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CHAPTER  I. 

"  How  long  shall  I  be  patient  I    Ob,  how  long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  ?" 

Shakespear. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  parents  were  harsh 
and  unjust,  or  children  rebellious ;  in  these 
happy  times,  it  is  the  children  who  sway,  and 
the  parents  who  sometimes  dare  to  rebel: 
elopements  from  parental  tyranny,  and  the  mi- 
series of  being  crossed  in  love  or  dress,  are 
now  uncommon.  In  times  past,  such  things 
occasionally  happened. 

A  winter's  sun  had  set  upon  the  leafless 
groves  of  Fairford,  a  village  in  one  of  our 
northern  counties,  and  a  starless  and  gloomy 
night  had  succeeded.   A  light  or  two,  gleaming 
from  some  cottages  of  the  district,  might  alone 
reassure  the  traveller  of  his  approach  to  social 
warmth  and  shelter.    But,  from  the  principal 
bouse  of  the  village,  there  streamed  a  blaze  of 
anasaaJ    illumination,  which  threw  upon  the 
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hdt  or  evergreens,  by  whirl)  it  was  H-cludcd 
from  |Hililic  view,  a  reliction  sufficient  to  ehew 
that  the  broad-leaved  laurel!:,  ami  close  junipers 
werc  partly  cluthed  with  wreaths  or  snow,  while! 
tlio  lawn  nml  bank  nearthe  house  were  cover.  (1 
willi  a  light  bill  universal  mantle  of  white. 

In  the  principal  apartments  within,  however, 
[lancing  and  music  were  going  on,  anil  the 
nonnds  of  heartfelt  merriment  were  heard: 
through  all  the  house  warmth  and  cheerful- 
ness prevailed.  Whilst,  in  (he  servants'  hall, 
they  drank  to  Master  Gilbert's  return  home 
from  India,  and  hoped  that  his  coming  back 
would  bo  as  merry  as  his  parting,  Martha, 
the  eld  nurse,  above  stairs,  was  soberly  cm- 
ployed  ill  trampiilli/.ing  such  young  members 
of  the  mildly  as  wen;  too  juvenile  to  sit  tip 
late,  nr  wen:  weary,  or  who  ought  to  be 
weary,  with  the  night's  gaieties.  She  had 
iuM  finished  her  task  :— the  last  unruly 
member  of  her  establishment  was  dropping 
asleep,  much  a2ain4  his  will,  whilst  his  drowsy 
■  >r  could  continue  to  catch  a  sound  of  the 
music  from  below. — Two  of  Martha's  elder 
-tbjeet.s  pressed,  with  Hushed  cheeks,  tl,,  ir 
pdlows;    her    own    spectacles    were    properly 


placed,  the  fire  blazing,  the  candle  snuffed,  and 
Martha,  with  a  large  basket  of  dilapidated  gar- 
ments before  ber,  resigning  herself  to  solitude 
in  the  midst  of  gaiety,  when  a  low,  but  hasty 
tap  was  beard  at  the  nursery  door.     Martha, 
unwilling    to   be  disturbed,  h.eard  it  once  in 
sullen  silence ;    but,  when  the  signal  was  re- 
peated, she  rose,  and  went  to  the  door,  not 
omitting,  in  her  way,  to  give  a  shake  to  the 
youngest  plague  of  her  dominions ;  who,  now 
awakened,  peered  a  large  pair  of  bright  black 
eyes  above  the  coverlid.     With  6oroe  additional 
irritation  at  this  circumstance,  Martha  pulled 
open  the  door,  saying,  as  she  flung  it  back — 
"  Why  can't  you  come  in,  Sally ;  the  door's 
not  locked? — But  who's  this  we  have  here?" — 
upon  seeing  a  person  enter  with  the  common- 
place introduction : — 

"  It's  a  young  woman,  as  says  she  wants 
you,  Martha." 

"  A  young  woman,  indeed — go  down  stairs, 
Sally,  and  remember  you  are  to  knock  next 
time." 

"Miss  Rosabel,  dear,"  pursued  Martha,  as 
she  closed  the  door  after  her  fellow  servant ; 
"  are  you  mad  ?" 
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t%  So  vou  know  me,  do  vou,  Martha  ?''  an- 
^weroil  the  young  visitant,  in  a  tone4  between 
shame  and  mirth. 

*;  What's  come  to  you,  Miss  Rosabel — what'* 
happened  to  vou,  to  run  oil'  from  homo  such  a 
night  as  this,  in  such  a  dross  find  walking 
too  ?"  continued  Martha,  looking  down  rc- 
proaehfullv  at  the  snow-tracks  on  her  nur«erv 
hearth. 

4*  That  is  not  true,  Martha;  for  I  came  in  a 
covered  cart/" 

"  All,  you're  a  lost  one,  poor  dear— and 
alwavs  was  a  wild  one.  Have  thev  turned  vou 
out  of  doors  then,  at  last,  as  thev  did  me  ?  It 
was  a  dark  dav,  Miss  Rosabel,  that  vour  mother 
died  :  slie  little  thought  what  her  daughter  was 
to  come  to.'' 

k'  Her  daughter  will  never  come  to  any  thim 
that  she  is  ashamed  of — will  never  disgrace  her- 
self, Martha,"  returned  the  vounyr  ladv,  draw- 
ing  herself  up. 

-As  she  spoke,  she  took  oil  a  large  coar-e 
honr.ot  which  she  had  worn,  and  a  profusion 
of  rich  auburn  curls,  which  hung  in  tresses 
down  her  back,  as  girls  of  condition  lonsj  a<i<> 
wore  their  hair,   fell  about  her  shoulders. 


"  And  how,  Martha,  do  you  think  this  dress 
becomes  me  ? — this  bonnet  I  stole  from  Phoebe, 
the  scullery  maid ;  bat  I  left  her  a  much  better 
one  in  ita place:  and  my  gown,  and  cloak,  and 
hood  belong  to  Bridget,  the  dairy  woman,  who 
is  the  only  person  in  my  confidence.  Come, 
Martha,  don't  yon  be  so  cross,"  she  added, 
coaxingly. 

"  Then  it's  no  bad  thoughts  as  you  have  in 
your  head,  but  only  a  trick  of  yours,  Miss 
Rosabel,  to  run  off  from  home  for  a  joke,  may 
be." 

"  I  could  not  stay,  Martha— would  not  stay 
— to  be  so  lectured  in  the  presence  of  the  very 
servants — treated  like  a  child — for  ever  in  fault 
— for  ever  scolded." 

"  Ah !  Miss  Rosabel,  what  will  your  poor 
father  say  ?" 

"  Sir  John,  Martha,  will  not  miss  me?.  Have 
I  ever  received  one  single  proof  of  affection  from 
him?  Do  I  ever  see  him  ?— Does  he  not  keep 
his  children  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from 
him— and  leaves  os  to  the  self-righteous  Mrs. 
Waldegrave,  or  to  Aunt  Alice  ?  I  declare  I 
don't  know  which  of  the  two  I  dislike  the  most." 
"  You  should  not  speak  so,  Miss  Rosabel ; 


and  yet,  it  is  what  I  have  heard  your  mother, 
poor  dear  my  lady,  say  many  a  time." 

"  I  do  believe  they  will  all  be  mightily  re- 
joiced when  they  hear  I  am  gone  to  Aunt 
Evelyn's ;  and  so  they  will  get  rid  of  me  alto- 
gether. You  can  give  me  half  of  your  bed, 
dear  Martha,  to-night,"  added  Miss  Fortescue, 
looking  round,  "  and  to-morrow,  my  knight  of 
the  cart  is  to  fetch  me  away  ?gain  ; — it  is  only 
Peter,  Martha,  Bridget's  nephew,  who  drives 
the  Bridgetown  errand  cart,  and  I  go  in  most 
innocent  company, — with  boxes,  hampers,  and 
cheeses." 

"  Ah !  Miss  Rosabel ;  and  don't  you  think 
that  poor  Sir  John  will  fret  when  he  hears  you 
are  missing,  and  don't  know  where  you  are  gone 
to  ? — and  poor  Miss  Fortescue,  Miss  Charlotte, 
I  mean,  and  Master  Hubert,  poor  fellow,  and 
even  Mr.  Philip — don't  you  think  they'll  fret 
about  you,  and  have  the  pools  dragged,  and  I 
don't  know  what  ?" 

"  The  pools,  dear  Martha,  are  frozen  ;  so  it 
is  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  drown 
himself  in  them  ;  the  ice  is  as  thick  as  that 
about  Aunt  Waldegrave's  heart. — Sir  John  is 
expected  home  in  a  day  or  two.     I  could  not," 


she  added,  dashing  a  tear  from  her  eye,  "  have 
left  the  house  thas  whilst  he  was  in  it.  Char- 
lotte, poor  Charlotte,  is  wholly  under  the  do- 
minion of  my  aunts ;  she  is  less  sisterly  to  me 
than  I  could  bear  and  expect ;  from  her  I  have 
bad  no  sympathy.  Oh !  I  like  the  friend  who 
looks  coldly  on  those  who  look  coldly  on  me ; — 
Charlotte  is  too  prudent,  too  cautious  for  me. 
Hubert,  poor  dear  Hubert,  would  have  felt  for 
me;  but  he,  you  know,  is  at  Harrow ;  and 
Philip,  who  never  did  feel  for  any  one,  is  at 
Oxford." 

She  sat  down,  and  leaned  musingly  over  the 
fire.  Just  then,  a  passage  door  opening,  the 
sounds  of  music  and  of  laughter  broke  upon 
the  ear  of  the  young  fugitive — she  sighed. 

"  How  that  reminds  me  of  home,  Martha — 
of  home  in  Mama's  time — often,  you  know, 
she  would  have  the  church  musicians  in  for  us, 
when  we  could  get  nothing  better;  but  now, 
at  home,  'tis  all  state  and  form,  and  economy, 
and  improvement. — I  hate  economy,  and  I 
never  will  give  in  to  improvement — not  that 
sort  of  improvement — sermons  by  the  hour, 
and  backboards  a  yard  long,  and  every  pains 
taken  to  make  us  as  stiff  as  Aunt  Waldegrave, 
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ami  as  thin  as  Aunt  Alice.  My  figure  will 
never  come  up  to  their  model  of  perfection," 
she  added,  throwing  back  her  hood  and  cloak, 
and  displaying  a  fine,  elastic  form,  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  slightnessof  girlhood  into  womanly 
maturity. 

"  Yon  were  sent  away,  Martha,  and  good 
easy  Mrs.  Johnson  ;  and  in  place  of  you  the 
dear  little  twins  have  a  dragon  set  over 
them,  a  creature  whose*  verv  smile  reminds  one 
of  grammar,  and  all  that  horrid  sort  of  thing. 
How  would  poor  mama  fret,  could  she  know- 
how  her  darlings  are  fretted  ! — That  child  is 
like  Howard,"  she  continued,  looking  round  at 
one  of  the  little  sleepers  :  "  hut  he  has  not 
Howard's  noble  features — he  has  not  Howard's 
blood  in  his  veins  :  there's  a  great  deal  in  that  ; 
is  there  not,  Martha  ?" 

"  My  dear  Miss  Rosabel,"  said  Martha,  "that 
v  as  said  more  like  vour  aunt  Mrs.  Waldcgrave. 
than  vour  aunt  Mrs.  Evelvn." 

"  It  is  true,  Martha,  that  I,  who  am  now  an 
outcast,  have  nothing  (no— obliged  to  errand 
boys,  and  scullery  maids,''  and  to  old  nurses, 
thought  she)  "  have  nothing  to  do  with  pride  : 
—  but  where  are  vou  iroing,  Martha  V 


"  Dear  Miss  Rosabel,  only  to  fetch  you  some 
supper,  dear ;  I  will  set  it  in  the  school  room ; 
not  a  soul  will  see  you  ;  and  then  you  shall  go 
to  bed,  dear,  and  we  will  see  about  further 
matters  in  the  morning."  Thus  saying,  the 
anxious  and  affectionate  domestic  hurried  away, 
and  Rosabel  was  left,  for  a  short  time,  to  her 
own  reflections. 

On  descending  to  the  lower  regions,  Martha 
found  that  some  suspicions  of  the  rank  and 
intentions  of  her  guest  had  reached  that  sphere 
of  curiosity.    Pfcter,  the  carrier-boy,  had  not 
been  altogether  trust-worthy,  and  had  whis- 
pered, to  his  friend,  the  footman,  that  he  had 
conveyed  a  runaway  young  lady  to  see  her 
former  nurse.     From  the  footman,  the  intelli- 
gence travelled  to  the  housemaid,  who  commu- 
nicated it  to  one  of  the  young  ladies,  who  had 
quitted  the  dancing  room  to  repair  a  fracture  in 
her  dress.     The  news  was  speedily  circulated 
through  the  ball  room,  until  it  reached  a  circle 
of  young  men,  who  had  congregated  together  in 
the  true  national  spirit  of  English  fashion,  be- 
tween a  circle   of  ladies  and  the  fire-place; 
having,  as  it  seems,  that  amiable  conviction  on 
their  minds,    that  the  fair  sex  can  never  be 
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colJ.  There  was,  at  the  time,  a  pause  in  the 
dance,  which  some  of  the  young  gentlemen  pro- 
posed to  fill  up  by  attempting  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  young  fugitive  ;  but  they  were  gravely 
admonished  of  the  impropriety,  and  convinced 
o(  the  impossibility  of  the  attempt,  by  Mr. 
Warner,  the  master  of  the  house,  who  assured 
them  that,  whilst  under  his  roof,  Miss  Fortescue 
should  meet  with  no  sort  of  molestation. 

This  declaration  was,  of  course,  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  graver  portion  of  the  company, 
although  received  with  some  indications  of  dis- 
appointment by  the  young  men  ;  but  it  was 
observed,  that,  during  the  next  dance,  Henry 
Warner,  and  Mr.  Bel  field,  a  young  gentleman 
of  fortune  in  the  neighbourhood,  stole  awav 
behind  a  large  Japan  screen,  which  stood  in 
one  corner  of  the  ball  room. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Thus  Nature  gives  us  (let  it  check  oar  pride) 
The  virtue  nearest  to  our  vice  allied.** 

Pope. 

Miss  Fortescub   had    finished   her  solitary 
repast  in  the  school  room,  and  was  awaiting  the 
return  of  old    Martha  to  conduct  her  to  her 
sleeping  quarters  ;     when   a  sort  of  rustling 
among  the  trees,    which   partly  shrouded  the 
unshuttered  window  of  the  apartment  in  which 
sbe  sat,  attracted  her    notice.    She  raised  her 
Acad,  which  she  had  rested  upon  her  bands,  and 
looked  earnestly     at    the  window,  whidb  *** 
scarcely  one  story  from  the  ground.    Xothit^ 
however,  but  a  few  evergreen  leaves,  rendw^i 
conspicuous    by     tbe     heavy,  but  compwr  v 
cumulation  of  snow   pre«tng  upon  ti**..  ti^ 
her  view.      Sbe    resigned  herself  ajsm.  u  uv 
own  reflections  i    I***  «"*  rf  •"»*  *«•  '* 
longer  distinct,  and  «U  «*  «***  *«..<  ^ 
Admitted  by    stoeltfa.    «rf  t»j*i  *■***«,>    * 
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the  homo  of  others,  possibly  repentance  for  the 
rash  flight  from  discipline  and  restraint 'had 
some  share  in  the  sadness  which  overspread 
her  countenance.  Again,  however,  were  her 
thoughts  disturbed  by  a  rustling  noise  out-ide 
the  window  ;  and  this  time  she  saw  that  some 
unseen  force  had  brushed  off  the  snow  which 
had  rested  upon  the  broad  laurel  leaves  that 
had  before  caught  her  eye.  A  little  alarmed, 
>he  turned  to  the  door,  to  make  the  best  of  her 
way  to  old  Martha's  more  secure  and  appro- 
priate domicile.  The  door  of  the  room  was, 
however,  locked  ;  for  Martha,  well  aware  of 
the  tendency  of  her  master's  grown-up  sons  to 
mischief,  was  resolved  that  no  one  should  in- 
trude upon  her  "dear  MNs  Rosabel V'  retreat, 
and  had  not  only  secured  the  door  outside,  but 
had  taken  the  kev  with  her.  The  vounjj  ladv 
was  therefore  obliged  to  remain  in  her  present 
state  of  durance  ;  and,  beinij  naturally  of  a 
fearless  temper,  she4  began  to  laugh  at  her  own 
apprehensions,  and  resolved  to  make  her  way 
boldly  up  to  the  window,  and  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  noise  which  had  disturbed  her  ;  but 
she  repented  her  temeritv;  for  as  she  advanced 
heroically  to  the  window,  a  pair  of  bright  eye*. 


fixed  upon  her,  met  lier  gaze.    She  screamed, 

and  caught  hold  of  the   nearest  chair  to  support 

V«  \rom  linking  with  terror  ;  and  her  screams 

toto  converted  into  piercing  shrieks,  when  the 

window  being  hastily  thrown  open,  two  young 

gentlemen,   in     foil      dancing    costume,  sprang 

into  the  apartment. 

Rosabel  was  scarcely   sixteen  years  of  age ; 
a  wild,  and  wilful,  and  thoughtless  girl,  with  an 
imperfect  education,    and  principles  of  action 
not  as  yet  developed.     Treated,  since  the  death 
of  a    too   indulgent    mother,  with  the  rigour 
which  was,  half  a  century  ago,  considered  ae 
the  only  proper  method  of  managing  servant*, 
and  children,  and  all    other  inferior  animal*, 
she  deemed  it  a  proof  of  heroism  and  ±prrr 
to  run  away  from  a  boose  of  tyramsy.  i*,    4 
region  of  affection,    and  of  iodn^eiK*.  v.^,.- 
she  expected  to  enjoy  under  the  mo   o    3^ 
Evelyn,  her  mother's  Bister.    Bo:  htnu^t     ^ 
the  most  entire  guilelessnew  o.  ttms&*~-    _^. 
modesty  of  demeanour:   die  iur  *i»  *  ^__ 
degree  of  pride,  family  prhi-  r.  *^n\^- 
was   keenly   alive  tc#  iaassu   ar.*«»»*;    .-  __r 
she   had  never  experwa**    i^r     to- 
others   afflicts   a    ywUui 


tirely  dispelled  on  entering  the  apartment :  for 
Rosabel,  as  the  door  opened,  overwhelmed  bv 
shame  and  fear,  tacitly  turned  her  back  upon 
the  enemy,  and,  leaning  her  head  upon  a  chair, 
vouchsafed  neither  word  nor  look  to  those  who 
thus  intruded  upon  her  privacy. 

"  There  is  something  quite  out  of  the  com- 
mon in  all  this/'  whispered  Mr.  Warner  in  a 
low  tone  to  a  gentleman  behind  him.  u  Don't 
von  wish  vou  could  s°e  her  face?" 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Hem Be  composed,  madam." 

No  reply. 

" -A  little  sullen,  you  see;  very  symptom- 
atic," whispered  Mr.  Warner,  aside  to  the  gen- 
tleman near  him. 

Mr.  Warner,  it  mu<t  be  observed,  was  a 
magistrate,  and  a  man  of  magisterial  manners 
in  his  own  house.  He  was  one  who  pursued 
his  vocation  con  a  mom.  The  whirlwind  of 
contention  which  carried  others  awav,  was  to 
him  only  a  little  agreeable  zephyr.  He  ex- 
celled in  the  character  of  an  umpire,  and 
loved  to  exercise  it,  whether  in  a  criminal 
prosecution,  or  in  a  domestic  broil.  His  dignity 
on   such  occasions  was  proverbial  ;  though  he 
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sometimes  sallied  it,  as  wiser  men  have  done, 
by  talking  too  much.  In  the  present-  instance, 
however,  he  felt  somewhat  embarrassed. 

"  I  am  happy,"  he  said,  after  a  few  moments 
of  profound  silence  all  around  him,  "  to  find, 
madam,  that  you  are  so  composed.  Don't  be 
alarmed ;  these  things  will  occur  with  young 
people.  But,  Henry — Mr.  Belfield — how  came 
you  here?  Vastly  well,  very  pretty,  young 
gentlemen :  I  see  how  it  is ;  you  have  dis- 
turbed the  young  lady" — casting  a  judicial  eye 
at  the  open  window,  and  the  snow-tracks  on 
the  floor.  "  Upon  my  honour,  Mr.  Belfield,  it 
is  not  a  very  agreeable  thing  for  me  to  remark, 
that  yon  have  forced  yourself  into  this  young 
lady's  presence  in  a  most  unbecoming  way — 
most  unbecoming." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  I  assure  you,  sir," 
said  Henry  Warner,  looking  down,  whilst  a 
smile  played  for  a  moment  on  his  countenance. 
"  It  was  a  sudden  thought,  and  has  not  been, 
I  assure  you,  an  agreeable  enterprize." 

He  looked,  shiveringly,  at  the  window. 
Mr.  Warner,  with  bis  accustomed  stateliness, 
walked  up  to  it,  and  closed  it. 

**  It  is  very  strange — I  can  regulate  other 
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very  intelligent.  He  was  dressed,  for  the  gala, 
in  a  Carmelite-coloured  coat,  suitable  to  his 
magisterial  gravity  ;  a  dove-coloured  satin  waist- 
coat, made  deep,  with  llap-,  according  to  the 
mode  then  prevalent.  His  black  velvet  breeches 
were  set  off'  with  gold  knee-bands.  The>e 
were  the  la-t  days  of  gridiron  shoe-buckle*: 
a  pair  of  these*,  large  and  luminous,  reached 
nearlv  down  to  the  worth v  magistrate's  toes. 
His  hair  had  been  well  t4  tormented/'  as  it  was 
jocularly  termed,  for  the  occasion,  and  was  con- 
lined,  behind,  in  one  of  the  new-fa-hioned  pig- 
tails, tightly  strapped  with  black  ribbon,  and 
becoming  narrower  and  narrower,  until,  ar- 
riving nearly  to  a  point,  it  terminated  in  a  len- 
der curl. 

"  With  regard  to  my  son,  and  his  young  ac- 
quaintance, MissFortescuo,  I  am  no  accomplice. 
I  wipe  my  hands  of  it.  Holding  the  prominent 
situation  that  I  do,  and,  more  especially,  being 
a  widower,  and  having  the  honour  of  being 
known  to  Sir  John,  by  character,  no  doubt — " 

He  waited,  in  vain,  for  an  assent. 

44  I  have  not  myself  the  honour  of  personally 
knowing  Sir  John.  The  only  public  affair  in 
which   Sir  John   and   I   were  ever   concerned 
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together,  was  upon  the  occasion  of  his  losing  a 
bo«e.  You  have  beard  of  it,  no  doubt ;  for  it 
made  noise  enough  at  the  time." 

M  Very  like,  sir,"  said  Martha,  from  behind  ; 
"  but  Miss  is  too  young  to  remember  that." 

fct  However,  that  is  nothing  to  the  point.  Sir 
John,  I  dare  say,  knows  me,  although  I  do  not 
know  him ;  and  allow  me  to  observe,  that  you 
much  remind  me  of  your  father,  Miss  For- 
tesene ; — I  never  saw  Sir  John  but  once,  and 
that  was  at  the  quarter  sessions.  We  were 
widowers,  I  think,  about  the  same  time." 

"  Miss  Rosa  favours  her  mother,"  whispered 
Martha,  in  a  low  tone,  from  behind. 

"  That  may  be  true,  Martha,"  6aid  Mr. 
Warner,  turning  round  somewhat  sharply; 
"  Miss  Rosabel  Fortescue  may  favoar  both  her 
parents,  the  living  and  the  defunct  However, 
business  is  business,  madam,"  he  again  re- 
sumed, "  and  must  be  done.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  enquire  into  family  dissensions,  or  family 
matters — but — " 

Another  pause  ensued ;  and  the  grave,  dis- 
couraging manner  of  the  young  lady  seemed  to 
say :  "  it  is  not  for  you  to  enquire." 

"  Indeed,  it  would  be  improper,"  he  con- 


*» 


tinned,  after  some  hesitation,  "  seeing  that  all 
vou  can  urge  would  he  e\  parte  evidence,  and 
therefore  bv  no  means  allowable  when  such 
respectable  persons  as  Sir  John  Fortescue  and 
Mrs.  Waldcgrave  are  concerned." 

"  Miss  Rosa,  I  am  sure,1'  interposed  Martha, 
"  would  say   nothing  but  what  was  the  truth, 


sir." 


"  Sir  John,  madam,   I    presume,  knows   of 
your  ab  ence  ?"  said  Mr.  Warner,  to  Rosabel. 

«  No,  sir." 

"  No  ?  Then  I  shall  deem  it  my  especial 
duty  to  acquaint  him  of  it,  and  to  interdict  you, 
Martha,  from  forwarding  his  young  lady's  no- 
tions of  flight,  under  pain  of  a  summons  to 
answer  for  your  conduct.  My  friend  Captain 
Ashbrook  lives  in  your  neighbourhood,  Miss 
Rosabel ;  and  I  shall  depute  him  to  make  your 
worthy  father  aware  of  your  present  position 
within  a  very  few  hours/'  And,  thus  saving, 
he  quitted  the  apartment. 


*     -=m 
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and  of  tempers  peculiarly  combustible,  to  the 
management  of  a  husband  trulv  disconsolate. 

Mrs.  Warner,  on  the  contrarv.  had  been  a 
thrifty,  hardy  woman,  whom  no  slight  disease 
could  have  carried  off.  She  had  "  looked  after 
her  children,"  as  it  is  called,  to  the  very  last 
moment — been  up  early  and  late,  and  had  gone 
on  teaching  and  stitching  till  the  day  before  her 
death  ;  and  had  the  glory  of  being  considered 
regularly  worn  out  by  duties  which  any  servant 
might  have  done  for  her.  Her  \u<t  action  was 
hemming  a  cravat  for  Mr.  Warner.  She  left 
the  reputation  of  having  been  indeed  a  lo.-s  to 
her  family  ;  and  Mr.  Warner  enioved  that  of 
being  a  most  inconsolable  husband — his  grief, 
however,  was  not  of  that  uncomfortable  sort 
which  shuns  observation  and  svmpathv:  it  wa- 
the  theme  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  suit- 
able to  a  man  who  lived  so  much  in  public. 
lie  had  been  "  such  a  pattern"1  when  a  husband  ; 
and  he  was  now  no  less  a  pattern  when  a 
widower.     His  grief  was  always  in  full  dress. 

Sir  John  Fortescue's  sufferings,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  borne  in  silence  and  patience;, 
and,  after  the  first  awful  shock  was  over,  were 
invisible,    except    to    the  solicitous   and   expe- 
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rieaced  eye  of  friendship.  He  bad  walked 
into  (he  small  parish  church,  the  Sunday 
week  after  Lady  Fortescue's  funeral,  con- 
ducting his  eldest  daughter  to  the  head  of  the 
pew,  ber  mother's  former  place,  followed  by 
his  numerous  family,  some  of  whom  were  too 
young  to  know  their  loss:  and  once  he  had 
looked  round  at  the  funeral  decorations  of  the 
church  with  unaltered  eye  ;  and  the  servants, 
and  lookers  on,  and  even  his  children,  had  won- 
dered at  his  composure :  hut  in  the  silent  hours 
of  the  night,  when  others  slept,  Martha,  the  old 
nurse,  would  hear  the  bereaved  mourner,  her 
master,  pace  up  and  down  his  solitary  apart- 
ment, and  abandon  himself  to  the  anguish  of 
hopeless  and  heartfelt  grief. 

Sir  John  Fortescue  bad,  however,  ample 
cause  for  exertion,  to  rouse  him  from  the  sor- 
row of  a  refined  and  sensitive  mind — for  such 
he  possessed.  He  found  his  family  affairs  dis- 
ordered, and  his  family  ungovernable.  A  do- 
mestic democracy  prevailed ;  each  in  his  own 
place  was  an  independent  member  of  the  com- 
munity. The  children  were  alternately  slaves 
and  rebels  under  this  too  common  species  of 
government  The  charm  of  Lady  Fortescue's 
VOL.  I.  C 
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manners,  her  frequent  ill  health,  the  grace 
which  she  knew  how  to  throw  over  the  social 
board,  her  blind  fondness  for  her  children,  and 
her  candour,  and  sweetness  of  character,  bad 
all  gilded  over  her  defects  of  management  to 
her  husband's  view.  When  living,  he  could 
scarcely  bear  to  blame  her,  or  even  in  thought 
to  reproach  her  pernicious  indulgence  as  the 
source  of  much  irremediable  mischief;  when 
dead,  he  could  not  endure  to  cast  a  momentary 
reflection  upon  her  memory,  even  to  himself. 
He  blamed  bis  own  negligence,  and  regretted 
that  Parliamentary  duties  and  other  public 
affairs  had  drawn  him  too  frequently  away  from 
home.  He  resolved  to  relinquish  all  such  oc- 
cupations as  would  interfere  with  his  duty  to 
his  family  ;  and  he  determined  to  resort  to  aid 
upon  which  he  could  rely,  to  assist  him  in  the 
controul  of  his  younger  children. 

Immediately  after  Lady  Fortescue's  death, 
Mrs.  Evelyn,  her  only  sister,  had  arrived  at 
Hales  Hall,  to  take  a  temporary  charge  of  the 
family :  but  her  situation  in  life  prevented  her 
from  continuing  to  preside  over  her  unruly 
young  relatives.  She  had  married,  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  a  clergyman  of  excellent  character, 
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tat  of  valetudinarian    habits;    and,  although 

their  union  bad  not  been  blessed  with  children, 

yet  the  care  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  health,  comforts, 

and  repasts,  and  the  superintendance,  morally 

and  corporeally,  of  a  poor  and  extended  parish, 

were  ample  and  important  occupations  for  Mrs. 

Evelyn.    She  remained,  therefore,  only  a  short 

time  at  Hales  Hall ;  retiring  to  give  place  to 

Sir  John's  two  sisters,  but  leaving  in  the  hearts 

of  her  nieces  and  nephews  a  fond  recollection 

of  her  more  than  parental — her  Christian  care 

of  them,  and  a  regret  for  her  departure  which 

subsequent  events  tended  strongly  to  confirm. 

She  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Waldegrave  and 
Miss  Fortescue.  Mrs.  Waldegrave  was  a  wi- 
dow, without  children,  a  sort  of  variegated  old 
maid;  her  angular  points  of  character  were 
all  sharpened  by  a  brief  endurance  of  the  yoke 
of  matrimony.  Mr.  Waldegrave  had  left  her 
somewhat  poorer  and  prouder  than  he  had  found 
her :  she  was  one  of  those  rigidly  right,  harshly 
pious,  and  disagreeably  good  persons  who  ac- 
quire credit,  without  conciliating  affection.  Her 
religion  bad  none  of  the  benignant  warmth, 
the  diffusive  cheerfulness,  the  generosity,  the 
loveliness  of  Christianity ;  it  was  that  of  ob- 
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servauces,  of  rules-,  of  dogmas,  of  self-approha- 
tion,  and  of  unrelenting  condemnation  of  those 
who  differed  from  her.  The  leaven  of  old 
superstition  Hung  about  her  ;  she  still  placed 
too  much  reliance  upon  the  "  tithe  of  mint, 
ani>e,  and  cummin,"  and  too  little  importance 
upon  the  spirit,  without  which  those  tributes 
were  without  value.  Her  mode  of  religious 
in>truetion  partook  of  this  error.  She  liked 
so  manv  services  to  be  said,  so  manv  collects  to 
be  learned,  so  many  hymns  to  be  repeated. 
The  deep  conviction  of  the  heart  was  a  se- 
condary question. 

The  source  of  all  true  virtue  being  vitiated, 
Airs.  Waldcgrave's  notions  mav  be  easily  es- 
timated.  That  "  charity  which  begins — and 
stays  at  home"  she  could  perfectly  well  under- 
stand. To  have  a  proper  sense  of  one's  own 
rights,  to  cultivate  a  due  contempt  for  others, 
to  steel  one's  heart  against  any  melting  sym- 
pathies with  the  erring,  always  to  blame  the 
unfortunate,  always  to  pay  court  to  the  pros- 
perous,— these  were  her  leading,  if  not  avowed, 
rules  of  conduct. 

Aunt  Alice,  as  the  children  called  her,  was 
a  weak  echo  of  Airs.  Wahlegrave,  upon  whose 
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stronger  judgment  she  implicitly  relied,  and 
from  whose  decisions  she  considered  there  was 
no  appeal.     She  was,  as  the  Scotch  say,  like 
"  the  gowk  to  the  titling,"  or,  in  good  Saxon, 
like  the  hedge-sparrow  and  the  cuckoo :  her  ac- 
tions were  all  imitative  of  her  more  wily  sister. 
The  language,  demeanour,  and  actions  of  the 
one  were  the  pattern  for  the  other.  But,  as  the 
stronger  qualities  of  Mrs.  Waldegrave  were 
diluted  by  a  touch  of  imbecility  in  Aunt  Alice, 
Mrs.  Waldegrave's  pride  shone  forth  in  Aunt 
Alice  in  the  form  of  a  little  petulant  variety,  or 
was  ridiculously  obtrusive  and  boastful.     But 
to  return  from  this  slight  sketch  to  the  main 
subject  of  my  history. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived,  that  a  family, 
hitherto  blindly  indulged,  were  not  likely 
readily  to  bend  to  the  iron  rule  of  these  two 
ladies.  Charlotte,  the  eldest,  of  weak  health, 
and  not  over-strong  understanding,  did  indeed, 
after  many  tears,  and  a  few  attempts  at  sullen- 
ness,  succomb  to  a  yoke  which  was  less  repul- 
sive to  her,  than  to  the  high-spirited  Rosabel, 
who  bad  as  yet,  in  the  expressive  language  of 
her  brothers,  "  cared  for  no  one."  Rosabel 
had  been  hitherto  looked  upon  as  one  of  those 
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wild  animals  which  never  can  be  tamed ;  she 
bad  almost  governed  her  mother,  and  quite 
governed  her  sister  Charlotte  ;  had  won  many 
a  trophy  in  battle  from  her  brothers ;  and  re- 
sisted, with  indomitable  spirit,  the  usurpations 
oC  servants  and  governesses.  Of  her  father  she 
knew  nothing ;  for  hitherto,  when  he  had  been 
at  home,  he  had  liked  his  ease  and  pleasure, 
and  had  been  contented  to  see  a  smiling,  healthy 
family  around  him,  without  enquiring  minutely 
into  their  mental  and  moral  condition  ;  a  trait 
in  his  otherwise  irreproachable  conduct,  for 
which  he  was  doomed  to  experience  the  se- 
verest retribution. 

During  the  interregnum  over  which  Mrs. 
Evelyn  had  presided,  affairs  had  gone  on  much 
in  the  same  way.  Servants  had  domineered, 
boys  had  fought,  governesses  dozed  over  their 
lessons,  Charlotte  had  been  passive,  Rosabel 
had  been  spoiled.  But,  when  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave  and  Miss  Fortescue  held  the  reins  of 
government,  a  reform  bill  was  quickly  framed, 
introduced,  and  carried  through  the  house, 
As  in  public  establishments,  sinecures  were 
abolished,  salaries  reduced,  pensions  struck  off, 
accounts  regulated,  the  consumption  of  articles 
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restrained.    All  this  was  admirable,  however 
the  malcontents  might  complain  of  favoritism, 
as  is  their  wont  in  other  more  important  insti- 
tutions ;  and  although  it  might  be  rumoured 
that  the  humbler  and  really  laborious  placemen 
were  reduced,  whilst  the  higher  offices  were 
left  untouched.      Still,  however,  the  motive  for 
retrenchment  was  excellent ;  the  necessity  in- 
dubitable ;  the  results,  it  might  be  hoped,  would 
be  efficacious;    and   Sir  John  felt  the  more 
obliged  to  his  sisters  for  their  exertions,  because 
he  deemed  the  nature  of  those  efforts  to  be  dis- 
agreeable.    But  in  this  he  was  mistaken.    Mrs. 
Waldegrave   enjoyed   power,    luxuriated     in 
humbling  the  humble,  revelled  in  cavilling  at 
an  account,  and  rejoiced  in  the  dignity  of  being 
feared.    Aunt  Alice  was  glad  that  the  maids 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  lappets,  or  high 
necks,  "  they  were  coming  to  such  a  pass ;" 
and  was  particularly  happy  that  her  nieces  were 
no  longer  unrestricted  as  to  silk  stockings. 
Such  extravagance  as  reigned  at  Hales  Hall 
she  had  never  witnessed  before. 

These  preliminary  matters  being  arranged, 
then  were  the  unhappy  younger  members  to 
be  inthralled  and  tutored.     Charlotte  was  soon 
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caught  and  incaged,  and,  like  a  bullfinch,  made 
to  sing  only  the  song  she  was  taught.  The 
elder  boys  were  always  at  school  or  at  college, 
or  in  other  occupations.  The  little  children, 
by  means  of  removing  their  former  attendants, 
by  daily  intimidation,  the  use  of  a  closet  dun- 
geon, banishment  to  a  noon-day  bed,  seclusion 
from  all  happiness,  half  dinners,  whole  lectures, 
poetry,  spelling,  and  other  inflictions,  were  soon 
subdued,  if  not  improved.  They  crept  about, 
and  looked  pitifully  at  the  eye  which  had  a 
glance  of  mercy — came  into  the  dining  room, 
marshalled,  a  little  corps  of  good  children, 
with  their  bows  and  curtsies.  The  sound  of 
the  battledore,  and  the  top,  the  loud  laugh,  the 
treble  notes  of  infantile  delight,  were  heard  no 
more.  Hunt  the  slipper  was  obsolete ;  blind 
man's  buff  was  vulgar.  It  was  not  lady-like 
to  run,  nor  like  a  gentleman  to  laugh  and  romp. 
Monitory  sounds  were  now  heard  along  the 
broad  sunny  terrace-walk,  instead  of  the  jest, 
and  the  halloo  of  thoughtless  merriment  The 
little  Fortescues,  in  spite  of  nature,  and  early 
education,  were  actually  becoming  genteel, — 
and  miserable. — But  Rosabel,  with  her  dark 
flashing  eye,  her  gait  of  pride,  and  her  rebel- 
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lions  heart,  was  still  unsubdued.  Hitherto  her 
fair,  open  brow  had  been  seldom  clouded  by 
sorrow,  nor  even  by  anger ;  for  life  had  been 
all  a  sonny  day  to  her.  Her  transports  of  pas- 
sion had  been  evanescent;  for  her  character 
was  not  one  which  could  retain  injuries.  She 
bad  prized,  and  tyrannized  over  her  sisters; 
and  loved,  and  quarrelled  with  her  brothers. 
She  had  scarce  known  contradiction,  nor  oppo- 
sition ;  and  was  ill  calculated  to  encounter  that 
controul  over  every  minute  action,  that  fasti- 
dious investigation  into  every  motive  and  feel- 
ing, which  the  sway  of  Mrs.  Waldegrave  had 
introduced.  At  first,  Rosabel  stormed  and 
fretted,  and  returned  reproach  for  reproach, 
and  taunt  for  taunt;  then  her  young  spirits 
were  bowed  down  by  dejection,  and  the  cal- 
lousness of  despair  came  over  her.  Still,  how- 
ever, she  was  inflexible ;  and  it  was  after  re- 
newed causes  of  irritation  bad  fired  her  into 
fresh  resolution,  that  she  adopted  the  rash  step, 
the  circumstances  of  which  have  already  been 
detailed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


My  in>>tlitTf — when  I  h«*;ird  that  th  m  w.i-t  d-'i.i, 
Say, — \v;W  th'.tj  r-irwi  u-  of  the  t<Mr>  I  *!.♦'.] .'" 
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Early  on  a  frostv  morning,  two  davs  after 
Rosabel's  elopement,  Sir  John  Fortescue's 
carriage  was  seen  driving  up  to  the  door  of 
Mr.  Warner's  house.  Rosabel,  as  she  stood, 
finishing  her  morning  toilet  attire,  could  com- 
mand, from  a  little  window  which  looked  side- 
ways upon  the  principal  entrance  to  the  house, 
a  view  of  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  stepping  out,  tall 
and  straight  as  a  Scotch  pine,  independently, 
without  seeming  to  notice  the  aid  which  was 
offered  her  bv  her  own  footman,  or  bv  Mr. 
Warner's  servant,  who  ran  out  upon  the  steps 
at  the  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels.  Rosabel's 
very  heart  was  chilled,  as  she  observed  her 
Aunt  Alice  creeping  out  after   Mrs.    Waldo- 
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grave,  and,  in  imitation  of  her  prototype,  march 
into  the  house  with  an  air  of  as  much  dignity 
as  the  cold  blasts,  which  cramped  every  limb 
at  this  early  hour,  could  permit  her  to  assume. 
They  looked  like  the  proper  accompaniments 
of  the  season— cold,  biting,  comfortless. 

"  They  are  come,  Martha,  in  full  force," 
said  Rosabel, — "  to  take  me  home,  I  suppose ; 
mast  I  go  ?" 

"  Didn't  yoa  promise  me  last  night,  Miss 
Rosa  ?  and  was  not  Captain  Ashbrook  to  make 
the  old  ladies  understand  that  not  a  word  was 
to  be  said  to  you  if  you  did  go?  That  was 
agreed  upon,  you  know." 

u  True,"  groaned  Rosabel — her  youthful  ima- 
gination heightened  by  her  hatred  of  her  Aunts ; 
"  but,  depend  upon  it,  Martha,  I  shall  be  im- 
mured, with  Aunt  Alice  to  watch  me,  no  doubt. 
I  know  you  will  never  see  me  again ;  I  shall  be 
shut  up  in  Aunt  Waldegrave's  dressing  room — 
any  where  but  there! — or  sent,  perhaps,  in 
banishment  to  Drayfield." 

"  Never,  while  Martha  lives,"  said  the  old 
nurse,  weeping.  "  Now  I  know  all,  I  shall 
take  care  that  Sir  John  knows  it  too." 
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"  What  would  rav  poor  dear  mama  sav, 
Martha,  if  she  were  alive  ?"  pursued  Ro-abel, 
who  u  as  now  in  tears  also — u  Her  being  ever 
alive, — niv  ever  having  had  anv  one  that  loved 
me  so,  seems  to  me  now  all  a  dream.  And  her 
death  seems  to  me  a  dream  too.  Don't  vou 
remember,  Martha,  when  poor  little  Howard 
was  horn,  how  you  toll  me  to  sit  in  the  lobhv, 
and  listen  bv  the  door,  and  that  hv  and  hve  I 
should  hear  a  new  brother  or  sister  erv  ?  And 
1  did  hear  it  ;  and  the  sounds  of  reioicimr,  and 
the  bustle  of  footsteps  too.  Ah,  Martha,  can  I 
ever  forget  what  followed  ?— Suddonlv  there 
was  a  stillness—  I  listened,  I  went  close  to  the 
door— I  heard  nothing— not  a  footstep — and, 
after  a  time,  you  came  out,  with  the  infant  in 
your  arms— but,  ah  !  how  still  mama's  room 
was  !  —  and  I  never  heard  her  voice  again." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and, 
\sith  the  old  nurse,  wept  bitterlv. 

*'  It  seems  to  me,  Martha,  that  I  never  reallv 
grieved  fur  mama  till  now,"  said  Rosabel,  rais- 
ing her  head— "  when  I  think  what  must  lie 
niv  life  at  home*." 

h  !  poor  dear  my  lady,"  interposed  Mar- 
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tha,  sighing  deeply ;  "  what  would  she  say  to 
it  indeed  ?" 

44 1  shall  beg  of  them  to  let  me  go  to  Aunt 
Evelyn." 

44  That  they  will  not  do,  dear  Miss  Rosa  ; 
there  has  always  been  a  jealousy." 

44  I  shall  beg  of  them  to  let  me  go  to  school." 
— "  And  then  you  would  run  away  again/9  said 
Martha:  "  school  would  never  do  for  you,  Miss 
Rosa." 

Bat  now  their  conversation  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant,  who 
came  to  summon  them  down  stairs. 

Mrs.  Waldegrave  and  Mr.  Warner  had,  by 
this  time,  thawed  into  something  like  a  friendly 
footing — a  circumstance  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
deferential  reception  which  the  two  sisters  had 
encountered  from  the  Magistrate.  As  he  hap- 
pened to  be  the  only  member  of  bis  family, 
except  the  servants,  down  stairs,  he  stepped 
forth,  at  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels,  on  the 
scent  for  an  event  of  some  nature ;  and  an  event 
in  the  country  is  a  blessing  to  the  active-minded, 
even  if  it  be  not  altogether  of  an  agreeable 
nature:  still  there  is  a  great  deal  in  having 
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something  to  do.  Mr.  Warner,  with  a  tact 
habitual  to  a  man  accustomed  to  business, 
quickly  discerned  the  object  of  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave's  visit,  and  had  made  no  inconsiderable 
progress  in  that  lady's  good  opinion,  \s  hen  Rosa- 
bel, followed  by  Martha,  entered  the  apartment. 
As  the  heroine  of  this  little  romance,  or 
farce,  or  melodrama,  whichever  my  readers 
may  please  to  consider  it,  afterwards  learned,  a 
neighbour  of  Sir  John's,  Captain  Ashbrook, 
latch*  returned  from  abroad,  had  undertaken  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  her  aunts,  in  case 
of  her  being  restored  to  her  home.  The  most 
positive  promise*  had  been  obtained  that  no 
reproaches,  nor  even  admonitions,  except  from 
Sir  John  Fortescue  himself,  should  ensue  upon 
the  return  of  the  young  fugitive  ;  and  this 
promise  had  preceded  the  disclosure  of  her  re- 
treat, which  was  made  upon  that  condition 
only  ;  Captain  Ashbrook  then  revealing  that  he 
had  accidentally  seen  her  on  the  preceding 
evenimr.  Mrs.  Waldesjrave  was  therefore 
obliged  to  restrain  her  natural  fluency  upon  the 
subject  of  delinquencies,  and  to  incur  the  pe- 
naltv  of  being  constrained  to  adopt  that  inge- 
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nious  mode  of  correcting  an  offender  generally 
known  by  the  phrase  of  "  talking  at"  a  person. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Rosabel ;  good  day, 
Martha ;  I  hope  yon  are  quite  well ;"  with  a 
look  that  seemed  to  say,  *  I  hate  the  very  sight 
of  you.'  "  Yes,  Mr.  Warner,  as  we  were  ob- 
serving, yonng  gentlewomen  in  our  day  bad 
not  these  notions ;  they  were  to  be  seen,  not 
heard :  I  never  remember  addressing  my  father, 
Sir  Hubert  Fortescue,  in  my  life,  until  first 
spoken  to" — 

"Very  good  indeed,  exactly  the  order  in 
which  I  keep  my  own  family,"  replied  Mr. 
Warner :  "  you  know  we  are  used  to  deference 
in  the  justice-room. — I  have  not  the  honor  of 
remembering  Sir  Hubert,  I  am  not  long  of  this 
county;  but  have  understood  that  be  was  a 
gentleman  of  an  excellent  reputation." 

Our  family,"  observed  Mrs.  Waldegrave, 

is  not  of  yesterday ;  and  you  may  suppose, 
Mr.  Warner,  bow  obnoxious  it  must  be  to  us, 
who  have  never  known  the  breath  of  slander 
but  by  its  affecting  others, — bow  obnoxious  it 
must  be  to  have  a  sort  of  stigma  attaching  to 
us,  through  the  misconduct  of  any  member  of 
Sir  John's  family." 
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"The  remark  is  too  just,"  ob-ervcd  Mr. 
Warner,  shaking  his  bead  :  "  I  don't  know  mv- 
self  that  I  bad  ever  a  more  unpleasant  differ- 
ence to  settle  than  that  which  you  hint  at,  being 
more  accustomed  to  legislate  for  young  gentle- 
men than  voung  ladies  :  but" — 

"  We  will  waive  the  subject,  Mr.  Warner, 
if  you  please. — You  were  alluding  to  Sir  Hu- 
bert:  he  was  one  of  the  mo*t  exact  men  in  tin* 
world  ;  a  man  who  took  the  most  exact  order 
in  his  affairs ;  a  great  scholar,  and  lived,  and, 
I  mav  sav, — died,  with  the  '  Whole  dutv  of 
Man'  under  his  pillow." 

"  Poor  man  !"  said  Henrv  Warner  to  him- 
self,  for  he  had  crept  into  the  room,  and  stood 
peeping  over  his  father's  shoulder,  full  of  curi- 
ositv. 

"  T  ring  for  my  carriage,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Warner. — Young  people,  now-a-days,  think  all 
sober  reading  dull  ;  and  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Warner,  I  have  heard  certain  young  ladies  ap- 
nlv  that  term  to  the  holv  and  excellent  work  in 
question  :  not  that  I  object  to  some  species  of 
entertainment : — there  are  Mrs.  Howe's  '  Let- 
ters from  the  Dead  to  the  Living/  very  pretty 
reading,  and  what  a  lady  ought  to  read  :  as  for 
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history,  which  my  father  was  not  fond  of  for 
young  ladies,  I  don't  think  exactly  we  should 
be  content,  Mr.  Warner,  like  certain  young 
ladies  that  I  know,  to  take  it  all  from  Shake- 
speare's plays.  Sir  Hubert  used  to  say,  *  Study 
your  doty,  girls,  first ;'  and,  after  that,  he  made 
no  exceptions  to  easy  reading. — But  I  lose  time. 
Sir  John  will  probably  be  by  this  hour  returned, 
and  will  be  expecting  as  home. — Miss  Rosabel, 
we  see  you  first,  if  yon  please :  nay,  but  yon 
must  fain  be  content  to  receive  Martha's  last 
wishes  of  duty  here ;  I  wish  you  your  health, 
Martha ;  Mr.  Warner,  good  day ;  and  should 
you  ever" — 

"  Oh !  I  will  make  it  my  business  to  call 
upon  Sir  John,"  exclaimed  the  worthy  ma- 
gistrate. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  for  yon  to  give  yourself 
that  trouble,"  said  Mrs.  Waldegrave  haughtily ; 
"  seeing  that  my  brother  is  so  seldom  at  Hales 
Hall :  Sir  John  will,  I  am  sure,  make  a  point 
of  writing  to  yon.  Sister  Alice,  I  attend  your 
pleasure ;  good  day,  Mr.  Warner ;  good  day, 
young  gentleman:"  and,  without  condescend- 
ing to  torn  ber  head  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left, 
as  die  uttered  these  adieus,  Mrs.  Waldegrave 
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entered  ber  carriage,  and  drove  off,  sitting 
erect,  in  stern  encounter  with  the  unhappy- 
Rosabel,  who  was  planted,  in  deep  dejection, 
on  the  back  seat,  directly  opposite  to  her  elder 
aunt. 

The  short  journey,  only  seven  miles,  waa 
made  in  total  silence.  Mrs.  Waldegrave  look* 
ed  out  of  one  window,  Miss  Alice  out  of 
the  other.  Vickey,  Mrs.  Waldegrave's  do£, 
with  a  comforter  round  his  throat,  stood  up  on 
the  seat  between  them,  keeping  his  sharp,  tri- 
cornered  eyes  fixed  upon  Rosabel  all  the  time  ; 
she,  poor  girl,  wishing  every  moment  that  she 
could  open  the  carriage  door,  and  make  her 
escape.  But  they  drew  near  home,  and  other 
feelings  besides  anger,  and  dislike,  began  to 
possess  ber  mind. 

Hales  Hall,  the  family  seat  of  the  Fortescues, 
was  in  a  style  of  architecture  peculiar  to  this 
country,  during  the  latter  period  of  the  last 
century.  It  was  built  of  genuine  red  brick, 
roofed  with  tiles  of  actual  blue,  and  decorated 
down  its  various  compartments  with  narrow 
facings  of  stone.  Its  whole  appearance  sug- 
gested the  notion  rather  of  comfort,  than  of  ele- 
gance or  splendour,  though  it  extended  over  no 
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inconsiderable  portion  of  ground,  and  was  com- 
posed of  a  substantial-looking  centre,  and  two 
wings,  which,  like  most  wings,  whether  of  se- 
raph or  cherub,  that  I  have  seen,  appeared  to 
encumber  the  main  body.  It  stood  well,  on  a 
gentle  eminence,  partly  covered  with  wood,  and 
the  near  approach  to  it  was  embellished  by  ex- 
tensive and  highly  cultivated  pleasure-grounds, 
in  which  Lady  Fortescue  had  taken  great  de- 
light 

Rosabel,  nurtured  within  the  walls  of  this 
modern  edifice,  had,  with  a  girlish  tincture  of 
romance,  often  regretted  that  her  grandfather, 
Sir  Hubert,  should  have  pulled  down,  in  the 
spirit  of  what  is  called  improvement,  the  old 
house,  the  real  Hales  Hall,  and  erected  this 
spacious  dwelling  in  its  stead.  Like  Camden, 
she  would  "  have  restored  antiquity  to  England, 
and  England  to  antiquity."  A  small  drawing 
of  the  house  of  her  ancestors  hung  in  her 
father's  library ;  and  its  gable  ends,  odd-look- 
ing corners,  cumbrous  chimneys,  and  decorated 
doorway,  were  much  to  Rosabel's  fancy.  The 
park,  however,  was  old ;  the  elm  which  grew 
on  the  grass-plot  before  the  house  was  old,  the 
thorns  which  grew  on  the  slope  were  old,  even 
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the  swans  on  the  pools  wore  as  old  as  swans 
could  be;  and  the  pictures,  and  books,  and 
other  appendages  to  the  ordinary  furniture, 
were  of  sufficient  age  to  gratify  t lie*  spirits  of 
Stowe,  or  Leland,  or  Strype,  or  any  other  of 
those  old  porers  into  the  dusty  corners  of  anti- 
quity, had  those  worthy  gentlemen  been  in  ex- 
istence. 

It  so  happened  that  Sir  John  had  reached 
home,  before  the  party  had  returned  from  Fair- 
ford  ;  and  Rosabel,  to  her  dismay,  saw  him 
pacing  up  and  down  in  apparent  anxiety,  along 
a  little  by-walk  among  the  trees,  aj  art  from  the 
observance  of  public  curiosity. 

In  spite  of  her  natural  courage,  she*  trembled, 
for  her  father  was  not  a  person  who<e  rebuke-? 
could  be  met  with  indifference.  Hitherto  she 
had  never  experienced  anything  like  severity 
from  his  hands  ;  he  had  merely  been  held  up 
to  her  as  the  last  resort  in  cases  of  extra  diso- 
bedience :  an  appeal  to  him  was  the  v<*  )>hts 
ultra  of  punishment,  and  >he  knew  not  how  she 
could  encounter  his  frown. 

Nothing  is  so  soon  perceived  as  one's  own 
disgrace  ;  the  "  altered  eve"  of  the  verv  me- 
nial  proclaimed  it  to  Rosabel  ;  and  she  read,  in 
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the  grave  and  silent  mode  of  rendering  each 
services  as  were  indispensable,  that  she  was  re- 
ceived at  home  as  a  culprit ;  that  the  ban  of 
Mrs.  Waldegrave,  of  Aunt  Alice,  and  of  Sir 
John's  displeasure,  was  issued  against  her.   This 
was,  however,  a  minor  grief;  indeed  it  roused 
her  to  indignation  ;  but  the  flush  of  angry  pride 
died  away  upon  her  cheek,  when  she  saw  a  little 
assembly  of  her  younger  sisters  and  brother  at 
the  extremity  of  the  hall,  attracted  from  their 
usual  haunts  by  the  sound  of  the  carriage,  draw 
back  as  she  approached,  and  look  timorously  at 
their  aunts,  without  offering  to  run  forward  and 
kiss  ber.     Howard  indeed,  poor  little  innocent, 
held  out  his  arms  for  her  to  take  him  in  hers ; 
and,  oh !  how  fond,  and  how  fervent  were  the 
caresses  which  for  a  few  minutes  she  gave  Jiim, 
until    Mrs.  Waldegrave's  stern    "  Take  him 
away,  nurse,"  recalled  her  to  herself;   and 
Rosabel  was  summoned  away,  being  informed 
by  a  servant  that  Sir  John  required  her  imme- 
diate attendance  in  the  library. 

Sir  John  was  seated  when  she  entered, 
having  entered  the  house  by  a  different  way. 
Rosabel  had  scarcely  strength  to  close  the  door 
after  ber ;  the  voice  of  her  father,  when  he 
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commanded  her  to  do  so,  male  her  start,  al- 
though the  sound  was  bv  no  means  a  loud,  or  an 
angry  one.  She  knew  not  what  she  expected, 
nor  how  to  demean  herself. 

Previously  to  the  interview,  she  had  deter- 
mined to  tell  her  father  all  her  grievances,  and 
troubles,  and  to  throw  herself  on  his  mercy  : 
but  now  she  had  not  a  word  to  sav,  an  idea  to 
impel  her  to  speak. 

Sir  John  was  a  grave  man,  and  a  proud  man, 
and  a  little  deaf.  lie  had  never  cultivated  the 
affections  of  his  children,  and  he  scarcelv  knew 
whether  they  had  hearts  or  not.  Of  one  thins? 
he  had  always  been  assured,  that  Rosabel  had 
far  less  feeling,  more  violence  of  character, 
and  about  a  hundred  more  faults  than  her  elder 
sister.  Since  his  sisters  had  come  to  reside 
with  him,  he  had  been  perpetually  incited  to 
lecture, correct,  and  humble  poor  Rosabel;  but 
he  knew  not  how  it  was;  there  was  something 
so  open  and  guileless  about  the  poor  girl, — 
her  air  was  so  frank,  her  step  so  bounding,  her 
laugh  so  joyous,  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
check  what  he  thought  might  be  innocent  hap- 
piness, by  unnecessary  severity. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  he  had  well  con- 
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sidered  his  conduct  He  was  shocked  and  ha- 
rassed beyond  measure  by  the  imprudent  step 
she  bad  taken;  but  he  did  not — what  parent 
does? — consider  his  child's  character  as  de- 
praved beyond  remedy;  and  he  saw,  or  sus- 
pected, that  severity  bad  done  its  utmost;  some 
new  plan  must  be  adopted, — perhaps  kindness  ; 
it  was  quite  an  innovation  on  the  order  of 
things,  but  it  might  be  tried. 

After  some  minutes'  parley  with  himself,  Sir 
John  turned  to  address  his  daughter.  He  bad 
a  dark  and  somewhat  stern  eye,  and  the  contour 
of  his  brow,  and  of  bis  aquiline  features,  was 
austere ;  but  there  was  a  softness  in  bis  voice 
as  he  said : 

"  Rosabel,  draw  near, — give  me  your  hand ; 
— I  say  nothing  to  you  respecting  what  you  have 
done,  because — I  am  sure  that,  if  you  could 
have  guessed  the  pain  it  has  caused  me,  you 
would  not  have  done  it" 

Rosabel  sank  at  her  father's  feet ;  she  clung 
even  to  his  knees ;  she  kissed  again  and  again 
the  proffered  hand ;  she  threw  herself  into  his 

arms. 

These  were  silent  indications  of  repentance, 
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but  of  a  repentance*  "  not  to  be  repented  of:" 
they  were  the  first  dawnings  of  actual  filial 
affection  ;  the  first  assurances  of  filial  duty  : 
and  the  silent  pledge  thus  s;iven,  was  *acred. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


'*  How  would  you  be, 
If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?    O,  think  on  that" 

Mb  as  irk  for  Measure. 


Happily  for  Rosabel,  the  corrective  process 
which  the  world  sooner  or  later  inflicts,  began, 
in  her  case,  at  an  early  period,  to  chasten  and 
strengthen  her  character ;  and  she  ceased  to  be 
a  creature  of  impulse  merely,  before  she  had 
arrived  at  that  season  of  life  when  errors  of 
judgment,  and  the  indulgence  of  misguided 
inclination,  become  of  vital  consequence  to  our 
happiness,  or  welfare. 

It  was  not  until  now,  that  her  father  had  es- 
tablished in  her  heart  the  first  principle  of  an 
attachment  towards  himself  on  her  part,  not 
merely  instinctive.  She  had  found  him  lenient, 
when  she  expected  him  to  be  severe ;  she  had 
met  with  his  forgiveness,  when  she  knew  that 
she   merited   banishment  from  his   presence. 

VOL.  I.  D 


She  now  1-e.zar.,  f .  r  the  f.r-t  tin.e.  to  feel  tljat 
his  g<»<:d  o;i::;on  \\a?  r.efe^ary  to  the  eonti- 
i.unr.ce  (if  her  own  sclf-coir.'  iacem-v.  anil,  con- 
s(  quently,  to  her  comfort.  Neglected,  and 
even,  in  petty  instances,  oi-pre—ed,  Rosabel 
was  grateful  h>r  >ma!l  favour- ;  in  thU  resj  ect 
diflering  from  n.o>t  p<  r*on<  ef  her  age,  who, 
generally  partaking  of  the  coo  Is  of  life  without 
trouble  or  forethought,  know  not  how  to  appre- 
ciate them  until  the  variation-  of  capricious 
human  nature,  or  the  change*  ami  chances  of 
life,  have  taught  them  gratitude  to  the  few, 
from  whom  disinterested  kindne>s  is  to  he  ex- 
pected. Accustomed  also  to  solitude,  for  Char- 
lotte prudently  shunned  the  contagion  of  her 
scape-grace  sister,  Rosabel  was  also  romantic. 
She  was  prone  to  the  working  of  that  exploded 
good,  or  evil  genius,  as  it  may  be  considered, 
enthusiasm.  This  was,  she  knew,  a  vital  defect 
in  Mrs.  Waldegrave's  sight;  and  she  carefully 
concealed  her  cherished  failings — yet  it  sus- 
tained her,  and  the  objects  of  her  enthusiasm 
were  innocent,  and  lofty,  and  holy. 

In  the  first  place,  her  love  of  nature  ren- 
dered solitude  less  irksome  to  her,  than  it 
would    have  been    for  the    careless    observer, 
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or  the  systematic  reasoner,  whose  actions  are 
"ruled  with  a  ruler*."  And  with  regard  to 
her  enthusiasm  for  individuals,  she  had  two 
objects :  of  these,  her  father  was  undoubtedly 
the  first ;  but  she  had  another,  also  from  motives 
of  gratitude,  in  the  neighbour  of  Sir  John  For- 
tescue,  Captain  Asbbrook,  the  only  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  large  property  in  the  county. 

Captain  Asbbrook  was,  as  she  understood, 
the  kind-hearted  mediator  who  had  undertaken 
to  treat  with  her  aunts  in  her  behalf,  and  who 
had  done  it  so  effectually,  that  she  was  not  only 
suffered  to  bear  her  disgrace  in  silence,  on  her 
return  home,  but  to  all  appearance  rein- 
stated in  her  usual  condition,  with  some  amelio- 
ration as  to  the  tndependance  of  her  actions. 
Rosabel  had  never,  to  her  knowledge,  seen 
Captain  Asbbrook,  but  he  was  a  man  of  high 
character,  young,  accomplished,  brave,  and, 
about  this  time,  to  add  to  the  interest,  be  had 
again  sailed  to  join  his  regiment  in  America. 
Rosabel  heard  of  general  regrets  for  bis  ab- 
sence, and  expressions  of  admiration  for  the 
shorty  but  brilliant  military  career  which  his 
life,  from  the  age  of  twenty,  to  that  of  twenty- 

•  Elia. 
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►wn,  had  presented.  Ami  now,  lie  had  gone 
[i>  join  the  sallitnt  ^ir  Henry  Clinton  at  New 
York.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  new?- 
papers  announced  that  the  forts  of  Alontgomcry 
and  Clinton  liail  hern  reduced.  Captain  Asii- 
brook  had  accompanied  (ieneral  Clinton  from 
New  York,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  |ieriIoiis  hut  brilliant  cntcrprize,  brilliant 
at  least  in  comparison  witli  those  which  had 
1 1 receded  it,  and  the  more  extolled  in  consc- 
epience.  They  had  sailed  up  Hudson"*  river: 
ELMil  Rosabel,  who  hiul  till  her  life  abjured  study, 
began  to  apply  to  geography.— Captain  Ash- 
brook  was  left  in  the  garrison  in  one  of  t lie 
.aptured  forts.  Several  of  the  neighbouring 
families  had  sons,  or  brothers,  or  nephews, 
engaged  in  the  disastrous  contentions  with 
America;  hut  none  laid  as  yet  obtained  any 
military  fame,  or  been  mentioned  in  the  private 
dispatches  with  so  much  distinction  as  Captain 
Ashbrook.  This  was  the  period  (1777)  when 
England  began  to  find  that  her  exhausted  resour- 
ces were  indeed  failing  her,  and  that  able  men, 
willing  for  the  contest,  were  now  to  be  sought 
:'i  the  higher  and  middling  classes,  not  yet 
'niicxl   by    the  repeated  slaughter*  which  had 
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reduced    oar   forces  in   an   alarming  degree.' 
Volunteer  corps  were  raised,  many  gentlemen 
of   honourable    families    acting    in    them    as 
privates. 

Thus,  a  Spirit  of    military   adventure  was 
generally  diffused  ;  and  whilst  the  contest  with 
America,  contending,   as  she  doubtless   was, 
with  England   under  the  "  masked  battery  of 
France,"  was  still  reprobated  by  reflective  and 
discerning  persons,  the   gallantry  with  which 
it  was  carried  on,  on  both  sides,  and  the  deep 
stake  which  the    country  had  in  the  contest,  a 
stake  not  only  consisting  in  political  interests* 
but  vested  in  the  sons,  the  brothers,  the  hus- 
bands of  those  peacefully  at  home,  gave  to  the 
military  character  an  importance  fostered  by  our 
best  affections. 

Rosabel,  therefore,  felt  even  some  degree  of 

pride  that  the  gallant  Captain  Ashbrook,  with 

whose  praises  nearly  all  the  county  rang,  should 

have  concerned  himself  in  one  so  lowly,  although 

it  was  on  an  occasion  little  likely  to  impress  him 

with  much    respect  for  her  memory.    He  had 

also  said  some  kind  and  palliative  things  of  her 

in  other  quarters,  and  avowed  an  interest  in  her 

fa  tore  welfare,  maintaining,  in  a  party  at  Mr, 
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Warner's,  as  Rosabel  learned  from  Martha,  in 
a  subsequent  interview  with  her  former  nurse, 
that  such  flights  of  fancy  as  Rosabel  had  dis- 
played were  not  indicative  of  future  delinquency. 
This  was  a  doctrine  too  agreeable  to  her,  and 
its  assertion  was  too  kindly  meant,  not  to  render 
Captain  Ashbrook,  for  the  time,  the  favourite 
hero  of  Rosabel's  imagination,  that  bmu  ideal 
of  excellence  which  every  romantic  girl  frames 
to  herself,  and  which  is  seldom  personified  in 
one  of  their  own  sex.  Meantime,  a  year  slid 
a wav.  Rosabel's  education,  as  it  was  called, 
proceeded  much  in  the  usual  mode  with  young 
ladies  in  the  country  of  that  period.  She  had 
all  her  life  resolutely  opposed  herself  to  tuition, 
and  had  struck  out  her  own  mode  of  study. 
Instructors  were  at  that  time  scarce;  and  such 
as  there  were,  but  indifferent.  From  the  organ- 
ist at  Shrewsbury  the  Misses  Fortescue  picked 
up  a  jingling  of  music,  which  they  were  but 
too  happy  to  abandon  at  a  later  period  of  life  : 
Rosabel  had,  indeed,  a  wild,  careless  way  of 
singing  of  her  own,  and,  as  her  voice  was  sweet 
and  clear,  Sir  John,  as  he  sometimes  heard  her 
untaught  notes  in  the  shrubbery,  and  listened 
to  her  warbling  away  snatches  of  old  tunes  to 
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Howard,  thought,  with  a  father's  partiality, 
that  it  was  well  enough.  Besides  this,  and  a 
little  French,  and  a  little  embroidery,  and  a 
little  dancing,  taught  by  three  itinerant  pro- 
fessors, who  each  came  once  a  quarter,  very 
little  instruction  was  imparted ;  and  the  solid 
branches  of  education  might  be  acquired  by 
accident,  or  they  might  be  omitted  altogether. 
From  her  youth  upwards,  Rosabel,  in  particu- 
lar, had  set  spelling  at  defiance,  detested  gram- 
mar, and  never  could  be  taught  accounts. 

Thus,  unemployed  as  their  minds  were,  the 
sisters  ripened  into  womanhood :  both,  according 
to  general  estimation,  entitled,  by  personal  ap- 
pearance, to  become  County  Belles ;  both  decided 
contrasts  to  each  other  in  every  attribute.  Char- 
lotte methodical,  but  shallow — prudent,  but  de- 
void of  talent — indifferent  to  any  sort  of  culti- 
vation— and  not  over-stocked  with  sensibility. 
Rosabel,  with  desultory  habits,  and  quick  feel- 
ings ;  not  averse  to  intellectual  improvement,  if 
she  knew  bow  to  set  about  it.  As  imprudent  as 
any  human  being  could  be,  credulous,  and  reck- 
less ;  perhaps,  not  really  so  fond  of  admiration 
as  Charlotte;  but,  to  all  appearance,  far  less  anx- 
ious to  retire  from  it  in  public.  Attractive,  if  not 


strictly  beautiful,  she.  was,  of  all  persons,  most 
calculated,  at  this  early  season  of  her  life,  to 
he  admired  hy  the  one  sex,  and  to  he  disliked 
and  depreciated  hy  the  other. 

Meantime,  she  was  verging  to  the  completion 
of  her  seventeenth  year,  little  noticed,  and,  ap- 
parently, little  prized  hy  any  one,  when  an 
accident  disclosed  to  her  that  her  father  was  not 
so  indifferent  to  her  happiness  as  she,  at  one 
time,  conceived.  She  was  prone,  like  all  girls 
of  an  imaginative  turn,  to  desultorv  reading — a 
taste,  under  Mrs.  Waldegrave\s  jurisdiction, 
not  verv  easilv  indulged.  Sir  John's  smaller 
library,  however,  was  encumhered  with  hooks 
in  delightful  confusion,  so  that  a  volume  or  two 
of  Molicre —  translated,  alas!  of  course,  for 
Rosabel, — or  of  the  Spectator, — or  Hell's  The- 
atre,— or  any  other  of  those  forbidden  hoards 
of  miscellaneous  amusement  which  the  young 
love  to  rummage,  half  forgetting,  half  digesting, 
what  they  read,— or  even  a  novel  or  two, — 
could  not,  in  the  plenitude  of  disorder,  bo 
readilv  missed. 

Rosahel,  ignorant  as  she  was,  had  little  re- 
gard to  time  or  place,  when  once  her  atten- 
tion  wjh    riveted    bv    the   sort   of  reading  *he 
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loved.  She  was  immersed,  one  afternoon,  in  Ad- 
dison's exquisite  tale  of  Theodore  and  Constant 
tia,  in  which  the  interest  rests  upon  one  incident 
alone.  She  had  read  to  that  part,  where,  after 
years  of  separation,  and  changed  in  all  but  their 
mutual  attachment* — disguised  by  conventual 
attire, — shackled  by  conventual  vows, — they 
meet  again — the  confessor  and  the  confess- 
ing ; — at  that  moment  of  interest,  her  father's 
step  and  voice  broke  even  that  illusion :  she 
was  not  in  the  confessional  with  Theodore ; 
but  in  a  retired  nook  of  the  library,  a  small 
apartment,  which,  for  warmth,  was  parted  from 
the  principal  room  by  a  green  curtain.  The 
curtain  was,  fortunately,  at  this  moment  drawn 
across. 

"  Sister,"  said  Sir  John  Fortescue,  some- 
what sternly,  "  what  is  the  use  of  reviving 
these  things  ?  Let  all  recollection  of  them  be 
avoided.  The  world,  Penelope,  will  be  glad 
enough  to  revive  such  early  delinquencies,  if 
her  own  family  are  not  determined,  altogether, 
to  dispel  them  from  recollection." 

"  Yes,  brother,"  Mrs.  Waldegrave  began ; 
"  but  in  case  of  Miss  Fortescue's  being  intro- 
duced— of  course,  Rosa  is  not  to  come  out  at 
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present — and,  poor  thing,  had  she  not  better 
still  continue  dining  with  the  governess,  in  re- 
gard to  four  o'clock  being  a  late  hour  for  her 
tender  vears  ?" 

"  Indeed,  sister,  I  doubt  it.  Rosa  is  old 
enough  to  behave  herself  at  table  ;  and,  if  a 
taste  for  good  society  be  not  given  her,  she  will 
take  to  that  which  is  beneath  her." 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  Mrs.  Waldegrave. 

—  Rosabel  could  fanev  the  shake?  of  the 
head  which  accompanied  those  two  words. 

"  People  will  be  glad  enough  to  revive  the 
remembrance  of  her  early  follies,  sister,  if  we 
do  not  show  that  they  are  forgotten  at  home," 
said  Sir  John. 

"  That  is  uncommonly  true,"  observed  weak 
Aunt  Alice,  intending  to  aid  her  sister,  but  na- 
vigating, as  she  always  did,  without  compass. 
*k  If  vou  had  heard  Mrs.  Goodver,  the  other 
day  : — '  Miss  Rosabel  quite  well,  and  at  home 
just  now  ? 

"  It  is  of  little  use,  Alice,  to  mark  such  idle 
inuendoes.  Rosabel,  indeed,  is  likely  to  give 
me  trouble  enough" — 

Sir  John  spoke  in  a  tone  which  went  to  Ro- 
sabel's heart. 
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"  With  regard  to  Charlotte,"  he  continued, 
"  I  feel  not  the  least  uneasiness ;  her  docility 
— her  self-command — her  dutiful  conduct  to 
her  aunts."  (Mrs.  Waldegrave  and  Miss  Alice 
bowed  assent  to  each  of  these  clauses). — "  Char- 
lotte is  sure  to  do  well.  But  Rosa  is  wilful, 
yet  gifted"— 

"  I  am  glad,"  thought  Rosabel,  "  I  have 
some  sort  of  merit" 

— u  Engaging,  but  thoughtless  and  uncertain ; 
and,  since  the  world,"  continued  Sir  John,  little 
thinking  who  listened  to  him, — "  since  the 
world  accords  her  the  meed  of  personal  charms, 
although  I  own  I  see  it  not"  (fathers  are  so 
dull) — "  I  cannot  but  anticipate  for  her  many 
temptations — " 

"  To  which  she  will  but  too  readily  give  ear,*' 
croaked  Mrs.  Waldegrave. 

w  And  snares — " 

"  Which  her  own  folly  will  make  for  her." 

But  at  this  critical  part  of  the  conversation, 
Sir  John  was  suddenly  called  off. 

"  I  am  certainly  highly  flattered,"  thought 
Rosabel,  when,  upon  finding  the  coast  clear, 
she  emerged  from  her  hiding  place :  "  but  my 
father — my  kind,  yet  harsh— affectionate,  yet 
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au-t<*re,  father — shall  not  iirxl  his  Rosabel  *o 
wilful,  vain,  and  ill-fated  a  being  as  lie  has  >et 
her  down  for.  Xo,  Aunt  Waldegravi — no, 
Aunt  A liee  ;  I  mean  to  be  something  better 
than  either  of  vou  vet.  With  manv,  manv 
thanks  for  your  good  opinion  of  me." 

Charlotte  and  Rosabel  had  hitherto  eniovod 
a-  few  opportunities  of  ^ood  society,  or  of  form- 
ing anv  acquaintance  with  the  world,  a<  thev 
had  of  improving  their  mind<,  or  of  eultivatii  £ 
their  taste*.  The  circle  proper  for  them  to 
vi-it  in  the  neighbourhood,  was,  according  to 
the  Waldegrave  code,  extremely  limited  ;  and 
the  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account,  in 
forming  that  circle,  were  station  and  family 
connection  entirely  :  education,  character,  man- 
ner-, acquirements,  were  not  to  be  put  in  the 
halanee.  The  number  of  a  man's  acres  was 
of  far  more  importan.ee  than  the  number  of  his 
virtues.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  all  old 
po<<e->ors  of  the  soil,  mingling,  as  they  usually 
do,  in  the  same*  class,  should  have  notions  of 
tiiis  <ort  :  nor  are  these?  notions  and  distinc- 
tions entirely  to  be  deprecated,  whilst  they  pro- 
serve  them  from  de^iading  marriage**,  or  from 
low  a^oeiate*.      It  i-  onlv  the  illiterate  and   the 
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narrow-minded  who  carry  tbem  to  an  absurd 
extent ;  the  cultivated  and  the  benevolent  know 
how  to  discriminate :  and,  in  the  present  day, 
there  is  a  generous  deference,  on  the  part  of 
rank,  to  talent,  and  to  merit  of  all  kinds,  which 
has  obliterated  the  invidiousness  of  distinctions, 
and  which  must  benefit  all  ranks.  But  this 
would  have  been  quite  incomprehensible  to 
Mrs.  Waldegrave,  whose  mind,  if  she  had  any 
mind,  consisted  in  a  series  of  prejudices,  which 
she  called  reasons. 

The  war  had  robbed  the  country  of  most  of 
its  young  men ;  and  boys,  of  too  tender  age  to 
t&e  an  active  part  in  the  world,  or  elderly 
gentlemen,  constituted  the  bulk  of  male  society* 
In  the  shooting  season,  however,  there  was 
generally  an  influx  of  visitants  ;  some  of  them 
young  men,  who  passed  a  week  or  two  at  Hales 
Hall,  as  their  fathers  or  uncles  bad  done  before 
them.  It  was  upon  these  expected  arrivals,  and 
upon  another  event,  which  was  indeed  an  event, 
as  Mrs.  Waldegrave  said,  that  the  two  affec- 
tionate aunts,  whose  partialities  for  their  elder 
niece  amounted  to  a  sort  of  domestic  party 
spirit,  expatiated,  in -secret  conference,  one  Sep- 
tember morning. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"  Manv  are  the  savings  of  the  w  i>e, 

Extolling  patience  as  the  inte-t  f»rtim<le. 
And  to  the  hearim:  well  of  all  ealttnitic-." 

Milton. 


u  You  know,  sister,  that  the  Captain  is  come 
back,  and  Ash  brook  House  all  astir  ;  the  old 
gentleman's  death  has  brought  him  back,  upon 
leave  of  absence  :  but  he  was  not  in  time  to 
see  his  father,  who  had  lived  at  Bath  for  years/' 

Thus  spoke  Aunt  Alice,  as  she  turned  out  a 
large  bundle  of  patch- work,  from  time  imme- 
morial her  occupation  ;  one  of  those  intermi- 
nable pieces  of  work  which  never  seem  to  grow 
any  larger. 

44  Well — and  how  long  is  the  Captain  to 
stav?  He  likes  Ashbrook;  his  father  never 
did.  He  will  be  thinking  of  marriage  now — 
the  heir  of  Medlicote — it  is  quite  a  duty/' 

Airs.  Waldegrave  had  just  wound  up  half  a 
year's  accounts  as  she  spoke ;  for  she  had  acted, 
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in  that  respect,  as  her  own,  or  rather  as  Sir 
John's,  housekeeper,  since  her  accession  to 
office.  She  looked  at  the  sum  total — an  un- 
pleasant prospect  sometimes.  "  Sir  John's 
expenses  are  very  great,"  she  said,  with  a 
sigh — "  and  all  these  children  to  be  suitably 
provided  for !" 

"  Oh,  Charlotte  is  certain  to  marry,"  ob- 
served A  ant  Alice,  stitching  away. 

"  Probably — only  men  are  frightened  at  large 
families.  Captain  Ashbrook,  for  instance, 
might  not  like  to  marry  the  whole  family. 
And  then  Rosabel  pats  herself  so  forward." — 
She  glanced  again  at  the  accounts.  "  What  a 
sum  for  haberdashery,  and  tailory! — and  to 
think  that  these  girls  must,  and  ought  to  be, 
presented  when  they  go  to  London :  Miss  For- 
tescue  at  any  rate.  She  would  be  the  first  of  the 
Fortescues  who  had  not  been — if  she  is  not." 

"  The  barley-corn  satins  are  coming  in," 
resumed  Aunt  Alice,  working  away. 

"  And  then !  at  my  brother's  death,  if  the 
family  consequence  is  to  be  kept  op,  the  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  must  all  be  beggars !" 

And  if  it  comes  to  that,"  said  Aunt  Alice, 

they  will   never  marry.      I  might,  as  you 
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know,  sister,  have  been  settled  in  life  over  and 
over  again,  if—" 

"  Yes !"  answered  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  sharply, 
"  that's  an  old  story !"     For  she  was  aware  of 
certain,  never-dying,  feminine  weaknesses,  on 
the  subject  of  marriage,  clinging  to  her  sister's 
character,    like   parasitic    plants    to    ancient 
stems ;  and  the  story  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  B.  who 
had  been  "  off,"  as  it  is  called,  because  he  and 
Aunt  Alice  could  not  make  up  five  hundred  a 
year  between  them,  was  indeed,  to  her,  an  old 
story. 

"  He  will  never  think  of  Rosabel ;  but  Char- 
lotte he  might,"  she  went  on  saying  to  herself. 
— "  Even  shoe-leather — what  a  sum  for  that ! — 
and  the  mending  is  as  much  as  the  making!" 

"  Well,  I  hope  he  will  not  chuse  Rosabel,  if 
he  does  think  of  marrying,"  dropped  from  Aunt 
Alice's  lips  by  way  of  soliloquy. 

Independent  of  dislike  to  the  one,  and  par- 
tiality to  the  other,  the  point  of  seniority  was 
a  fixed  principle  in  Mrs.  Waldegrave's  mind. 

"  No  one  will  think  of  Mi6s  Rosabel,  while 
Miss  Fortescue  is  in  the  way,"  she  said,  sternly. 

"  Yet  Lady  Lovaine,  sister — and  you  know 
her  to  be  a  judge — Lady  Lovaine  said,  loud 
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enoogh  for  Rosabel  to  hear — and  the  girl  is 
already  vain  enoogh — '  Rosabel  will  throw  her 
elder  sister  into  the  shade.'  I  declare  it  made 
me  quite  ill  to  hear  her  say  so — so  different  as 
it  used  to  be  between  you  and  me,  Penelope." 

"  My  Lady  has  her  whims,  though  a  very 
extraordinary,  superior  woman." 

**  An  extremely  clever  woman,"  returned 
Aunt  Alice.  "  Poor  dear  Mr.  Beaufort!  not- 
withstanding bis  disappointment — for  he  would 
have  it  she  broke  it  all  off! — would  allow  it  was 
for  the  best!— Heigho!" 

"  Younger  brothers  ought  not  to  think  of 
marriage,  except  with  heiresses,  Alice." 

"  — And  now,  indeed,  he  cannot,"  returned 
Aunt  Alice,  mournfully ;  "  for  he's  speechless 
— his  right  side  went  first — it  is  the  third  stroke, 
Lady  Lovaine  says — the  very  first  news  she 
told  me  yesterday. — Dear  me !" 

"  How  very  good  of  her  ladyship  to  take  such 
an  interest  in  him !  —  But  I  am  afraid,  Alice, 
she  will  think  it  very  unkind  in  us — (just  see! 
the  very  article  of  pins — hairpins,  minikins,  and 
knitting  pins — they  may  well  talk  of  pin-money! ) 
— that  very  item  is  frightful.  She  will  think  it 
so  very  inattentive  in  us  to  be  so  long  in  paying 
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oar  respects,  after  the  illness  of  poor  ray  Loire! - 
Rosabel  has  often  wished  to  see  their  placo  $ 
and  I  can  propose  it  to  her  as  a  little  treat,  arid 
reward  for  her  better  behaviour : — and  it  may- 
be managed  to  leave  her  and  Howard  at  Dray- 
field,  in  onr  way  back,  for  a  time  ;  Mrs.  Rivers 
will  look  well  after  her  there;  and  Howard 
wants  change  of  air." 

"  Very  true,  sister, — you're  always  so  sen- 
sible." 

"  And  if  my  brother  can  be  brought  to  think 
it  best  for  Rosa  to  stay  awhile,  Captain  Ash- 
brook  will  have  time  to  get  acquainted  with 
Charlotte.  It  is,  to  be  sure,"  added  the  widow, 
in  a  canting,  croaking  voice,  "  quite  a  trial  to 
have  my  brother's  family  as  a  charge ! — but  our 
own  little  means,  my  poor  jointure,  will  be 
none  the  worse  for  our  giving  up  housekeeping 
for  a  time." 

"  But  my  brother  means,  I  consider,  that 
Charlotte,  in  another  year,  should — " 

"  Yes,  Alice,  you  are  mighty  slow — if  Miss 
Fortescue  should  marry,  Rosabel  will  be  sadly 
too  young,  too  giddy,  too  childish,  to  take  charge 
of  the  family:  my  brother  knows  that.  He  will 
not  put  Miss  Rosa  at  the  head  of  affairs  for 
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these  five  years.  Never!  to  have  the  order- 
ing of  a  set  of  extravagant,  idle,  good-for- 
nothing  servants;  and  she,  forsooth,  as  idle, 
and,  if  she  could,  would  be  as  extravagant  as 
themselves." 

"  Surely  Captain  Ashbrook  will  see  the  ne- 
cessity for  his  marrying,"  returned  Aunt  Alice, 
catching  up  the  train  of  her  sister's  ideas,  "  the 
property  to  go  away  from  him  to  his  cousin ! 
and  I  suppose  he  has  had  enough  of  fighting 
by  this  time." 

"  I  suppose  so,  too,"  answered  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave,  petulantly,  taking  a  last  look  at  her  ac- 
counts— "  four  and  two  are  six,  and  ten  make 
sixteen,  for  ribbons  only — Boulets  rouge,  Ves- 
trtf  bleu — so,  Miss  Rosa  must  have  her  ruffles 
pinked  too — what  is  the  age  come  too ! — We 
will  keep  her  at  Drayfield,  with  her  top-knot  of 
bright  red,  forsooth,  till  he  has  seen  Charlotte." 

This  arrangement  was  accelerated  by  an  oc- 
currence, which  happened  in  a  more  convenient 
season  than  such  occurrences  usually  happen. 
Howard,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  a  delicate 
child,  and  consequently  an  object  of  peculiar 
affection  to  bis  father,  was  seized  with  what 
was  then  termed  a  milliary  fever ;  upon  the 
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subsiding  of  whirh  complaint,   change   of  air 
was  decidedly  prescribed  for  him.     Drayfield, 
the    Siberia    of    Mrs.    Waldegrave's   imagina- 
tion, was    formerlv  the  seat   of  the    Fortescue 
family;  and,    when  the  family  was  more  opu- 
lent   and    less    numerous,    had    been    usually 
appropriated   to    the   residence    of    the    eldest 
son,  if  perchance   he  married,  and  required  a 
separate*  establishment  previous  to  his  father's 
death.     Of  late  years,  it  had,   however,  been 
found  convenient  to  let  a  portion  of  the  house, 
and  to  convert  it  into  a  farm  ;  reserving,  never- 
theless, a  few  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  family  at 
the  Hall,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  infirmary  to 
recover  from,  or  as  a  change  of  abode  to  avoid 
those    contagious  diseases  then   so   frequently 
fatal  ;    and    of   which    our   grandfathers    and 
grandmothers    were,    with    so    much    reason, 
afraid.     Drav field  had  served  as  a  nurserv  for 
the  young  Fortescues  at  various  times,   when 
Lady  Fortescue  had  been  ill,  or  confined  ;  and, 
before  the  amelioration  in  Rosabel's  condition, 
it    had    been    Mrs.    Waldegrave's    custom    to 
threaten   her  with  being  sent  there  as  a  kind 
of  disgraceful   banishment    from    the  comforts 
of  home,  and  from   the  undervalued    privilege 
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of  her  own  society,  and  that  of  her  aunt.  Ro- 
sabel had,  however,  a  predilection,  rather  than 
a  distaste  for  Drayfield,  with  which  some  of 
her  earliest  associations  were  connected ;  and, 
at  another  time,  she  would  have  hailed  as  an 
emancipation  from  severer  restraint,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  week  or  two  there ;  bnt,  just 
now,  new  pleasures  were  opened  to  her  at 
Hales  Hall ; — her  brothers  were  coming  home, 
and  there  was  going  to  be  a  ball  at  the  nearest 
market  town,  at  which  Charlotte  was  to  be 
introduced ;  and  Rosabel  was  not  without  her 
secret  hopes  that  Sir  John,  being  one  of  the 
stewards,  might  take  it  into  bis  head  that  she 
should  also  partake  of  that  amusement.  More- 
over, Captain  Ash  brook  had  returned.  At 
any  rate,  a  large  party  was  to  assemble  at  the 
Hall  to  dine,  and  to  set  off  from  thence  to  the 
ball.  Under  these  circumstances,  poor  Rosabel 
coloured  with  vexation,  and  was,  perhaps,  as- 
sailed by  some  less  excusable  feeling,  when 
Mrs.  Waldegrave  coldly  informed  her  that 
Howard  and  his  nurse  were  ordered  to  go  to 
Drayfield,  and  that  Sir  John  wished  her  to  ac- 
company them,  to  prevent  Howard  from  being 
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dull,  awav  from  his  brother?  and  sisters;  es- 
pecially  as  she  was  his  favourite  sister. 

"  But,"  added  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  without 
pausing,  lest  there  should  be  time  for  rebellion, 
"  to  shew  vou  how  verv  indulgent  we  are  to 
you,  I  have  obtained  Sir  John's  permission  to 
let  vou  stav  here  till   to-morrow,  that  I   mav 

•  »  • 

take  vou  to  see  mv  own  near  connection,  Ladv 
Lovaine,  and  Medlicote  ;  I  know,  Rosa,  you 
have  long  wished  to  see  that  place,  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  little  indulgence  now  and  then/' 

"  It  i',s  only  now  and  then,"  thought  Rosa,  as 
she  retreated  into  her  own  room,  to  conceal  or 
to  vent  her  vexation  :  but  she  remembered  her 
father — she  thought  of  his  wishes  for  peace — 
the  consideration  which  he  had  evinced,  in  the 
conversation  which  she  had  overheard,  for  her 
real  welfare.  She  felt  her  pride  piqued,  to  evince 
that  she  was  better  than  he  had  thought  her. 

t%  My  father  shall  not  find  Rosabel  so  wilful,  so 
hopeless  a  character  as  he  has  judged  me.  Now 
I  am  put  to  the  proof,  I  will  shew  him  that  I 
can  submit,  for  his  sake.  As  for  my  aunts,  I 
would  not  stir  an  inch  on  the  road  towards  Drav- 
field  for  them,  were  thev  not  mv  father's  sisters/' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"  The  rich  and  great  are  understood 
To  be,  of  course,  both  wise  and  good.** 

Churchill. 


Is  all  her  little  troubles  and  con  teste  with  her 
aunts,  it  was  a  source  of  irritation  to  Rosabel 
that  Charlotte  never  seemed  to  sympathize 
with  her.  Charlotte's  faculties  seemed  frost- 
bound;  her  feelings  withered  by  the  blighting 
influence  of  her  Aunt  Waldegrave's  ascen- 
dancy over  her  mind;  ber  capacity  was,  in 
fact,  limited,  and  her  feelings  for  any  one, 
except  herself,  were  devoid  of  generous 
warmth.  It  is  one  effect  of  early,  and  un- 
limited, and  indiscriminate  indulgence,  per* 
haps  its  worst  effect,  to  render  the  character 
selfish.  From  childhood,  before  her  mother's 
death,  Charlotte  had  studied,  quietly  and  un- 
remittingly, her  own  comfort  and  convenience : 
she  was  a  politician  in  small  matters,  and  in 
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the  most  unobtrusive  manner  ;    and,  with    an 
unconscious    air,    always    secured    her    point. 
From  childhood  she  had  possessed  the  art  of 
protecting  her  privileges,  and  of  securing  her 
property   from  the  incursions  of  her  brothers  ; 
—  no    easv   matter,    for    men    are    not    born 
clrivalric :    and,   from    the    cradle,  girls    must 
vield.  —  In    all    sisterlv    contentions    Rosabel 
was    alwavs     defeated,    and     general  I  v    with 
loss  of  character  ;  whilst   Charlotte  could  pre- 
serve  her   own  temper,    unruffled,   like  those 
northern  seas  which   are  alwavs  frozen.     Her 
calmness    and    forbearance    were,    therefore, 
ever   the    theme  of  praise  ;     and    were    pro- 
portionally the  more  provoking,  and  afforded 
a  greater  contrast  between  her  and  Rosabel, 
for  Mrs.  Waldegrave  to  expatiate  upon.    With- 
out entering  into   a  comparison  between   the 
characters  of   the  two  sisters,  it   may   be  ob- 
served    that    they    stood    upon    very    unequal 
grounds  with  resj  ect  to  their  mutual  affection. 
Rosabel's  nature   was  all    prone  to  love,  and 
wanted  only  an  object  to  bestow  that  love  upon  : 
indulgence  had  made  her  violent,  not  cold  ;  as 
it  was,  she  doated  upon  Charlotte,   though   her 
sisterlv    regard    was    perpetually    chilled    by 
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Charlotte's  almost  invariable  desertion  of  her 
cause,  when  any  contest  arose  between  her  and 
her  aunts:  yet  Rosabel  was  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve that  a  selfish  caution  had  any  part  in  this 
heartless  abandonment  of  her  interests  and 
comforts,  and,  both  to  others  and  to  herself, 
attempted  to  defend  Charlotte's  conduct,  as 
long  as  she  could  blind  herself,  or  others,  to  its 
real  cause. 

She  knew,  however,  from  Charlotte's  wonted 
prudence,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  urge 
her  to  intercede  with  her  aunts  with  regard 
to  her  not  going  to  Dray  field;  and  therefore 
prepared,  not  without  some  girlish  tears,  for  the 
seclusion  of  the  Farm  ;  consoling  herself  with 
the  reflection  that  Howard  would  be  happier 
for  ber  presence ;  and,  perhaps,  comforted  by 
the  idea — so  grateful  to  affectionate  natures — 
that  there  was  even  one  human  being  who  loved 
ber  better  than  he  did  any  one  else.  Too 
proud  to  show  her  mortification,  and  resolved 
to  conduct  herself  to  her  father's  approbation, 
she  therefore,  for  once,  possessed  her  soul  in 
patience.  A  gleam  of  pleasure  was,  however, 
afforded  her  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  Medli- 
cote  Hall,  an  ancient  structure,  and  its  mistress, 
vol.  I.  E 
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Lady  Lovaine,  as  great  a  cariosity  as  any  of  the 
antiques  which  the  old  Hall  contained.     Rosa- 
bel had  only  once  bad  a  glimpse  of  her,  as  she 
was  flying  down  stairs,  in  a  scarlet  riding  habit; 
and,  at  that  single  interview,  had  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  offend  her  ladyship,  who  was  some- 
what of  a  gaunt  and  masculine  figure,  by  mistak- 
ing her  for  Hubert,  who  had  just  returned  from 
hunting.     It  was  in  vain  that  she  had  humbly 
apologized,  and  declared  that,  had  she  seen  her 
ladyship's  face  (for  she  was  behind  her),  she 
would  not  have  made  the  mistake.     This  expla- 
nation bad  not,  however,  been  able  to  save  Rosa- 
bel from  a  lecture  on  manners,  a  subject  with 
which  most  young  persons  would  gladly  dispense. 
Before  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  day  fixed,  the 
party  set  out.     Charlotte  was  left  behind,  al- 
though Mrs.   Waldegrave  made  use   of   the 
family  coach,  because  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
serve a  place  on  the  back  seat  for  Vicky,  the 
beloved  of  Mrs.  Waldegrave's  heart,  if  she  bad 
a  heart, — one  of  those  round-headed,  flat-eared 
little  dogs,  who  live  in  a  perpetual  irritation, 
and  keep  others  so ;  the  politicians,  I  suppose, 
of  the  canine  community.  The  deep-set,  bright, 
dark  eyes  of  Vicky  seemed  well  to  reflect  the 
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harshness  of  his  mistress's  expression  of  coun- 
tenance ;  they  were  congenial  souls ;  his  bark 
was  often  responsive  to  her  notes  of  anger ; 
and,  like  her,  he  seemed  ever  on  the  watch  for 
something  to  censure,  and  to  quarrel  with. 

Drayfield  was  seven  miles  from  Hales  Hall, 
and  Medlicote  twelve  miles  distant;  both  in 
the  same  direction.  The  road  was  uninterest- 
ing, but  as  rough  and  rutty  as  if  it  had  been 
meandering  over  scenes  of  romantic  beauty 
and  variety.  The  day,  for  August,  was  cold 
and  blowy. 

"  Vicky  does  not  like  it,"  observed  Miss 
Alice ;  "  'tis  too  cold  for  him." 

"  Vicky,  pet,  sit  down — there,  be  quiet,"  said 
Mrs.  Waldegrave,  as  if  she  were  speaking  to  a 
favourite  child.  "Rosabel,"  she  added,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  totally  different,  "  you  will  re- 
member, if  you  please,  that  Lady  Lovaine  is  a 
woman  of  rank,  and  highly  bred  up,  and  cannot 
suffer  that  people  of  her  ladyship's  station  and 
our  own  should  mingle  with  their  inferiors. 
You  will  say  nothing  about  being  acquainted 
with  the  Warners." 

"  Is  she  likely  to  ask  me  ?"  enquired  Rosa- 
bel. 

£  2 
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••  SIh*  !  indeed! — Yes!  mv  Ladv  Lovah.e 
Las  her  peculiarities,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
wliat  questions  she  may  chuse  to  ask. — (Vicky, 
darling  pot,  be  quiet  now  ;  you  must  not  put 
vour  nrottv  nose  out  of  the*  window;  vou'll 
catch  cold,  love.) — She's  the  head  of  my  hus- 
band's familv,  and  the  fumilv  of  Lovaine  \\w> 
never  had  a  Wot  upon  its  escutcheon  as  yet/* 

"  I  almost  wisli  it  had,"  said  Rosabel,  as  if 
involuntarilv.  u  I  thought  there  was  a  swme- 
thing." 

«__<  Wish  it  had,'  child!  why?" 

"  Because?—  I  don't  suppose  it  is  right — 1 
feel  >uch  an  interest,  in  those  families  that  are 
some  how  or  other  related  to  our  English 
Kings.  The  Plantagencts,  for  instance,  or 
even  Charles  the  Second;  and  I  thought  that 
those  relationships  never  happened,  some  how 
or  other,  without  a  — blot — or  a  stain — or  a 
something  wrong — or  a — ;  and  1  thought  Lord 
Lovaine  some  how  or  other  had  been  related — 
his  ancestors,  I  mean — to  Charles  the  Second.' ' 

"  Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  "  such  a  cir- 
cumstance as  that  is  not  a  stain,  or  a  blot  at 
all  ;  but  a  verv  great  honour.  To  be  related 
to    the    Plantagenets,    or  Tudors,    or   Stuart-, 
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any  way,  fc  a  very  great  distinction.  Unluckily, 
there  are  but  few  Tudor  descendants.  You 
ought  to  know  more  of  history  than  I  do ;  but 
there  was  only  one  well-authenticated  Tudor 
peerage,  I  believe. — No ;  that  would  not  be  a 
blot  at  all.  It  would  be  a  terrible  stain  to  have 
had  an  ancestor  a  mercer,  or  a  grocer,  for  in- 
stance— to  have  to  put  a  strip  of  leather  across 
one's  armorial  bearings,  like  your  friends  the 
Warners.  I  have  heard  say  bis  grandfather 
was  a  currier :  now  I  do  call  that  a  blot,  and  a 
very  foul  one ;  even  dealing  in  wash-leather 
would  not  carry  it  off,"  she  concluded,  with  a 
smile  so  sneering  and  bitter,  that  Aunt  Alice 
re-echoed  it  in  her  weak  way ;  and  Vicky,  ever 
attentive,  thought  something  was  going  on,  and 
gave  a  start,  and  a  short  bark.  But  Rosabel, 
though  prone  to  laugh,  was  mute  and  thought- 
ful. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  gates  of 
Medlicote  Park,  a  place  looked  upon  with 
great  reverence  by  Mrs.  Waldegrave  and  Aunt 
Alice.  Like  all  narrow-minded  persons,  Mrs. 
Waldegrave  had  her  worldly  idols,  her  stand- 
ards of  importance  and  elevation,  the  monu- 
ments of  greatness,  to  which  she  repaired  in 
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the  humble  character  of  a  worshipper.  Like 
most  arrogant  and  domineering  persons,  she 
was  capable  of  a  mean-spirited  servility  to  the 
great  and  powerful,  and  of  an  abject  depend- 
ance  upon  their  notice  and  good  opinion  for  her 
own  happiness.  Before  she  married,  every 
thought  was  centered  in  the  head  of  her  own 
family  ;  it  was  "  my  brother,"  and  "  my  sister 
Fortescue,"  continually.  The  shadow  of  their 
importance  sheltered,  without  obscuring,  her. 
After  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Waldegrave,  her 
powers  of  veneration  wen*  directed  to  the  heads 
of  his  familv.  It  was  "  mv  sister  Ladv  Lo- 
vaine,"  and  "  my  Lord/"  who  were  her  oracles 
on  all  subjects,  from  the  highest  points  of  moral 
importance,  down  to  the  curing  of  a  sore  throat. 
Lady  Lovaine  was  a  woman  who  chose  to 
practise,  or  to  affect,  great  eccentricities.  In 
common  life,  she  would  have  been  accounted 
a  very  coarse,  rude  woman,  who  did  not  know- 
how  to  behave  ;  but,  being  Lady  Lovaine,  her 
singularities  were  regarded  by  her  inferiors  as 
characteristics  of  a  strong  mind,  superior  mas- 
culine understanding,  powerful  judgment,  &c. 
Like  insane  persons,  she  knew  how  to  soften, 
in  society  when?  her  freedoms  and  peculiarities 
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would  not  be  submitted  to,  the  strange  and 
harsh  features  of  her  accustomed  deportment 
From  the  practice,  however,  of  appearing 
singular,  she  had,  in  process  of  time,  really 
become  so,  and  "  Lady  Lovaine's  way"  was 
a  6ort  of  proverbial  phrase  for  every  thing 
that  was  disagreeable,  eccentric,  and  overbear- 
ing. 

Lord  Lovaine  was  far  less  offending,  and, 
by  a  long  series  of  goat,  and  a  natural 
touch  of  imbecility,  two  things  which  his  wife 
hinted  were  hereditary  in  his  family,  was  re- 
duced nearly  to  the  condition  of  a  cypher;  like 
most  men  of  the  same  description,  not  being 
wise  enough  or  strong  enough  to  take  his  own 
part  He  made,  however,  what  is  termed  an 
excellent  husband ;  a  despotic  government,  not 
under  the  Salique  law,  being  completely  esta- 
blished at  Medlicote,  the  splendid  seat  of  Lord 
Lovaine,  and  of  his  ancestors. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  splendid  place ;  truly  En- 
glish ;  at  once  imposing  and  comfortable.  Ro- 
sabel, as  the  carriage  entered  the  Park,  ex- 
claimed that  she  had  never  seen  such  elms-, 
overarching  the  broad  carriage  road,  and  many 
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of  their  branches  propped  with  artificial  metallic 
aids,  to  sustain  timber  of  such  antique  growth. 
Beneath,  as  in  a  vista,  wore  seen  the  numerous 
antlered  inhabitants  of  a  scene  at  once  sylvan 
and  magnificent;  and  now,  afar  olT,  Lady  Lo- 
vaine  herself  appeared,  directing  the  operations 
of  some  workmen,  who  were  employed  in  thin- 
ning the  timber.  A  turn  in  the  road  soon 
brought  her  ladyship's  visitants  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  place  where  she  stood  ;  but,  though 
it  was  evident  that  she  saw  them,  she  moved 
neither  feature  nor  limb  to  welcome  them  ;  but 
continued,  with  stentorian  voice,  haranguing 
her  "  subordinates,"  as  *ho  usuallv  called  them. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  little  riding  hat,  a  drab 
great  coat  with  capes,  not  the  famous  ]\!accaroni 
cut,  invented  by  the  reigning  belie,  Miss  North, 
but  a  far  less  elegant,  and  more  antique  article, 
with  a  cravat,  and  large,  masculine  boots.  This 
was  her  usual  undress  costume,  out  of  doors, 
and  was  not,  at  that  period,  outrageously  pe- 
culiar; but  it  was  her  figure,  so  gaunt,  and 
stitT,  that  gave  it  a  ludicrous  aspect,  as  >hu 
stootl,  blown  about  bv  the  wind. 

"  What/'   cried    Rosabel,    bursting    into    an 
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irreverential  laugh,  "  is  that  Lady  Lovaine  ? 
I  really  thought  it  was  a  figure  set  up  to  frighten 
kites  or  crows." 

"  Rosa — my  dear,"  exclaimed  both  her  aunts 
at  once,  "  I  am  shocked — quite — " 

But  Lady  Lovaine  bad,  by  this  time,  with 
commanding  strides,  reached  the  carriage,  and 
ordering  the  coachman  to  stop,  peeped  in  at  the 
carriage  window,  taking  a  complete  survey  be- 
fore she  addressed  any  one. 

"  So,  you  are  here,  are  you  ?  and,  Vicky, 
you  are  here,  I  see.  So !  I  expected  what  I 
call  a  family  inundation  the  moment  I  saw  the 
coach.  I  am  glad  you  were  not  half  an  hour 
sooner :  I  am  so  busy.  Come,  Miss  Alice,  do 
get  out  and  walk ;  it  is  a  sin  to  be  driving  for 
young  people  on  this  fine  day.  You  have  a 
niece  there,  I  see:  let  us  have  her  out 
too." 

Rosabel,  who  had  no  objection,  was  delighted 
to  jump  out,  and  join  her  ladyship ;  but  Miss 
Alice,  who  was  regularly  set  forth  for  a  morn- 
ing visit,  remained  where  she  was. 

44  So !  she  is  in  full  feather,  I  suppose ; 
trigged  out,  I  suppose,  in  her  best  Artois"  said 
Lady    Lovaine,  contemptuously.   "  Charming 
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creature  !"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone.  "  But 
you  have  clogs,  or  walking  shoes,  I  suppose  ? 
not  water-proof,  1  dare  say.  Xow  if  von  want 
a  recipe  for  making  shoes  water-proof,  I  can 
give  you  one.  Let  me  see— but  I  have  it  all 
written  down  at  home.  It  would  be  well  for 
you  to  use  it,  your  family  being  rather  given  to 
gadding-  about.  Have  you  ever  been  at  Medli- 
cote  before? — Of  course  you  are  bound  to 
admire  this  entrance.  Your  Aunt  Alice  calls 
it  quite  classical— ha,  ha,  ha!  it  is  Gothic,  von 
know.  Lookup;  do  you  see  the  portcullis? 
Xow  turn  your  head  round,  and  tell  me,  do 
you  observe  my  improvements  yonder?" 

She  pointed,  whilst  speaking,  to  a  large  bank, 
covered  with  flowering  shrubs,  on  which  was 
an  ample  terrace  walk,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
terraces,  the  highest  of  which  was  clothed  with 
shrubs,  mantling  until  thev  amounted  to  a  thick 
and  hanging  wood. 

"  There,  if  vou  like  to  drown  yourself,"  said 
Lruly  Lovable,  pointing  to  a  high  spot  in  the 
accent,  "  is  the  spot  where  fair  Lucy  of  Medli- 
cote  drowned  herself,  a  hundred  years  a^o,  for 
a  mere  trifle— a  disappointment  of  the  heart. 
The  girl  must  have  been  deranged,  or  a   fool. 
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She  was  a  direct  ancestor  of  my  Lord's.  Well, 
come  in,  and  have  some  luncheon :  I  suppose, 
like  all  the  rest  of  your  family,  yon  eat  lun- 
cheon— a  very  bad  habit,  and  what  1  attribute 
Mrs.  Waldegrave's  indigestion  to." 

As  her  ladyship  spoke,  she  marched  in,  with- 
out seeming  to  remember  tbat  there  was  any 
one  behind  her ;  crossed  a  hall,  passed  through 
a  billiard  room,  proceeded  through  several  apart- 
ments, and,  opening  a  door,  walked  into  a  very 
small,  close,  kind  of  study,  where  sat,  on  an  easy 
chair,  with  a  cushion  under  each  elbow,  the 
infirm,  harmless  nobleman,  whose  virtues 
Rosabel  had  doily  heard  called  up,  ever  since 
she  had  come  into  close  contact  with  Mrs.  Wal- 
degrave  and  Aunt  Alice. 

**  Here,  my  lord — you  are  quite  astounded — 
why  it  is  only  something  young  and  lively 
from  Mrs.  Waldegrave's  store-room.  But 
where  are  the  two — old  maids — I  was  going 
to  call  them  ?  Oh,  here  they  are.  Well,  girls, 
how  are  you  ?  Begone,  you  wretch,"  she 
added,  kicking  Vickey  out  of  the  room. 
"  There's  no  animal  in  nature  to  be  endured, 
except  a  monkey.  If  you  saw  my  sweet  Jacko, 
Miss  Rosabel,  .you  would  lose  your  heart  di- 
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recti;/.  Talking  of  heart?,  there's  Captain  Ash- 
brook  somewhere  about.  If  anv  one  has  a 
heart  that  goes  a  beting,  it  would  !)e  a?  well 
to  b<Mow  it  upon  him.  Alice,  have  you  ijuiw 
d«ne  with  such  matters?  You  have?  Yes 
>o  I   thought." 

k*  Sir  John  quite  well?"  said  Lord  Lovaine, 
a  shrivelled-looking  old  man,  his  face  all  no-e, 
and  no  cheeks,  and  with  a  frame  so  attenuated, 
that  one  wondered  on  what  inflammatory  part 
"1  it  that  fierce  demon  of  voluptuousness,  the 
gout,  could  make  its  prev. 

"  Sir  John,  my  lord,  is  quite  as  well,  1  eon- 
rider,  a.s  the  season  will  permit.  We  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  ague  about  us,  in  the  village,  and 
down  at  the  lodges.  It  has  been  remarkably 
trying  this  winter.  Have  you  the  ague  at  Med- 
licoto,  inv  lord  ?" 

"Oh.1  the  ague!"  said  Lady  Lovaine;  -J 
cure  that  directly.  The  snuff  of  a  candle, 
boiled  in  treacle— a  specific,  quite  ;  and  a  re- 
markably cheap  remedv." 

k4  Dear  me!"  said  Aunt  Alice,  as  if  a  new 
light  had  broken  in  upon  her  ;  "  So  it  is." 

"  My  lady,"  said  Lord  Lovaine,  with  an  effort 
<>f  speech  which  seemed   like  his  last  gasp.   -  j, 
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an  excellent  physician  ;  she  prescribed  for  me 
yesterday — a  very  powerful  dose." 

"  A  pound  of  garlic,  boiled  in  strong,  good 
beef  tea ;  to  be  taken  at  intervals — of  two  to 
four  hours.  Those  who  take  it  once,  never 
have  the  gout  again,"  said  Lady  Lovaine,  im- 
periously. 

"  What  a  nice  thing  for  my  brother,"  said 
Mrs.  Waldegrave :  "  remember,  Alice." 

"  Try  it  yourself  first,  my  good  lady,"  said 
Lord  Lovaine.  "  I  assure  you,"  be  added,  in 
a  low  voice,  "  'tis  most  inflaming." 

"  Captain  Ashbrook,  my  lady,"  interposed 
the  servant,  who  at  this  moment  opened  the 
door. 

"  Well  then,  here  is  something  more  inflam- 
ing," said  Lady  Lovaine.  "  Mrs.  Waldegrave, 
look  well  after  your  niece.  Shew  Captain 
Ashbrook  into  the  library.  He  has  been  wan- 
dering about  bis  old  haunts,  as  he  calls  them, 
all  the  morning,  and  is  not,  I  dare  say,  fit  to  be 
seen.  Nevertheless,  c'est  un  brave  gargon. 
Come,  Alice ;  come,  Miss  Roealina.  I  am 
glad  they  did  not  christen  you  Penelope — I 
hate  classical  names." 

"  My  lord  looks  sadly,  poor  dear  man,"  said 


Mr=.   «'al  Iciravc.  a<  tie  four  U!ie=  trnJcial 

•■  Oh.  I  am  l.a;  :  y  to  -ay  !:e  is  really  ;  nUt'. 
'o;vn  a  !l!'!.-.  a:  '.a=t  :  too  fell  a  taUt  by  far— 
luhe  a  comfort  M  <•  e  hiia  re-luet-l— ,v.ro  a 
comfort.  I  B«ure  vox  Mr..  Waainjrcv.;." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  His  yean  but  young,  but  his  experience  old, 
His  head  unrndlowM,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 
— — — __—  and,  in  mind, 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman." 

Shaksprarr. 


On  any  other  occasion,  Rosabel  would  have  loi- 
tered in  the  spacious  rooms  through  which  she 
now  passed,  adorned  with  carious  cabinets,  and 
with  crystal  vases,  and  Delft  china,  arranged 
about  them,  and  their  walls  hang  with  many  an 
antique  portrait,  or  a  favourite  game  piece,  or 
flower  piece.  At  any  other  time  Rosabel  would 
have  deviated  into  the  hall  to  gaze  at  the  fa- 
mous Henri  Coutters,  which  hung  there,  de- 
picting swans,  whose  plumage  seemed  to  rise 
and  unfold  in  all  the  dignity  and  beauty  of 
nature.  At  any  other  moment  Rosabel  could 
not  have  avoided  running  to  the  windows  to 
gaze  out  upon  the  lawns,  deepened  with  stately 
cedars,  or  embellished  by  the  flowering  boughs 
of  the  lauristinus,  not  yet  in  all  its  pride  of 
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bl..»s-om,  it-  dark  foliage  contracting  fiiuly 
with  tin.*  soft  nivrn  of  the  velvet  sward.  But 
now  she  hastened  on,  coming  indeed  la<t 
in  the  train,  and  almo-t  treading  on  Aunt 
Alice's  hiuh-heeled  shues,  or  catching  Iht  k.ot 
in  Mrs.  Waldegrave's  train.  She  fell  back, 
however — she  could  not  resist  it — to  look  at 
some  tapestry  :  she  had  never  *een  any  before. 
44  Captain  Ashbrook  is  a  great  acquisition 
to  the  neighbourhood,"  observed  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave  to  Lady  Lovaine  :  taking  the  opportunity, 
whilst  Rosabel  was  out  of  hearing,  to  make  her 

remark. 

44  Yes  ;  especially  to  those  who  have  daugh- 
ters or  nieces,",  replied  Lady  Lovaine  :  walking, 
according  to  her  custom,  very  fast,  and  leaving 
Mrs.  Waldegravo,  breathless,  half  behind  her. 
"  Which  of  vour  voung  ladies  do  vou  intend 
for  him  ?     Your  god-daughter,  I  suppose/' 

"  Oh,  Miss  Fortescue,"  said  Mrs.  Walde- 
<n*ave,  loftily,  "  has  no  occasion  for  any  one  to 
look  out  for  her  ;  she  is  sure  to  have  numerous 

proposals." 

44  The  world,  then,  is  altered  since  I  was 
voung  ;  for  it  was  not  then  the  practice  to  offer 
to  voung  ladies,  unless  there  were  some  temp- 
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tatiori8  besides  mere  prettiness  or  sweetness: 
but,  since  Charlotte  is  likely  to  abound  in 
lovers,  it  will  be  as  well  to  bestow  Captain 
Asbbrook  upon  Rosabel — fair  Rosabella." 

"  Your  Ladyship's  opinion  has  always  weight 
with  me,"  returned  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  her 
colour  mounting  into  her  face ;  "  but  Rosabel 
is  a  mere  child;  we  do  not  sanction  such 
notions  in  children  of  her  age." 

"  Children  of  her  age,  sister  Waldegrave, 
will  have  such  notions ;  and  the  more  you  keep 
them  from  male  society,"  she  added,  stopping 
still,  and  looking  sternly  in  Mrs.  Waldegrave's 
face,  "  the  more  of  these  notions  they  will 
have." 

"  Bless  me,  you  astonish  me!"  said  Miss 
Alice,  who  just  now  joined  her  Ladyship  and 
Mrs.  Waldegrave. 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  of  your  Lady- 
ship sanctioning  such  things,"  observed  Mrs. 
Waldegrave,  sanctimoniously. 

"  That  is  Captain  Ash  brook,"  said  Lady 
Lovaine,  stopping  short  in  one  of  the  passage- 
rooms.  The  colour  came  into  Rosabel's  face  : 
hnt,  after  all,  it  was  only  a  picture — a  boy  in  a 
green  velvet  coat,  with  a  dog  beside  him,  stiff, 
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and  quaint,  and  set,  like  most  of  the  portraits 
of  that  dav,  vet,  with  a  certain  fire  in  his  dark 
eyes. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Rosabel,  "  can  that  be 
like  Captain  Ashbrook  ?" 

"  Judge  for  yourself,"  replied  Lady  Lovaine, 
opening  another  door — "  Ashbrook,  why,  for 
shame  ! — what  self-indulgence  !  a  soldier,  and 
fatigued  with  a  day's  sport  ! — here  are  Mrs. 
Waldegrave  and  the  Miss  Fortescues,  your 
neighbours;  not  sisters,  but  aunt  and  niece :'' 
she  added,  with  an  expression  of  half  malicious 
pleasure  ;  for  she  had  a  cordial  dislike  to  Mrs. 
Waldegrave,  an  infinite  contempt  for  Aunt 
Alice;  who,  having  been  the  youngest  of  her 
family,  could  never  be  persuaded  to  think  her- 
self old. 

Captain  Ashbrook  sprang  from  the  couch  on 
which  he  had  thrown  himself,  being  tired  with 
the  morning's  exercise,  and  turned  towards  the 
ladies,  thus  introduced  to  him,  a  countenance 
so  animated  and  intelligent,  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  minutely  to  have  criticised  its 
claims  to  regularity  of  feature.  Yet,  with- 
out being  able  to  bear  that  test,  it  was  not  a 
countenance  to  disappoint   the    romantic  par- 
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tiality  which  Rosabel  had  encouraged  for  her 
hitherto  unknown  friend.  There  was  not 
beauty  enough  to  endanger  a  man's  being  a 
coxcomb  on  that  account ;  there  were  no  "  chi- 
selled, A  nti  nous-like"  features — no  "  polished 
brow" — no  "  dark  fringes  that  swept  the  cheek 
by  way  of  eye-lashes;" — in  all  these  attri- 
butes of  a  hero  of  romance,  Captain  Ashbrook 
was  deficient  His  complexion  was  a  good  deal 
sun-burnt,  and  he  looked  older  from  that  cir- 
cumstance than  he  really  was.  His  hair,  which 
was  well  enough  in  its  way,  was  atrociously 
turned  back  from  the  forehead,  and  rigidly 
trained  into  two  regular  curls,  over  each  ear. 
Moreover,  its  natural  beauty  of  hue  was  en- 
tirely obliterated  by  that  infamous  invention, 
powder,  already  somewhat  in  the  wane  for 
young  ladies,  but  still  used  by  gentlemen,  and 
by  military  men  retained  until  a  period  which 
we  can  all  remember.  Besides,  to  leave  the 
poor  man  no  chance  of  looking  like  a  natural 
human  being,  it  was  clubbed,  as  they  then  called 
it,  behind ;  that  is  to  say,  tied  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  a  horse's  tail,  forming  a  sort  of  sequel 
to  the  un  hap  pin  ess  of  the  ill-used,  tortured  beads 
of  those  times. 
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With  all  this,  it  was  some*  merit  to  look  well ; 
yet  Rosabel,  from  force  of  education,  and  not 
having  had  the  advantage  of  our  modern  taste, 
thought  it  all  very  becoming.  It  was  true,  this 
mode  of  dressing  the  hair  shewed  to  full  ad- 
vantage the  fine,  manly,  open  brow  of  Captain 
A<hbrook  ;  whilst  the  formal  cut  of  a  military 
undress,  which  he  wore,  harmonized,  if  any 
t\ing  eo n  1<1  harmonize,  with  the  stvle  of  his  hair. 
Hut,  after  all,  men  owe  little  to  the  details  of 
personal  appearance  ;  scarcely  anything  to  fea- 
ture, in  the  eves  of  women  of  discernment, 
but  every  thing  to  expression,  manner,  anil  in- 
telligence. It  was  the  good  breeding  of  Cap- 
tain Ashbrook,  his  animation  and  ea-e  —  the 
superiority  of  mind,  obvious,  even  in  his  casual 
remarks — for  in  these,  I  think,  it  is  sometimes 
mo>t  obvious  :  the  happy  wit  which  he  had  of 
enticing  people,  as  it  were*,  to  converse  ;  not 
plunging  red-hot  into  discourse,  as  many  do, 
becoming  soon  breathless  themselves,  and 
scarcely  giving  people*  time  to  absent.  I  lis  evi- 
dent wi>h  not  to  shine  outrageously  himself, 
as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  to  please 
gracefully,  and  to  draw  forth  the  most  agree- 
able qualities  uhieh   his  companions  pos^e^ed. 
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It  was  all  these  attributes  combined,  with  a  cer- 
tain easy  gallantry  to  ladies,  that  formed  the 
basis  of  bis  success  in  gaining  their  admira- 
tion ;  and  not  his  fine  eyes,  or  Roman  profile, 
or  handsome  figure,  or  any  of  those  adventi- 
tious and  unimportant  circumstances.     Captain 
Ashbrook  had  a  happy  look,  a  beaming,  kindly 
eye;  when  his  face  was  serious,  it  was  very 
serious — deeply  reflective — almost  stern  ;  but, 
in  general,  it  had  the  expression  of  a  refined 
joyousness ;    not  a  coarse,   unthinking   mirth, 
but  a  gaiety,  a  gladness,  which  springs  from 
a  proper  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
many  delights  of  our  daily  existence.     And,  as 
yet,  though  the  tranquillity  of  his  present  lei- 
sure hours  was  enhanced  by  the  remembrance 
of  past  toil  and  privations,  his  experience  had 
comprised  no  actual  troubles,  except  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  that  was  palliated  by  circum- 
stances— no  real  affliction  or  bitter  disappoint- 
ment ;    few  things  to  wound    his    self-love  ; 
nothing  to  sully  bis  fame,  or  to  threaten  the 
stability  of  bis  fortunes. 

Rosabel  trembled,  as,  according  to  orders, 
she  sat  down  on  the  very  next  seat  to  him,  and 
thought  she  was  dreaming. 
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Lady  Lovaine,  though  not  inhospitable  at 
other  meals,  disapproved  of  luncheons,  and 
therefore  sat  apart,  looking  on  chillingly  at  the 
good  appetites  of  her  guests. 

"  Ashbrook,  do  you  attend  to  my  Cousin 
Waldegrave,  if  you  please.  Rivers,  see  that 
my  Lord's  panada  is  taken  into  the  study  di- 
rectly. Miss  Rosa,  are  you  actually  hungry  ? 
— and  when  you  have  all  finished,"  she  re- 
sumed, after  allowing  a  very  brief  time  for  the 
repast,  "  Captain  Ashbrook  will  shew  the  fair 
Rosabella  the  picture  gallery." 

"  My  horses  are  rested,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs, 
Waldegrave,  endeavouring  to  look  placid. 

"  Very  well ;  they  can  wait,  I  suppose ;  it 
will  do  them  no  harm  to  stand,  or  they  can  go 
round  again  to  the  stables.  Captain  Ashbrook, 
you  know  the  way — but  I  think  if  you  were  to 
take  Miss  Rosa  a  turn  on  the  terrace  first,  it 
would  do  you  both  good: — Aunt  Alice,  what 
are  you  stirring  for  ?  they  don't  want  you — 
well,  do  not  stay  above  an  hour  at  any  rate, 
young  people,"  added  her  Ladyship.  "  Shew 
Miss  Rosa  my  improvements,  Ashbrook — the 
new  alcoves  and  the  fucbias." 

"  Her  ways  are  inexplicable !"   said  Mrs. 
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Waldegrave  to  herself,  as  Rosabel  and  Captain 
Ashbrook  closed  the  door  after  them. 

"  Captain  Ashbrook  is,  as  yon  remark,"  re- 
sumed Lady  Lovaine,  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
neighbourhood.  I  am  quite  happy  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  him  and  your  niece 
together — there  they  are — look,  Alice,  look — 
they  walk  too  fast  to  be  making  love,  I  think — 
but  Rosabel  is  really  a  fine-looking  girl — re- 
markably like  her  mother's  family." 

"  My  niece  Charlotte,"  observed  Miss  Alice, 
timorously,  "  is  allowed  to  be  most  of  a  lady  ; 
so  very  well-conducted  and  quiet." 

"  Very  likely ;  but  I  don't  like  quiet  girls, 
I  would  as  soon  have  Jacko  without  bis  tricks  : 
quiet  girls  are  like  still  waters,  always  the 
deepest  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  I  think  you  were 
to  have  the  recipe  for  my  famous  tic  doulou- 
reux plaister ;  I  cannot  give  you  the  recipe,  it 
is  a  profound  secret ;  but,  if  you  will  come  with 
me  to  my  Lord's  room,  I  will  hunt  for  some  of 
the  plaister  for  you." 

She  gave  a  parting  look  at  the  young  pair. 
"  There  they  are — they  seem  to  fly  now ! — what 
spirits  your  niece  has!  you  should  bring  her 
forward ;  she  will  be  a  credit  to  the  family." 
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Meantime,  Captain  Ashbrook  and  his  fair 
conij>anion  proceeded  leisurely  through  the 
most  frequented  walks  of  the  pleasure-grounds 
around  Mcdlieote  Hall,  resting  every  now  and 
then  to  admire  the  views,  or  to  expatiate  upon 
the  characteristics  of  the  scenerv.  Ro.«abel, 
accustomed  to  exercise,  and  therefore  enioving 
it,  would  have  derived  pleasure  from  the  walk 
with  any  species  of  companion,  or  with  none 
at  all  :  perhaps  she  might  actually  have  en- 
joved  her  walk  more  without  the  societv  of 
Captain  A-hbrook,  whose  presence*  she  could 
not  help  regarding  with  some  awe.  She  re- 
membered that  he  had  witnessed  her  early 
transgression  ;  but,  though  she  remembered  it, 
it  had,  nevertheless,  almost  escaped  Captain 
Ashbrook's  remembrance.  At  first,  when  he 
saw  her,  a  sort  of  vague  recollection,  an  indis- 
tinct notion,  came  across  him  of  some  peculiar 
incident  in  which  he  had  taken  a  part  having 
attached  to  one  of  the  Miss  Fortescues  ;  and  he 
presentlv  remembered  the  whole  history.  But 
two  vears  of  actual  service  had  mute  effaced 
the  voung  lady's  name  and  person  from  his  me- 
niorv,  and  he  began  to  wonder  whether  this 
was  the  same  Miss  Fortcscue  that  had  a  taste 
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for  adventures.  He  regarded  her,  therefore, 
with  considerable  attention,  was  on  the  look  oat 
for  eccentricity  and  flippancy,  studied  well  the 
expression  of  her  features,  and  ended  by  con- 
cluding that  she  was  too  subdued,  and  innocent- 
looking,  too  timid,  and  must  be  still  too  young, 
to  have  engaged  two  years  ago  in  such  a  frolic. 

He  thought  himself  remarkably  fortunate, 
however,  to  escape  from  three  elderly  ladies, 
each  endowed  with  some  unpleasing  peculia- 
rity, with  a  fine,  artless,  and  happy-looking 
girl,  who  bounded  along  to  his  heart's  content, 
and  whose  very  speed  and  elasticity  were  re- 
freshing after  the  hobbling  pace  of  Lord  Lo- 
vaine,  when  he  could  crawl  out,  or  Lady  Lo- 
vaineV  deviating  and  capricious  ways,  now 
quick,  now  slow,  and  incessantly  stopping  or 
running  off.  After  all,  thought  Captain  Ash- 
brook,  as,  standing  by  Rosabel,  he  caught  a 
view  of  her  glowing  face,  "  there  is  nothing  like 
youth  in  woman — especially  after  those  three 
parchment,  dried-up  faces — I  beg  their  pardons 
— excellent  women,  no  doubt — but  not  to 
look  at" 

"Well,"  thought  Rosabel,  in  her  turn,  "  I  had 
no  idea  gentlemen  were  so  easy  to  talk  to ; — I 
vol.  I.  F 
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am  sure  I  shall  never  be  able  to  endure  Mr. 
Henry  Warner  again  ; — there  is  something  so 
verv  different — though  I  can  scarcely  tell  what 
it  is — I  wonder  whether  he  goes  to  the  ball." 

"  You  are  serious,"  said  Captain  Ashbrook, 
smiling — "  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  you 
are  quite  out  of  sight  of  your  aunts." 

"  What  can  he  mean  ?"  thought  Rosabel  ; 
"  now  he  is  referring  to  former  times  ;  it  is  too 
bad." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  good  ball  at  Che- 
verton  next  week,"  resumed  Captain  Ashbrook  ; 
"  do  vou  think  we  shall  ?" 

"  I  reallv  do  not  know — I  cannot  tell — but  I 
dare  say — there  is  a  moon,  I  believe — that  is  a 
great  point." 

"  Oh  !  certainlv  ;  but  the  moon  will  not  do 
everything:.  Do  vou  like  minuets  ?  For  mv 
part,  I  have  led  such  a  rambling  life  of  late,  I 
am  not  competent  to  a  minuet." 

"Xor  I  either,"  answered  Rosabel,  discon- 
solately ;  "  but  I  do  enjoy  a  country  dance. 
Mv  sister  Charlotte  will  be  there ;  but  I  am 
thought  too  young." 

Captain  Ashbrook  was  all  disappointment 
and  gallantry,  and  said,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
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more  on  the  occasion  than  he  would  have  done 
to  Mrs.  Waldegrave  or  to  Aunt  Alice;  and 
Rosabel  began  to  be  very  happy  indeed.  She 
knew  not  how  it  was,  but  she  had  never  found 
the  breeze  so  refreshing,  nor  seen  the  tints  so 
fine ;  they  fell  with  such  delicacy,  and,  to  speak 
figuratively,  so  discriminatingly,  upon  the 
early-fading  trees. 

Captain  Ashbrook  felt  more  enthusiastic  than 
usual  as  to  the  beauties  of  the  place,  which,  in 
general,  he  commended  not;  for  Lady  Lovaine's 
improvements,  as  she  called  them,  were  not  to 
his  taste.  The  words  "  lovely,  charming,  de- 
lightful/' came,  he  knew  not  how,  very  readily 
to  his  lips ;  he  began  to  think  he  bad  done  his 
Aunt  injustice,  and  that  some  of  her  plantations 
looked  well  in  certain  aspects — that  the  lake 
was  not  positively  frightful,  and  that  he  would 
not  altogether  pull  down  the  new  wing  of  the 
house,  which,  the  day  before,  be  bad,  in  his 
own  mind,  condemned.  Nature,  this  day,  to 
this  gay  couple,  bad  been  in  her  very  best 
garb. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


LilnT.i!  Niiiuir 

\\  hat  l  >  lifMitti-'Hi-  woman  kin«l, 

W  hat  anii'-,  what  armour  ha^  >he  aw^u'd  ? 

Beaulv  i^  \)  ith 


(\\rTAiN  Ashbrook  and  Rosabel  had  set  oil'  on 
their  walk  at  a  scrupulous  distance  from  each 
other;  he  respectfully  handing  her  over  any 
obstacle  that  occurred,  but  not  presuming  to 
oiler  her  his  arm.  As  thev  returned,  however, 
descending  terrace  after  terrace,  they  found 
themselves  on  much  more  sociable  terms  than 
when  they  had  set  out.  They  trotted  down, 
very  gaily,  till,  as  they  came  to  the  last  set  of 
steps,  Captain  Ashbrook  said,  "  You  will  want 
assistance  here,  I  think  ;  will  vou  allow  me  to 
otter  you  mv  arm." 

Now  Rosabel  was  seldom  in  want  of  assist- 
ance upon  any  occasion  of  this  sort;  her  com- 
panionship with  her  brother  Hubert  having 
taught  her  at  any  rate  the  art  of  jumping  over 
stiles,  clearing  fences,  and  such  like;  however, 
she  took  the  Captain's  arm. 
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It  was  in  this  guise  they  walked  up  to  the 
carriage  where  Mrs.  Waldegrave  was  seated, 
and  whither  she  summoned  her  niece  by  a  ser- 
vant. Lady  Lovaine,  who  was,  to  use  her  own 
phrase,  in  and  out  all  day,  met  them  at  the  hall 
door. 

"  I  have  been  unable  to  comply  with  your 
commands,  my  lady,"  said  Captain  Asbbrook. 
— "  Miss  Fortescue  is  hurried  away :  she  has 
seen  scarcely  anything." 

"Not  much  hurried,  considering  that  you 
have  been  just  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
grounds,"  answered  her  ladyship.  "  But,  as 
the  park  is  not  going  to  run  away,  you  can 
make  out  your  appointment  with  .Captain  Ash- 
brook  some  other  day,  Miss  Rosabel ;  and  then 
be  can  shew  you  the  decoy." 

She  raised  her  voice  with  malicious  intent, 
and  the  design  took  effect;  for  at  the  words 
41  appointment"  and  "  decoy,"  immediately  two 
beads  were  popped  out  of  the  carriage  window. 

Lady  Lovaine,  who  hated  Mrs.  Waldegrave, 
as  sisters-in-law  can  bate  sisters-in-law,  and 
who  could  not  be  troubled  with  Miss  Alice, 
took  an  especial  pleasure  in  defeating  any  of 
their  schemes. 
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"  Your  niece,"  she  said,  putting  in  her  head 
at  the  window,  "  can  come  some  other  morn- 
ing to  see  the  pictures,  and  the  petrifying  well 
on  the  terrace,  and  the  decov.  Thev  have 
found  so  much  to  sav  to  each  other  between  the 
yew  hedges,  that  there  is  not  time  now." 

"  Charlotte  shall  have  that  honour,  it  will  be 
her  turn,"  said  Mrs.  Waldegrave.  "  Rosa, 
you  are  keeping  her  ladyship  standing." 

"  Besides,"    said   Rosabel,  just  as  she  was 

stepping  into  the  carriage*,  "  I  shall  be  at  Dray- 

field." 

u  Dravfield  ?     Well,  that  is  onlv  four  miles 
•  * 

olT.  Captain  Ashbrook  can  drive  the  phaeton 
over  for  vou,  as  he  is  here  six  davs  out  of  the 
seven.  Good  morning,  Penelope;  I  hope  you 
will  enjoy  vour  drive  home.  I  like  vour  niece 
vastly.  We  must  all  go  to  this  ball,  I  suppose, 
next  week.  Keep  your  windows  up,"  she 
screamed,  as  the  carriage  drove  off — "  don't 
allow  a  thorough  air." 

The  carriage  drove  of!"  without  her  ladyship's 
being  able  to  catch  the  sounds  of  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave's  reply;  and  she  had  therefore  not  the 
additional  gratification  of  some  fresh  source  of 
abuse  of  her  si<ter-in-law,   which    she  would 
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have  derived  from  the  intelligence  that  Rosabel 

"*»  not  yet  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  ap- 

P^iog   gaieties.       Mrs.  Waldegrave   left 

Meducote  by  no  means  in  high  good  humonr. 

Aunt  Alice  was   tired,  Vicky  was  cold,  and 

*~*bel  coald  only  console  herself  for  angry 

>ooks  with  the    reflection  that  Drayfield  was 

oolyfoor  miles  off  from  MedKcote.    She  did 

not,  however,  attain  the  end  of  ber  joorney 

without  a  stern  reproof  from  Mrs.  Waldegrare 

for  baring   mentioned   to  Lady  Loraine  the 

place  of  * 


"How  she  could  snppose  it  would  interest 
ber  ladyship  to  know  what  she  did,  or  where 
^^  -*=■»»  «*  no-»   atie  could  facte  the  courage 

<&i  before  mere  strangers? 

y  tataine  most  thiok  she 

vp  is  a  Tciy  extraordinarv 


to 


bad 


?*▼  would,  at  ao  earlier  pe- 
to  Rfi-abeTf  fipa;  bat  f  be  had 

«»d  irritating  re» 

to 
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a  calmness  of  demeanour  which,  as  Mrs.  Wal- 
degrave  soon  afterwards  assured  her,  was  far 
more*  insulting  than  words. 

At  length  the  carriage  turned  away  from  the 
main  road,  and  drove  down  a  narrow,  seques- 
tered lane,  thickly  hedged  in  with  the  maple, 
now  reddened  bv  the  advance  of  autumn,  and 
the  nut-tree,  whose  yellow  leaves  carpeted  the 
path-way.  Dray  field,  with  its  blue  smoke  as- 
cending through  the  trees,  soon  appeared  in 
view.  It  was  a  substantial  stone  house,  of  some 
antiquity,  and  so  far  of  a  respectable  appear- 
ance that  an  adjacent  farm-yard,  with  large 
modern  barns,  and  cow-sheds,  appeared,  as 
they  really  were,  an  inconsistent  appendage  to 
its  former  dignity  as  the*  residence  of  a  private 
gentleman.  To  the  right  were  the  old-fashioned 
stables,  as  lofty  as  the  house*,  and  built  to 
correspond,  with  pointed  gable  ends,  a  fane 
upon  the  cupola  top,  and  a  clock,  which  was 
now  mute  and  out  of  repair,  upon  its  front. 
The  approach  led  over  a  field  which  still  had 
the  character  of  a  lawn,  though  oik*  or  two  cart- 
horse^, and  a  calf  or  two,  were  grazing  on  it. 
The  garden  had  the  remains  of  by-gone  orna- 
ment, on  the  relic<  of  which  the  hand  of  utilitv 
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had  stamped  its  progress.  The  grass  was 
smooth-shaven  near  the  house;  bat  a  plot  of 
potatoe-ground,  between  its  more  comely  por- 
tion and  the  field,  disfigured,  and,  as  Mrs. 
Waldegrave  said,  vulgarized  it  The  hill  to 
the  right  behind  the  bouse  bad  been  framed,  in 
former  times,  into  terraces,  to  a  certain  height, 
and  a  portly  summer-bouse,  heptangular  and 
with  a  point,  and  mounted  so  high  upon  its 
stone  basements  that  it  seemed  to  command 
the  hill  itself,  was  still  allowed  to  retain  its  use, 
or  its  no  use.  But  beneath,  by  a  little  skirting 
shrubbery,  and  on  a  grass-plot  whereon  the  de- 
licate Euominus  cast,  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
its  shell-like  calyxes,  and  contrasting  with  the 
red  stems  of  the  Service-tree,  clothes  were 
hanging  out  to  dry,  and  clothes  not  either  of  a 
creditable  description,  but  elaborate  smock- 
frocks,  blue  aprons,  cheese-cloths,  and  house- 
cloths,  and  all  the  family  of  dusters  flying 
about  in  the  gale.  Rosabel,  however,  never 
thought  that  Drayfield  could  have  been  so  wel- 
come to  her  as  it  was  at  this  moment  She 
quitted  the  carriage  without  one  pang,  emanci- 
pated from  angry  looks  and  lectures,  and,  curt- 
sying to  both  her  aunts,  and  sending  her  duti- 
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ful  love  to  her  father,  entered  the  retired  abode 
without  even  curiosity  inducing  her  to  stop  to 
hear  the  minute  directions  for  her  superin ten- 
dance which  Mrs.  Waldegrave  was  pouring 
into  the  attentive  ear  of  Mrs,  Rivera.  A  blaz- 
ing fire,  although  the  season  was  still  mild,  bad 
been  lighted  to  give  an  air  of  comfort  to  the 
apartment  intended  for  her  use.  It  was  a  spa- 
cious, square  room,  in  the  depths  of  which  were 
a  horsehair-stuffed  black  settee,  and  a  spinet, 
three-cornered,  more  sonorous  than  harmoni- 
ous. The  walls,  which  shewed  that  the  apart* 
ment  bad  formerly  been  appropriated  to  goodly 
purposes,  were  hung  with  a  handsome,  old- 
fashioned  flock  paper,  of  a  dark  purple  flower, 
and  tobacco-coloured  ground.  Here  and  there 
were  old  family  pictures,  such  as  had  not  been 
deemed  worthy  of  removing  to  the  hall,  when 
Drayfield  was  converted  into  a  farm-house  or 
Grange.  An  indifferent  copy  or  two  of  some 
of  Sir  John's  ancestors,  or  the  portraits  of 
sundry  even  of  his  honourable  house,  who  had 
disgraced  themselves  in  any  way,  were  still  per- 
mitted to  bide  themselves  and  their  shame  in 
this  now  obscure  abode.  Rosabel  recognized, 
with  a  hasty  glance,  the  semblance  of  her 
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great-aunt  Rosabel,  to  whom  she  had  often 
been  compared  in  her  delinquencies,  and  whose 
fate  Mrs.  Waldegrave  bad  assured  her  would 
be  hers,  for  she  had  disgraced  herself  by  a 
lowly  marriage,  and  had  died  heart-broken. 
Some  ancient  gentlemen,  collateral  branches, 
the  carmine  of  whose  faces  had  long  since  faded 
to  a  paleness  ashy  as  their  powdered  toupees, 
with  the  relief  of  a  modern  kitkat  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rivers  in  their  best  suits — she  in  a  flat- 
crowned,  fly-away  hat,  garnished  out  with  blue 
ribbons,  he  in  his  flaxen,  curled  wig,  and  single- 
breasted,  light  drab  coat — broke  the  long  line 
of  wall ;  whilst  over  the  chimney-piece  a  large 
mirror,  the  only  defect  of  which  was  its  opacity, 
with  gilded  shells  and  cornucopias  at  the  top, 
revived  the  notion  of  former  splendours,  of 
which  it  seemed  to  offer  a  dim  reflection. 

Howard,  the  sole  companion  of  Rosabel  in 
her  solitude,  was  playing  by  a  table,  looking 
more  infantile  by  contrast  with  the  dark  figures 
of  bis  ancestors  around  him.  Rosabel  bailed 
the  small,  neat  tea-service,  on  a  round  claw 
table,  so  indicative  of  comfort  and  attention ; 
and  looked  with  pleasure  upon  the  little  silver 
tea-canisters,  the  pride  of  Mrs.  Rivers's  heart 
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Here  she  was  sole  monarch,  here  at  least  -he 
was  free,  anil  she  began  to  congratulate  her-elf 
upon  her  emancipation  from  perpetual  trivial 
restraints,  and  to  wonder  that  she  should  ever 
have  felt  reluctant  to  come  to  Draviield. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. 

Shakspsarb. 

The  ensuing  day  was  bright  and  mild,  and 
Rosabel  was  awakened  early  by  the  busy,  joy- 
ous notes  of  the  poultry  under  her  windows, 
the  lowing  of  bullocks,  the  monotonous  sound 
of  the  flail  in  the  threshing-barn,  and  the 
equally  monotonous  call  of  the  Guinea  fowl  on 
the  terrace  slope.  She  arose  and  walked  forth. 
All  nature  seemed  in  unison  with  the  harbingers 
of  the  morning,  whose  triumphant  expressions 
of  instinctive  joy  had  disturbed  her  slumbers. 
The  gossamer,  it  is  true,  still  silvered  the  hedge- 
rows,and  encompassed  with  its  fairy  veil  even  the 
lowliest  weed :  the  distant  prospect  was  wrapt 
in  mist ;  but  on  the  grass  enclosure,  near  the 
house,  the  broad  gleams  of  a  steady  and  power- 
ful sunshine  had  already  dispersed  the  dew. 
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Rosabel  calle.l  Howard  forth  to  accompany  her, 
and,  passing  through  a  wicket  into  a  well-known 
path,  which  led  from  the  back  of  the  house  to 
the  hill  behind,  began  to  ascend  the  eminence. 
As  she  raised  her  eyes  to  a  clump  of  fir  trees 
at  the  summit,  she  admired  the  contrast  of  their 
dark  foliage  with  the  unspeekled  blue  of  the 
firmament  seen  through  their  branches,  and 
above  the  slender  sprays  of  their  tasselled, 
waving  top-. 

Rosabel's  notions  of  religious  gratitude  were, 
as  yet,  quite  undefined:  the  habit  of  tracing 
every  enjoyment  to  the  highest  Source,  had 
never  been  cultivated  in  her  mind  by  anv 
watchful  care.  She  looked  upon  nature  with 
a  pleasure  rather  instinctive,  than  intellectual. 
The  gladdening  thought,  that  universal  bene- 
volence, as  well  as  universal  beauty,  pervades 
the  universe,  had  not  yet  enhanced  her  enjoy- 
ment of  rural  scenes.  Yet,  her  young  mind 
being  left  to  itself,  it  did  occur  to  her.  as  *he 
looked  around  upon  the  deep  repose  of  the 
fields,  that  the  hand  of  man  had  left  indeed  its 
traces  upon  their  cultivated  enclosures,  but  that 
some  more  powerful  and  still  more  pervading 
spirit  was  also  visible  there. 
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The  acclivity  which  she  presently  ascended 
commanded  a  distant  glimpse  both  of  Med- 
licote  Park,  and  of  a  turn  in  the  road  which 
led  down  to  Hales  Hall.  Rosabel  reflected  that 
her  earliest  thoughts  and  tenderest  affections 
ought  to  be  addressed  to  the  home  of  her 
father  and  of  her  brothers  and  sisters ;  never- 
theless 6he  fixed  her  eyes  with  much  solicitude 
upon  what  appeared  to  be  the  grey  chimney-tops 
of  Mediicote,  rendered  more  distinct  by  the  con- 
trast of  the  yellow  outline  of  the  trees  which 
encompassed  them.  A  new  interest  seemed 
added  to  her  existence:  how,  she  knew  not; 
but  she  was  young  and  visionary,  and  had  been 
much  secluded  from  intellectual  intercourse,  and 
almost  wholly  debarred  from  kindly  and  gentle 
communion  with  others.  She  felt,  therefore, 
an  inordinate  and  unwarrantable  degree  of 
gratitude  to  Lady  Lovaine  and  Captain  Ash- 
brook  for  their  passing  attentions  to  her ;  and 
the  idea  that  she  was  not  so  low  in  common  es- 
timation as  she  always  had  been  assured, 
and  the  hope  of  being  able  to  make  herself 
agreeable  to  some  one  or  other,  inspired  her, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  ambition  to  please, 
and  with  a  motive  for  rendering  herself  wor- 
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thy  of  being  liked.  Whilst  these  reflection:? 
passed  through  her  mind,  Howard,  who  had 
made  a  little  solitary  excursion  within  the 
limited  paths  of  the  wood,  came  back  to 
call  her  attention  to  certain  moving  objects 
which  had  been  quickly  caught  by  the  licet 
glance  of  infancy.  They  were  a  strangling 
party  of  huntsmen,  whose  scarlet  coat-  en- 
hanced the  rich  hues  of  the  woody  glen  through 
which  thev  rode,  by  a  dazzling  contrast. 

"Look,  Rosa,  look,"  cried  Howard  ;  "  and 
I  must  go  down  to  the  lane  to  see  them  near — 
I  dare  sav  Mr.  Rivers  is  among  them." 

Rosabel,  however,  endeavoured  to  stay 
his  impatience,  by  assuring  him  that  the  hunts- 
men were  probably  only  going  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  that,  when  the  sport  was  over, 
they  would  perhaps,  at  least  many  of  them, 
be  returning  the  same  way  in  the  afternoon  ; 
and  a  sense  of  propriety,  which,  like  most  young 
persons  of  honourable  mind,  she  felt  more 
strongly  when  left  to  her  own  guidance  than 
when  others  were  responsible  for  her  conduct, 
prevented  her  from  complying  with  Howard's 
request  to  run  down  with  him  to  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the   sport-men  :    she  waited 
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until  all  were  passed,  before  she  again  sought 
the  pathway  which  conducted  them  to  the 
Grange. 

Bat,  in  the  afternoon,  circumstances  did  not 
permit  her  to  be  so  prudent.  Howard,  who  had 
not  forgotten  her  assurance,  and  who  was 
wearied  with  having  nothing  to  do,  was  watch- 
ing to  ensnare  Rosabel  to  the  gate  which  led 
into  the  lane,  by  those  childish  pretexts  which 
the  ingenuity  of  infancy  knows  well  how  to 
urge.  It  was  "  Rosa,  come  here,"  and  "  Rosa, 
go  there  ;"  **  Rosa,  get  me  a  whip  from  that 
tree  near  the  gate,"  or  "  Rosa,  I  want  to  see 
the  cows  come  from  milking; — until,  about 
four  o'clock,  Rosabel  was  absolutely  inveigled 
into  Howard's  favourite  position  near  the  gate. 
She  was  without  either  bonnet  or  shawl,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  pulling  a  branch  from  a  beech 
tree,  to  please  Howard,  when  a  sound  of  horses' 
feet  behind  her  startled  her.  She  turned,  and 
sawa  party  of  gentlemen  hunters  riding  leisurely 
down  the  lane.  Her  glance  at  them  was  mo- 
mentary ;  but  they,  supposing  that  she  could  be 
nobody  bat  the  farmer's  pretty  daughter,  were 
not  sparing  in  their  notice  of  her,  or  observa- 
tions upon  her.    Rosabel  felt  the  more  confused 
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at  this  little  occurrence,  that  she  was  habituated 
to  the  strict  seclusion  of  her  father's  park,  where 
unbidden  feet  never  entered;  and,  taking 
Howard  by  the  hand,  6he  walked  towards  the 
house ; — but,  in  a  few  minutes,  one  of  the  horse- 
men entered  the  gate,  and  rode  after  her. 

"  I  am  not  then  mistaken,"  said  the  intruder ; 
and  Rosabel,  her  face  crimsoning  as  she  turned 
round,  saw  Captain  Ashbrook.  He  stopped 
his  horse,  and  she  stood  still — both  then  looking 
as  if  they  knew  not  what  to  say. 

As  usual,  the  weather  became  a  refuge  for 
those  destitute  of  the  small  coin  of  ready  talk. 

"  You  are  enjoying  this  fine  afternoon — and 
your  brother  too ;" — Captain  Ashbrook  glanced 
around  him  as  he  spoke ; — "  I  have  often  passed 
this  place,"  he  said,  "  but  did  not  know  that  Sir 
John  still  kept  it  in  his  own  hands." 

"  No,"  replied  Rosabel,  "  he  does  not ;  but 
Mrs.  Rivers,  the  bailiff's  wife,  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  take  charge  of  us  here,  now  and  then, 
ever  since  we  were  children :  when  there  was 
the  small-pox  at  Hales,  we  were  all  sent  here ; 
and  now,  Howard  having  a  fever,  I" 

"  You  are  sent  to  nurse  him,"  said  Captain 
Ashbrook,  taking  up  the  unfinished  sentence. 
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"  Bat  are  you  not  rather  dull  here  ?  Is  not 
the  seclusion  more  complete  than  is  agreeable 
at  your  age?" 

"  Not  more  than  at  home ;  you  know  I  ajn 
considered  too  young  to  enter  into  public  amuse- 
ments." 

"But  not  too  young  to  be  alone  here," 
Captain  Ashbrook  was  about  to  say,  but  he 
checked  himself. 

"  Drayfield  is  quite  a  home  to  me — a  second 
home — Mrs.  Rivers  is  so  kind,  and  I  am  so 
accustomed  to  every  nook  and  corner " 

"  You  know  each  dingle  and  bosky  dell,  I 
dare  say ;  and  since  you  are  fond  of  reading — 
doubtless — pray  can  I  bring  you  any  additional 
books  from  Medlicote:  what  do  you  like?" 
"  Why,  if  you  please,  do  not  bring  me  any 
thing  very  serious — nor  yet  any  thing  very, 
very  frivolous: — 1  have,  for  instance,  with  me 
the  Lady's  Magazine,"  replied  Rosabel. 

" — Which  is  a  positive  affront  to  the  female 
understanding,"  said  Captain  Ashbrook ; "  made 
op,  if  I  remember — for  I  have  not  seen  it  since 
I  came  from  America — of  wretched  tales,  love 
sonnets,  and  enigmas;  the  King  and  Queen 
described  in  conundrums.    In  one  number,  a 
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letter  from  a  lady  requesting  a  cure  for  the 
cramp;  in  the  next,  her  thanks  for  the  re- 
medy."— 

"  And  ending,"  added  Rosabel,  u  with  little 
songs,  and  patterns  of  work-bags  and  flounce*. 
I  never  was  a  great  worker." 

"  Xor  must  1  bring  von  either  the  Gentle- 
man's  Magazine — dry,  close,  fatiguing  reading, 
hideed  ;  all  agreeable  subjects  abridged  and 
cut  down  in  it,  and  those  of  a  recondite  nature 
expatiated  upon  with  a  wordy  minuteness — tlmt 
will  not  do.  Will  you  trust  me  to  explore  the 
Medlicote  library,  and  to  make  a  selection  which 
J  think  you  will  like  ?" 

Rosabel  was  only  too  happy  to  assent  ;  and 
Captain  Ashbrook,  after  lingering  some  ten 
minutes  longer,  departed  ;  not  without  some 
difficulty  in  regaining  possession  of  his  hor-e, 
on  which  Howard  had,  during  the4  conversation, 
been  mounted,  and  lead  about ;  and  Rosabel 
was  left  again  to  her  solitude— -a  solitude  en- 
hanced by  one  of  the  pleasantest  recollections 
upon  which  her  enthusiastic  spirit  had  rented. 
Circumstances  had  thrown  her  into  a  position 
of  almost  intimate  communication  with  one, 
upon  whom  her  youthful  fancy  had  long  rested 
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with  romantic  interest.  She  remembered  the 
time  when  she  should  have  thought  herself 
fortunate  to  have  casually  seen  him  at  Hales 
Hall ;  she,  perhaps,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
and  he  at  the  top.  And  now,  yesterday  to 
bare  walked  with  him,  to-day  to  have  met  him 
again,  seemed  all  a  pleasant  day-dream  to  her. 

But  Captain  Ashbrook  knew  too  well  what 
the  misconstructions  of  the  world  might  be, 
and  had  too  much  innate  delicacy  and  sense  of 
propriety,  to  repeat  his  visit  to  Rosabel  in  her 
solitary  situation.  He  took  such  means  of 
rendering  that  solitude  less  irksome  to  her  as 
bis  kind  heart  suggested,  by  interesting  Lady 
Lovaine  in  her  favour. 

"  Just  like  them,  Ashbrook,"  said  Lady 
Lovaine,  when  her  nephew  told  her  of  his  ren- 
counter— "just  like  Mrs.  Waldegrave — just 
like  that  goose,  Alice  Fortescue.  So!  they 
want  to  keep  this  poor  girl  out  of  the  way  whilst 
Miss  Charlotte  is  put  forward,  forsooth,  as  a 
marketable  commodity. — Drayfield — the  child 
— a  mighty  good  excuse !  The  very  worst 
place  in  the  world  for  a  milliary  fever — damp — 
cold — low — " 

**  What  a  strange,  unjust  partiality!    And 
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to  leave  her  in  a  farm-house  at  this  reason  ! 
when  one  knows  farm-houses  are  never  se- 
cluded ;  and  so  lovely  a  girl  too !" 

"  Is  she  handsome  ?"  asked  Ladv  Lovaine, 
carelesslv  :  "  for  there  are  such  a  host  of  those 
Fortescues,  that  I  never  can  tell  one  from  the 
other.  But  this  is  the  one  that  ran  away  once, 
distracted  bv  niv  sweet  sister  Waldegrave\> 
over-virtuousness,  and  silly  Alice's  weak  com- 
pliances." 

"  Is  she  reallv,  reallv,  Ladv  Lovaine,  that 
Miss  Fortescue  ? — I  thought  so,  I  guessed  it. 
Good  heavens  !  to  drive  so  lovely  a  being  to 
that!"  exclaimed  Captain  Ashbrook,  indig- 
nantly. 

"  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  can  give 
me  more  pleasure  than  another,  Ashbrook,  it 
is  to  disappoint  the  manicuvres  of  the  saintly 
Penelope — saintly  as  her  namesake  of  old,  who, 
in  my  opinion,  was  all  humbug." 

"  At  any  rate,  dear  my  lady,  do  be  so  very 
kind — and  vou  know  no  one  does  more  for  the 
good  of  society  than  yourself — do,  therefore, 
kindlv  drive  over  to  visit  this  ill-fated  voung 
lady — in  whom  I  protest  I  feel  an  unusual  in- 
terest." 
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"  So  I  see ;  and  the  good  which  you,  and 
most  of  your  age,  will  do,  Ashbrook,  will  usu- 
ally find  some  such  objects — charitable  at  a 
small  expense,  inclination  concurring.  Now, 
if  you  took  in  hand  a  few  of  my  blind  old 
women — at  the  Almshouses — " 

"  But  I  never  could  take  old  women  in  hand  : 
however,  I  agree  with  you ;  it  is  quite  a  duty. 
Even  the  young  and  fair  must  be  old  in  time ; 
and  I  may  live  to  say,  of  the  charming  Rosabel, 

Those  snowy  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  now  more  precious  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  fanes  of  orient  light." 

«  Well,  well ;  you  act  better  than  you  talk," 
said  Lady  Lovaine;  "and  that  is  what  one 
cannot  say  of  Mrs.  Waldegrave — narrow- 
minded,  sanctimonious  —  Well,  to-morrow,  I 
will  set  off,  to  oblige  you,  Ashbrook, — and  to 
vex  ker" 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


«Urli  ,irt'  llli"  rii'll. 


That  li  i\c  abimtl.mcc  ,ui(l  on]- »\  il  n  ii 


RosABKI.  was  on  the  terrace  walk,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  Howard  cried  out  to  her — 

"  Look,  Rosa,  look  ;  here's  a  gentleman  with 
a  long  petticoat  coming  to  see  you." 

Whilst  he  spoke,  Lady  Lovaine,  followed  by 
a  servant,  rode  towards  the  house.  Her  ladv- 
ship  was  attired  in  her  accustomed  hat,  and 
cravat,  and  a  scarlet  riding  habit.  Her  cos- 
tume, however,  had  nothing  remarkable  about 
it,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times;  it  wjh 
her  unfeminine  aspect  which  rendered  her  con- 
spicuous. Rosabel,  however,  thought  little  of 
any  thing  but  the  kindness  which  brought  her 
ladyship  to  see  her,  and,  running  down  from 
the   terrace,   her  face   glowing  with    pleasure*, 
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gave  Lady  Lovaine  a  reception  far  more  cordial 
than  ceremonious. 

"  What  have  they  buried  you  here  for  ?"  was 
her  ladyship's  first  exclamation.  "  Is  not  Hales 
Hall  dull  enough  ?  I  am  sure  it  is  like  Noah's 
ark,  except  that  no  couples  go  in  there,  nor  go 
oat  either.  It  is  all  single  blessedness  there. 
So !  you  are  bead  nurse,  I  suppose.  Do  they 
want  you  to  marry  the  farmer's  son  ?  What 
can  Mrs.  Waldegrave  be  about  ?" 

Lady  Lovaine  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
are  quite  independant  of  that  part  of  conversa- 
tion termed  reply :  she  played  the  intellectual 
shuttle-cock  single-handed:  her  discourse  was 
all  a  monologue. 

u  My  Lord's  very  unwell  to-day — cased  in 
wash-leather  by  my  advice — he's  a  heap  of  gout 
and  flannel*  111 — six  days  out  of  the  seven — 
complains  of  cold  legs — which  I  think  a  very 
bad  symptom — shocking !  I  am  so  occupied,  I 
can  never  get  out ;  but  I  promised  Ashbrook 
I  would  call  on  you  to-day.  Good  bye.  This 
place  is  damp;  hope  you  have  cork  soles. 
Well,  to-morrow  I  shall  send  my  coach  for  you, 
to  bring  you  to  Medlicote.  Mrs.  Waldegrave 
must "  sanction"  it,  as  she  calls  it :  I  shall  send 
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lor  vou  at  twelve*  o'clock.     1  sdiall  be  verv  ola.l 

*  »       ■  — 

to  sec  vou.  Don't  expect  me  to  entertain  vou  : 
J  have  a  world  of  business  on  mv  hands.  So 
vou  are  not  to  so  to  the  ball  tonight  ?  Poor 
Cinderella!" — 

u  1  would  nmch  rather  go  to  Medlicote  to- 
morrow,''  said  Rosabel  :  but  Lady  Lovaine  rode 
oil',  without  seeming  to  notice  her. 

^Uo  left  Rosabel  quite  elated,  and  resolved 
to  go  to  Medlicote,  even  if  an  express  came 
direct  to  forbid  her;  which  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible. She  climbed  the  hill  with  renovated 
spirits,  and  looked  along  the  richly  wooded 
country  towards  Hales  Hall,  with  manv  a  wist- 
ful  conjecture,  oven  in  her  present  elation,  as 
to  what  might  be  going  on  there.  "  By  this 
time,"  thought  she,  "  the  company  expected  to 
dinner  are  beginning  to  arrive.  Papa  is  look- 
ing very  stately  in  the  great  drawing  room. 
Aunt  Waldegrave  is  in  her  best  satins,  and  best 
humour  too,  I  suppose.  Aunt  Alice  is  all 
seniles;  and  Charlotte — Charlotte,''  thought 
she,  with  something  like  a  sigh,  "  is  all  in  her 
ball  gaiety,  1  fancy,  looking  very  well.  I 
wonder  whether  Captain  Ashbrook  will  ask  her 
to  dance  the  first  set  \\  ith  him  or  not." 
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Thus  musing,  and  descending  the  bill  with 
a  step  less  bounding  than  that  with  which  she 
had  set  out,  Rosabel  returned  to  the  Grange, 
feeling  somewhat  more  solitary  than  usual,  by 
the  contrast  furnished  by  her  own  imagination 
of  the  social  pleasures  which  at  this  time  glad- 
dened ber  home.  She  drew  near  to  her  tem- 
porary residence,  and  looked,  with  feelings 
approaching  to  envy,  into  the  spacious  house- 
place,  or  hall,  in  which  the  farmer  and  his 
family  were  now  assembled.  The  blaze  of  a 
large  wood  fire  streamed  through  the  ample, 
though  latticed  window,  and  reddened  even  the 
6lender  leaves  of  the  privet  bushes  which  grew 
near  the  house;  and  Rosalie]  could  see  the 
venerable  head  of  Mrs.  Rivers's  father,  as  he 
basked  in  the  warmth  on  a  settle  within  the 
chimney  enclosure :  and  she  could  hear  sounds 
of  mirthful  voices,  and  the  clatter  of  tea  cups ; 
and  she  felt  that  she  only,  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  bouse,  was  indeed  alone,  and  pre- 
cluded from  the  fellowship  of  kindred  souls. 
"My  father  loves  me,"  thought  she — "why  does 
be  then  permit  the  unnatural  partiality  which  is 
tbown  to  my  elder  sister,  sowing  the  seeds  of 
and  of  jealousy  between  us  ?     Did  he 
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not  receive  me,  repentant  and  faulty  as  I  was 
and  assure  me  that  it  should  never  more  be 
thus?  And  Charlotte  too— oh,  Charlotte!  if 
you  were  generous  and  kind,  you  might  open 
his  eyes  to  the  unfairness  with  which  I  am 
treated  ;  but  your  verv  nature  is  altered  too  !" 

She  walked  into  the  parlour,  and  tried  to 
compose  herself  to  read,  or  to  needle- work, 
which  Mrs.  Waldegrave  had  supplied  abun- 
dantly. Youth  is  ever  buovant ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstances  which  would  cruelly  depress  us  in 
middle  age  are  sustained  in  early  life  with  an 
uprising  spirit  which  has  the  semblance  and 
effect  of  heroism,  but  which  is  onlv  elasticity. 
Rosabel,  after  a  few  moments  of  abstraction 
and  seriousness,  began  to  read,  and  soon  felt 
her  spirits  refreshed,  and  her  fortitude  re- 
plenished, by  the  instant  change  of  ideas,  which 
made  a  recurrence  to  her  grievances  less  poig- 
nant. Howard  was  tired,  and  not  well,  and 
had  been  taken  early  to  bed  ;  she  therefore 
had  her  tea  alone,  her  candles  were  lighted, 
her  fire  replenished,  and  the  darkness  of  night 
closed  around  Dravfield  without  her  marking 
the  leaden  foot  of  time.  In  the  absence  of 
all    distracting  objects,    she   had    become  en- 
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grossed  by  her  book,  when  footsteps,  quite 
close  to  the  house,  the  sound  of  voices,  not 
altogether  plebeian,  and  the  occasional  tingling 
of  a  bell,  gleams  of  light  breaking  in  through 
the  crevices  of  the  old  shatters,  disturbed  and 
perhaps  alarmed  her:  yet  she  rose  from  her 
studies  with  that  sort  of  half  enjoyment  which 
the  prospect  of  an  adventure,  be  it  fearful,  or 
be  it  innocent,  produces  in  a  long  and  dull 
evening.  A  tap  at  the  door  announced  the  en- 
trance of  Mrs.  Rivers. 

"  I  came  to  tell  you,  Miss  Rosabel,  dear,  not 
to  be  frightened, — and  would  you  like  to  see 
the  bat-fowling  ?" 

"Indeed  I  should,"  cried  Rosabel:  "My 
hat  and  cloak  are  both  here — but  stay,  I  shall 
put  on  my  cloak  only,  as  the  hood  will  serve 
me  for  a  bonnet,  and  I  shall  see  the  sport 
better.  Come  along,  Mrs.  Rivers.  How  de- 
lightful !     I  could  not  think  what  it  was.9' 

"  Take  my  arm,  dear  Miss  Rosa.  You  know 
I  have  been  trusted  with  you  ever  since  you 
could  walk  alone,  and  I'll  take  care  now  as  no 
one  sees  you." 

u  Who  are  they  ?  Are  they  gentlemen— or 
farmers" — Rosabel  was  going  to  say ;  but  na- 
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tural  courtesy  prevented  her  from  drawing  the 
invidious  distinction. 

"  They've  got  young  Warner  among  them  : 
may  be  you  won't  reckon  him  a  gentleman  ;  his 
grandfather  has  mended  manv  a  saddle  for  mv 
father  in  his  dav  ;  he  was  a  saddler  at  Derbv, 
and  the  rest  are  all  half-and-half  gentlemen  ; 
mv  own  son's  among  them,  Miss  Rosa." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Rosabel,  drawing  back, 
"  I  had  better  not  go,  Mrs.  Rivers." 

"Whv  not,  dear  Miss  Rosa?  Thev  shall 
none  on  'em  see  von,  and  nobodv  shan't  be  the 
wiser;  come  along — did  you  never  see  the 
sport?" 

"  Never,"  returned  Rosabel,  whose  pru- 
dence was  fast  failing  her;  and,  leaning  on  the 
ample  support  of  Mrs.  Rivers's  well-covered 
arm,  she  sallied  forth,  by  the  back  way,  into 
the  garden. 

The  party  assembled  to  participate  in  this 
ancient  but  somewhat  cowardly  diversion  were, 
as  Mrs.  Rivers  and  Rosabel  passed  behind 
them,  engaged  in  silently  fastening  a  large  net 
over  the  trees  which  grew  against  the  house, 
and  in  which  sparrows  and  other  small  birds, 
victims  of  the  sport,  had  settled  themselves  to 
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roost  Mrs.  Rivera  and  Rosabel  planted  them- 
selves under  the  shadow  of  a  large  Arbutus,  the 
remains  of  former  garden  cultivation,  and, 
standing  apart,  the  gleams  of  light  which 
played  upon  the  turf,  or  flickered  on  the 
gravel  walk,  reached  them  not 

The  party  collected  were  of  that  class,  the 
farmers  of  old  times,  before  an  altered  position 
in  society,  and  artificial  habits,  had  broken  up 
their  real  enjoyments,  and  bad  produced  need- 
less anxieties,  the  offspring  of  newly  created 
wants,  and  of  profusion  and  ambition.  Bird- 
batting,  or  bat-fowling,  or  low-belling,  by  which 
last  name  it  was  anciently  called,  was  a 
certain  method  of  ensnaring  small  birds,  and 
being  somewhat  ignoble  both  in  its  object 
and  in  the  mode  of  pursuing  it,  was  never,  I 
believe,  a  prevalent  sport  among  the  higher 
classes.  The  group  who  now  collected  around 
Mr.  Rivera's  house  were  furnished  with  two 
nets ;  one  of  the  men  carrying  a  lantborn,  so 
contrived  as  to  be  shaded  by  a  large  socket  or 
dish  before  he  reached  the  place  of  action,  held 
also  in  his  hand  a  large  bell,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  the  lanthorn,  so  astounded  the  poor  little 
birds,  that,  turning  their  bodies  quickly  round, 
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the  light  plumage  on  their  breasts  was  visible. 
Then  the  gentlemen  of  the  net  quickly  secured 
their  victims.  The  sport  was  pursued  thus 
early  in  the  evening,  because  the  moon  waa 
to  rise  at  eight ;  and  the  darker  the  night, 
the  better  the  diversion.  The  managers  of  the 
net  were  forced  to  climb  the  tree ;  and  many  a 
suppressed  laugh  broke  forth  when,  the  light 
being  suddenly  displayed,  and  the  bell  raised 
aloft  and  sounded,  the  helpless  victims  were 
seen  fruitlessly  struggling  between  the  meshes 
of  the  nets.  Then  they  were  consigned  to  the 
baskets,  and  in  those  temporary  dungeons  con- 
fined, until  anon  their  little  necks  were  wrung 
in  the  farmer's  kitchen.  This  pastime,  more 
honoured  in  the  disuse  than  the  observance,  is 
still  practised  in  the  agricultural  midland  coun- 
ties of  England,  and  probably  will  be  considered 
interesting  only  as  the  remnant  of  one  of  those 
ancient  diversions  which,  before  manufactures 
had  defaced  the  land,  engaged  the  yeomanry 
of  England.  Whether  we  have  any  thing 
better  in  the  place  of  these  now  neglected  pas- 
times— whether  the  bulk  of  the  population  are 
happier,  because  a  few  individuals  of  that  po- 
pulation are  richer— is  not  readily  to  be  deter- 
mined. 
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Rosabel,  however,  thought  little  upon  these 
matters  ;  she  was  only  wearied  with  the  6oand 
of  the  bell,  and  longed  to  rescue  every  fresh 
victim  from  the  merciless  grasp  of  its  destroyer. 
The  moon,  however,  began,  in  reproving  ma- 
jesty, to  6hine :  the  sport  was  over,  and  the  party 
hastened  to  Mr.  Rivera's  kitchen,  according  to 
custom ;  for  great  was  the  good  cheer,  and 
uniform  the  hospitality,  at  that  time  exercised 
in  farm-bouses. 

Mrs.  Rivers,  with  many  apologies,  left  Rosa- 
bel at  the  door;  and  the  latter  was  in  no 
humour  for  going  within,  for  the  silence  of  the 
garden,  after  its  previous  bustle,  rendered  it 
delightful.  Unperceived,  therefore,  she  stole 
out  again :  it  was  scarcely  eight  o'clock ;  and 
in  those  peaceful  regions  she  felt  no  fear  in 
wandering  about  the  farmer's  domain,  espe- 
cially as  the  hunting  moon,  as  it  is  called,  had 
now  risen,  shedding  upon  the  terrace  slope 
that  fulness  of  light  from  which  warmth,  as 
well  as  cheerfulness,  is  fancied  by  some  to  be 
derived.  Rosabel  was  suddenly  inspired,  she 
knew  not  why,  with  a  wish  to  walk  down  to  the 
gate  where  she  had  seen  Captain  Asbbrook, 
and  to  return  by  the  walk  to  the  house  which 
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they  had  paced  together;  and  she  was  so  un- 
accustomed to  refrain  from  anything  of  this 
sort  that  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  do,  that 
she  set  o(T,  reached  the  gate,  looked  out  into 
the  darkness  of  the  lane,  overshadowed  with 
hedge-row  trees,  and  was  returning,  in  her 
usual  hounding  pace,  to  the  farm,  when  the 
sounds  of  voices  and  moans  of  suffering  met 
her  ear.  She  stopped — all  was  silent  —  she 
walked  a  few  steps  onwards — the  sounds  won* 
again  heard — in  a  few  moments  she  saw  figures 
approaching,  evidently  men  who  had  emerged 
from  the*  lane,  and  who  were  walking  towards 
the  house.  Panic-struck,  she  tied,  and,  looking 
biekonce  only,  thought  she  saw  the  two  figures 
(juickening  their  pace  towards  her.  She  ran 
round  the  house  to  the  hack  door,  which  she 
shook  by  the  latch,  crying  out,  "  Mrs.  Rivers, 
here  are  two  men,  open  the  door." 

Her  recjuest  was  instantly  complied  with, 
and  Rosabel  plunged  suddenly  into  the  centre 
of  a  group  of  farmers  and  farmers'  sons,  who 
wen*  assembled  round  an  oak  table:  she  re- 
treated with  as  much  precipitation  as  she  had 

entered,    vexed    with    herself    for    her    foolish 
fears. 
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"  They  are  only  beggars,  I  dare  say,  Mrs. 
Rivers ;  but  they  did  walk  so  slow  first,  as  if 
creeping  in,  and  then  so  fast" — 

"  There  they  are  at  the  front  door,"  cried 
Mrs.  Rivers;  "trarapers,  I'll  be  bound,  or 
Irish  harvesters,  come  begging. — Why,  you're 
fairly  out  of  breath,  Miss  Rosabel." 

By  this  time,  there  was  a  violent  knocking  at 
the  front  door.  Mrs.  Rivers,  a  stout,  coura- 
geous woman,  disdaining  the  assistance  of  her 
husband,  or  of  her  son  John,  snatched  up  a 
candle,  and,  sallying  forth  from  the  little  par- 
lour into  which  she  had  shewn  Rosabel, 
marched  towards  the  besieged  entrance,  Rosa* 
bel  following  her  at  a  little  distance. 

"  My  name  is  Middleton,"  said  a  voice,  not 
plebeian,  "  and  my  companion  is  Mr.  Henry 
Warner ;  he  fell  from  his  horse  a  mile  or  two 
from  here.  I  fear  his  arm  is  broken.  The 
horse  was  startled  by  soipe  gypsies,  who  ran 
across  the  path.  Will  you  give  him  house- 
room  till  I  can  get  assistance  ?" 

"  House-room,  oh,  yes!  that  was  never  de- 
nied, here,"  was  Mrs.  Rivers's  ready  reply,  in 
all  the  pride  of  hospitality.  "  Good  patience ! 
how  ill  he  looks !    John,  come  here !  why  don't 
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you  ?  fetch  opoldedoc  ;  quick,  in  the  cupboard 
to  the  right  hand,  on  the  left  shelf,  in  my  spare 
house. — Dolly,  a  plaget  of  lint  directly — quick, 
be  ready  — Roger,  the  gentleman's  fainting,  get 
salts  and  the  brandy-bottle — James,  run  for  the 
doctor;  mind  the  bog,  if  you  go  across  the 
common— quick— Oh  !  it's  onlv  three  miles,  sir. 
Miss  Rosabel,  dear,  might  I  just  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  step  into  your  room,  as  there's  the 
settee,  and  we  haven't  a  scrap  of  room  in  the 
house- place,  and" — 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  refuse?"  cried  Rosa- 
bel— "  prav  come  in  directly.  I  am  afraid  he 
is  very,  very  much  hurt." 

"  I  will  see  to  it,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers;  "don't 
be  alarmed,  sir— there,  open  the  window— lie 
down  flat— shut  your  eyes,  whilst  I  look  at  the 
arm.  Oh!  after  all,  the  bone  is  not  come 
throng!)  the  skin;  you'll  not  have  to  lose  your 
arm  ;   I  have  seen  worse  hurts,  sir." 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  Rosabel.  "  I  am 
very,  very  glad." 

Young  Warner,  in  pain  as  he  was,  looked 
earnestly  at  her. 

"Miss  Rosabel  Fortescue,"  he  said,  with 
evident   pleasure  —  for  the   strange   mode    in 
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which  Rosabel  had  first  been  introduced  to  his 
family,  had  been  the  prelude  to  an  occasional 
visiting  on  both  sides,  in  which  her  warmth  of 
heart,  her  gratitude,  and  freedom  from  the  little 
airs  which  Charlotte  had  displayed,  had  ren- 
dered Rosabel  a  general  favourite  with  the 
Warner  family.  Their  interviews  had  not,  it 
is  true,  been  frequent ;  but  the  Miss  Warners 
had,  now  and  then,  passed  what  is  called  a  long 
day  at  the  Hall,  and  Rosabel  had  gone  several 
times,  by  special  permission,  to  Fairford. 

Mrs.  Rivers,  of  good,  homely,  practical  know- 
ledge, knew  that  all  that  could  be  done,  until 
the  surgeon  arrived,  was  to  keep  down  inflamma- 
tion. Then  the  arm  must  afterwards  be  set,  and 
the  patient  composed  to  rest.  She  prepared  a 
cooling  application,  and  was  about  to  bathe  the 
arm  with  it,  when  Rosabel  said,  timidly,  "  Since 
I  can  be  of  no  use  here,  can  I  write  to  Mr. 
Warner,  or  any  of  the  family,  to  apprize  them 
of  the  accident  ?  They  will,  I  fear,  be  very 
much  alarmed  at  Mr.  Henry  Warner's  not  re- 
turning home,  and" — 

Tou  are  very  good,"  said  Mr.  Middleton ; 

but  Henry  was  to  have  slept  at  our  bouse 
to-night ;  it  is  only  four  miles  hence.     I  will 
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return  borne  when  I  have  heard  the  opinion 
of  the  surgeon,  and  to-morrow  it  will  be  soon 
enough,  as  the  accident  is  not  dangerous,  we 
trust,  to  agitate  poor  Mr.  Warner's  mind :  ill 
tidings  always  fly  fast  enough/' 

"It  is  worth  while,"  said  Henry  Warner, 
falteringly,  as  Rosabel  left  the  room,  "to  be 
hurt,  to  have  such  sympathy." 

Rosabel  was  glad  that  she  had  this  little  op- 
portunity of  shewing  any  slight  attention  to  any 
member  of  the  Warner  family,  towards  whom 
she  had  very  kindly  feelings,  which  only  wanted 
more  frequent  intercourse  to  ripen  them  into 
friendship. 

Excited  by  the  events  of  the  day,  it  was  long 
before  she  could  compose  herself  sufficiently, 
after  this  adventure,  to  retire  to  bed.  Some  hours 
afterwards,  when  she  had  fallen  asleep,  she  was 
awakened  by  the  tramping  of  the  surgeon's 
horse  under  her  window,  and,  in  the  morning, 
the  first  tidings  that  greeted  her,  were,  that 
Mr.  Henry  Warner  had  bad  his  arm  set,  and 
was  doing  well :  then  a  series  of  bulletins  fol- 
lowed, whilst  she  breakfasted  in  Mrs.  Rivers* 
own  spare  parlour :  this  was  an  apartment  six 
feet  by  ten,  with  polished  oak  floor  ;  varnished 
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by  the  industry  of  some  neat-handed  Phillis, 
even  to  the  point  of  slipperiness ;  its  furni- 
ture consisting  of  a  round  claw  table,  bright, 
bat  not  commodious,  four  ponderous  oak  arm- 
chairs,   and    a   small    square    carpet  in  the 
centre  of  the  room ; — an  old-fashioned  buffet, 
garnished  with  egg-shell  china,  stood  at  one 
end.     About,  around,  were  the  insignia  of  the 
sportsmen,  and  of  the  farmer's  occupations ;  a 
pair  of  pistols  hung  over  the  chimney-piece,  pro- 
tecting as  it  were  the  profiles  of  Mrs.  Rivera's 
father  and  mother,  in  black,  shaded  with  gold 
touches;  a  sampler  with  Adam  and  Eve,  an 
apple-tree  between  them,  Miss  Rivers's  first 
essay  in  the  fine  arts,  and  quills  worked  by 
some  careful  hands  in  silk  overcasting,  again 
betokened  the  pervading  influence  of  the  femi- 
nine gender;  a  stuffed  owl  decorated  another 
corner,  an  emblem  of  wisdom,  counter-balanced 
by  a  Canadian  goose,  also  immortalized,  in  the 
opposite  extremity.    Rosabel,  early  accustomed 
to  the  simple,  antiquated,  and  perhaps  vulgar 
tastes  of  her  host  and  hostess,  little  indeed  re-* 
garded  what  was  within  the  house.     Her  atten- 
tion was  fixed  upon  the  back-way  entrance, 
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and  upon  the  variations  which  its  circumscribed 
limits  presented. 

The  farm-vard  denizens  were  all  in  activity : 
the  team  was  coming  in,  hot  and  panting:,  from 
the  early  ploughing;  a  few  cows  were  still  per- 
mitted to  linger  among  the  fodder ;  the  great 
bull  bellowed  lugubriously  in  the  stall,  through 
the  half-opened  door  of  which  his  short  but 
ponderous  legs  were  visible.  To  his  grum- 
blings the  large  house-mastiff*  howled  respon- 
sivelv,  whilst  a  concert  in  tenor  notes  from 
ducks,  geese,  hens,  chickens,  gallinas,  and  tur- 
kies,  tilled  up  every  pause.  The  slow,  yet 
unlooked-for  entrance  of  a  vellow  chariot, 
drawn  by  two  post  horses,  occasioned  a  revolu- 
tion in  a  scene  which  was  rural  without  being 
tranquil.  The  cows  fled,  the  chickens  flew 
screaming,  the  ducks  were  run  over,  the  tur- 
keys gave  out  bravuras,  the  mastiff  barked  with 
a  vehemence  which  seemed  to  border  upon  hu- 
man spite. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tumult,  bottles  of  wine, 
a  medicine  chest,  some  pillows,  and  a  blanket, 
were  carried  out,  and  brought  into  Mrs.  Rivers's 
parlour,  by  an  attendant  spirit. 
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**  Mr.  Warner,  and  the  Miss  Warners,  are 
arrived,  to  see  Mr.  Henry,"  was  the  intelli- 
gence which  accompanied  this  unloading ;  and, 
not  long  afterwards,  the  further  announcement 
of  "  if  you  please,  Miss  Rosabel,  the  Miss 
Warners  wish  to  see  you,"  was  followed  by 
the  entrance  of  those  young  ladies  into  the 
room. 

They  were,  as  was  proper,  in  tears,  and  ex- 
hibiting all  the  insignia  of  distress  at  their 
brother's  accident  "  Poor  Henry,  poor  dear 
Henry,  how  shocking,  bow  distressing,  poor 
dear  soul,  oh,  dear  me !"  were  for  some  mo- 
ments the  only  sounds  which  broke  upon  the 
sympathizing  ear  of  Rosabel.  Phillis,  the 
elder  sister,  was  the  first  to  recover  from  the 
paroxysm  of  a  sorrow  not  deadly.  She  was 
what  is  called  a  strong-minded  young  woman, 
a  person  of  clear  judgment,  decided  opinions, 
and  regulated  feelings.  Looked  up  to  by  a 
a  numerous  family  of  sisters  and  brothers, 
Phillis  bad  early  learned  to  regard  her  own 
opinion  as  infallible,  her  determinations  as  a 
sort  of  final  court  of  judicature,  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal.  She  had  much  of  her 
father's  self-sufficiency,  with  more  good  nature 
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and  sensibility  than  he  possessed.  As  she 
thought  highly  of  herself,  so  she  judged  se- 
verely of  others.  Every  thing  that  came  not 
up  to  her  own  standard  of  right  was  condemned 
unrelentingly ;  herself,  her  father,  and  her  own 
family,  personified  this  standard,  and  embodied 
her  abstract  notions  of  propriety  of  conduct, 
perfection  of  judgment,  and  importance. 

Amy,  her  sister,  was  the  mental  6lave  of 
Phillis — her  shadow,  and,  like  shadows,  mag- 
nified the  object  which  she  followed.  To  re- 
peat her  sister's  sentiments,  echo  and  re-echo 
her  opinions,  imitate,  in  a  weak,  faint  way,  her 
decided  assertions, and  pin  the  whole  of  her  faith 
upon  her  sister's  responsibility,  was  the  vocation 
of  humble  Amy.  This  veneration  on  the  part  of 
Amy,  Phillis  returned  with  affectionate  interest ; 
for  Amy  was  pretty,  the  Cynosure  of  gentlemen 
farmers,  attorneys,  clerks,  young  apothecaries, 
and  hopeless  curates.  At  present,  the  Warners 
were  only  in  a  third-rate  county  set,  and  Amy 
had  not  yet  tasted  the  danger  of  any  fleeting 

attentions  from  Captain  Ashbrook,  or  the  Mr. 
Fortescues. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Rivers's  parlour.  After 

a  due  course  of  sympatbetics,  the  young  ladies 
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began  to  recover  their  spirits.  First,  they 
amended  upon  the  strength  of  a  good  luncheon  ; 
then  they  revived  more  completely  over  a  blaz- 
ing fire;  and,  afterwards,  rose  into  high  spirits 
upon  the  discussion  of  a  ball;  especially  as 
Mr.  Warner  was  safely  bestowed,  talking  to 
his  son,  whom  he  proposed  to  harangue  upon 
the  carelessness  which  had  produced  his  present 
accident,  and  the  good  fortune  which  had  saved 
him  from  losing  his  arm ;  an  exordium  from 
which  the  young  ladies  were  not  sorry  to 
escape. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


11  Think  not  I  love  hi m,  though  I  a»k  for  hnir 

word*  do  well, 

When  lie  that  speaks  them  please*  tlk^e  that  hear." 

Siiaksftmkl. 


"The  ball?  Oh,  yes!  it  was  delightful," 
observed  Amy  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
Rosabel. 

"  I  do  not,"  said  Phillis,  "  consider  it  to  have 
been  a  good  ball  at  all." 

44  Don't  vou,  indeed  ?"  cried  Amv. 

"  Neither  of  the  county  members  was  there," 
pursued  Phillis,  "though  their  families  were : 
— the  gentlemen  were  nothing  but  a  collection 
of  fox-hunters — the  ladies  held  themselves  in- 
sufferably high — and  there  was  quite  a  commo- 
tion in  the  room,  from  Lady  Lovaine's  taking 
Miss  Crompton,  Lord  S s'  natural  daugh- 
ter, from  the  top  of  the  set,  where  she  had 
placed  herself,  and  telling  her  that  her  place 
ought  to  lie  at  the  bottom." 
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"  Very  right,  to  be  sure,"  said  Amy,  modestly 
— "  bat  what  a  fright  that  Lady  Lovaine  is.1' 

"  Papa  cannot  endure  her,"  said  Phillis ; 
"she  has  affronted  Papa: — as  for  poor  Lord 
Lovaine,  he  is  very  harmless.  And  then  her 
nephew,  Captain  Ashbrook,  is  become  so  very 
high — no  one  fit  to  dance  with  him  but  a 
Townsend,  or  a  Fortescue,  or  a  Percival." 

"  He  asked  me  to  dance  one  set,  but  I  was 
engaged,"  interposed  Amy,  in  a  subdued  tone. 

"  He  knew  you  were  engaged,"  returned 
Phillis ;  u  and  he  was  too  much  occupied  with 
somebody  else  to  desire  it; — talking  to  one 
person  the  whole  night." 

"Was  he?"  enquired  Rosabel,  colouring 
slightly.  "  But  who  were  the  belles  of  the 
room?  How  were  the  ladies,  in  general, 
dressed  ?  It  will  be  quite  an  entertainment  to 
me,  I  assure  you,  to  hear  any  particulars,  bow- 
ever  trifling.  How  were  you  yourself  dressed, 
Phillis ;  and  you,  Amy  ?  And  how  did  Char- 
lotte look  ?" 

"  Oh !  Miss  Fortescue,  as  Miss  Fortescue, 
must  always  be  admired,"  said  Phillis  coldly, 
"  being  who  and  what  she  is,  and  introduced  by 
ladies  of  such  quality  as  Mrs.  Waldegrave  and 
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Miss  Alice Though  they  are  your  aunts.  I 

must    sav    thev     are    uncommonly    haughtv, 
Rosaltel." 

'*  J  am  sorrv  vou  should  ever  find  them  fO, 
dear  Phillis  : — but  vou  know  'tis  born  with  the 
Fortescues.  Charlotte  had  her  pearls,  my 
mother's  pearls  on,  had  she  not?  Were 
bulTonts  worn?  And  did  she  dance  with 
Captain  Ashbrook  ? 

"  Yes,  I  think  she  did  ;  did  she  not,  Amy  ? 
twice,  did  she  ?  I  cannot  say  I  considered  Mi>s 
Fortescue  to  be  the  belle  of  the  room,  though 
people  called  her  so." 

"  Who  was  then  the  reigning  beauty?**  asked 
Rosabel,  anxiouslv.  "The  Miss  Good  vers, 
were  they  there  ?  Does  Captain  Ashbrook 
know  them  ?" 

"  Perhaps  he  does — not  that  his  attentions 
were  bestowed  in  that  quarter,"  replied  Phillis. 

"  Then  in  what  quarter  were  they  bes- 
towed," cried  Rosabel,  impatiently,  her  natural 
frankness  getting  the  better  of  her  prudence  : — 
"  how  can  vou  be  so  tantalizing,  Phillis  ?" 

Phillis  laughed,  and  so  did  Amy,  and  so  did 
Rosabel. 

"  You  have  no  chance,  Rosabel,"  said  Miss 
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Warner ;  "  all  the  world  says  that  the  heir  of 
the  Lovaine  estates  is  to  marry  a  Fortescue, 
and  a  Fortescue  it  is  to  be  : — he  was  even  (the 
object  of  bis  real  attention  being  otherwise 
disposed  of)  flirting  with  Miss  Alice  all  night" 

"  That  was  on  Charlotte's  account  then,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Rosabel ;  "  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
quite  a  settled  thing." 

"  I  am  certain  he  has  no  preference  in  that 
quarter,"  cried  Phillis,  warmly,  and  Amy  of 
course  seconded  her — ** in  that  quarter?  No! 
I  am  positive  that  Captain  Ash  brook  has  no 
preference  to  Mies  Fortescue." 

"  Poor  Captain  Ashbrook,"  answered  Rosa- 
bel with  a  smile  and  a  blush,  is  transferred 
from  one  lady  to  another  according  to  our  ima- 
ginations, like  a  shuttle-cock,  and  after  all " 

"After  all,"  said  Phillis,  "may  die  an  old 
bachelor ;  and,  I  think,  will." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  added  Amy. 

"  However,  he  looked  vastly  well,"  pursued 
Miss  Warner,  "  last  night,  in  a  bloom-coloured 
coat,  embroidered  down  the  sleeves,  and  with 
frogs  at  the  button  boles." 

But  I  am  glad,"  said  her  sister,  "  he  has 
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not  adopted  the  new  rams'  horn  curl,  so 
odious." 

"  Reallv,"  cried  Rosabel,  "  you  make  me 
quite  sensible  how  much  out  of  the  world  I  live  : 
I  know  nothing  of  these  modern  fashions." 

"  Then  you  have  not  seen  frivolite,"  ex- 
claimed Amy,  eagerly  ;  the  most  lovely  trim- 
ming!— and  mixed  with  feathers  —  quite  en- 
chanting !" 

"  1  like  no  trimming  but  the  drooping  wil- 
low, feather  trimming,"  observed  Phillis,  im- 
periously. "  It  would  be  as  well,  J  think,  if 
Miss  Fortescue  were  not  to  be  the  verv  6r*t  in 
the  countv  to  set  the  fashion  of  leaving  off  the 
apron — not  quite  the  thing,  as  Papa  says." 

"Nor  Miss  Alice !  Posabel,  forgive  the  re- 
mark. Fancy  your  aunt  Alice,  with  top-knots 
of  Elliott's  red-hot  bullets— the  new  ribbon,  all 
the  rage,"  remarked  Amy. 

"  Like  a  bunch  of  poppies,  I  should  think," 
said  Rosabel. — 

"  Upon  stubble,"  added  Phillis,  "  which  your 
aunt's  hair,  powdered,  and  set  up  with  that 
charming  little  fringe  of  locks  which  she  wears 
to  shade  her  forehead,  is  not  unlike." 
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"Mrs.  Waldegrave's  lappets  were  twisted 
with  pearl,"  resumed  Amy,  after  the  three 
young  ladies  were  fairly  exhausted  with  their 
irreverent  merriment  upon  aunt  Alice's  hair. 

"  And  her  spangles  all  tarnished/'  said 
Phillis,  "  having  been  shut  up  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, I  dare  say." 

Their  discourse  was  interrupted  by  a  sum* 
mons  from  Mr.  Warner,  and  a  request  that 
Miss  Rosabel  Fortescue  would  allow  his  son 
the  honour  of  thanking  her  for  her  attention 
on  the  preceding  evening.  Mr.  Warner  was 
now  in  a  great  hurry  to  depart,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  he  anticipated  the  worst  public  results 
likely  to  occur  from  his  mind  being  so  much 
engrossed  by  domestic  concerns. 

"  A  man  like  me,  in  a  public  capacity,  Miss 
Rosabel,  should  have  no  private  business  of  his 
own  to  attend  to.  When  poor  Mrs.  Warner 
was  alive,  all  these  things  were  managed  for 
me.  Really  a  man  like  myself  should  have 
nothing  to  harass  him  at  home : — I  meet  with 
mischief,  roguery,  and  trouble  enough  out  of 
doors,  God  knows." 

"  Well,  sir,  there  is  no  help  for  these  matters," 
said  Phillis,  imperatively ,  86,  preceded  by  Rosa- 
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be],  she  entered  the  room  where  her  brother 
still  lay,  as  on  the  preceding  evening.  Henry 
Warner  was  justly  regarded  by  his  acquaint- 
ance as  the  most  promising  member  of  his 
own  family.  In  early  life  he  had  been  wild, 
forward,  and  idle ;  but  the  strong  discipline 
of  a  college  life,  and  an  association  with  young 
men  of  talent  and  exertion,  had  drawn  forth 
a  capacity  of  no  contemptible  order,  and  re- 
pressed, if  it  bad  not  cured,  defects  of  no 
very  serious  character.  He  was  intended  for 
the  bar,  a  profession  which  Mr.  Warner  had 
often  lamented  not  having  followed  himself, 
cut  out  for  it  as  he  was,  according  to  his 
own  estimation.  Rosabel,  who  had  not  seen 
Mr.  Henry  Warner  since  he  bad  taken  his 
degree  at  Cambridge,  and  who  had  scarcely 
glanced  at  him  on  the  preceding  evening,  was 
struck  at  the  improvement  in  his  appearance 
and  manner.  He  was  a  tall  and  gentlemanly 
young  man,  with  a  countenance  at  once  intelli- 
gent and  animated : — bolstered  up  by  pillows  in 
the  enclosure  of  Mrs.  Rivers's  capacious  easy 
chair,  he  thanked  her  for  her  feady  surrender 
of  her  own  sitting  apartment  with  so  much 
grace  and  ease  of  manner,  he  looked  so  very 
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interesting  in  his  character  of  an  invalid,  and 
he  appeared  to  be  so  very  much  obliged  to  her- 
self, that  Rosabel  could  almost  have  forgotten 
that  he  was  not  among  her  own  privileged  set, 
oat  of  whose  pale  she  had  been  educated  to 
think  none  were  gentlemen.  She  was  inter- 
rupted in  her  enquiries  and  condolences  by  an 
announcement  from  Mrs.  Rivers  that  Lady  Lo- 
vaine's  carriage  waited  to  convey  her  to  Med- 
licote.  Having  taken  a  hasty  farewell  of  her 
friends,  she  ran  to  arrange  her  dress,  leaving 
Mr.  Warner  much  mollified  by  the  affability 
of  her  manners  to  himself,  Phillis  and  Amy 
more  than  ever  her  friends  and  partisans,  and 
their  brother  disposed  to  admire  her  with  as 
much  warmth  as  the  inferior  caste  of  Warner 
could  presume  to  feel  for  a  Fortescue. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


"  The  superstructure  of  pride  seemed  bottomed  upon  a  sense 
of  worth." — Elia. 


Rosabel  found  Lady  Lovaine  in  a  kind  of 
laboratory,  weighing  out  grains  of  calomel, 
and  grating  rhubarb.  Some  camomile  tea  was 
infusing  in  a  pipkin  on  the  fire,  and  there 
was  a  compound  odour  of  senna,  gentian, 
and  sarsaparilla.  Her  ladyship's  maid  stood 
by,  labelling  bottles,  and  folding  little  packets, 
which  ever  and  anon  she  transferred  into  a 
small  basket. 

"  How  are  you,  my  dear  ?  You  will  excuse 
coming  to  me  here :  I  am  very  busy ; — Laton, 
wrap  up  that  bolus  in  wafer  paper.  I  shall 
take  you,  Mis»  Fortescue,  to  see  my  villagers  ; 
you  have  no  idea  in  what  capital  health  I  keep 
them.     Laton,  do  not  forget  the  bandages,  and 
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linen  rollers  for  the  bed  legs.  I  use  Buchan : 
do  your  aunts  use  Buchan  >"  added  she,  peep- 
ing into  a  large  open  book,  as  she  spokfe. 

"  Too  don't  know,  indeed — you  seem  to  be 
kept  sadly  in  the  dark  about  many  things,  at 
Hales  Hall.  Since  some  of  you  must  marry 
clergymen,  or  squires  with  small  estates,  it 
would  be  as  well  for  you  to  learn  these 
things.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  poor  have 
such  a  great  dislike  to  take  medicine — they  are 
as  bad  as  my  lord.  But  come,  my  dear,  I  have 
two  women,  five  children,  and  6ix  old  men  to 
visit" 

They  sallied  forth,  and  moved  towards  the 
village  at  a  running  pace,  the  conversation 
going  on  in  the  most  desultory  manner,  and 
all  on  one  side.  Lady  Lovaine  was  quite  an 
amateur  in  accidents,  ailments,  operations,  and 
remedies,  and  could  not  hear  of  any  tiling  con- 
nected* with  her  favourite  subject,  without  long- 
ing to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  business. 

"  Broke  an  arm  ?  How  ?  When  ?"  demand- 
ed she,  suddenly  stopping,  whilst  Rosabel  was 
telling  her  ladyship  one  of  the  adventures  of  the 
preceding  evening.  "  What  advice  has  he  had  ? 
My  dear,  I  am  quite  sorry  you  did  not  let  me 
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know  ;  I  would  have  come  over,  and  seen  the 
young  man  this  morning.  What  embrocation 
now  does  Mrs.  Rivers  use  ?  Was  it  effectual  ? 
I  must  have  her  receipt.  Does  she  use  lint, 
or  rag,  cotton  lint,  or  linen  ?"  As  she  spoke, 
they  reached  Medlicote,  a  straggling  hamlet, 
rather  than  village,  with  here  and  there  a 
hettermost  kind  of  cottage,  or  a  substantial 
farm-house,  to  break  the  lowly  aspect  of  the 
scene.  Human  population  seemed  the  only 
thing  which  throve  here — troops  of  boys  and 
girls  running  into  the  gutters,  or  stopping  up 
the  path-way  with  their  little  acts  of  reverence, 
irritated  Lady  Lovaine  beyond  measure. 

"  Of  all  things,  what  should  people  have  chil- 
dren for?"  said  she,  petulantly.  "  Well,  Nancy, 
how  are  you?  How  is  your  mother?  What, 
another  child !  eight  ?  How  dare  she  go  on  so  ? 
Tell  her  I  am  very  angry  with  her." 

Her  ladyship  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace, 
sometimes  stopping  to  enquire  kindly  concern* 
ing  the  health  of  certain  of  her  patients,  at 
other  times  condescending  to  scold  the  thought- 
less boys  who  were  playing  truant  from  school, 
and  wasting  their  time  playing  marbles.  On  a 
sudden,  she  darted  off  across  the  road,  saying  to 
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Rosabel  "  come  and  see  my  school ;"  and,  with 
the  rapidity  natural  to  an  energetic  and  im- 
petuous character,  she  bolted  into  a  low-roofed 
edifice,  where  the  discordant  sounds  of  uncul- 
tured youthful  voices,  raised,  as  in  low  life  they 
usually  are,  to  their  utmost  pitch,  made  Rosa- 
bel start  back,  and  even  Lady  Lovaine  hold  her 
bands  for  a  moment  to  her  head.  There  was 
every  gradation  of  discord  which  could  jar  upon 
the  senses,  from  the  twang  of  boyhood,  to 
the  tremulous  scream  of  infancy.  All  might 
be  harmony  and  system,  but  confusion  and  un- 
intelligible repetition  were  alone  evident  to  the 
uninitiated  spectator.  A  stern-visBged  man,  with 
a  pen  behind  his  ear,  and  a  long  wand  of  office 
in  his  hand,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils :  a  woman,  with  a  hot  angry  face, 
and  corresponding  tone  of  voice,  seemed  to  be 
making  some  lesser  victims  in  one  corner  as 
unhappy  as  infancy  can  be  rendered — an  un- 
happiness  which  ceases,  at  that  period  of  life, 
with  the  cause  which  gives  it  birth. 

"  Is  it  not  a  pleasing  sight  ?"  said  Lady 
Lovaine,  her  fine  features  beaming  with  a  plea- 
sure at  once  benevolent  and  self-approving. 
"  This  school,  Miss  Fortescue,  is  my  raising : — 
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iu-t    think    how    much    mav  be  done  in  fivo 
v^ars — will  vou  hear  a  class  ?  Have  von  a  taste 

•  •  • 

that  wav  ?" 

-  Xo  ?" 

fc;  Extraonlinarv  !  I  own  1  cannot  stand  it  mv- 
self:  but  my  nerves  never  were  strong.  You 
know,  I  sii])|  ose,"  she  continued,  as  she  again 
emerged  into  the  main  road,  "  that  my  nephew, 
Captain  Ashbrook —  Sukey,  forshame  now : 
not  at  school  ?  you  shall  le  expelled,  you  little 
sinner,  for  non-attendance  —  You  know,  of 
course,  Miss  Rosabel,  that  Captain  Ashbrook 
is  to  marry? — John  Hobbins,  how  is  your 
rheumatism  ?  Have  you  put  on  the  plaister  ? 
Well  and  good  ;  your  sister  ? — I  must  just  ero-s 
over  to  speak  to  widow  Barnes.  Xow,  Laton, 
unload — hydrarg  here — with  lenitive  elect.'' 

"  At  least,"  continued  Ladv  Lovaine,  after 
leaving  Rosabel  for  a  few  minutes  in  suspense, 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  "  the  world  has 
settled  it  so:  and  now,  if  you  wish  to  see  a  poor 
consumptive  tailor,  in  the  last  stage,  with  a 
widow,  that  is  to  be,  and  three  children,  all  in 
the  greatest  distress,  follow  me — don't  shrink, 
those  cows  are  perfectly  (juiet." 

"  I  have  now  onlv  one  lumbago,   and  two 
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cases  of  erysipelas,  to  visit,"  pursued  ber  lady- 
ship, as  she  quitted  the  house  of  the  poor  tailor, 
who  found  himself  too  ill,  as  many  of  her  pa* 
tients  did,  to  see  even  his  patroness. 

"  But,  perhaps  this  ramble  is  too  much  for 
you  ?  young  ladies  of  the  present  day  have  no 
constitutions  ;  they  are  knocked  up  directly. 
And  so,  Miss  Fortescue  is  to  be,  according  to 
speculation,  the  lady  of  Ashbrook — Mrs.  Wal- 
degrave's  Charlotte  —  and,  perhaps,  at  some 
future  period,  the  mistress  of  Medlicote. — '  Hail, 
Thane,  that  shall  be !' — How  do  you  like  this 
prospect  for  your  sister  ?" 

She  glanced  with  seemingly  careless  haste  at 
Rosabel's  varying  countenance,  but  hastened 
on,  exclaiming,  "  there's  Ashbrook-  now,  do 
you  entertain  him,  while  I  cross  over  to  Widow 
Green's.  I  forgot,  Laton,  the  sassafras  drink  for 
her." 

Captain  Ashbrook  rode  leisurely  at  first, 
over  the  little  rustic  bridge  which  bestrode 
a  narrow  stream,  fringed  with  osiers  and 
willows ;  but,  on  seeing  Rosabel  standing 
alone,  on  the  quiet  pathway  of  the  village, 
quickened  bis  pace,  and,  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  consigned  it  to  his  groom. 
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"  Lady  Lovaine  will  be  here  in  a  moment" 
said  Rosabel,  eagerly  ;  anxious  to  explain  her 
seemingly  lonely  appearance  in  the  village. 

"  My  lady  begs  you  will  not  wait  for  her 
ladyship,  but  will  walk  home  with    Captain 
Ashbrook,"   said   Mrs.  Laton,  who  now  ad- 
vanced towards  them  ;  "  she  may  be  detained, 
and  thinks  that  Miss  Fortescue  is  tired." 

"  Very  likely ;  I  am  sure  that  I  should  be," 
said  Captain  Ashbrook,  as  Laton,  having  de- 
livered her  message,  left  them.  "  There  is  a 
very  pretty  turn  down  this  way,  to  an  old 
decoy,  famous,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  for  wild 
ducks  and  water  game  of  all  sorts.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  shew  it  to  you  ?  I  know  my  aunfs 
rambles  too  well,  not  to  suppose  that  you  must 
be  fatigued  if  you  attempt  to  follow  the  devious 
windings  of  her  paths.  You  will  think,"  he 
added,  "  that  there  is  something  whimsical  in 
the  family,  when  I  conduct  you  down  this  lane, 
from  which  all  prospect  is  precluded,  and  which 
seems,  at  present,  to  lead  to  nothing." 

"  Oh,  but  I  like  a  genuine  country  walk," 
said  Rosabel ;  "  I  am  tired  of  park6,  and  plan- 
tations, paddocks,  avenues,  and  terraces." 

"—Too  much  cultivation— too  much  formality 
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— and  something  like  imprisonment,  perhaps/' 
replied  ber  companion  ;  "  you  like  those  roads 
which  seem  open  to  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
where  the  homely  pursuits  of  the  humble  and 
free  are  carried  on." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  like ;  they  give  me 
a  sensation  of  freedom,  which  one  never  feels 
hemmed  round  by  palings  and  stuck  fences." 
Both  Rosabel  and  ber  companion  were  silent  for 
for  some  moments.  The  narrow  lane  seemed 
interminable ;  its  sides  were  closed  in  by  the  wild 
rose,  now  leafless  and  deprived  of  all  its  glories, 
save  of  the  rich  scarlet  heps,  which  form  its  latest 
adornments :  the  nut-trees  and  the  silver  birch, 
interspersed  in  the  hedge-rows,  shed  their 
leaves  across  the  patb-way,  and  through  their 
slender  branches  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
rich  home  scenes  of  an  agricultural  country 
might  be  seen.  Suddenly,  the  road  widened; 
and  the  stream,  which  irrigated  the  meadows 
near  the  village,  swelled  into  some  importance, 
and  ran  across  it.  Above  its  shallow  course 
rose  a  bridge  of  some  architectural  pretensions ; 
the  arches  were  symmetrical  and  regular,  and 
the  rich  old-fashioned  structure  was  edged  and 
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fortified  with  stone.  On  one  side,  behind  a 
stately  row  of  limes  and  alders,  at  this  season 
fading  in  the  utmost  glory  of  Nature's  colouring, 
the  waters  of  the  stream  were  banked  up  into  a 
pond,  long  and  dark,  and  its  surface,  now  in  its 
degeneracy,  defaced  with  weeds,  and  disguised 
by  little  islets,  upon  which  the  willow-herb  and 
teazle  grew,  intermixed  with  twigs  of  osier  and 
the  naked  stems  of  reeds.  The  pool  was  encir- 
cled with  trees,  and  in  its  dank  waters,  at  a 
distance,  some  remains  of  its  former  purposes 
might  be  traced.  On  them  the  water-hen  and 
coot  still  glided,  and  reared  their  young  in  the 
sedgy  sides  of  the  aquatic  enclosure.  On  a 
bank,  slightly  elevated  above  the  water's  edge, 
stood  a  gloomy-looking  tenement,  ancient,  with 
gable  ends  and  ponderous  chimneys,  and  ap- 
propriated, in  former  days,  to  the  residence  of 
those  who  had  the  important  charge  of  the 
decoy.  A  complete  seclusion  reigned  around 
the  whole  scene.  The  house  fronted  another 
way,  and,  in  its  dark  and  isolated  situation, 
seemed  fit  for  the  purposes  of  decoying  human 
victims,  suitable  for  treasons,  murders,  or  in- 
fliction of  the  basest  revenge. 
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"  How  beautiful  that  weed !"  Rosabel 
stooped,  as  she  spoke,  to  pluck  a  spray  of 
the  myosotis,  which  grew  in  the  shallow  edges 
of  the  water,  near  which  she  stood.  Captain 
Ashbrook,  quicker  than  herself,  was  the  first 
to  disentangle  a  spray. 

"  Now,  I  am  so  very  ignorant,"  said  Rosabel, 
"  though  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  the  country, 
I  do  not  even  know  the  name  of  this  flower — 
do  you  ?" 

"  It  is  the  Forget-me-not,"  said  Captain 
Ashbrook,  with  a  momentary  hesitation,  as  he 
placed  the  sprig  in  her  hand. 

"How  foolish  I  am,"  thought  Rosabel,  "  to 
blush ;  but  it  ought  to  have  been  given  to  Char- 
lotte ;"  and,  after  walking  a  little  while, she  con- 
scientiously, as  she  deemed  it,  let  the  flower  fall ; 
but  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  without  a  slight 
pang,  which  enhanced  the  virtue  of  the  sa- 
crifice. 

They  paused  some  time  upon  the  bridge,  then 
moving  forwards,  leaving  the  Elizabetbian  struc- 
ture behind  them,  arrived  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
whence,  by  a  gentle  descent,  they  quickly,  per- 
haps too  quickly,  reached  the  gates  of  Medlicote 
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Park.  Something,  scarcely  to  herself  acknow- 
ledged, impeded  the  course  of  Rosabel's  enjoy- 
ment in  this  excursion ;  yet  with  what  fondness 
did  6he,  in  after  life,  recur  to  this  walk,  as  to  one 
of  the  most  fleeting,  yet  greatest,  enjoyments 
which  the  tenor  of  her  early  days  afforded. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  a  contrariety  in  her 
feelings  and  wishes,  for  which  she  felt  herself 
almost  culpable.  She  had  just  beard  that 
Captain  Ashbrook  was  paying  his  addresses,  or 
was  thought  to  be  paying  his  addresses,  to  her 
sister.  Why  could  she  not  more  cordially  re- 
joice at  the  circumstance  ?  Why  was  he  less 
the  idol  of  her  girlish  fancies  to-day  than  be 
had  been  yesterday?  His  very  attention  to 
herself  no  longer  afforded  her  the  pleasure 
it  bad  imparted  before;  and,  dearly  as  she 
thought  she  loved  her  sister,  had  lost  much  of 
its  zest  since  its  motive  was  supposed  to  spring 
from  a  secondary  source. 

Captain  Ashbrook,  however,  soon  succeeded 
in  restoring  his  absorbed  companion  to  some- 
what of  her  usual  elasticity  of  spirits.  The 
charm  which  women  of  taste  and  sensibility 
find  in    the   society  of  well-bred  and  well- 
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educated  men,  and  which  they  are  taught  to 
conceal,  bat  of  which  they  should  rather  be 
proud  than  ashamed,  began,  by  degrees,  to  as- 
sert its  influence  over  Rosabel's  untutored,  but 
not  unstored,  mind.  Captain  Ashbrook  had 
those  tastes,  and  that  varied  information  which 
experience,  as  well  as  early  culture,  is  necessary 
to  impart.  His  mind  was  almost  in  its  maturity — 
hers  just  expanding,  but  able  to  comprehend,  and 
therefore,  in  some  measure,  to  appreciate  the 
powers  of  his.  Captain  Ashbrook  had  an  eye 
for  beauty,  both  intellectual,  moral,  and  inani- 
mate ;  and,  though  a  travelled  man,  he  could 
discern,  with  a  well-judging  taste,  the  peculiar 
charms  of  the  scene — not  romantic,  but  yet 
lair — through  which  his  footsteps  now  wandered. 
Med ii cote,  with  its  sunny  dells,  had  been  fami- 
liar to  him  from  childhood.  Every  thorn  which 
grew  on  its  swelling  meadows,  every  by-path 
through  its  thickets,were  familiar  to  him.  There 
was  a  sort  of  affectionate  enthusiasm  in  his  feel- 
ings for  the  old  place,  in  which  Rosabel,  from 
her  love  for  Hales  Park,  participated.  Yet  he 
looked  upon  it  with  the  eye  of  an  improver ; 
and  in  that  Rosabel  participated  too. 
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"  Were  this  place  mine,"  be  said,  stoppings 
and  leaning,  with  Rosabel  on  his  arm,  over  a 
gate,  "  I  should  take  down  that  summer-house, 
and  allow  the  rocky  summit  of  that  mount  to 
be  partly  visible  through  the  trees : — I  should 
undo  a  great  deal  that  has  been  done  here — it 
is  the  usual  error  in  park  scenery  to  do  too 
much.  Look  back,  now :  had  not  that  belt  of 
pines  been  planted,  we  could  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  decoy ;  and  what  a  fine  object 
its  gables  would  have  supplied  beyond  those 
dark  woods.  I  should  turn  that  road  round  by 
the  paddock,  and  I  should — but  you  smile  at 
my  visionary  improvements." 

"  Perhaps  they  are  not  altogether  so  vision- 
ary," said  Rosabel,  laughing.  "  I  never  knew 
till  to-day,  when  Lady  Lovaine  told  me,  that 
you  were  the — the — " 

"  Heir  to  Medlicote,  I  suppose  you  mean," 
said  Captain  Ashbrook.  "  Well,  so  you  are 
very  much  shocked  at  my  anticipating  my 
honours  in  imagination.  But  this  has  been 
so  early  and  so  much  my  home,  that  I  feel 
like  a  son  here ;  you  know  Ashbrook  is  no 
home  to  me.    Here  I  have,  at  least,  a  sem- 
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blance  of  domestic  life — a  ray  from  that  bright 
centre  of  enjoyments,  from  which,  hitherto,  my 
profession  has  debarred  me." 

He  laid  an  emphasis  on  the  word  hitherto ; 
and  Rosabel  thought  to  herself,  "  what  a  pros- 
pect for  Charlotte  !"  By  degrees  she  gained 
more  courage,  and,  the  true  spirit  of  woman- 
kind rising  uppermost,  she  began  to  revolve  in 
her  own  mind  how  she  could  introduce  some 
topic  which  could  lead  to  her  sister  —  could 
elicit  her  appearance  at  the  ball — women  al- 
ways consider  appearance  as  half  the  battle 
won ;  could  raise  a  blush  from  Captain  Ash- 
brook,  or  ensnare  him  into  a  sigh.  Women  are 
generally  fertile  in  manoeuvres;  but  Rosabel 
was  not  at  present  an  adept  in  wheeling  round  to 
the  point  which  she  desired  to  ascertain.  At 
present,  it  was  most  easy  to  her  to  say  exactly 
what  she  thought ;  the  world  had  not  yet  taught 
uer  the  difficulty  of  being  sincere.  However, 
she  endeavoured  to  make  her  first  essay  in 
conversational  tactics,  as,  with  Captain  Ash- 
brook,  she  arrived  very  near  to  the  front  en- 
trance  of  Medlicote.  There  was  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  lawn  to  be  traversed,  and,  in 
despair,  she  began — 
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"  The  Miss  Warners  were  at  the  ball  the 
other  evening,  they  told  me." 

"  The  Miss  Warners ! — have  you  seen  them 
since  the  ball  ?"  said  Captain  Asbbrook,  sur- 
prised, 

"  Oby  yes ;  their  brother  met  with  an  acci- 
dent near  Drayfield ;  they  brought  him  back 
to  the  farm." 

Captain  Asbbrook  was  all  astopishment  and 
concern  ;  he  knew  more  of  Mr.  Henry  Warner 
than  any  of  the  family ;  he  was  full  of  those 
minute,  accurate  enquiries  which  men  make, 
not  contented,  as  women  usually  are,  with  a 
flaming  description  of  a  mere  catastrophe ;  but 
Rosabel  was  not  particularly  happy,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  reply  to  all  his  queries.  She  was 
obliged,  however,  after  all,  to  tell  Captain  Ash- 
brook  about  the  bat-fowling,  which  she  would 
gladly  have  passed  over ;  and  her  description 
was  such,  that  Captain  Ashbrook  guessed, 
though  he  did  not  say  so,  that  she  had  been  a 
witness  to  the  sport.  He  looked  very  grave  ; 
and  Rosabel  was  rather  surprised  that  be 
seemed  so  much  concerned,  as  the  accident  had 
not  proved  serious. 

They  reached  the  hall  door ;  but,  some  how 
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or  other,  their  steps  moved  involuntarily,  as  it 
were,  round  and  round  the  carriage  sweep,  in- 
stead  of  ascending  the  hall  steps. 

"  And  the  Miss  Warners  were  saying,"  re- 
commenced Rosabel,  "  that  minuets  are  not 
quite  so  much  in  vogue ;  I  am  very  glad — I  re- 
member what  I  suffered  in  learning  the  Minuet 
de  la  Conr  ; — and  that  Miss  Churchill  was  the 
belle  of  the  room." 

"  Minuets— oh,  yes ;  they  will  be  quite  aban- 
doned, I  do  hope— which  Mrs.  Waldegrave 
was  regretting — I  wish  that  bad  been  the  case 
some  years  ago,  before  we  all  had  the  trouble 
of  learning  them." 

"  So  do  I,  indeed,"  said  Rosabel ;  "  but,"  she 
added,  hesitatingly,  "  is  Miss  Churchill  tall  P" 

"  Did  you  never  see  her?"  enquired  Captain 
Asbbrook,  in  return :  "  she  must  have  been 
often  at  Hales  Hall,  I  should  think." 

"  Yes ;  but  you  know,  or  more  likely  you  do 
not  know,  though  I  think  I  mentioned  it,  that 
I  am  not  yet  introduced.  I  do  not  enter  yet 
into  the  large  dinner  parties  at  home." 

44  Is  your  sister,  then,  so  much  older  than 
you  are  ?"  asked  Captain  Ashbrook ;  "  excuse 
me,  I  am  asking  an  improper  question ;  but  I 
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thought  there  might  have  been  some  brothers 
between." 

"Now,  then,  he  is  opening  upon  the  real 
subject  of  his  interests/'  thought  Rosabel. 

"No!  Charlotte  and  I  are  very,  very  nearly 
of  an  age — that  is  to  say,  there  are  only  eighteen 
months  between  us." 

"And  is  that  a  cause  of  sorrow,"  said  Cap- 
tain Ashbrook,  smiling ;  "  for  I  think  I  heard, 
did  I  not,  something  like  a  6igh  upon  the  occa- 
sion ?  At  your  age,  young  ladies  are  apt  c  to 
chide  slow-footed  time,'  until  the  period  arrives 
when  they  are  to  be  emancipated  from  domestic 
controul.  Have  you  then  learned  to  love  your 
chains?" 

"Now,  then,  he  wants  to  find  out  what  age 
Charlotte  is,"  said  Rosabel  to  herself,  "  and  I 
will  relieve  his  suspense ;  I  will  tell  him  at 
once. 

"  Charlotte  was  nineteen  last  May,"  she  said, 
abruptly. 

"  That  is  a  very  dexterous  way,"  returned 
Captain  Ashbrook,  "of  letting  me  know  how 
discreet  an  age  you  have  attained ;  and,  indeed, 
I  quite  agree  with  what  is  passing  in  your 
thoughts,  which  I  interpret  to  be,  that  you  were 
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entitled  by  your  age  to  go  to  the  ball,  and  that 
it  is  a  great  hardship  that  you  did  not  go." 

**  Why  will  he  turn  every  thing  off  in  this 
manner  ?"  thought  Rosabel. 

"  I  am  sure,"  she  said,  trying  to  be  generous, 
"  that  Charlotte  would  have  been  very  glad  if  I 
could  bave  gone  with  her ;  but  it  was  not  thought 
proper  by  my  aunt     Did  she  dance  much  ?" 

"  Who  ?  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  or  Miss  Fortes- 
cue  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  sister,  to  be  sure :  my  aunts,  I 
should  think,  have  not  danced  since  the  days 
of  Queen  Caroline." 

"  Your  sister,  I  should  think,  must  have 
danced  all  the  evening ;  but  I  understood  you 
had  heard  every  particular  from  the  Miss 
Warners — your  interview  with  them  was  not, 
then,  probably,  of  long  duration  ?" 

"This  must  be  intentional,  tiresome  man," 
thought  Rosabel, as,  summoned  by  the  half-hour 
bell,  she  turned  into  the  house  and  ran  up  stairs 
to  dress. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


' '  You  are  rather  point  device  in  your  accoutrements." 

As  YOU  like  IT. 


LADY  Lovaine  sacrificed  60  far  at  the  shrine 
of  vanity,  or  rather  of  custom  —  that  more 
powerful  bond — as  to  cast  off,  at  dinner-time, 
her  masculine  attire,  and  to  "  dress ;"  a  term 
formerly  of  far  more  extensive  signification 
than  in  the  present  day. 

She  appeared,  on  the  occasion  now  described, 
in  a  cardinal-blue  lutestring,  not  indeed  of  the 
newest  manufacture  ;  (for  garments  then,  like 
friends,  lasted  a  life-time) ;  made  something 
after  the  form  of  a  pelisse,  and,  opening  at  each 
side,  displayed  underneath  a  petticoat  of  pea- 
green,  festooned  with  bows ;  over  this  was  a 
sprigged  muslin  apron,  trimmed  at  the  pockets 
and  round  the  edges  with  ribbon  of  that  fash- 
ionable colour  entitled  Elliot's  fire,  or  Elliot's 
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red-hot  bullets,  from  the  gallant  defender  of 
Gibraltar.    Hair-powder,  though  not  long  after 
deprecated  with  such  success  by  the  young  and" 
fascinating  Duchess  of  Devonshire  as  entirely 
to  procure  its  disuse,  was  never  abandoned  by 
Lady  Lovaine,  who  held  as  religiously  to  it,  as 
to  her  politics  and  her  domestic  medicine.     On 
the  top  of  her  head,  fashioned  to  a  cushion, 
were  lappets  of  lace,  more  curious  than  clean, 
which  supplied  the  place  of  a  cap :  but,  being 
past  the  days  of  her  youth,  her  ladyship  wore 
a  contrivance  for  the  neck,  the  famous  Gorge" 
de-pigeon  handkerchief;  above  which,  a  band 
of  narrow  black  velvet,  confined  by  a  knot  of 
jewels,  still  served  to  set  off  a  neck,  the  origi- 
nal grace  and  form  of  which  were  not,  even  at 
Lady  Lovaine's  age,  entirely  effaced  by  time. 
Thus  arrayed,  and  adopting,  with  her  com- 
pany dress,  a  greater  degree  of  courtesy  and 
dignity  of  manner,  Lady  Lovaine  might  be  said 
to  grace  the  head  of  her  table,  and,  like  most 
of  the  old  school,  she  never  appeared  to.  so 
much  advantage,    as  when   exercising   those 
duties   of  hospitality  which   are   now  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  modern  custom. 
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Lord  Lovaine  was,  in  the  latter  part  of  every 
day,  a  beau  of  the  old  school ;  a  sloven  of  the 
old  school,  in  the  morning.  The  habits  of  men, 
and  of  women  too,  are  more  equable  now,  than 
they  were  formerly.  If  men,  Englishmen  in 
particular,  never  now  seem  to  be  full  dressed ; — 
if  the  cut  of  their  coat  be  plebeian,  their  whole 
air  commercial,  if  the  dingy  black  of  a  well- 
worn  cravat  have  superseded  the  fanciful  grace 
of  a  neck  ruffle,  or  the  neatness  of  a  plaited 
muslin  stock ; — if  all  the  insignia  of  rank, 
powder,  embroidery,  and  swords,  be  exchanged 
for  the  close  crop,  the  useful,  warm,  tight-fitting 
waistcoat;  the  cane;  and  if  the  long  trouser, 
loose  as  well  as  long,  be  now  invariably  always 
adopted ;  and  the  boundary  between  the  knee 
and  the  leg  be  for  ever  lost,  or  seen  only  on 
court  days ;  if  all  the  taste  to  be  displayed  in 
knee-bands  and  buckles  evaporate,  from  want 
of  an  object  to  bestow  itself  upon; — still  a 
more  constant  attention  prevails  to  neatness, 
cleanliness,  and  propriety  in  costume,  than 
formerly  pervaded  even  the  most  refined  so- 
ciety. 

Lord  Lovaine,  after  revelling  all  the  morning 
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in  a  dressing  gown  and  velvet  night-cap,  ap- 
peared at  the  bottom  of  his  own  table,  in  a 
blotting-paper-coloured  suit,  a  well-powdered 
peruke  and  tail ;  the  collar  of  his  coat  well 
powdered  too;  a  large  cameo  ring  upon  the 
little  finger  of  one  hand;  an  onyx  on  the  other. 
Broken  up  as  be  was  in  constitution,  and,  it 
might  be  said,  in  mind — but  he  had  no  mind  to 
break  up — and,  padded  in  every  limb ;  made  up, 
in  short,  of  flannel  and  wash-leather ;  his  lord- 
ship, or  his  lordship's  clothes,  still  had  an  air  of 
well-bred  decorum,  almost  to  the  point  of  fop- 
pery. When  he  stood,  were  it  but  for  a  moment, 
even  upon  his  crutch,  it  was  in  an  attitude,  one 
foot  advanced  before  the  other;  the  noble  art  of 
bowing,  now  fallen  wholly  into  disuse,  and  the 
last  specimen  of  which,  genuine,  was,  I  suppose, 
to  be  seen  in  Beau  Nash,  was  still  possessed  by 
his  lordship  in  some  perfection.     He  had  also 
that  quality,   greatly  degenerated  among  us, 
of  giving  up  his  sole  attention,  or  seeming  to 
give  up  his  sole  attention,  to  those  who  honoured 
him,  not  whom  he  was  supposed  to  honour  in 
receiving,  but  who  honoured  him  in  being  his 
guests. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Captain  Ashbrook,  who  appeared  to  form  tin- 
connecting  link  between  one  age  and  another, 
attired  himself,  according  to  his  custom,  with  a 
scrupulous  attention  to  existing  fashions,  yet 
not  in  the  extreme.  There  was,  however,  the 
precision  of  the  military  man  in  the  nicety  of  a 
costume,  which  seemed,  unconsciously  to  its 
wearer,  to  have  something  of  a  regimental  cut 
about  it.  Lady  Lovaine,  as  her  quick  dark  eyes 
glanced  upon  her  nephew,  fancied  that  his  iine 
hair  was  curled  and  dressed  with  more  than 
usual  caution  this  dav  :  his  eve  was  brighter; 
his  cheek  had  a  livelier  tinge  than  usual.  She 
rather  rejoiced  at  it :  she  disliked  Mrs.  Waldo- 
grave,  and  Mrs.  Waldegrave's  manoeuvres;  if 
he  must  marrv  a  Miss  Forteseuo,  Ladv  Lovaine 

•  '  me 

hoped  it  would  not  be  Mrs.  Waldegrave's  Miss 
Forteseuo — "next  to  an  old  maid,  she  abomi- 
nated an  old  maid's  pet."  She  was  not  herself 
disposed  to  undertake  the  new  office  of  match- 
making: indeed  much  of  her  natural  rhetoric 
was  dailv  emnloved  in  railing  at  matrimonv,  as 
a  contract  in  which  the  advantage  was  all  on  the 
side  of  men  ;  and  she  had  a  particular  objection 
to  it  among  the  poor,  looking,  as  she  did,  merely 
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at  the  immediate  inconveniences  of  the  wedded 
state ;  however,  if  each  an  accident  should  occur, 
as  Captain  Asbbrook's  falling  into  love  with 
Rosabel  Fortescue,  there  might  be  many  alle- 
viating circumstances,  although  she  did  think 
her  nephew  would  have  been  as  well  without 
marrying  at  all. 

Rosabel,    fortunately   for    Lady    Lovaine's 
schemes,  was  looking  to-day  as  well  as  any 
match-maker,  interested  in  her,  could  desire. 
In  conformity  with  ber  father's  wishes — for  he 
thought  ber  too  young  to  adopt  every  prevalent 
fashion — ber  hair,  though  turned  back — for  in 
that  the  laws  of  costume  were  fixed  as  those  of 
the  Medes  and   Persians — was  not,  however, 
powdered,  but  bung,  in  all  its  native  richness  of 
colour,  in  curls,  about  her  neck,  and  was  deco- 
rated, on  the  present  occasion,  with  a  bunch  of 
violet-coloured  ribbons  at  the  top,  a  streamer  or 
two  descending  from  the  topknot,  and  mingling 
with  the  chesnut  tresses,  to  which  such  orna- 
ments could  add  no  beauty.    Her  dress,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  was  long  waisted,  and  pointed  in 
the  front,  without  being  confined  by  a  band, 
and  much  after  the  present  mode.     The  great 
difference  was  in  the  sleeve,  which  was  tight, 

I  2 
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without  a  single  plait,  and,  reaching  to  the 
elbow,  was  garnished  with  ruffles,  not,  like4  Lady 
Lovai lie's,  deep,  and  hanging  over  the  arm  like 
the  modern  iH'(fttis<ttis,  but  narrow,  and  quilled, 
as  it  were,  more  modestlv  than  o>tentatiouslv, 
upon  the  sleeve.  Her  gown  was  of  a  white 
sprigged  muslin,  with  an  apron  of  the  same, 
clear,  full,  and  starched  ;  her  dress,  made  hisji 
upon  the  shoulder,  so  as  to  give  the  form  a> 
narrow  and  taper  an  appearance  as  possible, 
was  finished  upon  the  top  with  a  broad  violet- 
coloured  ribbon,  which,  fastened  on  the1  bosom 
with  a  large  bow,  served  as  a  tucker.  Rosabel 
at  present  wore  no  ornaments,  except  a  nar- 
row band  of  black  velvet,  from  which  a  eros*. 
suspended  by  a  single  strip,  fastened  round 
her  throat,  shewed  to  advantage  the  white, 
yet  not  bloodies*,  skin,  and  the  roundness 
of  her  graceful  nock.  Timid,  not  awkward 
-  for  her  forwardness  of  manner  had  al- 
wavs  boon  provoked  bv  Mrs.  Waldeszrave's 
tyranny,  and  was  confined  to  her  own  circle, 
— Rosabel  now  modestlv  endeavoured  to  aid,  at 
least,  by  being  a  good  listener,  tin*  enjoyments 
of  those  who  thus  kindly  entertained  her  with 
what  seemed  to  her,  disinterested  benevolence. 
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Dinner  passed  away  quietly,  bat  not  without 
its  attractions  to  all  parties.     To  Lady  Lovaine 
it  bad  tbe  unsophisticated  gratification  of  being 
necessary ;  for  ber  morning's  exertions  made 
ber  fully  able  to  enjoy  it.    Lord  Lovaine  loved 
it  also  for  its  own  sake ;  he  liked  also  to  have 
some  one,  to  whom  to  send  tbe  bottle  round. 
Lady  Lovaine  was  no  patroness  of  the  bottle, 
and  watched  every  glass  of  Madeira  which  he 
took,  and  her  evenings  were  frequently  occu- 
pied in  descanting  upon  certain  imprudences 
of  diet  or  beverage,  which  her  lynx-eyes  had 
observed  at  dinner.    His  lordship  took  advan- 
tage of  the  general  flow  of  conversation,  if  con- 
versation any  thing  could  be  called  in  which  he 
took  a  part,  to  deviate  from  a  course  of  sweet- 
breads, boiled  chickens,  and  blanchmanges,  to 
which  the  tyranny  of  domestic  medicine  sub- 
jected him.     On  the  present  occasion  he  was 
quite  valourous. 

"  Captain  Ashbrook,  some  wine  with  you. 
— No,  Wilson ;  I  don't  take  my  lemonade 
to-day.  My  lady,  you  see,  who  has  taken  her 
diploma — be,  be,  be — has  a  conceit  for  my 
having  this  decanter  by  me,  filled  with  toast 
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ami  water,  and  lemon-peel  juice :  so  that  I  can 
take  a  glass  of  wine  without — lie,  he,  he — bring- 
ing on  the  gout— of  Ladv  Lovaine's  wine,  I 
mean.  Mv  ladv,  I'll  take  a  little  hit  of  that 
frieandeau — do  ve  see  ? — some  »ravv  to  it,  if 
you  please.'' 

"  There's  gout  in  that  dish,  my  lord  ;  no- 
thin""  so  eoutv  as  mushrooms.  Ashbrook,  I 
always  admire  the  simplicity  of  your  diet." 

"  Nobodv  ever  dies  of  the  gout,''  said  Lord 
Lovaine,  courageously:  "  it  is  quite  a  privilege 
to  have  it— eugh  !"  he  added,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, as  a  twinge  in  his  elbow  reminded 
him  that  he  possessed  this  privilege  of  the 
hiuhlv  born.  "  Your  father,  Sir  John,  subject 
to  the  gout,  Miss  Rosabel  ?" 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  Rosabel. 

"  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  I  am  convinced,  has  a 
vast  deal  of  suppressed  gout  about  her,"  said 
Lady  Lovaine.  "  She  would  be  much  the 
better  for  a  regular  attack — loss  irritable,  and 
less  irritating  ;  and  so  would  all  who  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  her." 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  which 
was  broken  bv    Lord  Lovaine's  saving,  with   a 
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shadow  of  a  bow,  and  an  attempt  at  a  smile  to 
Rosabel,  who,  be  thought,  looked  mortified  by 
this  attack  upon  her  aunt — 

u  I  remember  your  mother,  Lady  Fortescue, 
a  vastly  fine  woman,  Miss  Rosetta — Rosetta 
was  her  name,  I  believe — or  Rosina. — No? 
Bless  me,  I  was  thinking  of  the  new  afterpiece, 
and  that  sweet  creature  Miss — Miss — what — 

hey  ? —  Miss Aye !  Miss  Phillips  —  my 

poor  head! — aye,  Miss  Phillips: —  it  is  Mrs. 
Robinson  in  Perdita,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Take  my  lord's  plate  away,"  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, whispered  Lady  Lovaine  to  her  butler. 

"  It  is  my  notion,"  continued  Lord  Lovaine, 
quite  astonished  at  his  own  powers  of  speech — 
"  excuse  me,  Miss  Rosetta — but  it  is  my  notion 
that  you  have  Sir  John's  forehead — the  For- 
tescue brow.  Now,  has  any  one  ever  told  you 
that  before?  Then  I  am  right.  Bless  me 
have  I  done  ?    Have  you  done,  Ashbrook  ?" 

"  Ashbrook  knows  that  your  constitution 
like  the  affairs  of  the  county,  requires  a  scheme 
of  retrenchment,"  interposed  Lady  Lovaine. — 
"  I  presume,  Ashbrook,  this  leave  of  absence  is 
not  io  last  long,  and  you  will  be  hurried  away, 
tike  the  rest  of  the  world,  soon  ?" 
"  Lady  Lovaine  cannot  endure  seeing  her 
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friends  in  a  state  of  repose,"  thought  Captain 
Ash  brook  ;  and  his  manner  was  less  bland  than 
usual,  as  he  replied — "  I  suppose  so." 

"  And  where  will  be  vour  next  destination  ?" 
enquired  Rosabel — their  eyes  meeting  as  he 
answered  his  aunt's  question. 

*' To  America,  I  presume." 

"To  America!  a  most  unhealthful  climate,'" 
said  Lady  Lovaine:  "  the  people  there,  besides 
being  savages,  which  they  are,  have  no  notion 
of  ventilation  in  their  houses  ;  thev  will  have  a 
temperature  of  twenty  degrees  outside,  and  one 
of  a  hundred  within,  their  houses.  Besides, 
they  an*  nothing  but  a  collection  of  rebel-, 
thieves,  vagabonds,  and  cut-throats." 

"  Miss  Rosetta,"  interrupted  Lord  Lovaine, 
who,  when  once  a  new  idea  occurred  to  him, 
which  was  not  an  event  of  every  day,  rang 
changes  upon  it  for  a  whole  evening — "  Mi>s 
Rosetta  has  her  mother's  dark  hazel  eve  ;  at 
least,  that  is  mv  notion.  Is  it  vours,  Ladv 
Lovaine  ?  There  /.s  a  resemblance ;  I  am 
confident  of  it." 

"  No  one  disputes  it,"  said  Lady  Lovaine. — 
**  Ashbrook,  there  will  be  ju*t  day-light  enough, 
after  vou  have*  handed  me  to  the  drawing-room, 
to  show  Miss  Rosabel  the  pictures.     My  lord, 
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I  have  rang  for  Wilson  to  take  charge  of  you. 
I  suppose  you  are  fond  of  pictures,  Miss  Rosa- 
bel?" 

"  I  am  indeed,"  cried  Rosabel,  with  a  delight 
she  could  not  conceal.  She  longed  to  ex* 
plore  the  gallery  with  Captain  Ashbrook ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  she  found  herself  in  a  com- 
pany  of  antiques:  for  the  portraits,  even  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Lovaine,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
empted from  coming  under  that  description. 
Their  resemblances,  punted  some  fifteen  years 
before,  had  superseded  those  of  their  imme- 
diate predecessors,  who  hung,  along  with  other 
worthies  of  the  time  of  George  the  Second,  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  present  occu- 
pants of  Medlicote.  The  present  Lord  and 
Lady  Lovaine  afforded,  in  respect  of  dress,  a 
kind  of  chronological  continuation  of  the  series. 
In  the  Peer,  the  curled  wig  and  the  full  ruffle 
bad  yielded  to  the  bag-wig,  the  tie,  and  stock ; 
a  row  of  powdered  curls,  which  had  stood  the 
full  cannonade  of  an  hour's  powder  puffing, 
gave  breadth  and  beigbth  to  the  brow  of  the 
present  lord,  whilst  it  could  not  impart  expres- 
sion ;  and  the  imbecility  of  his  small,  light  eye 
shone  forth  even  upon  canvass.     He  was  in  a 
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dress  resembling  a  court  suit,  whilst  a  minia- 
ture portrait  of  Lady  Lovaine  was  depicted  to 
hang  upon  his  breast,  a  sort  of  camera  lucida 
representation  of  her  own  fierce  self  beside 
him. 

Lady  Lovaine  was  delineated  in  the  period  of 
her  youth,  but  she  had  never  been  known  to 
look  under  thirty.  She  was  in  a  full  costume, 
and  it  was  a  very  full  costume  in  the  early  days 
of  George  the  Third ;  the  hair  plaited,  and  fes- 
tooned up  behind,  and  festoons  of  satin,  edged 
with  pearl,  hanging  down  from  the  cushion  on 
her  head,  which  was  otherwise  garnished  with 
a  plume  of  ostrich  features  of  mixed  colours. 
A  bell  hoop  showed  forth  a  petticoat  too 
elaborate  for  description,  and  trigged  out  with 
bows  of  lace,  festoons  of  beads,  and  other  de- 
vices ;  a  large  bunch  of  flowers  stuck  upon  the 
left  shoulder  completed  the  furbelow.  Her  lady- 
ship, too,  wore,  in  conjugal  reciprocity  of  feel- 
ing, the  portrait  of  her  lord,  in  large  pearls ;  not 
worn,  indeed,  "on  high,"  but  "  set  with  modest 
splendour  in  her  ample  zone."  Her  bare  hands 
and  arms,  for  which  she  was  famous,  were  sur- 
rounded with  black  velvet  bands,  a  clasp  upon 
each  containing  a  small  portrait.      She  was 
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emerging  from  a  summer-house,  mysteriously 
open  in  front,  yet  furnished  with  a  red  curtain 
— in  the  distance  was  her  ladyship's  favourite 
horse. 

Captain  Ashbrook  did  not  attempt  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  his  fair  companion  long  upon 
the  portraits  of  his  aunt  and  uncle,  how- 
ever valuable  they  might  be  to  their  owners ; 
and  be  hurried  over  the  whole  series  of  family 
pictures  with  little  boys  in  knee  breeches,  pink 
and  white  babies  in  the  arms  of  their  fond 
mammas,  heirs  apparent  and  co-heiresses, 
the  seven  ages  of  man  and  woman  in  every 
possible  variety, — to  show  Rosabel  some  valuable 
originals  of  Vandyke  or  Rembrandt,  or  to 
point  out  such  of  his  ancestors  as  bad  figured 
in  war,  or  in  any  way  adorned  the  annals 
of  their  country.  His  military  taste  was  all 
apparent;  and  even  Rosabel  thought  he  ex- 
patiated too  much  and  too  long  upon  a  plan 
of  the  fortifications  of  Hereford,  which  his 
ancestor,  General  Rudall,  had  held  out  in 
Cromwell's  time.  But  there  is  nothing  so 
soon  caught  by  females  as  military  ardour, 
contrary,  as  it  is,  to  the  tendencies  of  their 
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"  After  all,"  said  Rosabel  to  Captain  Ash- 
brook,  "  yoa  are  glad  you  have  chosen  the 
military  profession,  are  you  not  ? — I  >hould  be, 
I  am  sure,  if  I  were  you." 

"  I  was  glad — I  did  enter  into  my  first 
campaign  with  very  great  ardour  ;  but,  as  a 
man  advances  in  life,  as  he  begins  to  estimate 
things  by  their  intrinsic,  not  by  their  imputed, 
value — he  longs  to  enjoy  tranquil  and  domestic 
pleasures — to  dwell  among  his  own  people — 
to  plant  the  few  laurel  leaves  which  he  may 
have  gathered  —  at  home." 

*'  It  is  evident  what  he  is  dwelling  upon," 
thought  Rosabel,  as  they  returned  through  an 
old  deserted  librarv  and  a  billiard- room  to  the 
drawing-room :  "■  why  should  I  not  hope  that 
Charlotte  may  be  the  person  ?" 

Lord  and  Lady  Lovaine  were  both  asleep, 
and  neither  of  them  were  even  partially 
aroused  for  some  hours:  and  certainlv  not  fullv 
awake,  before  Rosabel,  with  the  benefit  of  a  full 
moon,  attended  within  bv  Ladv  Lovaine's  maid 
and  escorted  without  by  Captain  Ashbrook, 
on  horseback,  set  off  for  Dravfield.  It  mav  be 
easily  conceived,  how  innocently  the  intervening 
space  was  enjoyed  by  tin;  tv\o  young  people. 
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thus  condemned  to  each  other's  society,  in 
turning  over  books  of  prints ;  after  talking  for 
half  an  hour  over,  but  not  concerning,  a  single 
engraving  ;  discussing  books,  balls,  and  battles, 
and — making  themselves  very  comfortable 
indeed. 
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CHAPTER   XV 


"  I  can  bear  beini;  toll  I  am  in  the  vroncr,  hut  tell  it  mo  <;e:i:lv 
P^rhap- 1  have  been  inili>eroot." 

Lady  Mary  Woutley  Moxtai.i'u. 


()X  the  following  day,  Rosabel  was  greatly 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  her  father  driving 
to  the  door  in  a  phaeton,  and  looking  unusually 
austere  and  awful.  He  descended  quickly  ; 
and,  entering  the  little  sitting  parlour,  said, 
"  I  wish  vou,  Rosabel,  immediately  to  return 
home  with  me — prepare  yourself  directly  to 
do  so :  Howard  and  his  nurse  will  be  sent  for 
presently." 

Rosabel  obeyed  in  silence.  Like  the  prisoner 
long  habituated  to  one  limited  sphere,  she 
had  now  beerun  to  cherish  her  banishment ;  vet 
the  natural  love  of  events,  to  which  the  human 
mind  is  disposed,  made  her  prepare  for  the 
change  of  place  with  alacrity,  stimulated  In- 
curiosity.    She  was  never  too   precise  in  her 
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attire,  and  was  generally,  with  justice,  accused 

of  leaving  every  thing  behind  her.    It  was  not, 

however,  long  before  she  found  her  way  U>  the 

dairy  to  bid  Mrs.  Rivers  a  hasty  adieu :  the  good 

lady  was  plunged  to  her  elbows  in  curds  and 

whey,  and  in  an  atmosphere  so  pure  and  cool, 

and  with  such  a  look  of  cleanly  contentment, 

and  with  such  a  glow  of  cheerfulness  on  her 

broad  bright  free,  that  Rosabel,  before  saying 

farewell,  paused  for  one  moment  to  envy  her. 

Bat  there  was  little  time  for  regrets,  or  evep 

for  the  expression  of  gratitude ;  and  Rosabel, 

well  knowing  that  her  father  was  not  addicted 

to  patience,  any  more  than  most  of  his  sex,  in 

regard  to  waiting,  repaired  quickly  to  him. 

It  was  a  glorious  autumnal  day,  with  a  dash 
of  frost  in  the  air,  sufficient  to  call  forth  the 
brightest  bloom  into  the  cheeks  of  beauty,  and 
to  tinge  the  purple  cheeks  of  the  plough-boy 
with  a  yet  more  vulgar  red.  Rosabel,  as  the 
phaeton  drove  slowly  away  from  Drayfield, 
thought  she  bad  never  seen  the  farm  look  so 
tempting:  the  team,  hot  from  their  morning's 
task,  were  just  plunging  their  ponderous  limbs, 
unfettered,  into  a  dark  but  clear  pool,  which, 
fringed  by  willows,    now    bare,  except   here 
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and  there  a  trembling  yellow  leaf,  stretched 
along  the  side  of  the  road.  The  long  clear 
whistle  of  the  plough-boy, — the  faint  sounds  of 
the  poultry  yard, — the  distant  sheep  bells  on  the 
height,  and  the  prattling  voice  of  Howard  in 
the  shrubbery,  seemed  to  Rosabel  like  the 
sounds  of  departed  peace,  the  requiem  of 
passed  contentment;  such  inconsistent  beings 
are  we,  that  the  scenes  which  we  have  almost 
reviled,  whilst  constrained  to  abide  in  them, 
acquire  a  new,  fictitious  value  in  our  eyes  when 
the  moment  of  separation  arrives. 

Sir  John  was  perfectly  silent  as  be  drove 
his  daughter  through  the  lanes  which  led  to 
Hales  Hall;  but  he  could  not  avoid  noticing 
that  Rosabel's  bead  was  turned  incessantly 
backwards,  in  the  direction  of  Medlicote,  and, 
as  the  road  wound  another  way,  she  leaned 
eagerly  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  some  dis- 
tant object.    He  then  began : — 

"  Rosabel,  when  I  consented — though  it  was 
against  my  own  judgment — at  the  persuasion  of 
your  aunts,  and  in  compliance,  I  was  told,  with 
your  own  wish,  to  allow  you  to  go  to  Drayfield, 
I  thought  I  could  rely  upon  your  prudence,  and 
your  promise  to  me  not  to  demean  yourself  by 
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childish  and  indiscreet  conduct. — I  am  sorry  to 

learn  that  I  have  been  mistaken." 

44  How,    Sir  ? "    enquired,  Rosabel,    almost 

choaked    with    vexation    at    an    attack    so 

unexpected  and  unmerited ;    "  what  have    I 
done  ?" 

44  Admitted,  as  I  am  informed,  the  visits  of 
Captain  Ashbrook,  Mr.  and  the  Miss  Warners, 
and  others;  and,  without  permission,  gone  to 
Medlicote,  a  circumstance  for  which  I  do  not 
altogether  blame  you,  because  I  consider  that 
Lady  Lovaine  is,  in  some  measure,  responsible 
for  having  tempted  you  there,  unknown  to  your 
aunts  and  myself; — and,  when  there,  you  were 
seen,  I  understand,  rambling  about,  in  certain 
directions,  with  Captain  Ashbrook.  I  am  really 
concerned  and  surprised  that  Captain  Ashbrook, 
a  man  whom  I  respect  as  a  neighbour  and  as  a 
gentleman,  should  induce  you  to  do  what  he 
knows,  in  any  case,  would  be  unpleasant  to  me, 
and  what  seems  to  be  annoying  to  your  aunts, 
peculiarly,  and,  under  present  circumstances, 
to  your  sister." 

Rosabel  knew  not  how  it  was,  that  the  words 
"  under  the  present  circumstances  "  gave  her 
more  vexation  than  all  the  'parental  reproof 
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previously  conveyed  in  her  father's  admonitory 
speech.  She  felt  angry  with  herself  beyond 
measure,  for  her  deficiency  in  generous  feeling; 
nevertheless,  for  some  moments,  6he  could  only 
say  to  herself — 

"  It  is  so,  then — it  is  a  settled  affair — 
Charlotte's  happiness  is  certain — I  am  very 
glad — I  ought  to  be — so — my  aunts  will,  in- 
deed, rejoice !" 

Sir  John  perceived  her  abstraction,  and  was 
hastening  to  interpret  it  into  an  evidence  of  her 
conscious  impropriety,  when  Rosabel,  rousing 
herself,  hastened  to  vindicate  her  conduct. 
Although  she  was  afraid  of  her  father,  she 
had  the  greatest  possible  reliance  upon  his 
justice,  and,  even  now,  upon  his  affection: 
on  whom  else,  indeed,  had  she  to  rely? 
If  he  did  not  love  her,  whom  had  she  to 
care  for  her  ?  There  is  an  instinctive  feeling 
in  the  minds  of  children,  which  leads  them  to 
believe  that  their  parents  must  love  them  until 
parental  misconduct,  or  evil  councils,  destroy 
this  happy  dependance.  Rosabel  loved  better 
that  her  father  should  even  look  sternly  upon 
her  than  that  be  should  regard  her  proceedings 
with  indifference ;  for  if  once  such  a  calamity 
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as  that  were  to  happen  to  ber,  she  should  feel 
herself,  indeed,  a  castaway.     With  a  candour 
and  simplicity  to  which  Sir  John  was  little  ac- 
customed in  his  elder  daughter,  whose  charac- 
ter was  of  a  close  and  cautious  nature,  Rosabel 
told  her  father  every  thing  which  had  occurred 
to  her  daring  her  residence  at  Drayfield ;  she 
explained  even  her  own  feelings  to  him,  and 
accounted  for  her  readiness  to  run  into  any 
society  that  offered,  by  the  unfounded,  perhaps, 
but  natural  impression,  that  she  was  not  kindly, 
though  perhaps  justly,  appreciated  at  home — 
that  she  was  sent  to  be  out  of  the  way,  during 
a  season  of  enjoyment — and  that  no  one  cared 
for  her,  "except  you,  sir,  and,  perhaps,  poor 
little  Howard,"  she  added,  as  she  finished. 

Sir  John,  though  the  tear  trembled  in  his  eye, 
looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  as  he 
replied  to  Rosabel's  defence.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  shew  that  he  was  melted  by  this  appeal. 
He  saw,  indeed,  in  the  expressions  of  his  child, 
a  manifest  improvement  in  sentiment  and  prin- 
ciple ;  and  he  rightly  judged,  that  a  species  of 
adversity  which  the  acknowledged  partiality  of 
her  aunts  to  ber  sister  presented  to  her,  was 
working  its  beneficial  effects  upon  her  character ; 
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rendering  her  humble  and  grateful, and  teaching 
her  to  rely  upon  herself  for  the  creation  of  her 
own  happiness:  but  the  ordeal  was  severe,  anil 
Sir  John,  as  a  parent,  could  not  but  feel  indig- 
nant at  those  by  whom  it  was  imposed.  lie  re- 
strained himself,  however,  but  with  the  men* 
expression,  that  he  was  satisfied  with  Rosabel's 
explanation;  and  the  assurance*,  grave  and  mea- 
sured, as  was  every  thing  he  did,  that  the  pre- 
servation of  his  affection,  as  well  as  the  degree 
of  esteem  which  she  should  receive  from  others, 
lay  within  the  compass  of  her  own  power. 

The  result  of  her  explanations  to  her  father 
was,  however,  a  determination  on  his  part  to 
permit  her,  henceforth,  to  enter  into  the  society 
which  the  vicinity  of  Hales  Hall  afforded.  This 
boon  was  no  great  grant,  nor  extended  to  a 
considerable  range,  the  neighbourhood  being  by 
no  means  populous,  nor  what  is  usually  termed 
gay.  Like  all  other  districts,  it  comprised, 
as  it  usuallv  does,  the  envied  and  the  envious  : 
as  in  all  country  societies,  usage  had  consti- 
tuted a  barrier  —  not  at  1 1 1  at  period  broken 
through  by  improved  liberality  on  one  hand, 
and  intelligence  and  increased  refinement  on 
the    other — between   families  of  the  first  cla<s. 
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and  those  of  the  second;  a  remnant  of  the 
feudal  system  which  elevated  the  Allodial  Lords 
into  little  monarch*,  and  caused  the  inhabitants 
of  county  towns  to  be  regarded  as  beings  of 
an  inferior  order ;  a  crew  of  Pariahs,  which  no 
English  Bramin  ought  to  violate  his  caste  by 
admitting  in  his  fellowship. 

The  Warners,  as  it  has  been  already  stated, 
were  not  as  yet  ranked  among  the  select  fami- 
lies, who  constituted  what  was  entitled  county 
society.      Hitherto,  however,  the  distance  of 
Mr.  Warner's  residence  from  Hales  Hall  had 
prevented  those  inconveniences  which  an  un- 
equal acquaintance  is  often  found  to  produce. 
Even  Mrs.  Waldegrave  could  be  condescend- 
ingly civil  to  the  Miss  Warners  when  they  had 
to  ride  twelve  miles  over  to  Hales  Hall,  to  call 
upon  Rosabel  Fortescue ;  for  Charlotte,  with  a 
prudence  worthy  of  enconium,  had  never  yet  ac- 
knowledged the  Miss  Warners  as  her  acquaint- 
ance.    They  came  to  see  Rosabel ;  they  were 
Rosabel's  friends,  and  it  was  of  no  use  her  be- 
ginning an  acquaintance  with  them — they  could 
not  expect  Miss  Fortescue  to  notice  them ;  and 
it  "  was  not  desirable  to  sanction  as  Miss  For- 
tescue's  acquaintance  those  whom,  in  case  of 
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into  her  head  to  sav  she  would  call ;  and  then,  if 
she  sanctions  it,  we  must  go,  whether  we  will 
or  not;  and  I  should  like  to  hear  what  the  Pru- 
nells  intend  to  do,  be  lb  re  I  quite  decide." 

u  The  Warners  dined  there  the  other  da\V 
said  Alice. 

••  Did  thev  !  and  who  did  thev  meet  ?"  cried 
Mrs.  Waldcgrave,  eagerly,  as  if  the  whole  re- 
sult of  the  consultation  depended  upon  that  one 
circumstance. 

"  That  I  forgot  to  ask,"  replied  Alice. 

'*  Fortrot  to  ask!  the  verv  tiling  vou  should 
most  have  seen  to — vou  mav  alwavs  judge  of 
what  people  think  of  you  by  the  persons  they 
ask  to  meet  vou  ;  beinsr  asked  to  dinner  is  nothing 
-  -and  who  to  ask  to  meet  the  Warners,  in  case 
Sir  .John  should  ever  have  them  to  dinner,  is 
the  diiliculty.  Mrs.  Warner,  if  she  had  been 
alive,  wa<  a  passable  sort  of  woman,  to  be  sure, 
and  of  a  tolerable  Tamil  v  ;  but  of  another  countv: 
but  then  that  is  not  known  hereabouts  :  nobodv 
asks  who  Mrs.  Warner  was,  but  what  Mr. 
Warner  was  and  is.J%" 

"And   />,  indeed!"  said   Charlotte,  with  her 
cold,  short    blighting   laui;h  —  the   laugh   with 
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which  6be  had  often  provoked  Rosabel  to  the 

last  pitch  of  irritation,  in  their  sisterly  disputes. 
"Well, I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  do!" 

said  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  as  she  quitted  the  room. 
"  Aunt  Waldegrave  ia  quite  put  out,"  said 

Charlotte, calmly,  without  raising  her  bead  from 
her  work. 

Circumstances,  however,  arranged  that  knotty 
point  which  Mrs.  Waldegrave  had  found  too 
difficult  to  settle.  Sir  John  himself— unaided 
by  the  counsels  of  the  female  part  of  the  family, 
to  whose  advice  he  had,  indeed,  seldom  recourse 
— had  ridden  over,  three  miles,  to  Mr.  Warner's 
new  residence  in  person;  and  before  Mrs. 
Waldegrave  was  at  all  sufficiently  prepared  for 
such  a  catastrophe,  the  call  was  returned.  Mr* 
Warner  had  bustled  through  the  suite  of  rooms 
with  his  eldest  daughter  on  his  arm  :  Amy  and 
her  brother  had  followed ;  luncheon  had  been 
ordered  and  even  eaten,  and  the  parties  had 
taken  leave  and  entered  their  carriage  before 
Mrs.  Waldegrave  had  wholly  recovered  from 
the  shock,  or  could  dive  into  the  motives  which 
had  actuated  her  brother  in  this  strange  piece  of 
condescension. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Like  most  ladies  whose  minds  were  bat  little 
exercised,  Mrs.  Waldegrave  and  Miss  Alice 
were  prone  to  attribute  motives  of  some  pecu- 
liar character  to  every  action,  the  intention  of 
which  they  could  not  immediately  develop  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  sundry  discussions,  they 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Sir  John  was  se- 
cretly countenancing  some  matrimonial  scheme 
between  Rosabel,  and  some  member  of  the 
Warner  family.  In  former  days,  before  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  trouble  woman-kind  with 
much  tuition,  when  the  spelling-book  was  looked 
upon  as  chiefly  useful,  because  it  was  the  key  to 
some  book  upon  cookery,  or  to  some  circulating 
library — in  those  blessed  days,  dress  was  the 
study,  love  the  occupation,  and  matrimony  the 
object  of  single  women.  Mrs.  Waldegrave 
and  Miss  Alice,  having  all  their  lives  been 
scheming  for  themselves  in  this  matter,  were 
now  fully  adequate  to  scheme  for  others.  They 
wisely  resolved  to  leave  Sir  John  to  himself. 

"  My  brother  has  a  large  family,"  said  Mrs. 
Waldegrave ;  "  it  is  very  natural  that  he  should 
wish  to  part  with  some  of  them :  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  all  the  branches  from  the  family  stock 
can  be  unexceptionable.    However,  I  have  no 
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notion  of  Rosabel's  marrying  before  Charlotte. 
In  the  first  place.  Captain  Ashbrook  most  be 
brought  to  the  point;  he  has  been  trifling  with 
both  the  sisters,  and  he  will,  no  doubt,  make  his 
election  in  choosing  Miss  Fortescue." 

"  Charlotte,"  replied  Alice,  "  is  by  far  the 
roost  of  a  lady  of  the  two." 

"  Decidedly,  sister  ;  decidedly.  Charlotte 
knows  what  is  due  to  herself — Rosabel  does 
not.  My  brother  is  right — young  Mr.  Warner 
will  do  well  enough  for  Aosa  ;  and,  in  London, 
there  is  no  need,  you  know,  of  their  being  in- 
troduced to  my  connections  —  poor  dear  Mr. 
Waldegrave's  connections  ; — nor  here,  to  the 
Montagues,  the  Smiths,  the  Dickons's,  or  the 
ICnowIes's." 

"  It  will  be  as  well,  sister,  then,"  said  Alice, 
u  to  allow  Rosa  to  dine  with  the  Warners  on 
Tuesday  ;  and  we  can  join  the  ball  in  the 
evening,  with  Miss  Fortescue.  Tou  know  my 
brother  has  the  road-meeting  to  attend  to,  and 
cannot  dine  at  the  Hall,  nor  Captain  Ashbrook 
either." 

"  Rosabel  will  be  too  much  6et  up,  Alice,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Waldegrave,  doubtfully ;  "  the  child 
is  even  now  half  beside  herself.     Really,  a 
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brother's  family  is  quite  a  charge ;  no  ciivum- 
stances  (however  it  was  thought  right,  ami  one 
must  do  what  one  believes  to  be  right),  or,  as 
I  was  going  to  say,  no  circumstances,  sifter, 
would  induce  me  to  take  charge  of  other  peo- 
ple's children,  as  poor  dear  Mr.  Waldesrave 
used  to  sav — "  Rut  her  colloquy  wa<  inter- 
rupted, and  poor  dear  Mr.  Waldegrave's  ob- 
servation was  lost  to  posterity. 

It  was  Captain  Ashbrook  who  broke  in  upon 
the  si>terlv  tete-a-tete.  This  was  his  second 
call  in  the  course*  of  the  same  week  ;  and  the 
two  affectionate  aunts  could  only  ascribe  one 
motive*  for  such  perseverance.  Had  they  known 
all-  -had  they  been  aware  that  Captain  Ash- 
brook sauntered  about  the  park — which,  as  a 
neighbour,  he  was  privileged  to  enter — often 
met  Rosabel  in  a  certain  direction,  by  a  path 
which  skirted  a  wood,  and  led  to  a  gentle  rNe, 
whence  she  could  just  catch  a  glimpse*  of  the 
gable*  end  of  Ashbrook  House — little*  Howard, 
her  sole  companion — out  of  bounds  altogether — • 
no  witness  of  her  conduct — had  she*  known  thi<, 
she  would  have*  indeed  thought  a  brother's  familv 
a  charge.  These  brief  meetings,  of  course,  were 
whollv  accidental.— It  is  so  verv  awkward  that 
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estates  will  join.     And  there  had  been  an  old 
usage,  better  honoured  In  the  breach  than  the 
observance,  of  the  Ashbrooks  being  at  liberty 
to  sport  over  the  Fortescue  grounds,  and  the 
Fortescues  over  Ashbrook  manor.     A  gun  is 
sometimes  as  good  a  pretext  for  a  flirtation  as  a 
fan.    Captain  Ashbrook  was  always  so  afraid  of 
alarming  Miss  Rosabel,  that  he  looked  around 
him  manv  times  before  he  took,  aim :  but  his 
dogs  were  6ure  to  find  her  out,  when  in  the 
most  secluded  parts  of  the  park,  which  she  bad 
once  considered  as  so  lonely.     Captain  Ash- 
brook's  four-footed  companions  were  certain, 
several  times  a  week,  to  come  bouncing  behind 
her,  followed  by  himself,  all  anxiety  to  see  what 
game  they  had  started;  but  without  a  6ingle 
bird  in  bis  possession. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  Howard  was  so 
fond  of  the  park ;  he  never  would  remain 
quietly  in  the  pleasure-grounds  ;  every  one 
was  tired  of  him,  except  Rosabel,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  him  for  peace.  Such 
was  her  explanation  to  Captain  Ashbrook,  in 
which  he  perfectly  coincided  ;  and  said  it  was 
natural  for  a  boy  to  love  guns  and  dogs  ;  and, 
indeed,  Howard's  taste  for  these  manly  posses- 
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sions  became  every  day  more  decided.  All  day 
the  nursery  rang  with  the  names  of  '  Ponto  and 
Presto ;'  while  the  poor  old  aunts  were  the  only 
persons  unenlightened.  The  very  servants 
began  to  find  out — although  it  were  treason  to 
say  so— that  Miss  Rosa,  and  not  Miss  Char- 
lotte, was  the  cause  of  Captain  Ashbrook's 
frequent  visits,  and  his  liking  the  Fortescue 
pheasants  better  than  the  Ash  brook  pheasants. 
Even  Rosabel  herself  bad  long  since  decided, 
in  her  own  mind,  from  sundry  feminine  obser- 
vations, that  Charlotte  was  not  the  object  of 
Captain  Ashbrook's  visits.  Had  she  seen  that 
her  sister's  feelings  were  interested,  she  had 
regretted  this  ;  but  Rosabel  well  knew  that 
Charlotte's  heart  was  wholly  safe. 

By  degrees,  by  these  and  other  opportunities 
of  meeting,  Rosabel  began  to  feel  that  all  her 
burden  of  youthful  care  was  lightened:  no 
matter  that  aunts  were  peevish,  and  her  sister 
cold — she  had  one  new,  firm,  fond  tie  to  life — 
with  which  they  intermeddled  not  Every  vex- 
ation, each  passing  care,  was  alleviated ;  and  she 
had  the  happiness  of  being  able  to  revere,  as  well 
as  to  love,  the  object  of  her  early  attachment 
Captain  Ashbrook  was  universally  idolized ;  his 
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demeanour  was  so  frank  and  honourable,  his 
acquirements  so  considerable,  bis  manners  so 
refined,  that,  with  Rosabel's  love  for  his  so- 
ciety, there  was  mingled  a  deep  enthusiasm  for 
his  character — such  an  enthusiasm  as  influ- 
ences, in  a  great  measure,  the  future  intellec- 
tual features  of  a  young  female :  for  Rosabel 
now  read  every  thing  with  his  sentiments — saw 
every  thing  with  his  views ;  she  strove  to  dive 
into  his  opinions,  to  conform  to  his  ideas  on  all 
subjects :  she  now  sought  to  interest  herself  with 
the  studies  from  which  she  had  hitherto  revolted ; 
she  quickly  found  that  she  could  not  fully  enjoy 
Captain  Ashbrook's  conversation,  nor  be  an 
adequate  companion  to  him,  without  6ome  por- 
tion of  that  cultivation  of  mind  which  he  pos- 
sessed. She  dwelt  on  every  word  which  he 
uttered,  and  what  was  said,  however  trivial, 
however  careless,  furnished  her  with  reflection 
for  many  an  hour  of  ruminating  solitude. 

Certainly,  the  country  is  the  place  for  che- 
rishing all  morbid  affections  of  the  mind,  be 
they  love,  or  grief,  or  hatred.  The  long,  quiet 
morning,  the  still  more  unbroken  evening, 
allow  such  emotions  to  assert,  and  to  continue, 
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their  full  sway  over  the  mind.  When  once 
excited,  such  passions  find  fuel  every  where  : 
and  even  the  atmosphere  of  London,  with  it< 
foi;s  and  its  crowds,  cannot  extinguish  them. 
But  to  return  to  mv  narrative. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  The  haughty  and  opinionated  will  meet  with  the  very  con- 
trary of  what  they  expect,  if,  by  such  a  carriage,  they  look  for 
esteem.'* — La  Bruysrk. 

Nothing  in  life  is  so  comfortable  as  the  cer- 
tainty of  one's  own  moral  and  intellectual  supe- 
riority ;  and  one  of  its  most  agreeable  effects 
is  the  confidence  which  it  gives  to  condemn,  in 
every  detail,  the  practices  of  one's  particular 
friends  and  nearest  neighbours.  Mr.  and  Miss 
Warner  were  peculiarly  blessed  in  this  respect ; 
and  bad  the  daily  happiness  of  finding  every 
thing  wrong  which  their  nearest  neighbours,  the 
Fortescues,  considered  right.  Whilst  the  two 
families  expressed  the  greatest  good  will  and 
politeness  for  each  other,  and  were,  as  Mr. 
Warner  gave  it  out  every  where,  on  the  best  of 
terms,  a  gnome  or  sprite,  hovering  over  the 
dinner  or  tea  table  of  each  mansion,  might  have 
beard  colloquies  of  this  description : 
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**  What  vulgarity  those  Warners  sport,"  was 
MWs  Korteseue's  observation.  "  Of  course. 
I  was  obliged  to  admire  Mis-  Warner's  new 
bonnets  :  but  I  never  saw  anv  thing  soodiou*! 
— just  like  them — antiquated,  dowdy,  Chever- 
tonish." 

"  And  those  shawls  which  thev  wore,"  >aid 
Hubert,  Sir  John's  second  son,  on  whom  his 
father's  hopes  chiefly  rested,  and  who  had  now 
lately  returned  home  from  a  public  school  ; 
"  were  thev  not  something  like  horse-cloths  ? 
— a  relic  of — " 

"  Mr.  Warner's  stock  in  trade,"  interposed 
Mr-s.  Waldegrave,  with  a  faint,  short,  feline 
sort  of  laugh.  I  do -believe  nothing  shews  cha- 
racter more  than  a  laugh  ;  a  chapter  might  be 
written  on  the  subject,  as  a  supplement  to 
Sterne's  Chapter  upon  Noses. 

"  I  cannot  think,"  said  Miss  Alice,  "  whom 
they  will  contrive  to  muster  at  their  party  on 
Kridav  :  surelv  Mr.  Warner  would  be  much 
better  not  to  be  giving  parties — no  married 
female  to  conduct  them,  and — " 

"  Oh,  no,  no, aunt,"  said  Hubert;  "  for  Hea- 
ven's sake,  let  him  do  that  ;  'tis  the  only  thing 
worth  knowing  them  for.     I  declare  I  would 
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not  ran  the  risk  of  having  to  bow  to  one  of  them 
in  London,  were  it  not  for  the  chance  of  a  good 
dinner  there  now  and  then." 

"  I  hope/9  said  Charlotte,  as  she  fastened  her 
netting-silk,  "  that  Mr.  Warner  won't  talk 
of  '  in  generally'  at  the  head  of  his  table." 

"  And  that  Miss  Amy  will  not  speak  of 
riding  out  in  a  carriage,"  added  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave,  "  instead  of  driving'  ont." 

"  I  presume  Rosabel  will  be  in  the  third 
heaven,"  pursued  Charlotte,  calmly,  "  with  her 
dear  Miss  Warners." 

"  Or  in  the  third  iJven,  as  Squire  Warner 
hath  it,"  interrupted  Hubert 

"  No ;  now  I  don't  believe  be  is  quite  so 
bad  as  that,"  said  Aunt  Alice,  apologetically. 

Such  was  the  tone  of  the  Fortescues ;  whilst 
Miss  Warner,  at  her  father's  tea-table,  held 
forth,  touching  her  neighbours,  thus : — 

"  I  wonder  Miss  Fortescue  chuses  to  go  to 
church  such  a  figure — absolutely  in  such  a 
dress  as  my  maid  would  not  wear;  and  poor 
Rosabel  trigged  out  in  her  mother's  old  things. 
I  like  Rosabel ;  but  she  is  dreadfully  untidy, 
and  really  does  not  care  what  she  looks  like." 
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44  She  is  such  a  fine  girl,  it  does  not  much 
sign  if v  what  she  has  on,"  said  Henrv  Warner, 
looking  upon  a  newspaper,  but  his  face  suffus- 
ing as  he  spoke. 

44  I  think,"  observed  Mr.  Warner,  with  ma- 
gisterial dignity,  "  that  Sir  John  would  do  well 
not  to  allow  that  third  son  of  his  to  be  hanging 
and  lounging  about  home — doing  no  good  over 
at  Cheverton,  where  he  rides  every  day,  as  my 
rlerk  tells  me,  who  meets  him." 

44  lie  very  often  goes  on  commissions  for  his 
sisters,"  said  gentle  Amy,  drinking  her  tea 
verv  fast,  and  very  hot. 

44  It  is  quite  melancholy,"  resumed  Miss 
Warner,  "that  Sir  John  should  allow  his  fa- 
mily to  be  so  over-ruled,  as  they  are,  by  those 
two  very  illiterate  and  narrow-minded  women, 
his  sisters ;  positively,  the  younger  ones  have 
had  no  education  at  all  ;  and,  as  for  Miss  For- 
tescue,  we  all  know7  the  depth  of  her  capacity  ; 
then,  poor  dear  Rosabel — might  have  been  a 
very  fine  character,  if — " 

"  She  is  a  fine  character  as  it  is,"  said  Henry, 
folding  up  the  newspaper. 

4i  Sir  John — though  he  is  Sir  John — a  man 
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of  family,  and  all  that — I  take  to  be  a  weak 
man,  though  be  is  very  civil  and  friendly  as  a 
neighbour,"  observed  Mr.  Warner. 

"  He's  quite  the  gentleman ;  don't  you  think 
so  ? — and  a  very  handsome  man,"  cried  Amy  ; 
"  how  much  Rosabel  and  Mr.  Hubert  are  like 
him  :  but,  I  am  told,"  she  added,  qualifyingly, 
"  that  bis  partiality  to  bis  eldest  son  is  as  great 
as  to  his  eldest  daughter." 

"  Shameful !"  exclaimed  Henry. 

"  Abominable !"  said  Pbillis. 

**  The  effect  of  the  law  of  entail,"  said 
Mr.  Warner.  "  Birthright,  in  these  old  fa- 
milies, is  all  in  all.  Sir  Phillip,  that  will  be — 
an  idle  spendthrift—  will  come  into  a  handsome 
estate,  and  the  younger  branches  be  left,  pro- 
bably—" 

«  Without  a  shilling !"  said  Phillis. 

"  But  that  consideration  ought  to  make  a 
father  kindest  to  his  younger  children  during 
his  life-time,"  observed  Henry. 

"  Law,  my  dear  Henry,  is  all-in-all ;  and,  I 
may  say,  it  is  second  nature — to  me  it  is — al- 
though I  never  had  the  advantage  of  a  legal 
education ;  and  I  must  say,  that  I  quite  approve 
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of  making  a  family,  although  the  principle  is 
one  of  feudal  times." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  a  relic  of  feudal  times,"  said 
Phillis,  "  that  all  the  congregation  in  Hales 
church  are  to  wait,  standing  in  their  pews, 
until  Miss  Fortescue  or  her  father  chuse  to 
move  out,  after  service. — Is  that  to  your  taste, 
sir,  in  a  house  of  prayer  ?" 

"  My  dear  Phillis,"  said  her  father,  "  we  are 
not  to  expect  every  body  to  see  with  our  eyes, 
or  to  judge  in  the  way  you  and  I  would  judge 
of  things.  Our  notions,  I  believe,  are  not  of 
the  common  sort ;  but  there  was  Mr.  Henry, 
here,  defending  this  very  custom,  in  a  company 
of  his  friends,  the  other  day." 

"  Not  exactly  defending  it,  sir ;  I  was  only 
saying  that  it  allowed  me  more  time  for  my 
meditations,  more  leisure  to  admire  the  noblest 
works  of  Nature — two  very  lovely  girls." 

"Two!" — exclaimed  Phillis,  indignantly — 
"  why,  you  do  not  admire  Miss  Fortescue, 
surely  ?" 

"  Her  eyelashes  are  too  light,"  said  Amy. 

"  I  am  sure  her  figure  is  very  good,"  argued 
Henry. 
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"  Too  thin  and  stiff/'  said  Phillis ;  "  her 
cbotbes  look  as  if  they  were  plaistered  on  her." 

"  And  never,  never,"  continued  Amy,  "  does 
one  see  the  slightest  variation  on  Miss  Fortes- 
cue's  countenance — not  even  a  blush — " 

"  Which  cannot  be  said  of  Rosabel,"  added 
Phillis ;  "  though  I  am  very  partial  to  her,  1 
could  wish  her  to  blush  less — the  defect  of  her 
complexion  is  its  being  a  little  too  high." 

"  Not  a  shade  —  not  the  quantum  of  a 
shade  of  a  rose-leaf  too  high,"  cried  Henry  : 
"  though  vivid,  it  is  delicate,  varying,  even 
fleeting.  You  may  criticize  Miss  Fortescue, 
Phillis ;  but  do  leave  her  sister  alone." 

"  I  think  it  is  high  time  to  stop  proceedings," 
said  Mr.  Warner.  "  Do  not  set  your  young 
heart  upon  a  Fortescue,  Henry;  there  are 
plenty  of  county  matches  better  than  that ; 
and  when  you  see  your  sister  so  respected  and 
noticed — courted  by  all  the  neighbouring  fa- 
milies— " 

"  I  do  not  aspire  to  any  one,"  said  Henry 
Warner,  in  a  tone  between  sullenness  and  de- 
jection ;  "  allow  me,  sir,  to  admire." 

u  Oh,  certainly,  sir,  certainly  young  gen- 
tleman.    You  show  good  breeding  in  admiring 
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one  of  a  certain  quality  ;  you  don't  degrade 
yourself  by  falling  in  love,  even  hopelessly,  in 
that  quarter.  Why  it  should  be  hopelessly,  I  do 
not  know  :  Miss  Rosabel  might  do  worse.  But, 
to  tell  vou  the  truth,  Sir  John,  though  niv 
friend,  has  a  large,  needv  familv,  badlv  brought 
up,  and — " 

"  I— 1,"  said  Phillis,  "though  I  have  the 
greatest  affection  for  Rosabel,  would  rather 
see  Henrv  die  an  old  bachelor  than  have  her 
for  a  wife — out  of  such  a  family — brought  up 
with  such  ideas.  But,  look!  just  see — talk  of 
people,  and  you  know  the  old  proverb — there 
they  are! — Rosa  and  her  brother,  riding  over 
to  see  us — coming  now  up  the  hill — Miss  For- 
tescue  and  Mrs.  Waldegrave  behind.  Amy, 
run  out  to  meet  them,  and  sav  that  I  am  at 
home,  and  how  delighted  I  shall  be  to  see 
them." 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs,  when  the  in- 
timacv  between  the  Fortescues  and  the  Warners 
was  supposed  to  be  at  its  height,  that  Mr.  and 
Miss  Warner  had  decided  to  give  a  dinner 
party.  All  the  Hales  Hall  party  were  invited, 
and  secured  imprimis:  and  then  came  the  anxi- 
eties of  getting  suitable  people  to  meet  them. 
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Conscious  of  being  a  little  looked  down  upon 
by  their  neighbours,  the  Miss  Warners  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  their  worthy  father  should 
not  sully  the  gentility  of  their  table  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  any  of  his  old  family  friends  upon 
the  occasion :  the  lawyer  from  Cheverton,  for 
instance  ;  or  that  anomalous  compound  animal, 
half  banker,  half  linen-draper,  whom  you  shook 
hands  with  at  a  side  door  in  the  capacity  of  a 
gentleman,  and  bought  a  yard  of  tape  from,  at 
the  front  entrance,  bis  shop.  All  this  fastidi- 
ousness was  as  metaphysics  to  the  worthy  magis- 
trate, whose  notion  of  a  dinner  party  was  a  good 
least,  and  a  table  crammed  with  as  many  guests 
as  it  would  hold.  The  refinements  of  modern 
exclusiveness  had  not  as  yet  disturbed  the  good, 
comfortable,  vulgar  enjoyment  with  which  a 
good  dinner  inspired  him. 

His  daughters,  however,  knew  better,  and 
were  aware,  that  their  rise  in  society  would  be 
for  ever  blasted,  were  they  to  mix,  with  ir- 
reverent hand,  the  exalted  Mrs.  Waldegrave  and 
her  clan  with  their  cronies  the  Miss  Olivers, 
the  belles  of  Cheverton,  and  even  with  some  of 
the  card-playing,  half-county,  half-town  ladies  of 
that  borough,  who  sprang  from  a  country  stock, 
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but  bad  degenerated  into  town  residents.  No — it 
was  those  standing  dishes  the  Goodyers,Church- 
ills,  Smiths,  Dickons's,  and  Percivals,  establish- 
ed county  people,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  each  other  in  a  round  of  state  dinners, 
from  January  until  December,  who  must  be 
invited  to  meet  the  Fortescues. 

How  unlucky ! — the  Goodyers  were  engaged ; 
had  been  so  for  half  a  year,  to  celebrate  a  mar- 
riage anniversary,  fifteen  miles  off:  the  Church- 
'ills  were  going  to  Bath:  the  Smiths  and  Dick- 
ons's had  all  bad  colds.  The  Percivals  alone 
accepted  the  invitation.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
the  table  must  be  filled  up;  and  then  there  was 
a  long  discussion  about  who  would,  and  who 
would  not,  do  to  meet  the  Fortescues.  In  this 
matter,  Phillis,  who  pretended  to  despise  such 
weaknesses,  was  by  far  the  most  hyper-critical : 
Amy  was  anxious  to  have  some  young  men. 
Henry  some  young  ladies;  and  Mr.  Warner 
took  the  opportunity  of  thrusting  in  a  few  of 
his  own  especial  favourites — friends  of  thirty- 
years'  standing;  the  very  antiquity  of  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  him  at  once  proclaimed  the 
origin  of  his  family.  Some  persons  there  were, 
it  was  true,  of  almost  suitable  condition,  who 
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might  have  been  invited ;  bat  then,  would  it  do 
to  ask  them  a  week  after  the  rest  ?  as  they 
might  or  might  not  hear  that  the  Fortescues 
had  been  asked  a  week  ago,  and  that  the 
Goodyers,  Chnrchills,  Smiths,  Dickons's,  &c, 
had  refused? 

At  last,  however,  the  table  was  filled :  Henry 
had  a  parson  friend  or  two  from  College.  It 
was  decided  to  have  some  of  the  half-pay  offi- 
cers from  Cheverton — hungry  men,  alway  dis- 
engaged— who  looked  and  behaved  like  gentle- 
men, to  the  extent  of  one  bottle  each ;  and  there 
were  some  odd-and-end  people,  and  a  stray 
single  lady  or  two,  staying  on  visits  hereabouts, 
that  would  look  creditable.  Miss  Atkins,  for 
instance,  who  was  only  on  a  visit  at  Cheverton, 
bad  been  staying  lately  in  town,  knew  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  had  dined  with  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
and  had  rather  a  literary  turn  herself — not 
that  the  Fortescues  affected  literature,  but  they 
must  know  that  it  gave  persons  a  certain  rank 
in  society. 

Every  arrangement  was,  therefore,  at  last 
completed;  when,lo!  one  gloomy  morning  there 
came  notes  from  the  Fortescues:  Miss  For- 
tescue  was  so  sorry,  some  particular  friends  of 
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her  father  were  coming,  the  very  day  of  Mr. 
Warner's  party,  to  the  Hall,  and  it  was  not 
thought  right  that  Miss  Fortescue  should  be  out, 
&c.  Mrs.  Waldegrave  and  Miss  Alice  must 
decline  for  the  same  cause.  Their  regrets  were 
chastened  by  a  dash  of  Fortescue  dignity,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  the  honour  would  have  been 
too  great  for  you  ;  we  withhold  it,  and  you  have 
no  right  to  complain."  Sir  John,  through  Rosa- 
bel, begged  his  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Warner, 
and  the  arrival  of  bis  friends  would  not  have 
prevented  him  —  for  he  meant  to  have  the 
honour  of  introducing,  and  now  hoped  to  be 
allowed  to  substitute  his  very  old  and  valued 
friend,  Mr.  Lermont,  formerly  in  His  Majesty's 
civil  service,  in  a  high  official  department,  in  his 
place — but  Sir  John  was  grieved  to  find,  that  the 
Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Roads,  at  New- 
port, had  been  fixed  for  that  day,  and  as  Chair- 
man he  must  attend,  &c. 

Before  this  blow  was  recovered,  there  came 
a  note  from  Captain  Ashbrook,  full  of  unfeigned 
concern,  that  the  necessity  of  meeting  his 
Colonel,  twenty  miles  off,  on  that  very  day,  upon 
regimental  business,  quite  indispensable,  would 
prevent  his  waiting  upon  Mr.  Warner  at  dinner ; 
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bat  that,  as  he  understood  from  the  young  ladies, 
there  was  to  be  a  little  dance  in  the  evening,  he 
should  ride  back,  as  fast  as  possible,  in  hopes  of 
being  in  time  for  it,  &c.  &c. 

To  put  off  the  party  were  impossible,  how- 
over  much  to  be  desired ;  for  messengers  must 
be  sent  ten  miles  in  that  direction, and  six  miles 
in  that,  and  the  two  half-pay  officers  were  never 
to  be  caught  or  overtaken ;  they  were  always  at 
some  ball,  or  some  town  or  another,  and  it  would 
be  endless  collecting  and  inviting  the  same  party 
again.  "And  after  all,"  said  Phillis,  'now the 
compliment  is  paid,  I  am  quite  as  well  pleased 
Mrs.  Waldegrave  and  Miss  Alice  don't  come. 
We  shall  be  more  at  our  ease." 

"And  Rosabel  comes,"  said  Amy,  "and  Mr. 
Hubert." 

— "  So  that  we  shall  have  quite  the  best  part 
of  the  family,"  added  Henry. 

"  As  to  the  pleasure  of  the  thing,"  said  Phillis, 
"  I  think  little  of  these  great  acquaintance ;  and 
I  consider  the  Olivers  quite  as  well  in  their 
way  as  the  Fortescues." 

Henry  and  Amy  were  silent. 

Mr.  Lermont,  who  furnished  the  heads  of 
the  Fortescue  family,  at  this  time,  with  their  ex- 
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cuse,  had,  mean  time,  arrived  at  the  Hall.  He 
bad  been  very  early  in  life  known  to  Sir  John, 
who  bad  received  from  him  some  kindness, 
which  Sir  John's  generoiis  nature  could  never 
forget,  and  which  was  now  remembered  when 
the  power  to  benefit  had  passed  away  from  his 
old  friend.  Mr.  Lermont  was  twenty  years  Sir 
John's  senior,  and  bad,  for  years,  filled  some 
official  situation,  in  which  he  had  enjoyed  con* 
siderable  patronage,  but  from  which  he  bad  re- 
tired in  embarrassed  circumstances.  He  was 
one  of  those  benevolent  persons  whose  life  is 
passed  in  performing  some  good  action,  but  who 
have  the  unlucky  knack  of  doing  more  harm 
than  good.  Though  his  ability  to  assist  the 
humble,  by  bis  interest  with  the  great,  had  now 
much  declined,  he  still  lived  in  the  delusive  idea, 
that  his  influence  was  considerable,  bis  good 
word  effectual.  Some  old, and  steady, and  high- 
born friends  there  were,  who,  by  their  undimi- 
nished respect,  and  desire  to  please  him,  contri- 
buted to  flatter  his  virtuous  weaknesses,  and  to 
make  him  still  believe  himself  all-powerful  : 
and,  among  these,  one  of  the  kindest,  and  most 
respectful,  was  Sir  John  Fortescue. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Lermont's  intended  arrival, 
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was  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  the  same  day, 
at  Hales  Hall, by  the  intelligence,  that  the  Good- 
yers,  the  Churchills,  the  Smiths,  and  Dickons's, 
those  telegraphs  of  Mrs.  Waldegrave's  move* 
ments,  had  all  declined  Mr.  Warner's  invita- 
tion. 

"  Then  I  am  sore,  if  Miss  Churchill  cannot 
dine  there,  Miss  Fortescue  cannot,"  said  Char- 
lotte ;  "  don't  you  think  so,  aunt  ?" 

"  My  dear,  I  would  not,  on  any  account,  do 
a  thing  which  the  Goodyers  and  these  other 
people  think  beneath  them.     One  must  always 
do  what  one  believes  to  be  right ;  and  I  cannot 
believe  it  to  be  right  to  go.     Rosabel,  you  can 
go,  my  love ;  and  Hubert :    I  do  not  consider 
it  quite  the  thing  for  Miss  Fortescue  to  visit  at 
the  Hill,  until  we  see  what  other  people  do." 
"  Certainly  not,"  echoed  Aunt  Alice. 
And  the  excuses  were  speedily  sent,  expe- 
dited by  the  further  intelligence  that  Captain 
Asbbrook  was  to  be  at  a  distant  part  of  the 
county  on    that  day ;    which  was,  indeed,  a 
powerful  additional  reason,  and  fatal  to  the 
brilliancy  of  Miss  Warner's  dinner  party. 

At  length,  the  inauspicious  day  arrived;  and, 
like  many  inauspicious  days,  turned  out  better 
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and  the  vain    heart   of   Rosabel   could  desire. 
Thev  were  much  alike,  and  Rosabel  mi"ht  have 
played  Viola  to  his  Sebastian  ;  and  Hubert  was, 
as  vet,  untainted   by  the  world's  more  serious 
corruptions;  his  light  heart  knew  nothing  but 
her    vanities ;    his    ambition    was   at    present 
honourable,  his  hopes  of  future  distinction  in 
the  military  profession  high  ;  his  feelings  were 
generous  and  affectionate,  although  ungoverned. 
What  an  object  of  present  pride  for  a  parent  to 
look  upon  !     How  grievous  were  the  fall  of  so 
promising  a  nature  !  the  blight  of  such  hopes  ! 
the  ruin  of  one  now  so  happy  and  so  guiltless  ! 
Happy,  however,    for  the  present,   Rosabel 
and  her  brother,  and  their  elderly  friend,  were 
ushered  into  Mr.  Warner's  drawing-room.  The 
party,  notwithstanding  all  disappointments,  was 
by  no  means  a  small  one  ;   for  Mr.  Warner, 
regretting  thut  a   good  dinner  should   not  be 
eaten,  had  fdled  in  all  vacancies,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  Phillis.     The  room 
was  awed  into  a  temporary  silence  as  the  For- 
tescue  partv  entered — a  silence  broken  onlv  bv 
Mr.  Warner's  enquiries  : — "  How  is  my  worthy 
friend  Sir  John  ?     Sill  John  gone  to  the  road 
meeting  ?     Unfortunate  !     Most  happy,  sir,  to 
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have  the  honour  of  seeing  yon — most  happy, 
air,  indeed.  Phillis,  my  dear,  Mr.  Lermont, 
a  rained  friend  of  Sir  John's.     This  is  mv 
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daughter,  sir ;  and  this  young  lady,  ditto ;  this 
other  one,  ditto ;  and  ditto  to  two  others  in  the 
nursery.  So  you  see,  Mr.  Lermont,  we  boast 
as  many  olive  branches  as  your  friend  Sir 
John. 

" — We  have  not  quite  the  party  we  should 
have  wished  to  meet  you,"  in  a  low  tone. 
"  The  worthy  gentleman  to  your  right  is  a  son 
of  Mars.  Stirring  times  these,  Mr.  Lermont : 
another  war  soon.  Our  friend  Captain  Ash- 
brook  expects  to  be  ordered  off  soon ;  again  to 
the  New  World,  I  fancy. 

"  Miss  Rosabel,  you  are  quite  blooming  to- 
day— quite  a  miniature  likeness  of  Sir  John, 
Mr.  Lermont?" — 

"  And,  like  most  miniatures,  a  little  flatter- 
ing," replied  Mr.  Lermont,  with  a  remnant  of 
old  gallantry. 

«— Of  Sir  John  in  his  best  days.— Phillis, 
are  we  ever  to  have  dinner  ?  'Tis  as  bad  as 
attending  on  a  grand  jury,  I  declare.  Talking 
of  juries,  Mr.  Lermont,  allow  me  to  introduce 
to  you  my  son,  Mr.  Henry  Warner,  student  of 
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(lie  Inner  Temple,  and  speedily,  Deo  volente, 
to  he  called  to  the  Bar — not  as  a  prisoner — he, 
|,e; — hut  as  a  pleader:  a  profession  which  I 
verv  much  regret,  Mr.  Lermont,  not  having 
pursued  ;  it  being  my  own  wish,  hut,  unluckily, 
contrary  to  the  desire  of  my  progenitor  and 
progenitrix. " 

44  Your  father  was  not  himself  in  the  pro- 
fession, I  presume,  sir?"  enquired  Mr.  Ler- 
mont. 

"  Why — no.  —  Amv,  mv  dear,  see  what 
those  people  are  about.  Never  can  get  dinner 
up,  nowadays,  Mr.  Lermont,  as  we  used  to  do, 
when  our  good  mothers  went  down  to  see  the 
first  dish  carried  in  themselves/' 

Mr.  Lermont  bowed  in  silent  acquiescence, 
lie  gave  up  his  own  accuracy  upon  the  subject  ; 
but  lie  had  hot  remembered  that  it  was  a  cu>- 
toni. 

"  And  now,  Henrv,  you  hand  down  Miss 
Pereival.  Mrs.  Percival,  allow  me.  Mr.  Ler- 
mont, excuse  mv  giving  vou  one  of  mv  dausrh- 
ters  :  ladies  are  a  scarce  commodity  to-dav — 
am  sorrv  I  can  do  no  better  for  vou.  (icntle- 
men,  you  must  pair  off  as  well  as  you  can. 
Captain  Phiilidore,  Miss  Rosabel  Fortescuc- 
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who  is  very  partial  to  the  profession,  I  believe," 
said  Mr.  Warner,  very  pointedly,  looking  at 
her,  after  the  procession,  with  funereal  solem- 
nity, had  marched  down  stairs,  and  seated 
themselves. 

"  Phillis  was  right,"  thought  Henry  Warner ; 
"  her  colour  is  certainly  too  high  on  some  occa- 
sions." 

"  Your  brother,  Mr.  Hubert  there,  knows  to 
what  I  refer — a  bit  of  a  favourite,  is  he  not  ?" 

Rosabel,  quite  relieved,  smiled  assent;  and, 
as  she  leaned  forward,  a  row  of  sun-burnt, 
fox-hunting  looking  faces  leant  forward  to  look 
at  her. 

If  good  manners  consist  in  setting  people  at 
their  ease,  Mr.  Warner  certainly  excelled  in 
that  respect  In  a  few  minutes,  the  clatter  of 
spoons  and  forks  was  exceeded  by  the  univer- 
sal buz  of  conversation  which  ran  round  the 
table.  Rosabel,  who  had  outlived  her  days  of 
childish  effrontery,  and  was  emerging  into  the 
middle  period  of  bashfulness,  sat  back,  and 
looked  around  upon  the  company.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  they  were  different  to  those  whom 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  occasionally, 
though  she  could  not  define  in  what  the  differ- 
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ence  consisted.  They  were  equally  well  dressed, 
and  fully  as  much  at  their  ease  ;  but  it  was  an 
ease  which  repelled  female  timidity,  and  made 
her  long  to  retire  into  a  corner :  it  was  an  ease 
connected  with  a  perfectly  good  understanding 
with  oneself:  and  vet  there  must  have  been  a 
consciousness  of  something  wanting,  as  the 
more  aspiring  of  the  party  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  raising  themselves  in  general  esti- 
mation, bv  some  indirect  boast.  Rosa- 
bid  thought  she  had  seldom  heard  so  manv 
great  names  brought  forward  for  such  slight 
occasions. 

Whilst  Rosabel  thus  made  her  comments, 
Hubert  was  happy  in  paying  his  devoirs  to  the 
fair  daughter  of  his  host,  Amy,  who  seemed 
perfectly  insensible  to  the  presence  of  many 
other  of  her  usual  train,  and  left  even  both  the 
military  men  to  Phillis,  who  was  in  general 
thought  too  clever,  bv  Amv's  beaux,  for  their 
taste.  Mr.  Lermont  was  eating  and  praising 
every  thing,  all  benevolence  and  all  warmth  ; 
onlv  he  could  not  give  up  his  political  prepos- 
sessions to  the  democratic  portion  of  the  party  ; 
for  at  that  time  the  spirit  of  democracy  prevailed, 
in  a  verv  uncommon  degree,  among  the  middling 
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— The  tarts  there,  Peter  ;  make  all  uniform — 
balance  the  dishes. — What !  no  hot  plates  ? 
— all  frozen? — How's  this?  all's  not  right 
below,  Miss  Warner/' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  Oh,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And  bye-and-bye  a  cloud  takes  all  away !" 

Two  Gentlemen  op  Verona. 

Rosabel  retired  from  the  dinner  table,  fa* 
tigued,  rather  than  excited,  and  beginning  to 
agree  with  her  aunts  that  she  was  as  yet 
too  young  for  parties.  The  drawing-rooms 
were,  however,  cleared  for  a  dance,  and  the 
sounds  of  Miss  Warner's  harpsichord,  accom- 
panied by  the  wailing  notes  of  the  fiddle,  re- 
minded Rosabel  forcibly  of  the  evening  when 
she  had  first  heard  the  sounds  of  merriment 
under  Mr.  Warner's  roof,  and  had  first  met 
Captain  Ashbrook.  She  felt  grateful  to  him, 
grateful  to  the  Warners,  that  they  had  received 
her  into  their  friendship,  after  that  act  of  early 
imprudence,  to  which,  indeed,  her  young  friends 
never  alluded ;  and,  whilst  they  were  not,  per- 
haps, companions  altogether  to  her  taste,  they 
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Lad,  as  she  thought,  a  claim  upon  her  friend- 
ship which  could  never  be  dispensed  with. 

It  was  indeed,  as  Mr.  Warner  said,  a  house- 
warming.  Fires  blazed  in  everv  room,  candles 
burned. — tea,  cotYee,  and  hot  negus  *ent  up 
their  fragrant  steam.  A  lively  tune  struck  up, 
and  Rosabel  found  herself  quickly  engaged  tu 
open  the  ball  with  Mr.  Henry  Warner;  whilst 
-Amy  and  Hubert,  too  happy,  stood  next  to 
them.  Mi*s  Warner  meantime  headed  another 
set,  with  Mr.  Lermont,  who  was  too  gallant  a 
character  to  suffer  his  host's  daughter  to  miss 
this  attention  from  himself.  Like  most  elderly 
gentlemen,  he  danced  in  capital  time,  and  per- 
formed his  steps  with  great  exactness — bowed 
as  he  turned  each  ladv — and  showed  off,  to  full 
perfection,  that  virtue  of  the  old  school,  a  bene- 
volent attention  to  the  happiness  of  other*. 
Rosabel's  eves  were  affectionate!  v  fixed  unon 
the  good  old  man,  when  a  rumour  that  Captain 
Ash  brook  had  entered  the  room,  made  her 
turn  her  head  another  wav. 

Rosabel  was  dancing  with  Henrv  Warner  ; 
but  Captain  Ashbrook  must  have  been  blind, 
if  he  had  not  observed  that  everv  look  and 
thought   were    directed    towards   himself: — he 
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saw  it,  indeed,  with  the  deepest  interest  and 
delight ;  new  views  of  happiness  were  opening 
upon  him:  after  nine  or  ten  years  of  active 
duty,  in  an  arduous  profession,  he  conceived 
himself  entitled  to  retire  to  a  life  of  peace  and 
of  utility  at  home,  should  inclination  or  duty 
prompt  him  to  adopt  that  agreeable  alternative. 
Like  most  men  of  virtuous  habits  and  kind  dis- 
positions, he  wished  to  marry,  and  to  settle  upon 
his  own  estate : — and  to  this  there  appeared  to 
be  no  obstacle.  His  fortune  was  already  large, 
and  he  had  every  prospect  of  succeeding  to 
the  estates  and  title  of  his  uncle,  before  the 
progress  of  years  should  prevent  him  from  being 
able  to  enjoy  such  additional  honours.  It  is 
true,  that  he  had  hitherto  looked  to  an  honour- 
able career  in  his  profession  as  the  course  in 
life  which,  of  all  others,  he  would  chuse ;  but, 
after  a  two  years'  residence  at  home,  new  in- 
terests and  wishes  would  spring  up,  and  it  was 
allowable  and  natural  that  they  should  be  in- 
dulged. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Captain  Ashbrook 
had  become  attached  to  Rosabel,  without  any 
other  anxiety  on  the  subject  than  the  doubt  of  a 
full  return.    For  be  considered  that  a  young 
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lady  in  her  situation,  unkindly  treated  as  she 
was  at  home,  might  be  apt  to  mistake  gratitude 
for  love,  or  to  construe  a  desire  to  be  eman- 
cipated from  domestic  controul  into  a  decided 
preference.  His  was  not  the  impetuous  fancy 
of  a  boy,  who  would  carry  off  the  prize  at  any 
risk ;  but  the  refined,  and  steady,  strong  attach- 
ment of  a  man  of  reflection  and  experience, 
tenacious,  like  all  persons  of  delicacy,  as  to  a 
full  and  sincere  return ;  and,  like  all  the  sen- 
timents of  matured  and  cultivated  minds,  far 
deeper,  far  more  intense,  than  the  flickering 
prepossessions  of  extreme  youth.  Perhaps,  no 
man  is  ready  to  fall  in  love  until  he  is  thirty : — 
and  it  is  probably  owing  chiefly  to  this, — that 
women  have,  in  general,  a  far  better  chance  of 
felicity  in  selecting  men  a  good  deal  older  than 
themselves,  as  husbands,  than  when  they  trust 
their  happiness  with  men  neither  older  nor 
wider  than  themselves,  and  who  have  not  yet 
learned  to  estimate,  as  it  should  be  estimated, 
the  female  character. 

Rosabel  had  exchanged  Mr.  Henry  Warner 
as  a  partner  for  Captain  Ashbrook,  when  a 
rumour  that  Sir  John  was  arrived,  again  drew 
her  attention  to  the  door.     Her  father  had  been 
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standing  there  for  some  minutes;  and  as  she 
met  his  glance,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had* 
on  the  present  occasion,  nothing  to  fear  from 
bis  displeasure.  She  was  relieved,  because  she 
remembered  his  cautioning  her  not  to  cultivate 
an  intimacy  with  Captain  Ashbook,  which  might, 
under  present  circumstances,  be  unpleasant— 
and  yet  why  unpleasant  ? — to  Charlotte.  But 
Sir  John's  feelings,  as  he  gazed  upon  his 
daughter,  were  any  thing  but  those  of  dis- 
approbation. It  was  some  years  6ince  he  had 
seen  her  dance ;  and  as  she  entered  into  that 
diversion  with  all  the  elasticity  of  youth,  her 
father's  eyes  were  moistened  with  delight  and 
pride.  Before,  he  bad  seen  her  only  as  a  child; 
but  now  she  was  rising  into  womanhood,  the 
playfulness  of  a  girl  exalted  by  a  something  of 
modesty  and  dignity,  and  an  expression  of  in- 
telligence mingled  with  the  beaming  sweetness 
of  her  laughing  eyes.  She  was  one  upon  whom 
a  parent's  gaze  might  well  be  riveted.  The 
Spectator  mentions  a  pretty  incident  of  this 
sort — doubtless,  borrowed  from  life — for  what 
father's  or  mother's  heart  could  not  supply  a 
thousand  such  passages  ? 

Sir    John    looked,    and    looked    again,    at 
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Captain  Ashbrook  and  his  daughter — and  a 
mist  seemed  to  be  cleared  away  from  his 
mental  vision.  If  he  bad  not  been  told  that 
it  was  Charlotte,  to  whom  Captain  Ashbrook 
was  paying  his  attentions,  he  should  have  said 
that  it  was  Rosabel — not  that  he  would  have 
thought  much  upon  the  subject;  men  of  a 
certain  description,  grave  men  of  business,  and 
particularly  fathers,  are  very  obtuse  in  such 
matters.  The  days  of  imagination  are  over 
with  them ;  and  they  wonder  what  their  sons 
and  daughters  mean  by  such  fooleries  as  falling 
into  love,  and  why  they  cannot  be  happy  as 
they  are.  Mr.  Warner,  in  this  respect,  re- 
sembled Sir  John — both  these  gentlemen  being 
deprived  of  that  mediating  character,  a  wife, 
who,  to  pave  the  way  to  certain  proposals, 
can  take  opportunities  of  hinting  that  "  Mr.  A. 
is  looking  very  kindly  upon  Miss  B." — "  Wil- 
liam is  riding  over  very  often  to  see  Susan  " — 
"  Captain  D —  calls  very  frequently — supposes 
either  for  Ellen  or  Henrietta."  By  such  hints  the 
mind  of  that  blind  mortal,  a  father,  is  generally 
enlightened,  though  it  is  often  a  difficult  task  to 
instil  some  notions  into  it.  Sir  John,  somewhat 
puzzled,  and  thinking  more  on  the  subject  of 
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love  than  he  had  done  for  five  and  twenty 
years,  drove  silently  home  with  Mr.  Lermont, 
Rosabel,  and  Hubert;  nor  did  he  hear  the 
praises  which  good  Mr.  Lermont  was  lavishing, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  kindness,  upon  Mr.  War- 
ner and  his  family,  down  to  the  little  ones,  who 
came  in  for  almonds  and  raisins  after  dinner. 

Sir  John  felt,  or  endeavoured  to  feel,  the 
same  affection  for  both  his  elder  daughters.  He 
bad  been  happy  when  he  heard  that  Charlotte 
was  thought  likely  to  make  so  good  a  settle- 
ment as  a  marriage  with  Captain  Ashbrook 
might  be  considered.  He  thought  he  might 
even  be  better  pleased,  if  Captain  Ashbrook's 
choice  fell  upon  Rosabel,  so  that  Charlotte 
were  not  disappointed.  His  own  circumstances 
had  been  for  many  years  in  a  great  degree 
embarrassed ;  his  eldest  son  had  been  very 
extravagant,  and  was  still  a  burden  upon  his 
father:  Hubert,  alone,  seemed  likely  to  get 
out  into  the  world  advantageously,  and  to 
relieve  his  father  of  any  expense  for  him ; 
for  be  had  already  obtained  a  commission. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was,  indeed, 
desirable  that  Sir  John  should  marry  his 
daughters  advantageously. 
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It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Lermont  and 
Mrs.  Waldegrave  met,  in  innocent  tete-a-tete, 
the  following  morning  before  breakfast.  Good 
Mr.  Lermont  was  full  of  the  events  of  the  fore- 
going day: — "Mr.  Warner  was  so  hospitable, 
the  Miss  Warners  so  cornel v  and  affable  ;" 
but  no  one  looked  to  his  mind  so  well  as  his 
favourite  Miss  Rosa  ;  u  and  it  is  mv  fancv, 
Mrs.  Waldegrave,  that  Captain  Ashbrook  is  of 
the  same  opinion ;  and  that  he  looks  very  kindly 
upon  my  young  friend.  But,  indeed/'  added 
the  old  man,  his  ruddy  face  growing  rubicund 
as  he  spoke,  "  who  can  wonder  at  that  ?  You're 
silent — Ah,  my  dear  madam,  it  requires  no  con- 
juror to  guess  that  you're  fearful  of  appearing 
too  proud — too  fond,  as,  indeed,  most  aunts  and 
uncles  are.  It  was  a  common  observation  of 
my  dear,  late,  lamented  mother,  that  aunts  were 
more  apt  to  spoil  their  nieces,  even  than 
mothers  their  daughters/' 

"Your  mother,  sir?"  cried  Hubert,  in 
astonishment — had  vou  a  mother  ?  I  mean  to 
sav,  within  the  last  fortv  years  or  so  ?" 

"  Mv  worthy,  and  I  will  add,  since  vou  must 
have  it  so,  my  venerable  mother  deceased  just 
three  years  ago ;  and  it's  not  probable  that  I 
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should  forget  her  sayings  and  her  old  saws  di» 
rectly. — But  to  come  back  to  the  point, — Miss 
Rosa's  far  too  young  to  be  married  as  yet ; 
but  then  it  would  be  expedient  for  her  to  be 
looking  forward  to  it." 

"  That  all  women  do  in  good  time,"  observed 
Hubert 

«*  But,  I  presume,"  said  Mrs.  Waldegrave, 
"  it  is  Miss  Fortescue's  turn  to  be  thought  of 
first ;  and  I  suppose,  sir,  you  would,  in  justice, 
in  propriety,  wish  it  to  be  so  ?" 

"  Certainly — that  is,  if  the  gentlemen  and 
the  young  ladies  are  of  the  same  mind," 
replied  Mr.  Lermont. 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  he  would  fake  Charlotte," 
said  Hubert  "  She's  grown  mighty  high  and 
fine  lately— can't  associate  with  this  person — 
can't  notice  that — must'nt  sanction  a  third — so 
that  altogether,  with  this  handful  of  acquaint* 
ance  that  we  have,  we  have  not  half  a  dozen 
acquaintance  worth  knowing." 

••  You  forget,  Hubert,"  said  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave, the  Churchills,  the  Goodyers— " 

"  The  Smiths,  and  Dickons's,  and  the  Per- 
civals,"  added  Aunt  Alice,  eagerly. 

"  Pshaw ! — toujours  perdrix — all   as  old  as 
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Methusalem,  and  as  old-fashioned  as  Moses — 
the  Churchills,  a  stupid  old  couple,  who  have 
not  imbibed  a  new  idea  for  tbese  twenty 
rears — the  Miss  Goodvers,  two  old  maids  as 
stiff  and  thin  as  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks 
— the  Percivals,  fat  easy  people,  always 
half  asleep — moving  bolsters — talking  feather- 
beds!" 

His  two  aunts  were  struck  dumb  with  horror 
and  amazement. 

"  I  am  shocked,  Hubert,  to  hear  you  talk  so 
of  vour  father's  familv  friends/'  exclaimed  Aunt 
Alice,  as  soon  as  she  could  regain  her  breath, 
and  almost  gasping. 

"  — Of  the  proper  set — and  the  only  set  in 
which  you  ought  to  visit,  Hubert,"  added  Mrs. 
Waldcgrave. 

"  And  of  some  verv  worthv  persons  too,  1 
dare  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Lermont ;  "  but  young 
gentlemen  of  Master  Hubert's  age  are  apt  to 
be  particular." 

"  When  vou  have  seen  as  much  of  the  world 
as  we  have,"  continued  Aunt  Alice — 

"  And  as  much  good  society,"  added  Aunt 
Waldegrave — 

"  And  as  ir.anv  vears,  and  as  much  wisdom, 
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Aunt  Alice/'  said  Hubert. — u  And  then  those 
stupid  old  Lovaines,"  he  began  again — 

This  was  absolute  sacrilege  ;  and  though 
Hubert,  a  spoiled,  bold  youth,  might  usually 
say  any  thing,  the  person  of  Lord  Lovaine  and 
€i  my  lady  "  were  sacred  as  Majesty  itself. 
Mr.  Lermont  saw  the  lowering  storm,  and 
hastened  to  avert  it,  by  bringing  back  the 
conversation  to  an  agreeable  subject. 

"  Well,  grant  that  Miss  Charlotte's  to  be 
married  first,"  he  said  (laying  his  finger  on 
Mrs.  Waldegrave's  arm);  "  for  I  always  com- 
mend, in  this  respect,  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Thomas  Moore,  our  first  lay-chancellor — high- 
chancellor,  who  paid  his  court  to  two  gentle- 
women, and  married  the  elder,  though  he  pre- 
ferred the  younger ;  but  he  considered  that  the 
elder  sister's  feelings  might  be  wounded  if  he 
married  her  younger  sister  first:  and  who  knows 
but  that  Captain  Ashbrook  may  act  in  the  same 
gentlemanlike  way." 

"  The  greater  fool  he,  if  he  does,"  said 
Hubert. 

"  Captain  Ashbrook,  if  he  has  eyes,  ears, 
senses,  must  prefer  Charlotte,"  said  Mrs. 
Waldegrave — "  Rosabel  is  not  fit  to  be  the 
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wife  of  a  sensible  man,  and  is  so  immeasurablv 
behind  her  sister." 

"  So  much  less  of  a  lady,"  interposed  Alice — 
the  usual  burden  of  her  song. 

Mr.  Lermont  fidgetted,  and  turned  about 
from  one  sister  to  another,  too  polite  to  con- 
tradict, too  sincere  to  agree,  and  too  anxious 
to  assist  and  benefit  all  parties,  to  drop  the 
subject  ;  and  the  good  old  man  could  not  be 
persuaded,  against  his  reason,  that  marriages 
were  to  be  made  bv  the  rule-of-three,  or  that 
Captain  Ashbrook  would  fall  in  love  at  Mrs. 
Waldegrave's  bidding." 

"  1*11  tell  you  what,  good  ladies — I  am  fond 
of  Miss  Rosa,  and  I  am  equally  fond  of  Mi>s 
Charlotte,  too," — this  was  one  of  those  amiable 
little  fibs  allowed  bv  the  old  school  of  minor 
morals, — "  and  one  mav  suit  one  taste— and 
one,  another.  Miss  Charlotte's  fair  and  delicate 
— slight  and  genteel — I  admire  her  vastly — 
she's  more,  doubtless,  to  many  people's  taste 
than  Miss  Rosabel, — who's  quite  a  gay,  random, 
thoughtless  little  lass,"  he  continued,  his  man- 
ner warming  into  a  natural  enthusiasm  as  he 
spoke.  "  She  is  not  by  near  so  composed  a 
person  as  her  sister:  but  she'<  just  such  a  ^ene- 
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rous,  lively,  artless  little  body,  that  every  one 
loves ! — and  I  do,  I  am  sore,"  be  concluded,  as 
he  walked  to  and  fro,  "  for  her  own  sake — for 
her  good  father's — for  her  poor  mother's,  whom 
she  much  resembles." 

"  My  mother  was  a  good  deal  taller,"  said 
Hubert,  in  a  serious,  subdued  tone,  "  and  much 
handsomer,  I  know." 

"  My  poor  dear  sister  was  accounted  a 
beauty — which  no  one  can  mistake  Rosa  to 
be,"  said  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  "  especially  as 
she  has  no  manners;  but  she  improves,  and, 
all  things  being  over-looked  and  forgotten — 
the  story  to  which  I  allude  will  do  for  our 
private  ear,  sir — Rosa  might  have  her  chance 
with  Captain  Ashbrook;  but  then,  we  rather 
suspect  she  has  set  her  heart  in  another  quar- 
ter, somewhere  to  the  eastward,"  she  added, 
looking  towards  Mr.  Warner's  new  residence. 

"  Aye,  sure !  Well,  I  thought  I  observed 
something  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Lermont,  stopping 
short :  "  he's  a  fine  creature  too,  and  very  well 
behaved,  and  well-minded  as  to  his  politics  too ! 
he  took  part  with  me  in  our  disputes  after 
dinner,  as  to  the  tea  question,  when — " 

"  Young  Warner  I  suppose  you  are  thinking 
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of,  sir  ?"  .said  Hubert ;  "  you  are  not  fixing  upon 
the  widower  for  my  sister,  are  you  ?  Xo — 
leave  the  old  fellow  and  his  dozen  of  children 
for  Aunt  Alice  here." 

"  Good  patience,  Hubert !" — 

— "  If  my  brother  would  ever  consent." 
interposed  Mrs.   Waldegrave. 

"  Consent ! — could  he  have  the  heart  to  re- 
fuse ?"  said  Mr.  Lermont.  "  And  depend  on 
my  good  offices,  madam,  if  all  be  convenient, 
and  if  the  young  gentleman  prove  worthy  of 
Rosabel.  Ah!  who  could  but  be  kind  to  her' 
There  she  comes,  bounding  along,  with  the 
child  in  her  hand — God  bless  her  verv  heart ! 
— how  like  she  steps  to  her  father!" — and  the 
worthy  gentleman  hastened  out  of  doors  to  meet 
his  young  favourite. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


"  And  here  we  wander  io  illusions ; 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence !" 

Combdt  or  Errors. 


It  cost  Mr.  Lermont  some  hoars  of  reflec- 
tion, bow  to  forward  the  supposed  wishes  of  his 
yonng  friend  Rosabel,  whose  interest  with  her 
father  he  understood  to  be  at  a  low  ebb — a 
circumstance  attributable,  according  to  Mrs. 
Waldegrave,  to  Rosabel's  early  acts  of  insub- 
ordination ;  especially  to  her  flight  from  an  in- 
dulgent home.  Mr.  Lermont  listened  to  all 
the  details  of  the  case  given  him  by  Mrs.  Wal- 
degrave, with  repeated  exclamations  of  "  that 
was  wrong,  indeed ;  poor  thing,  she's  misled, 
you  see — very  imprudent — a  sad  business,  poor 
dear !  Well,  you  brought  her  home  again,  and 
all  was  forgiven — that's  right" 

Having  heard  all  this,  it  became  evident  to 
him— first,  that  Rosabel  had,  from  that  very 
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period  felt  a  considerable  interest  in  young 
Henry  Warner ;  which  had  been  lowered  by 
her  intimaev  with  his  sisters  ;  brought  to  a  crisis 
bv  his  accident  at  the  farm  ;  and,  final) v,  blown 
into  a  flame  at  Mr.  Warner's  house-warming. 
This  conviction  accounted  for  Rosabel's  anxiety 
to  go  to  the  party  at  the  Hill,  and  for  many  other 
little  observations  on  her  part  on  the  family 
there.  "  She  loves  them  all,  poor  thing/' 
thought  Mr.  Lcrmont,  "  and  why  should  she 
not? — thev  are  none  of  them  in  the  leather  wav 
now  ;  and,  if  Rosa  can  make  up  her  mind  to 
it,  our  objection  would  be,  as  the  old  song  says 
4  all  leather  and  prunella.'  " 

Then,  as  to  Captain  Ashbrook,  it  was  evi- 
dent, according  to  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  that  he 
was  looking  after  one  or  other  of  the  young 
ladies,  and  all  the  country  gave  him  to  Miss 
Fortescue  ;  and  it  would  be  very  hard  upon 
her,  poor  girl,  to  see  her  younger  sister  pre- 
ferred by  both — the  onlv  two  beaux  in  the 
neighbourhood.  So,  although  Mr.  Lermont  did 
not  give  up  the  opinion,  that  Captain  Ashbrook 
had  a  little  preference  for  Rosabel,  he  quite 
agreed  with  Mrs.  Waldegrave  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  putting  Miss  Fortescue  forward  upon 
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all  occasions  in  bis  company.  Indeed,  the 
worthy  gentleman  had  such  a  confidence  in  bis 
own  influence,  wbicb  it  was  his  weakness  to 
think  paramount,  that  he  felt  assured  he  could 
advantageously  put  in  a  word  for  poor  Miss 
Charlotte  with  the  Captain — turn  the  current 
into  the  right  channel,  and  benefit  all  parties, 
to  bis  heart's  content.  Long  accustomed  "to  the 
business  of  doing  favours,  interceding  for  fa- 
vours ;  influencing  this  great  man,  persuading 
that ;  writing  to  persons  in  power,  promising 
assistance  to  those  not  in  power  ; — this  bene- 
volent person  now  undertook,  during  bis  re- 
tirement from  arduous  duties,  that  most  ar- 
duous of  all  undertakings — the  management 
of  a  love  affair — a  species  of  business  in  which 
his  experience  lay  some  thirty  years  back  ;  so 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  only  transaction  of 
the  sort,  in  which  he  bad  ever  had  any  personal 
interest,  were  effaced  from  recollection — its 
pleasures  only  remembered,  its  anxieties c  clean 
forgotten." 

Armed  with  the  best  intentions,  and  restless 
from  the  excitement  of  wishing  to  do  some- 
thing, the  old  gentleman  fidgeted  in  and  out 
of  the  house,  several  mornings,  on  the  look 
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out,  in  Cct^o  Captain  A -h brook  or  Henry  War- 
ner should  call.  It  was  his  scheme  to  intercept 
the  former,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  turn  in 
the  shrubbery,  before  entering  the  house,  to 
manage  to  introduce*  an  encomium  upon  Mi-> 
Fortescue's  domestic  virtues,  her  love  of  flow- 
ers, and  of  children  ;  his  hopes  of  seeing  her 
well  married  before  he  died — how  well  her  mo- 
ther had  become  the  head  of  her  table,  &c.  &c. 
Then,  with  regard  to  Henry  Warner,  his 
cue  was,  to  see  that  he  had  access  to  the  ladv 
of  his  heart,  who  was  seldom  in  the  state  rooms 
of  the  Hall,  but  immured  in  some  dressing- 
room,  study,  or  school-room  wing  of  the  build- 
ing. It  would  aNo  b  »  necessary,  Mr.  Lermont 
thought,  for  him  to  stand  about,  to  give  coun- 
tenance to  the  young  people,  to  look  as  if  the 
call  were  on  him, — to  smooth  Sir  John's  anger 
in  case  of  an  interruption. 

Accordingly,  for  a  day  or  two,  Mr.  Lermont 
was  unusually  idle,  pottering  about  with  hi> 
hands  behind  him,  his  head  turned  back,  pnd 
h's  eyes  towards  the  park  gate.  Poor  old  gen- 
tleman, he  could  not,  for  the  world,  imagine 
any  affair  going  on  well  without  him.  How- 
ever, for  two  davs,  his  office  of  match-maker 
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was  a  sinecure.  Captain  Ashbrook  came  not, 
neither  did  Henry  Warner ;  and  Mr.  Lermont 
began  to  find  an  accumulation  of  other  busi- 
ness upon  bis  hands ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  a 
most  extensive  correspondence.  Every  day,  at 
breakfast,  when  the  post  bag  was  brought  in 
and  unlocked,  large  pacquets,  franked  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  high  in  office,  or  by  noblemen ; 
others,  post-paid,  as  if  by  suitors,  were  handed 
over,  with  Sir  John's  accustomed  speech  of — 
"  Well,  sir,  as  usual,  you  have  as  many  letters 
as  the  secretary  of  state."  And  then  the  old 
gentleman  was  usually  all  the  morning  an- 
swering these  letters,  taking  copies  of  what  be 
wrote,  enclosing  and  re-enclosing,  and  never 
happy  if  be  could  not  read  bis  elaborate 
epistles  over  to  some  one  or  other.  Sir  John 
usually  got  out  of  the  way ;  or,  if  be  listened 
to  them,  blamed  his  old  friend  for  taking  so 
much  trouble,  often  for  persons  of  whom  be 
knew  little.  Mrs.  Waldegrave's  cold  approval 
and  doubts  did  not  suit  the  warm-hearted, 
zealous  old  gentleman  ;  of  Charlotte,  and  her 
cold  freezing  manner,  he  was  afraid  :  Miss 
Alice  was  always  busy  remodelling,  or  causing 
to  be  remodelled — or,  as  Lady  Lovaine  called 
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it,  intriguing  with  her  caps  and  gowns  :  Hubert 
was  apt  to  make  too  free  ;  but  Rosabel  was 
the  person  —  Rosabel,  with  her  thoughts  fixed 
upon  other  matters,  found  it  easy  to  assume 
the  attitude  of  a  listener;  and  fancied,  perhaps, 
that  she  listened,  whilst  she  was  onlv  thinking. 
Rosabel  always  approved  ;  he  could  never  go 
too  far  in  his  generous  schemes  for  Rosabel  : 
she  was  no  critic,  either  as  to  stvle  or  ortlio- 
graphy — never  questioned  the  perfect  wi>dom 
of  what  he  said — laughed,  when  she  found  that 
a  witticism  was  intended  to  enliven  the  other- 
wise dry  disquisition  on  business  ;  and  wa> 
melted,  if  not  into  tears,  into  something  resem- 
bling them,  at  her  worthy  friend's  climaxes — 
his  addresses  to  the  feelings-  his  perorations 
which  sometimes  occurred  in  the  postcripts. 
She  never  doubted,  either  the  extent  of  his 
influence,  or  the  duration  of  those;  friendships 
which  he  had  formed  when  he  lived  in  the  world, 
and  was  useful  to  the  powerful :  consequently, 
she  entered  into  his  hopes  and  wishes  in  a 
manner  as  sanguine  as  his  own  ;  and  she  sym- 
pathized in  h\<  disappointments  with  an  indig- 
nation which  her  old  friend  never  indulged, 
and  perhaps  never  felt ;  for  it   was  as  difficult 
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to  him  to  blame,  as  it  is  to  many  others  to 
praise.  Rosabel,  therefore,  usually  sat  with 
Mr.  Lermont  the  greater  part  of  the  morning ; 
for  her  hurried,  imperfect  education,  was  now 
considered  as  completed ;  and,  as  she  was  a 
tolerable  hand  at  sealing  and  folding  letters, 
some  sort  of  utility  was  made  the  plea  for  her 
sitting  with  Mr.  Lermont 

Their  sanctum,  or,  as  Sir  John  called  it,  their 
office,  consisted  of  a  small  sitting  room  at  the 
extremity  of  the  suite  of  apartments,  and  had 
once  been  known  by  name,  now  exploded,  of 
the  breakfast  parlour.  There  Lady  Fortescue 
had  given  her  orders  to  the  housekeeper ;  set- 
tled, or  perhaps  unsettled  her  accounts,  in  which 
the  items  u  sundries,"  or,  in  other  words,  "  profit 
and  loss,"  formed  a  conspicuous  feature.  After 
her  death,  it  had  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  work 
room,  so  called  by  courtesy,  but  actually  play 
room,  for  the  Miss  Fortescues:  for  Sir  John  had 
quite  abandoned  it  for  any  purposes  of  his  own, 
and  seldom  entered  an  apartment  where  the 
image  of  a  beloved  and  still  secretly  lamented 
wife  seemed  peculiarly  to  prevail :  it  is  in  such 
intimate  recesses  that  the  bereaved  heart  dares 
not  to  trust  itself.     It  was  now  fitted  up  as  a 
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room  especially  for  Mr.  Lermont :  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave  not  choosing  to  have  him  in  the  drawing 
room  ;  Sir  John  dreading  the  interruption  of  his 
presence  in  the  library. 

Air.  Lermont,  however,  delighted  in  the  place 
allotted  to  him,  for  many  reasons;  it  reminded 
him  of  Ladv  Fortescue— and  he  could  bear  the 
remembrance  to  be  hourly  forced  upon  him — 
and  its  dullness  and  smallness  were  a  safeguard 
against  the  too  frequent  visits  of  Hubert,  How- 
ard, and  the  younger  members  of  the  family, 
who  made  free  with  his  pig-tail,  tossed  his  slip- 
pers out  of  the  window,  scribbled  over  his  paper, 
and  made  seals  with  his  wax.  Rosabel  delighted 
also  in  the  little  dull,  dark  room,  the  green 
room,  as  it  was  now  called  ;  for  the  solifarv 
hours  which  she  had  spent  in  it,  often  no  better 
employed  than  in  watching  the  swallows  build 
in  the  corner  of  the  window,  even  these  hours 
of  loneliness  had  endeared  it  to  her,  before 
another  cause  of  attachment  to  it  had  entered 
within  the  scope  of  her  girlish  comprehen- 
sion. 

The  window  of  the  room,  shaded  bv  the  He- 
matis  and  honeysuckle,  opened  on  the  ground, 
and  upon  a  path,  which,  skirting  for  some  little 
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distance  by  the4  side  of  a  rich  shrubbery,  was 
soon  lost  in  the  thicker  woods  of  the  park. 
This  park,  however,  continued,  until  you  might 
gun  the  boundary  of  Ashbrook,  and  it  hap- 
pened, by  some  strange  coincidence,  that  it  was 
a  favourite  walk  both  with  Captain  Ashbrook 
and  with  Rosabel.     It  was  pleasant,  too,  as  Mr. 
Lermont  himself  observed,  to  see  from  bis  sanc- 
tum the  blue  smoke  of  Ashbrook  House  rising 
behind  the  trees :  it  gave  such  an  air  of  com- 
fort to  the  scene  :   "  not  but  that  I  think," 
said  the  old  gentleman,  fearful  that  he  had  not 
the  entire  sympathy  of  Rosabel, — "  not  but  that 
I  think  the  hill  a  finer  place." 

One  busy  morning,  when  Mr.  Lermont,  im- 
mersed in  letters  which  must  go  by  this  day's 
post,  his  fingers  and  neckcloth  stained  with  ink, 
for  he  was  the  most  untidy  writer  possible,  a 
pen  behind  his  ear, and  a  candle  which  had  been 
burning  an  hour  by  his  side — in  all  this  business 
and  confusion,  two  words,  with  some  people 
synonymous  terms — he  was  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  Captain  Ashbrook,  who  was  ushered  at 
once  into  Mr.  Lermout's  sitting  room,  as  he  en- 
quired for  that  gentleman  in  particular.  Mr. 
Lermont  had  been  so  taken  up  with  the  affairs 
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of  half-a-dozen  other  persons,  that  he  had 
almost  forgotten,  by  this  time,  the  necessity 
there  was  of  settling  the  business  of  Ashbrook 
versus  Warner,  or  Warner  versus  Ashbrook. 
The  whole  concern,  however,  immediately 
rushed  into  his  mind,  especially  whilst  glancing 
at  Rosabel,  who  was,  as  usual,  in  his  sanctum — 
he  regretted  that  it  was  not  Charlotte — and,  in 
the  interim  between  taking  o(T  his  spectacles 
and  putting  them  into  the  case,  lie  revolved  in 
his  mind  how  he  could  fetch  up  Charlotte,  with- 
out leaving  the  two  others  tete-a-tete:  for  if,  as 
he  still  suspected,  Captain  Ashbrook's  inclina- 
tion leaned  towards  Rosabel,  by  leaving  them 
together  he  was  fostering  that  attachment  which 
would,  he  felt  assured,  be  disagreeable  to  Rosa- 
bel, but  acceptable  to  Charlotte.  Unfortunately, 
this  worthy  man,  too  simple  and  good  to  deceive 
others,  had  the  great  defect  of  character — for  I 
think  it  is  a  defect,  although  it  may  spring  from 
an  amiable  disposition  —  of  being  extremely 
credulous;  therefore  he  never  doubted  but  that 
Mrs.  Waldcgrave\s  hints,  as  to  the  state  of  his 
favourite*  Rosabel's  affections,  were  perfectly 
rorrect. 

Under  this  impression,  he  fidgeted  and  fidg- 
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eted,  peeped  into  the  hall,  rang  the  bell  for 
his  hat  and  walking  stick ;  sat  down  for  a  minute 
or  two,  got  op  again,  and  finally  disappeared  for 
a  time  altogether.  Meanwhile,  Rosabel  and 
Captain  Asbbrook  consoled  themselves  for  his 
absence  wonderfully  well.  Both  felt  that  in 
each  other's  society  they  enjoyed  a  reciprocity 
of  feeling  which  inspires  the  most  cursory  re- 
marks with  interest  Both  knew,  or  fancied, 
that  their  concerns,  their  thoughts,  their  occu- 
pations were  mutually  interesting ;  and  hence, 
as,  in  the  company  of  those  we  love,  is  often  the 
case,  the  conversation  had  almost  an  egotistical 
turn.  At  length  they  rose,  and  strolled  out ; 
Rosabel  not  without  some  trepidation — some 
portion  of  that  fear  "  which  looks  behind" — 
some  dread  of  inquisitive  eyes  from  a  certain 
part  of  the  house  where  her  aunts'  room  was 
situated ;  but  a  stronger  feeling  than  even  this 
dread  impelled  her,  and,witb  her  usual  reckless* 
ness  of  consequences,  away  she  went. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Lermont  had  obtruded  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  Charlotte,  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  was  passing  below,  sat  at  her 
tambour  frame,  ber  delicate  cheek  shaded  by 
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the  fair  hair,  not  a  single  curl  of  which  had 
been  disturbed  by  early  exercise.  The  per- 
sonal charms  of  Charlotte1  consisted  entirelv  in 
the  delicacy  of  her  complexion,  and  in  a  certain 
symmetry  of  form  and  feature,  which  did  not, 
however,  amount  to  anv  elevated  Mvle  of 
beauty.  Compared  to  Rosabel,  she  was  like  a 
portrait  in  water-colour  by  the  side  of  a  rich  oil 
painting.  Xorwere  there  any  of  those  fleeting 
variations,  those  expressions  of  mind  and  of 
feeling,  which  give  to  our  admiration  of  beauty 
the  value  of  an  intellectual  tribute,  and  stamp 
tipon  the  heart  the  memory  of  fascinations  not 
altogether  evanescent.  These  were  totally  ab- 
sent  in  Charlotte  ;  nor  were  the  muscles  of  her 
countenance,  or  the  arrangements  of  her  dress, 
ever  disturbed  by  those  eager  impulses  and 
hasty  movements  which  are  among  the  chief  at- 
tributes of  youth.  Already  the  cut  of  her  gar- 
ments, her  gait,  her  voice,  began  to  resemble 
those  of  her  aunt  Mrs.  Waldegrave;  and  a 
fearful  chilliness  of  manner,  a  painful  narrow- 
ness of  opinion,  to  pervade  her  general  charac- 
teristics. Mr.  Lermont,  as  he  advanced  with 
easerne-s   into   the   room,    -topped    short ;   hi< 
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ardour  in  her  cause  almost  frozen  by  her  un- 
bending manner,  and  by  the  cold  and  unmean- 
ing glance  with  which  she  regarded  him. 

"Ah!  she's  not  like  the  family — she's  far  in- 
ferior to  her  sister!"  was  the  thought  which 
checked  bim  as  be  stopped  short  at  the  door — bis 
shoes  down  at  the  heels,  bis  black  coat,  for  be 
had  worn  black  ever  since  his  wife's  death,  quite 
white  at  the  elbows — and  remembered  his  attire, 
of  which  he  should  not  have  thought,  had  it  been 
Rosabel  to  whom  be  was  talking.  He  had,  how- 
ever, so  much  love  for  all  bis  friend's  family, 
so  much  innate  goodness  himself,  that  a  faint 
smile  from  Charlotte,  if  smile  it  could  be  called 
which  scarcely  broke  upon  the  repose  of  her  fea- 
tures, and  the  salutation,  "Well,  Mr.  Lermont, 
we  have  not  seen  you  here  for  an  age!"  revived 
all  his  previous  schemes  in  ber  favour. 

"  Miss  Charlotte,  here,  come  along  with  me," 
he  said,  with  a  boding  look  at  Mrs.  Waldegrave, 
who  sat  at  the  extremity  of  a  settee,  looking,  as 
if  to  lean  back  would  have  been  too  great  a  con- 
descension, if  indeed  she  could  have  leaned  back 
upon  an  article  of  furniture  which  the  taste,  or 
rather  the  indolence  of  modern  days  has  dis- 
carded ;  a  seat  which  offered  the  show  of  repose, 
without  the  reality. 
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"  Your  good  aunt  will  permit  mo,  I  know, 
to  run  away  with  vou,v  added  Mr.  Lermont, 
drawing  the  young  lady's  arm  within  his, 
and  bustling  with  her  out  of  the  room, 
as  if  the  fate  of  nations  had  depended  upon 
their  exit.  Thev  reached  the  sanctum,  but  no 
sounds  of  voices  were  heard  within  :  Rosabel 
and  Captain  Askbrook  were  gone:  and  Air. 
Henry  Warner,  who  had  walked  over  to  pay 
his  respects  particularly  to  Mr.  Lermont,  was 
the  only  occupant  of  the  apartment. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Poor  Mr.  Lermont, 
after  welcoming  his  young  guest,  moved  anx- 
iouslv  to  the  window,  and  discerned  Rosabel 
and  Captain  Ashbrook,  walking  at  their  usual 
brisk  pace  towards  a  small  ascent, crowned  with 
a  grove,  which  at  this  early  season,  for  it  was 
towards  the  close  of  March,  presented  but  few- 
attractions. 

"  They  will  be  standing  there,  looking  at 
the  view,  now,"  said  the  old  gentleman 
to  himself.  "  Miss  Charlotte,  what  sav  vou 
to  a  walk?''  he  added,  aloud.  u  Vou  are  not 
like  your  sister,  Miss  Rosa  there,  who  goes 
out  as  1  see,  without  either  head  or  neck  on; 
but  perhaps  you'll  venture  in  a  calash  ?" 

"  J  have  a  handkerchief,  <\\\  and  Ford  can 
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send  for  my  bonnet,"  replied  Charlotte,  coldly, 
as  she  rung  the  bell.  "  Oh!  Captain  Ashbrook 
is  with  my  Bister,  I  see,"  she  continued,  with 
the  same  unaltered  countenance.  "Well!  I 
think  1  will  brave  the  cold,  my  maid  is  always 
so  long." 

"  This    way,    then,"    cried   Mr.   Lermont, 
eagerly.  "  Your  sister  walks  so  fast,"  be  added, 
walking  away  himself  with  all  the  ardour  of 
pursuit ;  and  to  do  his  companions  justice,  they 
did  their  best  to  keep  up  with  him.    Charlotte's 
colour,  for  a  wonder,  came  and  went,  and  there 
was  a  something  like  an  expression  of  anxiety 
in  her  countenance.     All  at  once,  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  Lermont,  that  he  could  meet  the  incon- 
siderate pair  by  a  nearer  path,  and  intercept 
their  course ;  so,  after  a  few  hurried  words,  he 
set  off  for  that  purpose,  leaving  Miss  Fortes- 
cue  and  Mr.  Warner  t£te-a-t6te.     Neither  of 
these  two  persons  liked  each  other.     Charlotte 
looked  down   upon  the   Warners,  as    people 
every  way  inferior  to  her,  and  Henry  Warner 
bad  seen  and  beard  quite  enough  of  Miss  For- 
tescue,  to  be  certain  that  she  had  neither  heart 
nor  mind.     She  suffered,  too,  in  bis  estimation, 
by  a  comparison  with  Rosabel;  of  whose  mental 
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and  personal  charms  ho  was  an  humble  an  1 
hopeless  admirer.  This  tete-a-tete,  therefore*, 
was  but  little  enlivened  bv  conversation  ;  and  a 
stranger,  meeting  the  unhappy  pair,  might  have 
thought  they  were  spell-bound  to  preserve 
silence.  Charlotte's  demeanour  was  so  frigid, 
her  face  so  statue-like:  and  Mr.  Henrv  Warner 
moved  on  with  a  gravity  of  deportment  which 
would  have  suited  a  funeral. 

Very  different  was  the  condition  of  the  couple 
whom  they  were  pursuing.  At  times,  Charlotte 
caught  glimpses  of  them,  when  the  sight  was 
any  thing  but  consoling  to  her,  and  her  equally 
disappointed  companion  :  for  Captain  A^hhrook 
and  Rosabel  moved  along  as  if  they  had  for- 
gotten that  any  one  might  be  behind  them:  he, 
in  earnest  and  animated  conversation,  evidently 
quite  absorbed  in  his  companion  : — stopping 
now  and  then,  as  if  to  point  out  a  favourite  ob- 
ject, or  to  delay  perhaps  moments  which  might 
seem  to  (leet.  It  was  not,  apparently,  that  they 
entered  the  slight  conversation  of  indifference, 
and  that  thev  enjoved  the  thoughtless  laugh 
of  youth  ;  their  discourse  appeared  almost 
serious:  what  could  it  be? 

Charlotte,  selfish   upon   principle,  and  tena- 
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cious  about  what  she  conceived  to  be  ber  own 
rights,  began  to  feel  angry  with  Rosabel  for 
her  interposition  between  herself  and  him 
whom  all  the  world  had  assigned  to  her.  She 
grew  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  her  pre- 
sent companion — felt  herself  neglected;  and 
gave  herself  no  trouble,  either  to  volunteer  ob- 
servations, or  scarcely  reply  to  bis.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  equally  disappointed,  and  bis 
heart  more  really  interested,  offended  with  the 
one  sister,  and  tantalized,  every  now  and  then, 
with  a  distant  vision  of  the  other,  wished  him- 
self any  where  but  where  be  was  ;  and  a 
proud,  angry,  disdainful  expression  settled 
upon  a  countenance  usually  animated  and 
agreeable. 

At  last,  the  pursuers  and  pursued  came  in 
contact  -  Rosabel  and  her  companion  chose, 
for  some  reason  not  obvious,  to  turn  away  from 
the  walk  ;  and,  after  some  mysterious  rambles, 
came  unexpectedly  upon  Charlotte  and  ber 
despised  attendant ;  for  companion  he  could  not 
be  called.  Charlotte,  before  she  saw  the  truant 
pair,  could  hear  Captain  Ashbrook  saying : — 

"  Then  you  agree  with  me,  that  a  break  in 
the  avenue  will  be  an  advantage,  and  no  profan- 
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thinking  of  inserting  painted  glass  windows  in 
tin?  Hall. — Do  you  like  painted  glass  ?"  But 
here  thev  were  encountered  bv  Miss  Fortescue, 
and  Captain  Ashbrook  had  not  the  benefit  of 
Rosabel's  opinion  upon  the  windows,  painted 
or  not,  of  his  Hall. 

44  How  fast  vou  walk  !"  said  Charlotte,  her 
glance  first  passing  over  Captain  Ashbrook. 
and  then  fixing  upon  Rosabel,  with  that  half-mo- 
nitory, half-contemptuous  look,  which  she  con- 
sidered, from  Mrs.  Waldegrave's  tuition,  her- 
self privileged  to  pursue  to  such  graceless 
characters  as  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

44  Not  fast,  I  think,"  remarked  Henry  War- 
ner, "  we  have  been  more  than  half  an  hour 
walking;  you  set  out  sooner,  I  think,  than  we 
did,  Captain  Ashbrook." 

44  You  speak  as  if  you  were  envious  of  our 
speed,"  replied  Captain  Ashbrook,  looking  at 
him. — "  But  here  is  Mr.  Lermont ;  and  he  ap- 
pears so  agitated,  that  I  fear  he  has  some  bad 
news  to  communicate. — Well,  sir  ?" 

44  Mv  dear  Miss  Rosa — my  worth v  friend, 
Captain  Ashbrook-- you  will  be  accountable 
for  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  or  a  sciatica,  if  you  make 
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me  ran  after  you  so,"  cried  the  good  old  gen- 
tleman, bis  face  radiant  with  heat 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  Rosabel,  playfully,  "  it  was 
yon  who  first  ran  away  from  us." 

"  What  a  beautiful  glow,"  thought  Henry 
Warner  to  himself,  "  the  wind  has  brought 
into  her  face;  no  wonder  that  Captain  Ash- 
brook  has  found  bis  walk  so  agreeable." 

"  We  were  saying,"  resumed  Captain  Ash- 
brook,  "  that  if  a  branch  or  two  of  those  old 
elms  were  lopped  off,  or  even,"  he  added,  re- 
luctantly, "  a  tree  were  cut  down,  we  might 
— 1  mean  to  say — there  might  be  a  favourable 
glimpse  of  Ashbrook  from  this  very  spot ;  that 
gable  end,  of  which  we  catch  the  point,  now 
that  the  trees  are  leafless,  would  look  well,  and 
would  break  the,  perhaps,  too  thick  foliage." 
He  half  turned  to  Rosabel  as  he  spoke. 

"  1  think  it  just  depends  upon  opinion,"  said 
Mr.  Lermont. 

"  It  is  quite  a  matter  of  taste,"  said  Charlotte. 

"  I  thought  you  were  calling  it  sacrilege,  the 
the  other  day,"  remarked  Henry  Warner,  to 
touch  one  of  those  old  elms." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  have  altered  my  opinion — I 
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see  things  in  a  different  point  of  view  to-day,' 
replied  Captain  Ashbrook. 

"  That  I  have  no  doubt  of,"  said  Mr.  Ler- 
mont ;  it  depends  so  much  on  the  company  we 
are  in,  in  what  point  of  view  we  see  thing*. 
You  are  willing  to  oblige  your  friends  and 
neighbours  with  a  prospect  of  your  mansion  : 
that  is  very  good,  very  well  thought  of.  What 
is  Miss  Charlotte's  opinion  on  the  subject  ?*' 

"  Oh,  I — "  answered  Charlotte, coldly,  "am 
not  a  person  of  taste,  and  need  not  be  con- 
sulted in  such  matters."  Her  eve  rested,  for 
an  instant,  contemptuously  upon  her  sisters 
glowing  countenance. 

Rosabel,  quickly  alive  to  all  Charlotte's  in- 
dications of  feeling,  answered  that  glance  by 
savins:,    in  a  fond  tone  — "  Oh  ves,  vou  are, 

Charlotte much  more  than  I  am,"  she  was 

going  to  say,  but  she  broke  off,  merely  adding, 
"  no  one  has  so  much  taste  as  Charlotte;  Aunt 
Waldegrave  savs  so." 

Her  warmth  of  manner,  and  her  sister's 
coldness,  formed  indeed  a  striking  contract  : 
and  a  few  minutes  of  silence  prevailed.  Cup- 
tain   Ashbrook    could   not    withdraw    hi*  eve-* 
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from  the  last  speaker,  whilst  those  of  Henry 
Warner  were  bent  upon  the  ground.  At  last 
the  little  coterie  moved  onwards ;  Mr.  Lermont 
thinking  it  prudent  to  secure  Rosabel  to  him- 
self, whilst  Henry  Warner  walked  beside  him ; 
and  Charlotte  was  left,  as  was  her  due,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  under  the  eligible 
guidance  of  Captain  Ashbrook. 

"  It  will  not  do,"  thought  Mr.  Lermont  to 
himself,  as  be  sauntered  home,  dropping  back 
after  young  Warner  and  Rosabel ;  "  the  Cap- 
tain hangs  in  the  wind,  as  the  sailors  say ;  the 
other  affair  goes  on  prosperously — too  pros- 
perously, perhaps — poor  Rosabel,"  thought  he, 
as  be  raised  his  bead  and  looked  at  her — 
Rosa  is  happy,  now  she  is  with  the  right  man. 
God  bless  her,  and  may  God  grant  that  her  fa- 
ther be  propitious  to  her  wishes.  I  must  try  my 
influence  that  way ;" — and,  happy  in  the  notion 
that  bis  influence  could  be  available  any  way, 
Mr.  Lermont  bustled  in  after  the  young  people. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


'*  S'iimo  h.>n<nir  I  wouKI  li.ivc. 

Not  from  ^>t<l  Ji'c<U,  I  nit  lm<><1  aloiu*." 

Co"  i  i  v. 

Mr.  LermoNT's  whole  energies,  for  the  few- 
days  following  this  incident,  wen*  directed  to 
the  forwarding  of  what  lie  conceived  to  be  Ro- 
sabel's wishes;  softening  Sir  John's  prejudices, 
seeking  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Waldegrave  and  Mi<s 
Alice,  and  promoting  a  frequent  communi- 
cation between  Rosabel  and  the  family  at  the 
Hill.  With  these  designs,  he  harassed  and 
disappointed  the  poor  girl  as  much  as  possible  ; 
took  her  twice  out  of  the*  way  when  Captain 
Ashbrook  was  expected  to  call  :  infused  into 
the  mind  of  that  individual  doubts  as  to  Rosa- 
bel's sentiments  to  himself;  and  cherished 
fallacious  hopes  in  Henry,  who  had  never, 
hitherto,    even    ventured    to   think    of    Rosa- 
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bel,  bat  as  a  prize  far  above  his  grasp.  His 
father  began  to  joke  him,  and  Phillis  and  Amy 
to  rejoice  at  Rosabel's  frequent  visits  to  the 
Hill ;  always,  it  is  true,  brought  thither  by  Mr. 
Lermont,  sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  in  a 
rumbling  old  phaeton,  which  had  stood  in  the 
coach-house  for  years,  but  which  was  now 
brought  out  at  Mr.  Lermont's  petition,  as  it 
could  hold  only  two  with  any  convenience,  and 
furnished  a  pretext  for  their  t6te-a-t6te  drives. 
Rosabel,  fond  of  the  Miss  Warners,  and  glad 
to  escape  from  home  at  any  rate,  and  in  hopes 
of  encountering  Captain  Ashbrook,  gave  un- 
wittingly into  the  old  gentleman's  schemes,  not 
having  the  slightest  notion  of  bis  actual  inten- 
tions. 

"  I  really  begin  to  think,  aunt,  that  Rosa  and 
Mr.  Lermont  will  make  a  match  of  it,"  said 
Hubert,  as  he  stood  one  day  looking  out  of  the 
window.  "  Aunt  Alice,  you  will  have  to  wear 
the  willow.  Look  at  them  coming  down  the 
bill,  the  old  fellow  driving,  and  Rosabel  with 
her  hat  flying  back — what  a  figure !  Ha !  who 
is  that  overtaking  them?  Lady  Lovaine,  in 
ber  old  coach,  I  declare ;  her  monkey  looking 
out  of  the  window !   My  lord  inside,  1  suppose, 
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attended  by  pillows  and  bolsters  ;  and  the  old 
stick  of  a  footman  outside." 

Mrs.  Waldegrave,  who  had  been  out  of  hu- 
mour all  the  morning,  smoothed  her  brow  at 
this  intelligence,  and  assumed  that  meek,  placid 
look  with  which  ill-tempered  persons  some- 
times know  how  to  veil  their  actual  dispositions. 

The  voice  of  Lady  Lovaine  in  the  hall  was 
verv  soon  audible. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  call — take  it  for  granted.  My 
lord  is  enveloped  in  cotton  wool  to-day — cannot 
stir  out — wind  easterlv.  I  never  allow  either 
him  or  Joco  to  stir  out  in  an  easterlv  wind. — 
You  must  all  come,"  she*  added,  as  she  entered 
the  drawing-room,  u  to  a  family  party  on  Wed- 
nesday. It  is  A>hbrook\s  birth-dav  ;  and,  a> 
he  is  our  heir,  our  son  by  adoption,  we  cannot 
pass  over  so  important  an  occasion.  We  will 
not  say  what  his  age  is. — Where  is  Rosabel  ? 
Let  us  be  satisfied  with  the  pleasing  certaintv 
that  he  will  live  to  see  me  and  Lord  Lovaine 
low,  low,  low. 

"  Alice,  we  shall  expect  you  among  the 
young  people  ;  and  my  favourite,  Miss  Ro- 
sabel, of  course  ;  and  her  brother,  who,  if  I 
doubt    not,    will    make    manv  a  voung    heart 
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ache.  A  flirt,  is  he  not,  betimes  ?  Mrs.  Wal- 
degraTe,  we  reckon  upon  you  and  Miss  For- 
tescue.  Alas !  what  is  so  miserable  as  a  family 
party !" 

"  We  should  all  feel  honoured,"  Mrs.  Wal- 
degrave began — 

"  Well  then,   do ;    and  let  me  take  it  for 
granted — " 

"  But  permit   me  to  say— Hubert,  I  fear,  is 
engaged  on  that  day :  I  know  nothing  of  Sir 
John's  movements  :  and  Rosa,  my  lady,  allow 
me  to  observe,  is  too  young  to  enter  into  dinner 
visits :  you  would  not,  I  am  sure,  sanction  such 
a  thing  ;  nor   could  I  believe  it  to  be  right." 

«  I  do— I  shall,"  replied  Lady  Lovaine,  in- 
flexibly.    €<  I  will  not  only  sanction,  but  have 

her. What  I  leave  my  pretty  Rosa  at  home ! 

the  belle   and    attraction  of  the  whole  party! 
No,  no  :  what  would  Ashbrook  say  to  that  ?" 

"  Hash,  hush,"  cried  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  in 
consternation,  and  looking  round  to  see  if  her 
nieces  were  there.     Rosabel  only  was  present 

«« 1  can  assure  yon,  sister  Waldegrave,  your 
generalship  will  be  all  thrown  away  upon  Char- 
lotte, in  this  instance.  Rosabel  is  his  attrac- 
tion ;   Rosabel  is  mine.    Not  that  you  ought  to 
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be  even  thinking  of  marriage  at  your  age, 
child,"  she  added,  .sternly  looking  round  at 
Rosabel,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance,  her 
consciousness  and  confusion  strongly  counter- 
acted by  her  curiositv.  "  It  would  be  far 
better  for  vou  to  be  at  vour  les*ons,  or  working 
at  your  sampler,  child,  than  thinking  of  such 
matters,  —  or  listening  to  two  old  women's 
tales." 

"  Rosabel,  withdraw,"  said  Mrs.  Waldo- 
grave,  in  the  mildest  possible  tone,  whilst  her 
face  was  pale  with  rage. 

"  Miss  Fortescue,  I  tell  you,"  pursued  Lady 
Lovaine,  as  she  seated  hei>elf  on  the  chair 
nearest  to  her,  "  will  never  attract  a  man  of 
Captain  Ashbrook's  sort — a  man  all  soul  and 
sentiment ;  though  1  hold  such  things  to  be 
verv  absurd  and  inconvenient ;  but  still  it  is 
so  :  and  he  is  well  enough  for  a  lord  to  be.  I 
suppose  he  will  not  disgrace  his  predecessor- — 
Heigho  !" 

"  He's  a  fine  creature!  a  gentlemanly  fel- 
low !"  said  Mr.  Lermont,  who  came  from  an 
inner  room,  with  three  or  four  half-opened 
letters  in  his  hand.  "  And  what  a  pleasant, 
mild,  well-bred,  clever,  sensible  young  man,   is 
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that  Mr.  Henry  Warner.  Miss  Rosabel  is 
vastly  fond  of  the  sisters,  and  really  seems  her- 
self just  like  one  of  the  family." 

"  I  hope  not!"  exclaimed  Lady  Lovaine. 
"  As  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected  myself 
with  Sir  John  Fortescue's  family,  I  am  not  at 
all  ambitions  of  that  sort  of  addenda  to  it  Mrs. 
Waldegrave,  what  say  you?  But,  no,  no; 
Miss  Rosabel  is  destined  for  better  things.  He 
will  do  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  sister.  I  have 
laid  an  embargo  upon  Rosabel." 

«'  Oh,  certainly !"  interposed  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave, with  a  laugh  so  forced  that  it  almost 
assumed  the  character  of  a  convulsive  twitch  ; 
"  but  the  inclinations,  my  lady,  are  so  much 
studied  in  the  present  day ;  young  ladies  must 
now  have  their  own  way  in  these  matters.  I 
fear  we  cannot  contend  against  custom.  For- 
merly, young  persons  were  not  consulted  ;  but 
now,  they  consider  themselves  quite  a  party 
concerned." 

"  And  so  they  are  ; — yet  they  have  no  right 
to  decline  an  advantageous  proposal,"  replied 
Lady  Lovaine  ;  "  nor  shall,  nor  will,  Rosabel. 
And,  to  *  make  assurance  doubly  sure,'  I  will 
have  her  under  my  own  eye  at  Medlicote  for  a 
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few  days.  Of  course,  sister  Waldegrave,  von 
will  consent  to  what  is  so  verv  much  for  vour 
niece's  advantage  ?  Where  is  the  child  ?  Do 
not  trouble  yourself :  I  will  take  upon  myself 
the  whole  responsibility  with  Sir  John.  Don't 
hurrv  vourself,  don't  hurrv  vourself,  sister 
Waldegrave !  she  is  in  the  school-room,  I  sup- 
pose ?— where,  indeed,  she  ought  to  be.  Thi> 
way  ? — that  way  ?  I  hope  she  is  not  troubling 
her  head,  as  vet,  with  matrimonial  matters. 
Rut,  certainly,  she  must  not  be  allowed  to 
refuse  Ashbrook  for  all  the  Warners  in  ex- 
istence." 

"  But,  my  lady,"  interposed  Mr.  Lermont, 
who  now  stepped  forward  to  Mrs.  Waldegrave> 
assistance,  "  in  these  affairs  of  the  heart,  you 
know — v 

"  A  heart !  what  has  she  to  do  with  a  heart  ? 
And  is  not  Ashbrook  the  man  to  engage  any 
girl's  heart? — Handsome,  —  at  least,  passably 
so:  he   takes  after  mv  lord's   familv  ;  thev  all 

have  that but  I  wearv  mvself  arguing  the 

matter — And  all  this  while  there  is  Lovel,  our 
parish  doctor,  waiting  to  consult  me  about  a 
poor  man's  leg.  The  school  will  be  in  the  last 
confusion!     Our  Lead  teacher  is  on  a  pleasure 
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jaunt  to-day.  I  wonder  what  poor  people  have 
to  do  with  pleasure  jaunts,  or  with  hearts ! — 
things  both  unnecessary.  Well,  I  suppose, 
like  all  young  ladies,  she  will  be  an  hour  at  her 
toilet  before  I  can  take  her.  c  In  that  how 
admirable,  Clarissa !'  I  cannot  endure  novels ! 
—cannot  read  them — they  make  me  sick  !  But 
Clarissa  is  a  pattern." 

"  Quite  a  pattern,"  echoed  Mrs.  Waldegrave. 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Aunt  Alice. 

"  She,"  pursued  Lady  Lovaine,  without  no- 
ticing either  of  these  assents,  u  could  always 
dress  in  half  an  hour,  and  was  seemly  and 
gentlewomanlike  in  that  time ;  whilst  her  sister, 

Arabella Bless  me !  it  is  one  o'clock — this 

woman's  leg — never  could  make  herself  fit  to 
be  seen — a  shower  coming  on,  I  think — in 
double  the  time.  Hah !  Sir  John,  how  do  you 
do  ?  I  was  coming  in  search  of  you,  to  request 
you  to  let  me  run  away  with  your  second  daugh- 
ter, who  takes  my  fancy  vastly." 

"  Your  ladyship  does  her  much  honour," 
answered  Sir  John,  gravely ;  "  and  I  feel  the 
kindness  the  more,  that  it  is  extended  to  Rosa- 
bel, who  has  few  opportunities  of  cultivating 
the  good  will  of  her  friends ;  but — " 
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"  Oh,  I  see  you  consent ;  and,  as  Mrs.  "\YaI- 
degrave  has  not,  cannot,  have  any  objection,  it 
is  a  settled  thing.  Oh,  as  to  her  wardrobe, 
you  know  Medlicote  is  quite  a  seclusion,  an 
absolute  Noah's  ark  :  do  not  trouble  yourself; 
we  are  not  particular:  and  if  the  child  should 
be  a  little  old-fashioned,  she  will  suit  the  place 
better.  I  abominate— don't  von  ? — these  sleeve> 
that  are  the  mode !  so  long ;  even  below  the  elbow. 
Women  are  so  ashamed  of  their  arms  now-a- 
davs  ;  there  will  not  be  an  arm  fit  to  be  seen  in 
the  next  century.  I  am  glad  Rosabel  still  keeps 
to  the  proper, discreet, becoming  short  sleeve*/' 

"  I  quite  agree  with  your  ladyship,"  replied 
Mrs.  Waldegrave  ;  "  nothing  is  so  becoming  as  a 
mitten;  nothing  so  unladylike  as  a  long  sleeve." 

"  Miss  Goodyer,"  interposed  Aunt  Alice, 
eager  to  be  heard,  u  and  all  the  Goodyers,  are 
famous  for  their  arms:  and, I  have  heard  say,  have 
their  white  kid  mittens  sown  to  their  sleeve-, 
every  day  a  fresh  pair,  and  never  taken  off.'' 

"  The  important  question  of  sleeve  ver>u- 
mitten  is  therefore,"  said  Lady  Lovaine,  "  de- 


*    TIio  vU'ovc  \vn>  aft»T\var«l>  alirM'jvd,  according  to  the  fashion 
a«l»jiie.|  by  the  fain  >us  Mr>.  Al»in^<l'»n. 
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cided ;  it  is  not  wbo  shall  throw  down,  but  who 
shall  take  up,  the  glove.     By  your  leave,  my 
carriage — and — Rosabella.     Depend  upon  my 
lecturing  her  bravely,  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  my 
instilling  her  with  proper  notions  of  what  is 
due  to  herself,  and  to  you." — And,   without 
heeding  the  suppressed  ill-humour  and  despair 
of  her  sister-in-law,  or  the  imitative  perturba- 
tions of  Aunt  Alice,  Lady  Lovaine  marched 
onwards  towards  the  part  of  the  house  usually 
occupied  by  the  young  ladies,  gave  orders  for 
Rosabel's  immediate  departure  with  her, — over- 
turned the  serenity  of  the  whole  household; 
— hurried  the  lady's  maid,  affronted  the  butler, 
set  two  or  three  of  the  younger  ones  crying, 
and  nearly  ran  over  the  governess.    At  last, 
Rosabel,  in  an  agitation  of  surprise,  which  per- 
mitted her  no  time  to  bewail  the  unprepared 
state  of  her  toilet,  was  bundled  in  after  Lady 
Lovaine ;  an  imperial,  containing  her  clothes, 
being,  at  the  same  time,  hoisted  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  vehicle. 

All  seemed  like  a  dream ;  and  Rosabel, 
like  an  emancipated  slave,  who  revels  in 
the  vision  of  freedom,  was  fearful  of  awaken- 
ing from  her  delusion.     But  she  soon  found, 
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that  whatever  might  be  her  enjoyments  at 
Medlicote,  freedom  was  not  amongst  them. 
It  was  merely  a  change  of  tyrants  that  she 
had  undergone ;  despotism  still  prevailed,  and, 
perhaps,  the  rein  was  even  tighter  than  at 
home.  It  was  well  that  6he  had  learned 
to  be  submissive,  and  that  submission  was,  in 
many  cases,  agreeable  to  herself. 

The  first  evening  was  one  of  repose,  almost 
of  gloom.  Lady  Lovaine  was  satisfied  with 
having  carried  her  point ;  and  she  rested 
tranquilly  on  her  oars,  awaiting  the  next  day. 
His  lordship  was  bilious  and  fretful ;  and  his 
fretfulness  was  that  of  a  feeble,  yet  wayward 
child,  whose  power  consists  solely  in  the  ability 
to  be  disagreeable.  Accustomed  to  act  as  a 
kind  of  keeper  to  her  consort,  Lady  Lovaine, 
whenever  she  gave  way  in  the  least,  bad  to  rue 
her  concessions;  for  his  lordship's  irritability 
was  apt  to  increase  to  a  kind  of  petty  frenzy, 
which  was  only  restrained,  in  the  presence  of 
Rosabel,  by  his  extreme  good  breeding,  that 
strong  curb  of  habit  in  the  old  school.  Rosabel 
absolutely  pitied  Lady  Lovaine  the  first  evening, 
and  rejoiced  when  the  peevish  and  suffering  in- 
valid was  fairly  quieted  into  his  easy  chair  by 
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a  dose  of  camphor  and  opium  in  the  evening. 
There  he  sank  down,  having,  after  many  apo- 
logies, drawn  on  his  velvet  night-cap,  looking, 
on  a  large  scale,  sagacity  of  expression  not 
included,  like  one  of  those  waxen  effigies  of  Vol- 
taire in  his  last  illnes,  which  present  the  French 
philosopher  in  no  very  enviable  condition. 

"  It  it  all  very  well,"  whispered  Lady  Lovaine 
to  Rosabel,  as  his  lordship,  after  trying  in  vain 
to  keep  his  eyes  open,  closed  them  finally — 
**  it  is  all  very  well  when  people  are  worn  out 
by  actual  disease,  or  vexed  into  a  consumption 
by  real  miseries;  but  when,  as  in  my  lord's  case, 
the  disease  is  half  imaginary,  and  the  miseries 
wholly  so — but  it  is  a  family  tendency ;  even 
Ashbrook,  with  all  his  fine  qualities,  has  some 
traits  of  his  uncle — would  you  believe  it  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  could  not,"  said  Rosabel, 
very  earnestly ;  "  I  mean,  at  least,  I  do  not 
see  any  resemblance."  She  spoke  with  an 
emphasis,  with  a  blush,  which  quite  satisfied 
Lady  Lovaine  of  her  preference,  whilst,  with 
that  pride  of  family  opinion  which  was  the 
standard  ingredient  of  her  character,  she  an- 
swered, almost  haughtily — 

"  It  will  be  well  for  Captain  Ashbrook,  if  be 
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be  ever  so  popular  us  my  lord  has  been.  Indeed, 
I  doubt  it;  my  lord's  manners  were  always 
deemed  perfection ;  no  one  so  popular,  I  can 
assure  you." 

Rosabel  was  not  disposed  to  controvert 
that  point ;  and  the  conversation  passed  until 
bed-room  candles  were  brought  to  the  draw- 
ing-room door  by  Lady  Lovaine's  maid;  and 
the  vast  precincts  of  Med]  i cote  were  soon 
hushed  in  repose. 

At  a  distance  from  Mr.  Lermont,  Captain 
Ashbrook's  love-suit  went  on  prosperously,  and 
Lady  Lovaine,  amidst  the  self-gratulations  of 
spasms  cured,  gout  averted,  chilblains  pre- 
vented, and  bile  fairly  driven  out  of  the  field, 
began  to  add  that  of  having  rooted  out  Rosabel's 
foolish  predilections,  and  safely  established  her 
nephew's  favour  in  their  place.  With  the  in- 
discretion of  feminine  generalship,  she  could  not, 
however,  avoid  hinting  to  Captain  Ashbrook 
that  she  had  thought  it  right  to  bring  Rosabel 
away  from  home,  in  order  to  keep  her  from 
injurious  society,  or  from  forming  injurious  con* 
nections.  The  colour  mounted  into  Captain 
Ashbrook's  face  ;  but  he  dismissed  the  feelings 
which  arose,  with  the  reflection  that  the  sug- 
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gestion  was  one  of  Lady  Lovaine's  chimeras. — 
Indeed,  he  had  every  cause  to  hope,  at  least, 
that  Rosabel's  early  prepossessions  were  in  his 
own  favour. 

He  lost  no  time,  at  any  rate,  in  preferring 
his  suit;  and  Lady  Lovaine,  who  had,  during 
all  her  married  life,  hated  a  young  man  loitering 
about  the  house,  in  here,  out  there,  soon  began 
to  be  weary  of  courtship.  It  is  no  slight 
misery  to  feel  oneself  un  de  trop. — Pardon, 
gracious  reader,  this  gallicism ;  for  it  demands 
pardon,  for  there  is  no  offence,  in  my  opinion, 
so  atrocious  as  that  of  the  introduction  of 
foreign  phrases  into  our  honest  English  nar- 
ratives. Lady  Lovaine,  however,  experienced 
to  the  full  the  conviction  that  her  company  was 
any  thing  but  indispensable  to  Rosabel  and  Cap- 
tain Ashbrook.  When  she  staid  two  hours  in 
the  village,  worrying  the  poor,  she  found,  on  her 
return,  not  that  they  were  surprised  at  her  ab- 
sence, but  that  she  had  been  gone  so  long  as  she 
stated.  Captain  Ashbrook,  who  had  long  shown 
her  the  affection,  and  more  than  the  assiduity, 
of  a  son,  now  seemed  to  forget  her  existence. 
When  Rosabel  was  present,  he  was  all  grace, 
animation,  and  enjoyment :— alone  with  Lady 
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Lovaine,  she  could  not  absorb  bis  attention,  even 
at  the  alarm  of  a  typhus  fever  in  the  village, 
or  upon  the  news  of  the  schoolmaster's  having 
given  notice  to  quit  She  could  not  even  now 
put  him  out  of  humour,  except  when  she  talked 
of  his  regiment,  or  of  the  termination  of  bis 
leave  of  absence. 

"  Thank  God !"  said  her  ladyship  to  herself, 
"  we  can  have  but  one  heir !  and  it  is  a  great 
charge  to  have  the  marrying  of  him  properly !" 
The  child  is  well  enough,  but  shows  her  par- 
tiality for  Ashbrook  much  too  plainly;  and, 
with  all  his  expectations,  he  will  have,  after 
all,  what  he  has  always  wished — a  love-match 
entirely ;  it  is  hardly  a  compliment  to  the 
family,  the  low  account  which  this  giddy  young 
thing  makes  of  titles  and  estates ;  not  that  she 
ought  to  begin  to  value  Medlicote  yet  awhile 
— no— no." 

My  lord  was  less  discerning ;  he  saw  no 
particular  meaning  in  Rosabel's  staying  at 
Medlicote,  nor  in  Captain  Ashbrook's  spend- 
ing the  greater  part  of  every  day  there.  He 
only  thought  his  nephew  came  over  to  enquire 
after  his  arm. 

"  What!  Ashbrook  again  ?  My  good  sir,  this 
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is  doing  too  much.  It  would  be  unconscionable 
In  me  to  require  it  Wouldn't  it,  Lady  Lo- 
vaine  ?  You  are  really  prodigiously  attentive. 
Isn't  he,  Miss  Rosabella  ?" 

"  Thank  heaven!"  exclaimed  Lady  Lovaine, 
as  she  saw  Rosabel  depart,  when  the  week  was 
completed  "  I  have  done  my  duty — shewn  the 
child  what  a  gentleman  is ;  kept  her  from  low 
connections — secured  to  Asbbrook  one  to  his 
mind.  Just  the  sort  of  fatiguing  job  as  with  the 
clerk's  daughter,  last  year ;  and  now  they  may 
settle  the  rest  of  their  affairs  for  themselves.  I 
can  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them  ;  es- 
pecially whilst  the  school  is  in  such  confusion." 

It  was  with  mingled  gloom  and  elation,  that 
Rosabel  returned  to  the  home  of  her  fathers. 
She  well  knew  with  what  sentiments  her  female 
relations  there  would  receive  her.  She  dreaded 
Charlotte's  coldness  far  more  than  the  hard  un- 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Waldegrave :  in  the  latter  case 
it  was  her  pride,  not  her  affection,  that  was 
wounded.  She  had  no  expectation  of  sympathy 
from  any  one.  Hubert  was  too  heedless,  her 
father  too  stern,  the  rest  of  the  family  too 
young.  She  doubted  not  but  that  reprehension 
to  a  certain  extent  would  be  her  fate  ;  but  all 
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this  she  could  now  well  sustain,  for  she  was  sup- 
ported by  the  certainty  that  to  one  heart  she 
was  exclusively  dear,  nor  could  she  but  look 
forward  to  a  happier  home,  a  haven  of  peace, 
where  she  could  forget  the  injustice  and  slights 
which  bad  rendered  her  girlhood  a  season  of 
unhappiness  and  mortification.  Armed  with 
this  support,  Rosabel  prepared  to  encounter, 
with  temper  and  magnanimity,  any  trials  of  pa- 
tience which  might  await  her.  She  felt  that 
she  was  a  changed  being.  Age  had  brought  its 
usual  antidote  of  reason  to  rebellious  feelings 
and  stormy  passions ;  and  this  early,  very  early, 
attachment  had  taught  her  to  value  herself,  and 
had  excited  her  ambition  to  become  a  superior 
being.  At  present,  religion  had  little  or  no  in* 
fluence  in  directing  her  motives,  and  in  quelling 
her  resentment:  that  was  to  be  the  solace  of  her 
yet  more  adverse  days ;  the  monitor  and  com- 
forter whom  we  delay  to  summon  to  our  aid, 
until  sickness  or  sorrow  teaches  the  wounded 
spirit  that  for  it  there  can  be  no  other  solace, 
no  other  support. 

When  Rosabel  reached  home,  she  found, 
however,  that  her  absence  had  been  employed 
by  Mrs.  Waldegrave  in  making  arrangements 
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for  her  yet  longer  absence  from  Hales  Hall. 
That  something  had  passed,  was  evident, 
from  the  fallacious  calm  which  sat  upon  the 
brow  of  her  aunt,  and  the  smile  that  graced,  or 
embittered,  as  it  might  either  way  be  thought, 
these  words: 

"  Rosabel,  my  dear,  you  have  so  often 
begged  and  prayed  to  go  to  your  Aunt  Evelyn's 
for  awhile,  that  your  father  is  persuaded  to  let 
you,  dear.  Good  Mrs.  Evelyn  is  overjoyed, 
and  will  be  ready  for  you  early  next  week." 

It  may  be  readily  conceived  with  what  sensa- 
tions this  fiat  was  hailed. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


"  If  sometimes  upon  me  your  thoughts  should  stray, 
I  shall  have  leisure  memory's  debt  to  pay." 

Gobtrb. 


"My  father  consents — my  aunt  expects  me — 
even  Mr.  Lermont  has  made  up  bis  mind  to 
it.  Phillis,  dear  Phillis!  Amy,  dear  Amy  !  do 
write  to  me,  and  tell  me  all  the  news  ;  I  shall 
hear  nothing  except  from  you.  Don't  fill  half 
a  side  with  apologies,  Amy! — nor  Phillis,  do  you 
criticise  my  letters! — but  tell  me  all,  everything 
you  hear,  about  the  Hill,  about  home,  about 
Ashbrook,  about  Medlicote." 

Such  were  Rosabel's  words,  as  she  sat  with 
her  friends,  the  Warners,  in  the  farewell  visit 
which  she  made  to  the  Hill.  She  longed  to  un- 
burthen  her  heart  to  someone;  to  establish  a 
faithful  correspondence;  to  say  why  6he  felt 
melancholy  at  the  prospect  of  her  approaching 
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departure.  Her  partial  friends  gaes6ed,  as  they 
thought,  the  cause  of  her  sufferings,  and  Amy's 
sympathy  dissolved  itself  in  tears.  Phillis 
burned  to  say,  "  dear  Rosabel,  we  see  your  at- 
tachment to  Henry ;  we  understand  all  you  feel :" 
but  a  sense  of  honour,  of  propriety  restrained 
her.  She  even  considered  it  imprudent  for  the 
young  lovers,  as  she  deemed  them,  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  taking  leave  of  each  other,  in 
the  present  excited  state  of  their  feelings.  Rosa- 
bel  was  to  walk  home:  Mr.  Lermont,  after 
bringing  her  over  in  the  phaeton,  had  left  her, 
in  hopes  that  an  impending  shower  of  rain 
would  oblige  her  to  stay  all  night.  He  had  only 
been  reconciled  to  Rosabel's  departure,  by  the 
assurance  that  Sir  John's  mind  would  be  more 
readily  brought  round  to  her  wishes  during  her 
absence.  His  own  private  business ;  a  visit  to 
the  under  secretary  of  state  with  a  petition  from 
a  widow  in  the  Highlands ; — interest  to  make 
with  the  East  Indian  Directors,  in  favour  of  a 
needy  friend  with  a  large  family ; — a  commission 
to  be  procured,  sans  purchase,  for  Hubert;  and 
half-a-dozen  minor  suits  in  hand  for  decayed 
farmers  and  poor  villagers ;  made  the  good  man 
think  his  visit  to  the  metropolis  indispensable. 
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How  could  he,  also,  endure  the  quiet  of  HalesIIall 
without  Rosabel  ?  She  was  the  light  of  his  days 
— her  bounding  step,  her  clear,  soft  voice  glad- 
dened his  heart,  whenever  she  approached  his 
sanctum.  He  loved  Hubert  too  ;  but  Hubert 
vexed  and  plagued  him.  He  esteemed  Sir 
John,  but  had  too  manv  foibles  to  excuse  in  his 
eves,  too  manv  derelictions  from  prudence  to 
palliate  to  his  watchful  and  sincere  friend,  to 
feel  at  ease  in  his  presence  ;  therefore  he  felt 
no  great  reluctance  to  depart.  But  to  return  to 
Rosabel. 

She  sat  long  and  mournfully  with  her  young 
friends,  whilst  a  trusty  female  servant,  aided  by 
John,  the  under  gardener,  with  umbrellas 
awaited  her  pleasure  to  escort  her  on  her  return 
home.  Phillis,  dreading  the  consequences  of  a 
tete-a-tete  with  Henrv,  looked  forth  everv  now 
and  then,  and  drew  in  her  head,  saying:  "  Rosa 
dear,  if  you  are  to  go,  what  do  you  think  of  that 
cloud  ?  1  should  be  delighted  to  have  you  a 
little  longer;  but  if  it  should  rain — what  do  you 
sav  to  it?" 

"  Phillis  is  always  prudent,"  said  Amy;  "she 
always  judges  right." 

44 1  shall  envy  Charlotte  going  toHotham  races 
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next  week,"  said  Rosabel,  rising  slowly,  and 
tying  her  bonnet.  "  You  will  all  be  there — your 
brother  too,  I  suppose ;  and  Lady  Lovaine  is 
patroness,  Captain  Ashbrook  steward — I  never 
saw  any  races/' 

"  It  is  really  quite  a  shame,"  said  Amy, 
that  you  should  be  sent  off,  this  way,  from 
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every  gaiety.  Dear  Rosabel,  we  will  write 
you  every  particular." 

"  Be  sure,"  said  Rosabel,  tearfully,  "  that 
you  mention  how  Charlotte  looks,  and  who  are 
her  partners ;  say  how  your  new  dresses  fit, 
and  if— if — " 

"  Yes ;  we  will  tell  you  every  thing,"  said 
Phillis ;  "  you  shall  hear  all  iabout  all  of  us— 
Henry,  and  Papa,  and  all — but,  mind  you  burn 
our  letters." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  be  troublesome,"  added 
Rosabel,  looking  down,  "  but  could  you  write 
the  very  day  after  the  race-ball  ;  and,  if 
any  body  should  ask  about  me,  or  miss  me, 
do  say.  Amy,  if  you  think  of  it,  tell  Captain 
Ashbrook  where  I  am  gone  to,  and  that  I  mean 
to  go  and  see  Ellerslie,  an  old  hereditary 
property  of  his  in  Derbyshire,  just  close — how 
curious! — to   Aunt  Evelyn's.     I  do  not  sup- 
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pose  he  ever  visits  it :  but  be  has  often  talked 
to  me  about  it" 

"  He  is  an  excellent  man,"  said  Phillis,  "  and 
would  make  a  capital  match  for  Charlotte :  he 
would  be  a  great  deal  too  old  for  you,  Rosa ; 
and  it  is  very  fortunate  that  he  has  no  inclina- 
tion to  think  otherwise." 

"  I  wish  I  could  agree  to  that,"  thought  Ro- 
sabel, as  she  moved  reluctantly,  at  last,  on  her 
way  homewards.  Sweet  and  bitter  thoughts 
occupied  her  reveries ;  but  her  reflections  were 
not  wholly  of  a  selfish  character.  She  had 
her  fears  for  the  happiness  of  others.  She  saw 
that  Hubert  was  engrossed  by  a  boyish  and 
impetuous  passion  for  Amy  Warner,  and  that 
Amy  was  but  too  deeply  interested  in  him. 
Much  as  she  esteemed  her  friends,  that  regard 
did  not  equalize  their  station  to  her  own,  in  her 
eyes:  she  had  been  brought  up  to  hold  the 
purity  of  the  family  connection  inviolate ;  and 
she  well  knew  that  Sir  John  would  spurn  an 
intermarriage  with  the  Warner  family,  as  an 
invasion  of  his  hereditary  consequence  and 
rights.  She  walked,  therefore,  musingly  on- 
wards, her  attendants  following  her  at  some 
distance  behind,  so  that  her  melancholy  thoughts 
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had  fall  play  and  scope.  Thus  she  passed  on, 
until  a  turn  in  the  path  brought  to  her  view  an 
object  which  arrested  her  attention.  It  was 
Ashbrook ;  which,  in  other  directions  was  usu- 
ally shrouded  by  trees,  but  which,  from  this  point, 
looked  imposing,  although  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  bouse  were  those  of  a  respectable 
antiquity,  rather  than  of  grandeur.  It  was  now 
undergoing  improvements  and  repairs ;  not  a 
chimney,  indeed,  was  to  be  levelled,  nor  the 
slightest  infringement  upon  style  and  character 
to  be  permitted.  One  corner  of  the  house 
claimed  kindred  with  the  days  of  the  Planta- 
ganets ;  and  to  this  cherished,  original  portion, 
sundry  additions  had  been,  at  various  epochs, 
made,  with  as  much  correspondence  to  the  an- 
cient part  as  possible.  New  rooms  were  now 
in  progress ;  a  music  room,  a  larger  library, 
and  new  bed  rooms :  and  Rosabel,  as  she 
stretched  an  eager  gaze,  saw,  with  complicated 
feelings,  the  workmen  at  their  labours.  The 
sun-beams  danced  in  a  small  piece  of  water 
contiguous  to  the  house ;  the  first  buddings  of 
delightful  spring  mantled  near  the  grey  stones 
of  the  house :  Rosabel  looked  long  and  ear- 
nestly, and  the  sight  seemed  to  refresh  her — to 
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fill  her  mind  with  the  image  of  one  who  was 
the  idol  of  her  voung  and  enthusiastic  fanev — 
to  breathe  peace  and  hope  into  her  mind. 

She  reached  home,  there  rore,  in  better  spi- 
rits than  she  had  left  it ;  but  she  was  met  bv  the 
trying  intelligence  that  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  arrangement  for  her  departure. 
Two  of  the  carriage  horses  were  ill  ;  the  other 
two,  which  were  to  take  her  and  her  attendant 
the  first  two  stages,  would  be  wanted  for  the 
Ilotham  races  ;  thev  must  be  rested  in  time, 
that  was  indispensable  ;  and,  consequently, 
must  set  out  sooner.  And,  as  Mrs.  Evelyn 
was  always  prepared  for  the  reception  of  any 
of  her  nieces  or  nephews,  it  would  be  of  no 
consequence  letting  her  know. 

fc;  Rosabel  would  be  at  home  there,"  Mrs. 
Waldegrave  said,  with  a  smile  ;  which,  like  the 
east  wind  on  a  sunnv  dav,  cuts  one  through  and 
through  with  a  semblance  of  kindness.  Ro- 
sabel's convenience  must  therefore  bend  to  the 
general  convenience.  Tier  wardrobe  was  pre- 
pared— little  or  nothing  would  do  for  South- 
well— it  was  quite  a  place  to  wear  out  one's 
old  dress — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  were  not  vi- 
siting people. 
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Rosabel  coald  brook  this  no  longer  ;  her 
native  high  spirit  bad  been  suppressed  by  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  had  merely  lain  dormant. 
The  colour  deepened  on  her  cheek,  and  her 
eye  flashed  with  anger,  as  she  told  her  Aunt 
that  she  would  not  go,  at  least  for  some  days, 
unless  she  knew  that  it  was  Sir  John's  express 
commands  that  she  should  do  so. 

"  What,  not  to  her  Aunt  Evelyn's  ?— to  the 
aunt  whom  she  preferred  to  every  one  else  ? — 
there  was  no  pleasing  some  people.  Once 
awhile  she  was  ready  enough  to  go — what  ailed 
her  with  Aunt  Evelyn  now  ?" 

Rosabel  would  not  say  ;  no  one  had  a  right 
to  penetrate  into  her  thoughts,  except  her  fa- 
ther. She  met  with  sympathy  from  no  one — 
her  eye  glanced  in  anger  upon  Charlotte,  who 
sat,  apparently  unconcerned  in  the  contest, 
apart  from  the  disputants.  The  angry  glance 
was  returned  with  a  cold,  unmeaning,  reprov- 
ing gaze,  which  seemed  to  say — "  Why  do  you 
appeal  to  me  ? — it  is  no  affair  of  mine." 

Rosabel  felt  her  heart  throb  with  anguish, 
her  wrath  subside  into  the  bitter  pang  of 
wounded  affection.  "  Charlotte !"  she  cried, 
"  from  my  aunts  I  expect  no  sympathy — I  wish 
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for  none  ;  it  is  you — yoa,  who  grieve  me ! — 
Charlotte — the  happy  days  of  our  childhood !" 
she  continued,  her  voice  broken  by  sobs, — 
"  those  happy  days,  when  we  loved  each  other, 
are  all  at  an  end,  Charlotte,  and  I  have  no 
friend  now — at  least,  here !" 

Charlotte  coloured,  and  looked  down ;  but, 
determined  not  to  commit  herself,  she  checked 
the  transitory  risings  of  natural  affection,  and 
said,  calmly — 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  blame  me, 
Rosabel  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
plans.  I  do  not  think  I  have  acted  improperly 
in  any  way  ;  have  I,  Aunt  Waldegrave  ?  have 
I,  Aunt  Alice  ?" 

"  Assuredly  not,"  cried  Mrs.  Waldegrave ; 
"  nor  are  we  all  to  be  controuled  by  Miss  Ro- 
sabel. Some  persons  are  easily  set  up  by 
imaginary  attentions,  and — " 

"  It  is  a  pity  for  young  people  to  deceive 
themselves,"  interposed  Aunt  Alice ;  "lam 
positive  Captain  Ashbrook  means  nothing  to- 
wards Rosa,  at  any  rate  ;  and  that  had  Char- 
lotte had  the  same  opportunity  at  Medlicote — " 

"  How  calmly  the  gentleman  took  the  news 
this  morning,"  pursued  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  "  of 
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Miss  Rosa's  approaching  departure ;  and  how 
evidently  his  thoughts  were  fixed  upon  another 
person." 

"  He  was  told  too,"  added  Aunt  Alice,  ad- 
dressing Rosabel,  "  that  yon  were  going  away 
to-morrow — yet  not  a  word." 

"  Was  he  then  here  ?"  thought  Rosabel : 
"  and  shall  I  not  see  him  again  ?"  Yet  pride, 
and  a  determination  not  to  afford  others  a 
triumph  over  her,  made  her  quell  the  bitter 
disappointment  which  this  intelligence  occa- 
sioned her.  She  stood  erect,  and  reined  in, 
from  no  very  proper  motives  to  be  sure,  her 
ever  acute,  sometimes  misguided  feelings. 

"  Yon  may  go  to  Southwell,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Waldegrave,  with  the  calmness  of  determined 
spite — "  you  may  go  to  Southwell,  happy,  if  yon 
can  be  happy,  that  you  have  rivalled,  or  at- 
tempted to  rival,  your  sister :  a  mere  attempt, 
indeed ;  like  most  evil  undertakings,  it  has  not 
succeeded,  although  it  has  made  her,  poor  thing, 
very  miserable." 

Charlotte,  who,  like  most  selfish  people, 
wept  readily,  when  her  own  misfortunes  were 
touched  upon,  laid  aside  her  tambour  frame, 
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and  began,  in  her  own  measured  way,  to  shed 
tears. 

"  It  is  so  hard  upon  the  eldest,"  said  Aunt 
Alice — 

"  Sister,  I  have  done,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wal- 
degrave.  u  However  Miss  Rosabel  mav  act, 
it  can  be  of  no  consequence  eventually  to  her 
sister.  In  short,  I  am  wearied  with  the  sub- 
ject. Rosabel,  I  recommend  vou — vou  are  not 
to  be  ordered,  1  see — 1  recommend  you  to 
withdraw  :  your  presence  distresses  Charlotte." 

Rut  her  words,  though  tempered  by  an  air  of 
dignified  lenitv,  fell  unheeded.  Rosabel, 
pained,  as  she  had  been,  for  herself,  now  ex- 
perienced a  feeling  far  more  poignant  to  her 
generous  nature  than  all  the  varied  ("motions 
which  she  had  suffered  during  this  conversation. 
She  looked  at  Charlotte — she  saw  the  unwonted 
tears:  to  her  imagination,  her  sister  really  ap- 
peared ill,  and  dejected.  She  still  fondly  loved 
Charlotte  ;  the  thousand  associations  of  infancy 
and  childhood — the  mysterious  bond  of  nature — 
had  still  their  influence  over  a  heart  affection- 
ate and  sensitive.  Self  reproach  added  its 
sting:  she  was  utterly  subdued,  penitent,  and 
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miserable.  She  felt  that  she  would,  at  this 
moment,  have  relinquished  every  thing,  even 
Captain  Ashbrook's  affection,  if  Charlotte  could 
be  restored  to  her  as  she  had  once  known  her, 
and  if  her  own  warm  feelings  could  have  scope 
and  vent  in  their  natural  channel. 

Unrestrained  by  the  chilling  presence  of  her 
aunts,  and  eager  for  forgiveness  and  reconcili- 
ation, she  approached  Charlotte,  and,  stooping 
near  her  work  table,  looked  earnestly  in  her 
sister's  face. 

"  Charlotte,"  she  said, "  is  it  true  that  I  have 
distressed  you? — that  I  have  interfered  with 
your  hopes  of  happiness  ?  If  so,  I  shall  be 
thankful  to  leave  home,  not  only  for  a  time, 
but  for  ever.  I  did  not  know,  I  did  not  think, 
that  you  were  particularly  interested  in  Cap- 
tain Ashbrook ;  for  I  suppose  it  is  that  which 
my  aunt  means.  Only  tell  me  what  I  am  to 
do — only  be  the  same  kind  Charlotte  to  me  as 
ever — only — "  But  her  voice  was  interrupted 
by  tears,  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  in- 
audible. 

She  waited  for  some  moments  for  a  reply, 
and,  again  raising  her  bead,  looked  earnestly 
at  her  sister — 
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"  Charlotte,  say  that  you  love  me— say  that 
you  forgive  me." 

"  1  reallv  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Rosa. 
— 1  cannot  guess  what  all  this  scene  is  about. 
You  are  very  kind  and  very  condescending,  to 
give  up  Captain  Ashbrookin  my  favour,  before 
he  has  ever  thought  of  you,  most  likely  ;  but 
I  really  don't  care  at  all  about  the  matter." 

"  Well,  then,  Charlotte— let  us  be  as  we  once 
were,  as  we  should  ever  be,"  replied  Rosabel, 
imploringly. 

"  I  appeal  to  my  aunts,"  answered  the  pru- 
dent Charlotte,  "  whether  I  have  ever  behaved 
improperly  to  any  one  of  my  sisters.  I  really 
do  not  know  what  Rosa  has  to  complain  of; 
do  you,  Aunt  Waldegrave  ?  do  you,  Aunt 
Alice  ?" 

A  torrent  of  encomiums  and  assents  followed, 
with  "  no,  my  dear;  you  are  most  exemplary  ; 
such  a  pattern  to  your  sister ! — Complain  of, 
indeed  !  the  complaints  were  all  on  the  other 
side." 

"  Then  I  shall  say  no  more  ,"  cried  Rosabel, 
reddening  with  indignation.  "  Charlotte,  I 
might  have  expected  this  from  you  ;  but  I 
know  to  what,  and  to  whom,  I  may  attribute 
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this  alienation — this  heart-breaking  unkind- 
ness — this  cruel  indifference."  And,  wrought 
up  to  the  last  pitch  of  irritation,  she  impe- 
tuously broke  from  the  apartment,  and  soon 
obtained  the  repose  of  her  own  chamber. 

Repose  of  mind  was,  however,  at  any  rate, 
denied  to  Rosabel ;  and,  like  many  other  per- 
sons, she  could  not  allow  her  body  to  be  quiet 
when  her  spirit  was  restless.  Action  was  in- 
dispensable, and,  wearied  as  she  was  with  her 
long  walk  in  the  morning,  she  longed  to  catch 
another  parting  view  of  Ashbrook  before  the 
day  closed  in. 

Tbe  afternoon  was  windy,  though  clear  from 
hitherto  threatening  rain,  and  the  tall  tops  of 
the  elm  trees  bowed,  and  slight  branches  were 
even  torn  from  tbe  parent  stem,  as  Rosabel, 
not  without  fear  of  observation,  passed  fleetly 
down  an  avenue  which  extended  on  the  side  of 
the  park  nearest  to  Ashbrook.  Bitter  were 
the  thoughts  which  pressed  upon  her  mind. 
To  injustice  and  coldness  she  had  been  for 
several  years  inured.  Her  Aunts,  like  many 
ladies  who  are  accustomed  to  have  their  own 
way,  were  warm  partizans,  and  bitter  enemies  • 
for  it  is  the  error  of  our  sex  to  make  every  thing 
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a  party  matter  ;  to  suppose  that,  in  espousing 
i\\c  intercuts  of  one  individual,  \vc  are  justified 
in  running  down  the  merits  of  another.  Rosa- 
bel had  irremediablv  oilended  lier  aunts  on 
many  occasions;  she  had  wounded  their  pride, 
and  even  defied  their  power.  From  them  she. 
expected  no  merry  ;  hut  Charlotte — ah  !  how 
bitter  was  the  sting  which  the  recollection  of 
Charlotte's  conduct  imparted! 

Partly  in  sorrow,  and  partly  in  anger,  she  now 
reflected,  however,  that  her  sister  had  thrown 
awav  all  claim  to  her  generositv  and  forbear- 
ance  as  far  as  Captain  Ashbrook  was  concerned, 
and  that  she  was  henceforward  free  to  love  him. 
I  should  very  much  depart  from  the  truth  of 
my  narrative,  did  I  not  confess  that  Rosabel 
even  felt  her  footsteps  quickened  towards  Ash- 
brook, and  her  resolution  to  follow  her  inclina- 
tions stimulated,  when  she  thought  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  her  sister  had  cast  her  from  her, 
and  remembered  how  contemptuously  she  had 
rejected  all  concessions  on  her  own  part.  Poor 
Rosabel !  Retribution,  which  visits  all  wanderers 
from  the  fold  of  Christian  charitv,  came  also 
to  her  ill-regulated,  though  perhaps  excusable 
emotions.     Time,    and  the  world,  bring  their 
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own  chastening  along  with  them.      Happy  are  j  j 

tto«  who  receive  such  correctives    into    the  •■ 

gwd  seed  of  a  mind  not  utterly  depraved  by 
selfishness,  or  hardened  by  frequent  delin- 
quencies. 

Rosabel  at  length  reached  a  little  break  in  the 
woods,  whence  she  could  see  a  window  or  two, — 
and  part  of  a  chimney-top  of  Asbbrook  House ; 
and  on  this  precious  sight  her  eyes  rested  with 
the  fond  imaginative  gaze   of    seventeen.     A 
wy  narrow  lane  separated  the   two  estates  ; 
there  was  only  a  gap  in  the  hedge  to  get  through, 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  ditch  to  jump  over ;  and, 
on  the  other,  a  five-barred  gate  to  mount,  and 
then  any  one  might  pass  into  a  field,  from  which 
Rosabel  had  been  told,  by  Hubert,  there  was  to 
be  discerned  the  lawn  before  the  bouse,  and 
perhaps  Captain  Ashbrook  walking,  possibly  his 
dog,  at  any  rate,  and  a  peacock  or  two.     What 
temptations  to  the  love-sick  and  enthusiastic ! 
And  Rosabel,  with  her  usual  disregard  of  con- 
sequences and  appearances,  scrambled  through 
the  hedge,  surmounted  the  ditch,  and  was  deli- 
berating about  scaling  the  gate,  when  a  well- 
known  voice,  near  her,  made  her  stop  in  tre- 
mor.   It  was  Captain  Ashbrook,  as  happy  and 
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confuted  as  herself;  or,  perhaps,  if  possible, 
more  so. 

I  must  suppose  my  readers  to  be  deficient  in 
imagination,  and  certainly  never  to  have  been 
in  love,  if  they  could  require  to  be  told  that, 
as  Rosabel  retraced  her  steps  homeward, 
her  arm  resting  upon  that  of  Captain  Ash- 
brook,  disclosures  on  both  sides  took  place : 
which  would  have  electrified  Mrs.  Waldegrave 
and  Miss  Alice,  had  they  not  been  happily  un- 
conscious of  such  proceedings.  Captain  Ash- 
brook  was  all  anxietv  to  arrest  Rosabel's  jour- 
ney  to  Southwell,  by  a  direct  proposal  to  her 
father ;  but  to  this  there  were  some  obstacle-, 
for  pressing  military  business  at  this  time, 
called  him  toLondon,  and  he  knew  that  Rosa- 
bel would  be  happier  with  Mrs.  Evelyn  than  at 
home,  in  her  present  state  of  feeling. 

Rosabel,  on  the  other  hand,  happy  as  she 
felt  she  ought  to  be,  secretly  reproached  her- 
self with  the  dread  of  inflicting  suffering  Ujon 
Charlotte  ;  and  desired,  although  she  could  not 
allege  the  reason,  that  no  mention  should  be 
made  of  their  now  acknowledged  attachment 
until  after  her  return  from  Southwell  ;  for  she 
felt    her  heart   more  softened   to  her  sister  bv 


ber  own  present  happiness,  than  it  would  have 
been  by  a  hundred  lectures,  or  by  many  mo- 
ments of  solitary  reflection.      Correspondence, 
without  which  our  degenerate  modern  lovers 
could  not  exist  a  week,  was  proposed  by  Cap* 
tain  Ashbrook,  but  instantly  rejected ;  for,  in 
those  days,  the  parental   consent  was  held  in 
reverence ;  and,  before  that  had  been  formally 
obtained,  such  a  communication    would  have 
been  deemed  dishonourable  on  the  one  side, 
and  undutiful  on  the  other.     An  absence  of  a 
few  weeks  would  be  nothing ;  and  Rosabel's 
return  would  be  hailed  by  an  immediate  pro- 
posal on  Captain  Ash  brook's  part,  made  in  all 
due  form,  and  to  be  followed  by  rent-rolls  and 
settlements ;  about  which  one  party  cared  as 
little,  and  the  other  knew  as  little,  as  any  two 
persons  breathing. 

Both  Rosabel  and  Captain  Ashbrook  were, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  ex- 
tremely happy  ; — but,  are  people  happy  imme- 
diately after  entering  into  a  decided  engage- 
ment to  be  married  ?  I  deem  the  actual  nature 
of  the  feeling  to  be  very  questionable;  like 
taking  the  shower-bath — you  will,  and  you  will 
not ;  your  whole  intellectual    and  corporeal 
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system  suffers  a  shock — it  is  6ome  time  before 
you  can  recover,  what  is  so  much  for  your 
benefit ;  and  the  glow  of  delight  which  ensues* 
is  preceded  by  a  shivering  fit. 

Rosabel  perhaps  felt,  on  this  occasion,  the 
most  intensely  ;  neither  bad  she  the  prudence 
nor  the  art  to  conceal,  if  she  had  wished  to  do  so, 
what  passed  in  her  mind.     To  her,  the  novelty 
of  being  beloved,  was  the   more  exhilarating 
from  the  contrast  with  the  depressing  effects  of 
unjust  partiality  and  neglect  at  home ;  yet  such 
poignant  concern   for  her  sister  was  mingled 
with  what  she  considered  her  own  selfish  feli- 
city, that  when  Captain  Ashbrook,  with  the 
ardour  of  a  man  for  the  first  time  really  in 
love,  entreated  her  at  least  to  allow  him  to 
consider  their  engagement  as  final,  in  all  save 
the  consent  of  Sir  John,   she  almost  shrunk 
back,  as  if  she  had  taken  a  step  of  which  she 
already  repented.     Captain  Ashbrook,  like  all 
persons  whose  attachment  is  worth  securing, 
was  confiding,  but  not  presuming,  and  was  even 
diffident  and  apprehensive  where  his  affections 
were  really  touched.     He  had  been   hitherto 
held  back  from  an  explicit  avowal  of  his  in- 
terest in  Rosabel,  by  the  dread  of  her  being 
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induced,  from  her  aohappiness  at  home,  or  com- 
manded by  parental  authority,  to  accept  him 
as  a  lover  before  her  evident  partiality  for  bis 
society  had  been  matured  into  a  decided  pre- 
ference, and,  consequently,  into  a  regard  which 
would  not  only  endure  through  the  first  gay 
and  unchequered  months  of  a  propitious  mar- 
riage, but  would  be  found  stable  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  ;  and  stable,  not  merely  from  duty, 
but  from  strong  attachment.  All  this  he  consi- 
dered the  more  indispensable,  because  he  was 
ten  years  Rosabel's  senior ;  and  he  bad  felt 
the  more  apprehensive  from  the  vivacity  and 
impetuosity  of  her  character,  and  from  her 
ignorance  of  the  world.  He  had  feared  that 
she  could  scarcely  know  her  own  mind ;  that 
she  would  be  taught,  perhaps  commanded,  to 
think  that  she  loved  him,  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  promoting  her  marriage. 

Influenced  by  these  fears,  notwithstanding 
Rosabel's  recently  avowed  preference,  Captain 
Ashbrook,  as  he  fancied  that  he  saw  her  reso- 
lution waver,  became  anxious  and  thoughtful, 
and  intensely  apprehensive  about  the  real  state 
of  her  heart.  Before  his  avowal  of  his  own 
feelings,  be  could,  with  some  difficulty,  it  is 
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true,  have  withdrawn  from  any  further  pursuit 
of  his  wishes,  had  he  been  certain  that  they 
were  disagreeable  to  Rosabel :  but  all  true 
attachments  increase  upon  confession,  and  he 
felt  that  now  his  whole  happiness  was  bound 
up  in  the  result  of  this  one  day's  conversation. 
Rosabel's  reluctance  to  have  his  offer  made 
known  at  present,  her  dread  of  considering 
the  engagement  final,  her  evident  desire  to 
find  some  means  of  retreating,  if  necessary, 
filled  his  mind  with  perplexity,  and  inspired 
that  most  cruel  of  all  uncertainties,  the  doubt 
of  having  a  true  attachment  returned :  nor  was 
this  feeling  dispelled  when  they  parted, — 
although  that  parting  was,  on  Rosabel's  side, 
reluctant ;  and  although  it  was  mutually  un- 
derstood, that  it  was  a  parting  preliminary  only 
to  a  meeting,  when  every  difficulty  would  be 
smoothed,  and  their  union  be  made  indissoluble. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  Gen.  I  have  inly  wept, 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this. 
Alan.  Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy."— Tempest. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  departures;  Mr. 
Lermont  bad  fixed  upon  it  for  his  setting  out, 
and  Hubert  was  to  accompany  bim  to  the 
metropolis.  Breakfast  was  ordered  at  an  early 
hour ;  and  Sir  John,  who  had  latterly  been  from 
borne,  made  a  point  of  joining  his  family  this 
morning. 

"Ah!  my  good  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Lermont, 
holding  up  the  newspaper  in  his  hand,  "  I  have 
the  start  of  you  this  morning ;  but  it  is  for  the 
last  time." 

" — And  we  shall  have  those  odious  politics 
no  more,"  said  Charlotte,  as  she  seated  herself. 

"  You  ladies  think  of  nothing  but  caps  and 
bonnets," cried  Hubert;  "and  that  is  the  reason 
that  you  don't  like  politics." 
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"No!  -ir.  I  hope  Mr.  Lermont  intend- 
juitMn^  up  at  nood  quarter-  in  London — at  the 
Chapter  Co!Voe-hoiw,  I  <up|>o-r.  —  None  of 
your  Huuverie  Street-,  or  Craven  Streets,  f <  r 
nn\-  I  intend  planting  myself  down  in  the 
ffaymarket  or  Hond  Street." 

"Indeed!  Hubert,  I  di<appro\e  of  your  ar- 
rangements in  that  respect:  your  brother  Phil- 
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lip  would  have  done  better  to  have  avoided  those 
fashionable  haunts :  I  do  not  wish  yon  to  walk 
in  his  steps ;  they  will  neither  suit  your  expec- 
tations, nor  my "  means,  Sir  John  would 

have  added,  but  the  word  seemed  to  overcome 
him,  and  he  walked  to  the  window. 

Hubert  received  this  rebuke  in  silence,  re- 
doubled his  attack  upon  the  creature  comforts 
around  him,  and  glanced  askance  to  glean 
some  comfort  from  Rosabel's  eyes.  He  looked 
at  her  with  surprise ;  for  ber  head  was  bent 
down,  as  if  with  shame  or  grief,  and  she  re- 
turned  no  responsive  glance.  Sir  John  returned 
to  the  table  :  "  You  will  have  miserable 
weather,  Mr.  Lermont — and,  let  me  see, — Ro- 
sabel is  to  set  off  to  day. — This  weather  will 
never  do.  Rosa,  ray  dear,  I  hope  you  will  not 
be  very  much  disappointed,  if  I  say,  wait  till 
to-morrow — " 

" — Both  on  your  own  account,  Rosa,  and  on 
that  of  the  horses,"  said  Hubert. 

Rosabel  tried  to  look  up  and  smile,  but  imme- 
diately afterwards  bent  her  head  forwards,  and 
continued  silent. 
" — Yet  I  should  be  sorry  to  disappoint  you 
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too,  Rosa  ;  knowing,  from  your  Aunts,  that  you 
are  so  anxious  to  go." 

44  The  glasses  are  rising,  Sir  John/'  said 
Mrs.  Waldegrave,  "  and  .James  tells  me  that 
this  pair  of  horses  is  remarkably  strong." 

"  Ah  !  the  horses — that  is  the  great  matter/ * 
said  Hubert — "  Rosa  is  sure  to  take  no  harm." 

44  ]f  it  had  been  Charlotte,"  observed  weak 
Aunt  Alice,  "  1  should  say  nothing  ;  because, 
brother,  as  you  know,  Charlotte  has  never  en- 
joyed but  a  very  poor  state  of  health  ;  but  Rosa- 
bel is  exceedingly  heart  v,  brother  ; — so — " 

44  Oh  !  she  never  catches  cold,"  said  Hubert: 
44  I  would  back  one  Rosabel  against  a  corps  of 
Charlottes." 

44  1  do  not  require  your  advice,  Hubert,"  said 
Sir  John,  gravely  ;  "  I  will  rather  leave  it  to 
Rosa  herself  to  decide.—  She  shall  follow,  in 
this  instance,  her  own  inclination  ;  I  will  con- 
sult her  judgment  in  preference  to  yours.- — 
With  all  her  imperfections  on  her  head,"  he 
added,  smiling,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  her. 
Xav,  Rosa — there  is  no  occasion  for  those  tears 
— I  am  not  compelling  you,  my  dear,  either  to 
jro  or  stav — vou  give  vvav  too  much  of  late  to  a 
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morbid  sensibility ;  let  me  rather  recommend  to 
yoo  the  example  of  your  sister,  who  preserves 
an  equilibrium  in  her  deportment  which  is 
highly  to  be  praised." 

"  Charlotte,  sir,  is  greatly  my  superior,  and 
I  know  it,"  replied  Rosabel,  with  deep  humility 
of  manner.  "  If  Charlotte  wishes  me  to  stay, 
I  will  stay ;  but  if  Charlotte  wishes  me  to  go — " 
and  ber  tears  fell  faster. 

"  Well,"  said  Hubert,  "  I  always  make  off 
when  I  see  a  parcel  of  women  crying.  Aunt 
Waldegrave,  you're  the  best,  for  you  have 
always  dry  eyes.  Come,  sir,  we  shall  meet 
with  some  of  the  Finchley  heroes,  if  we  are 
benighted.  Good-bye,  Aunt  Waldegrave  ^good- 
bye, Aunt  Alice ;  good-bye,  Charlotte,  Mrs. 
Ashbrook  that  shall  be ;  good-bye,  Rosa — I 
hope  some  Derbyshire  parson  may  suit  you — 
now  don't  be  writing  to  me  any  of  your  crossed 
and  double-crossed  letters,  confounded  non- 
sense— I  will  send  you  a  dispatch  next  week, 
if  I  happen  to  think  of  it.     Well,  sir?" 

Mr.  Lermont  was,  however,  resolved  to 
know  the  fate  of  Rosabel  before  bis  departure. 
"  Sir  John,"  thought  he,  "  is  leaning  towards 
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her  remaining  at  borne,  and  she  and  my  friend 
Henry  will  be  happy  yet. — I  will  6ee  Miss 
Rosabel  to  her  chariot  first — if  she  is  to  go; — 
what  says  Miss  Fortescue?" 

"  Oh !"  replied  Charlotte,  "  it  would  be  most 
unbecoming  in  me  to  decide,  when  my  aunts 
are  present — would  it  not,  Aunt  Waldegrave?" 

"  I  will  go,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  Rosabel, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  depression ;  and  she  advanced 
timidly  towards  her  father.  Sir  John  looked 
kindly  at  her,  and  saw  that  some  unusual  causes 
of  humiliation  and  distress  were  working  in  the 
mind  of  his  dejected  Rosabel :  she  was,  in  fact, 
sustaining  the  heavy  burden  of  a  wounded  spi- 
rit, of  a  mind  ill  at  ease  with  itself.  Naturally 
averse  to  concealments,  she  yet,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, stood  before  her  father,  conscious  of  con- 
cealment from  him  upon  a  subject  which  in  those 
days  (ours  are  times  of  independance)  always 
rested  upon  a  parental  fiat,  and  upon  which  no 
blessing,  as  she  thought,  could  fall  without  her 
father's  approbation.  She  felt,  unjustly  indeed, 
criminal  to  her  sister,  towards  whom  her  heart 
still  turned  with  true,  but  unrequited,  affection. 
A  kind  word,  or  glance,  from  Charlotte  would 
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have  immediately  elicited  a  full  confession 
from  Rosabel;  but  Charlotte  had  a  soul  of 
marble,  a  heart  utterly  ossified  by  selfishness. 
Rosabel,  therefore,  prepared  to  depart.  Her 
attendants  were  ready,  the  imperials  were 
packed,  through  the  watchful  care  of  Mrs. 
Waldegrave,  and  Mr.  Lermont  stood  at  the 
breakfast  parlour  door,  ready  to  hand  her  first 
to  her  carriage.  Yet  Rosabel  lingered,  in  hopes 
of  some  kind  parting  word  from  Charlotte, 
and  longing  to  throw  herself  into  her  father's 
arms,  and  weep  out  all  her  troubles  there. 
Charlotte  merely  coldly  kissed  her,  saying — 
"  Make  my  duty  to  my  aunt  and  uncle,  if  you 
please."  And  Sir  John  rather  repressed  than 
encouraged  the  fond,  caressing  manner  which 
was  natural  to  Rosabel,  and  which  not  all  the 
forms  of  parental  superiority  could  banish  from 
her  artless  manners ;  so  in  a  few  minutes  she 
was  seated,  finally  seated,  in  the  chariot;  Hubert 
jumping  into  his  chaise  at  the  same  moment, 
and  Mr.  Lermont  standing  on  the  steps,  his 
grey  hair  blowing  about,  and  something  very 
like  tears  apparent  in  his  eyes. 

Rosabel  sank  back  in  the  carriage.     The 
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parting  was  over.  She  left  ber  home  un- 
mounted, and  probably  unmissed.  No  fond 
regrets,  nor  tender  lingering  farewells  had 
made  her  feel  that  she  was  leaving  a  home 
of  affection,  that  her  absence  would  impart  a 
moment's  gloom  to  any  one,  or  her  return  add 
much  to  the  domestic  happiness.  Her  mother — 
how  would  she  have  felt  at  this  first  separation 
from  her  daughter  ?  But  the  thought  was  too 
poignant,  and  poor  Rosabel  abandoned  herself 
to  the  most  depressing  of  all  impressions,  that  of 
being  unprized  and  uncared  for  by  those  upon 
whose  opinions  and  affections  we  have  early 
been  accustomed  to  place  account.  u  I  have  no 
friend  but  one,"  thought  6he,  as  she  looked 
round  once  more  and  took  a  last  look  of 
Ashbrook.  The  conviction  revived  her,  and 
a  variety  of  hopes  and  feelings  followed  in  its 
train  ;  many  of  them  more  natural  than  com- 
mendable. She  began  to  plume  herself  upon 
her  expectations.  Her  father  would  begin  to 
prize  her,  when  he  saw  her  the  chosen  com- 
panion  of  a  man  of  acquirement  and  refinement 
like  Captain  Ashbrook:  her  aunts  would  find 
that  they  had  entertained  too  light  an  opinion 
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of  her  merits.     Charlotte  would  perhaps  learn 
to  be  fond  of  her ;  bat  all  these,  the  consider- 
ations of  an  offended  spirit,  and  the  fruits  of  an 
ill-regulated  mind,  gave  place  in  their  ascen- 
dancy in  her  imagination  to  the  overpowering 
happiness  of  being  tenderly  and  exclusively  be- 
loved.    Possessed,  at  length,  wholly  by  these 
reflections,  Rosabel  journeyed  on  comparatively 
in    happiness.      The  sun  appeared  to  her  to 
brighten,  and  the  road  to  be  embellished  with 
new  beauties,  as  her  mental  atmosphere  im- 
proved.    The   novelty  of  travelling  added  to 
the    stimulus;    and  she  looked   forth  on  the 
varied  and  now  romantic  scenes  through  which 
she    passed  with  an  awakened  interest.     By 
degrees,   the  troubles    and    the    concerns  of 
home  appeared  less  important  to  her.    She  saw 
that  there  was  a  world  beyond  Hales  Park ; 
new  ideas  arose,  and  she  began  to  be  curious 
about  the  concerns,  and  feelings,  and  passions, 
and  occupations  of  others. 

It  was  almost  night-fall,  before  the  travellers 
turned  off  the  high  road  into  a  narrow  and  rutty 
lane,  which  led  across  this  part  of  the  country 
to  Southwell,  the  village  where  Mr.  Evelyn 
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resided.  It  was  a  clear,  fine  afternoon  in 
March,  and  the  sounds  of  the  sheep  bell,  and 
the  sight  of  the  rustic  shepherd  boy,  were  soon, 
in  that  unfrequented  region,  where  then  the 
cotton  mill  was  unknown,  the  only  vestiges  of 
occupation  and  of  social  habits.  The  night  had 
quite  closed  in,  before  the  carriage,  after 
ascending  for  some  time,  entered  a  straggling 
village,  and  Rosabel  and  her  attendant  hailed 
the  cottage  lights,  though  few  and  far  between, 
and  heard  with  satisfaction,  the  sounds  of  voices. 
At  length  they  stopped  before  a  wicket  gate, 
and  Rosabel  was  advised  to  descend  into  the 
rector's  garden  by  a  flight  of  steps;  in  pre- 
ference to  turning  into  the  stable  yard,  garnished 
round  with  wooden  barns,  out-houses,  and 
sheds,  for  the  reception  of  the  good  man's 
tithes  in  kind  ;  the  post-boy,  who  knew  the 
Rectory  well,  assuring  Rosabel  that  the  yard 
was  never  too  clean,  and  that,  from  a  late 
trampling  of  young  creatures — heifers,  lambs, 
and  other  rustic  contributions — it  was  now  al- 
most impassable  by  foot.  Rosabel,  therefore, 
leaving  her  servant  to  unpack  the  luggage, 
made  her  way  as  well  as  she  could  round  to  the 
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"  Vol.  Now  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you  came  f 

Pro.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much  commended." 

The  Two  G  entlkmen  of  Verona. 


Mr.  Evelyn  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair,  with  a 
-high-railed  back,  opposite  the  fire;  holding  in 
his  hand  a  screen  of  turkey  feathers,  before 
his  shrivelled  visage,  of  a  complexion  long  since 
hopeless.  The  old  gentleman  was  thin  and 
8mall9with  regular  features,  rendered  still  more 
formal  by  the  quaint  cut  of  bis  clerical  undress 
wig ;  one  of  those  wigs  which  never  even  pre- 
tend to  resemble  bair,  but  looked  as  if  formed  of 
tow :  his  wig  might  indeed  be  said  to  compose 
his  main  characteristic;  for  his  diminutive  fi- 
gure, lost  in  the  magnitude  of  its  support,  might 
easily  have  escaped  observation. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  sat  at  some  little  distance  from 
her  husband,  intent  upon  her  knitting  ;  her 
work,  like  every   other  action   of  her  days, 
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having  some  reference  to  tbe  benefit  of  others. 
She  annually  provided,  first  her  good  husband, 
next  his  curate,  and  after  them  her  nieces  and 
nephews  downwards — the  size  diminishing  with 
much  exactnes: — from  Charlotte  to  Howard, 
with  regular  sets  of  under-stockings.  Mrs. 
Evelyn  had  never  been  considered  good-look- 
ing; the  difficulty  was,  in  perusing  her  feature*, 
to*av  which  of  them  wa<the  least  exceptionable. 
The  only  plain  member  of  a  handsome  family, 
sin*  had  encountered  what  would  have  been  to  a 
les<  amiable  and  a  less  occupied  mind,  a  trial,  in 
>eein<r  her  sifters  the  objects  of  admiration 
which  she  coidd  never  share.  She  saw  it,  how- 
ever, not  only  without  regret,  but  with  pride  and 
pleasure  ;  was  contented  to  look  plain  in  the 
dresses  which  became  them,  and  to  be  the  con- 
fidante of  their  loves  and  lovers,  without  one 
humble*  hope  of  conquest  herself.  Happv  in 
her  exemption  from  all  the  fruitless  anxieties  of 
Ihe  admired,  or  tbe  unnecessary  troubles  of  tbe 
enamoured,  she  considered  herself  fortunate  at 
tbirtv  to  receive  her  first  and  last  offer  of  mar- 
riago  from  Mr.  Kvelyn,  then  in  his  fiftieth  year; 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  also,  entram- 
melled  in  the  snares  of  —  love,  I  was  going  to 


say ;  but  it  was  not  love ;  or  if  it  were  love,  it 
was,  on  Mr.  Evelyn's  side,  the  love  of  comfort. 
Mr.  Evelyn  was  one  of  that  class  of  clergy- 
men, who  work  tbeir  way  up  from  low  degrees 
by  strict  moral  conduct,  and  tbe  deserved  reputa- 
tion of  learning  and  assiduity.  He  bad  set  out 
in  life  as  a  private  tutor,  and  bad  sat  long 
enough  at  the  tables  of  tbe  great,  to  imbibe  a 
certain  courtier-like  style  of  manner,  in  which 
somewhat  of  old-fashioned  obsequiousness  was 
mixed  with  a  clerical  gravity  and  formality ;  not 
but  that  tbe  good  man  liked  a  joke  over  his  glass 
of  port  wine,  but  it  was  usually  a  joke  measured 
and  stale  as  a  county  newspaper,  or  directed,  in 
matrimonial  repartee,  against  his  excellent 
c  Betsey,'  as  he  called  her.  Yet,  though  so  jocu- 
larly disposed — the  worthy  rector's  head  was,  or 
had  been,  the  receptacle  of  much  cumbrous 
learning,  and  of  many  puzzling  metaphysical 
questions.  In  the  zenith  of  his  intellectual  day, 
he  had  written  a  work  on  "  Resurrection 
Bodies,"  so  abstruse,  tbat  be  was  rewarded  by 
a  certain  Bishop  with  a  living ;  his  patron  highly 
approving  of  tbe  work — and  tbe  more  so,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  common  minds  to  compre- 
hend it.     This  event,  which  had  brought  good 
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Mr.  Evelyn  to  Southwell,  was  still  the  source  of 
Iris  proudest  reflections,  and  the  consolation,  for 
the  (otherwise)  total  oblivion  into  which  the 
learned  treatise  had  fallen.  For  few,  who  once 
ventured  to  look  into  it,  ever  looked  into  it 
again.  It  was  one  of  those  acknowledged 
good  books,  which  people  are  always  intending 
to  read.  Its  authorities  were  endless,  and  its 
discussions  interminable.  It  was,  as  Mrs. 
Evelyn  said,  enough  to  craze  her  poor  head  to 
real  a  line  of  it;  "how  much  more  so,"  as  she 
remarked,  "  to  write  it !" 

Rut  to  return  to  Rosabel — now  in  all  the 
flutter  of  a  first  recognition  from  u  her  dear  Aunt 
Evelyn,"  and  of  an  introduction,  as  formal  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  to  her  uncle.  She 
came  upon  them,  as  the  Rector  observed,  like  a 
vision;  though,  he  protested,  he  was  not  dozing: 
a  habit,  in  which  Betsev,  who  "alwavs  had  her 
own  way,"  would  not,  he  assured  Rosabel,  in- 
dulge him. 

"You  are  grown  a  great  girl,"  was  Mrs. 
Evelyn's-  first  speech;  and  her  next  was,  "you 
wear  worsted  stockings,  1  hope?" 

"  If  not,"  said  the  old  Rector,  trying  to 
stand    up  gallantly,  but  tottering  a  little,  as  if 


scarcely  awake,  "I  can  lend  you  some  half- 
dozen  pair,  knit  by  Mrs.  E." 

"Bless  me,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "what  a  great 
girl  she  is!  And  now, as  in  duty  bound,  how  are 
Aunt  Waldegrave  and  Miss  Alice  ?  Miss  Alice 
Kkely  to  remain  Miss  Alice  still  ? — Did  you 
think  to  tell  Adam  not  to  let  the  post-boy  go 
back  without  his  supper,  dear?  Then  I  must 
ring.  And  how  is  Sir  John  ?  That  was  your 
mother's  dog,  Rosa — you  think  him  too  fat? 
Well,  so  he  is — Major,  poor  Major!  he  is  losing 
bis  coat  poor  fellow." 

"  He  is  not  the  only  Major  now  in  the 
parish,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn  ;  "  he  is  only  one  of 
the  invincibles." 

"  We  are  raising  a  corps  of  volunteers,  Rosa ; 
that  is  what  Mr.  Evelyn  means:  you  know  he 
is  fond  of  a  joke.  My  love,  my  dear  love,  you 
must  have  something;  there  will  be  a  cup  of 
chocolate  in  one  moment:  we  have  it  ready  to 
warm,  night  and  day,  for  Mr.  Evelyn.  These 
are  sad  times — don't  your  father  think  so  ? — 
all  the  nation  in  a  military  movement.  An  em- 
bargo laid  upon  every  man  in  the  parish — and 
very  right — except  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shall the  curate,  and  old  George — you  don't  re- 
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member  old  George,  bat  your  brothers  would — 
the  clerk.  Though  old  George  says  he  will  turn 
out  to  fight  if  necessary,  he's  bv  no  means 
young,  poor  man  ;  he  has  been  Air.  Evelyn's 
clerk  these  thirtv  years,  and  has  dug  everv 
grave  with  his  own  hands — he  is  a  wonderful 
man  of  his  years.    You  must  see  old  George." 

"  Miss  Rosabel  must  see  our  troops  ex- 
ercise," said  Mr.  Evelyn.  "  1  make  no  doubt 
but  she  is  partial  to  the  military  profession,  like 
other  young  ladies." 

"  Mr.  Bagshaw,  of  Hopton,  is  our  colonel," 
said  Mrs.  Evelvn. 

" — And  our  apothecary  is  first  lieutenant," 
interrupted  the  old  Rector,  "and  Wills,  the 
butcher,  the  adjutant  ;  so  we  are  all  in  the 
killing  line." 

"  They  will  be  reviewed  to  morrow — you  will 
see  //^//,  Rosa,"  added  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "other- 
wise, we  have  very  little  diversion  for  you  here, 
Jove.  You  don't  mind  about  it  ?  Xo  ?  What 
a  happiness  !  God  bless  the  dear  girl  —  Mr. 
Evelvn,  she  don't  mind  about  diversions— did 
you  ever  hear?  IIow  well  she  has  been  brought 
up,  poor  dear." 

So  chatted  the  old  couple  on  ;  and  Rosabel, 


soothed  by  their  caressing,  petting  manner ; 
warmed  by  the  wood  fire;  revived  by  a  sapper 
called  up  upon  the  shortest  notice,  yet  excellent 
in  every  sense,  and  lulled  almost  into  a  dreamy, 
luxurious  stupor,  by  a  beaker  of  hot  elder  wine, 
began  to  feel  and  to  look  happy ;  and  to  blame 
herself  that  she  had  been  so  unwilling  to  visit 
her  dear,  kind  Aunt  Evelyn,  whose  voice  an<fr\ 
manner,  even  sometimes  her  look,  brought  to 
her  recollection  those  traces  of  her  mother 
which  still  existed  in  her  memory. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  who,  having 
no  children  of  her  own,  was  not  a  little  proud 
of  her  nieces, — nay,  even  with  her  real  Christian 
hnmility,  proud,  a  little  proud  of  their  station 
in  society, — wondered,  and  was  all  delight,  to 
"  6ee  dear  Rosa  so  nimble  and  tractable ;  so 
much  improved  in  respect  to  elder  people,  she 
was  sure  her  aunts  must  have  brought  her  up 
well."  And  so  the  evening  passed  away ;  and 
the* old  couple,  like  those  who  live  in  a  confined 
sphere,  imagining  that  the  concerns  of  their 
narrow  circle  must  be  as  interesting  to  Rosabel 
as  to  themselves,  dilated  on  the  affairs  of  the 
parish  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  chattered  to 
ber  until  nine  o'clock ;  when  prayers  were  read, 
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in  a  faint,  mumbling  voice,  by  the  Rector; 
and  soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of  this  peaceful 
region  retired  to  repose. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  here,"  thought  Rosabel,  as, 
on  the  following  day,  she  descended  the  narrow 
oaken  staircase  of  the  Rectory,  and  hastened 
into  the  low,  but  spacious  parlour  where  she  had 
sat  the  preceding  evening.  Breakfast  was 
arranged .  upon  a  table  cloth  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's 
spinning;  but  Rosabel  partook  of  the  meal  alone 
with  her  aunt :  the  worthy  Rector  never  ap- 
pearing until  an  hour  later;  as  he  took  his  cho- 
colate in  a  little  half-study,  half-dressing  room 
adjoining,  whence,  about  ten  o'clock,  be  peeped 
out,  still  in  his  velvet  night-cap  and  pepper-and- 
salt  wrapping  gown,  calling  out,  "  Betsy,  my 
madam,  Mistress  Evelyn :"  a  summons  which 
drew  off  the  good  lady  to  the  mysteries  of  his 
toilet,  at  which  she  ever  presided. 

Then,  about  noon  time,  when  the  sun  was 
high,  the  worthy  valetudinarian,  provided  the 
wind  were  westerly,  turned  out  upon  a  broad 
gravel  walk,  which  lead  to  a  terrace,  flanked, 
however,  by  one  of  those  low  stone  walls 
common  in  Derbyshire,  between  the  cranks 
of  which,  even  at  this  early  period  of  the  year, 


tufts  of  rich  polyanthuses  grew,  and  in  these, 
bis  favourite  flowers,  the  Rector  was  a  virtuoso ; 
whilst  along  the  little  border  under  the  wall, 
grew  the  sister  beauty,  the  rich,  soft  auricula. 

From  the  walk  thus  described — the  extre- 
mity of  the  Rector's  pleasure  garden — the  eye 
looked  out  upon  a  view  of  considerable  extent 
and  beauty:  variety  was  there;  the  ground  ap- 
proximating swelled  into  hill  and  dale ;  whilst 
the  horizon  was  bounded  by  hills  almost  ap- 
proaching to  mountains.  But,  with  this  ex- 
panse and  variety,  there  was  fertility;  there 
were  home  views  of  great  beauty  ;  for  in  this 
part  of  Derbyshire,  cultivation,  even  then,  bad 
given  that  happy,  progressing,  peopled  look  to 
the  scene,  the  absence  of  which  forms,  in  my 
opinion,  the  grand  deficiency  by  the  sea-side, 
and  prevents  our  coast- scenery  from  wholly 
satisfying  the  mind,  which  it  rather  depresses 
than  delights. 

Rosabel,  accustomed  to  close,  sheltered 
walks,  and  to  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  en- 
joyed the  free  look  out  from  her  uncle's  garden, 
and  thought  she  could  gaze  upon  it  for  ever. 
This  mood  lasted  even  one  good  half-hour,  and 
she  dawdled  up  and  down  by  Mr.  Evelyn's  side, 
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easting  a  look  not  whollv  divested  of  risibilitv 
upon  his  quaint-cut  figure;  his  little  shovel  hat, 
and  iron-grey  spencer,  that  exploded, economical 
garment,  which  gave  so  much  importance  to  the 
pivservation  of  chest  ami  arms,  and  so  little?  to 
the  legs.  After  admiring  the  polyanthuses, 
and  duly  praising  the  church — a  solid,  gothic 
structure,  built  to  defy  wind  and  weather,  its 
chief  enemies,  the  radicals  of  those  elevated 
regions — Rosabel  began  to  enquire  for  Aunt 
Evelvn,  and  to  wonder  if  she  might  find  her. 
or  follow  her  down  the  village.  For  Aunt 
Evelyn  had  crept  out,  quietly,  as  to  her  regular 
duty,  to  superintend  her  large  sick  family — the 
blind,  the  rheumatic,  the  lame4,  the  consumptive, 
the  infant  just  born,  and  the  mother  who  had 
given  birth  ;  nay,  even — tell  it  not  in  the<e 
anti-charitable  davs-  the  sinner,  when  disease 
or  accident  overtook  him,  shared  her  attention 
with  the  devout  and  humble*  worshipper.  Xor 
were  the  sins  of  this  retired  village4  few  and 
light.  Dishonest v,  indeed,  was  scarcely  known  ; 
outrage*  and  violence*  were  equally  rare;  except 
a  good  English  black  eve,  or  a  broke-n  head  — 
things  quite  national— the  \  "dingers  were  little 
inured  to  vindictive  assaults.       Hut  theie  was 
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an  abundance  of  other  misdemeanours— the 
result  of  ignorance  and  idleness — against  which 
the  Rector  had  preached,  as  he  said,  for  forty 
years  ;  nevertheless,  his  voice  being  for  the  last 
twenty  years  inaudible  beyond  the  reading  desk, 
except  a  chance  word  or  two,  the  poor  people 
went  on  sinning ;  Mrs.  Evelyn  cautioning,  re- 
claiming, pitying,  lamenting,  and  yet  hoping ; 
for  she  was  the  very  personification  of  that  ten- 
der, old-fashioned  6ort  of  charity  which  St.  Paul 
describeth,  hut  which  we  must  now,  as  political 
economists  have  taught  us  better  things,  care- 
fully abjure. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  But  this  point  hold,  howe*er  each  sect  may  brawl, 
Where  pure  the  life,  where  free  the  heart  from  gall, 
Whatever  the  creed,  Heaven  looks  with  love  on  alL" 

Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance. 

I  said  that  Rosabel  was  at  first  contented  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  garden-walk,  and  to  look 
out  on  the  fair  scene  below.  Scarcely  a  week 
of  her  residence  at  the  Rectory  had  elapsed, 
before  she  longed  to  explore  that  scene,  and 
intimated  to  her  Aunt  Evelyn  her  hope  that 
she  might  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Great  was 
tier  satisfaction  to  hear,  "  that  in  Derbyshire, 
or  at  least  near  Southwell,  there  was  neither 
danger  nor  impropriety  in  her  walking  alone ;" 
"  and,  indeed,"  my  dear,  added  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
"  if  you  do  not,  you  stand  a  poor  chance ;  Mr. 
Evelyn  never  goes  out,  except  to  church  on 
Sundays  (Mr.  Marshall  does  all  the  weekly 
duty),  and  you  will  not  like  to  go  my  rounds, 
every  day,  I  think  ;  besides,  my  love,  the 
bottled  gooseberries  are  coming  on,  and   my 
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Susan  is  but  young — they  must  be  buried  this 
year,  I  think,  Mr.  Evelyn  ?  the  cellar-plan 
does  not  do — so,  dearest  Rosa— excuse  me, 
love,  for  looking  at  your  dress ;  this  is  a  tabi- 
net,  I  remember,  of  my  poor  sister's; — you 
must,  if  you  want  a  beau,  take  Major." 

" — Had  it  been  the  Major,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn. 

" — That  would  have  been  better,  certainly," 
resumed  Mrs.  Evelyn.  But,  in  all  our  talk, 
Rose,  I  have  forgot  to  ask  for  your  neighbour, 
Captain  Ashbrook ;  is  he  settling  into  a  dis- 
creet, sober  man,  at  last  ?  and  has  he  any 
thoughts  of  marrying  ?" 

"  Rosabel,  who  fully  intended  telling  all 
her  affairs  to  her  aunt  in  due  time,  was  thrown 
off  her  guard,  and  was  silent.  Luckily,  Mr. 
Marshall,  the  long-legged  curate,  who  sat 
writing  upon  some  parish  matters  at  an  ad- 
jacent table,  turned  round,  and  said,  "  Is  that 
the  Captain  Ashbrook  who  has  a  property  at 
Ellerslie  ?" 

"  The  same,"  replied  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "  and 
one  of  poor  Rose's  best  friends ;  was  be  not, 
dear,  once  awhile?  No  wonder,  Rosa  dear, 
you  blush,"  she  added,  in  a  low  tone ;  "  I  will 
never  mention  his  name  to  you,  love,  again." 
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"  If  that  is  the  same,'1  said  Mr.  Marshall, 
sententiously,  his  long,  thin  face  looking  more 
ghost-like  than  ever,  and  mending  a  pen  at 
the  same  time,  with  provoking  coolness  and 
nicetv, — "  if  that  is  the  same,  he  is  well  known 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

"  Well  known  ! — how  ?"  thought  Rosabel. 
lie  had  spoken  of  his  sojourns  at  Ellerslie  as 
rare  and  transient ;  and  she  could  not  believe 
that  he  was  so  verv  well  known. 

Mr.  Marshall  went  on  to  sav — "  he  was  so 
much  occupied,  otherwise  he  should  be  so 
happy  to  shew  Miss  Rosabel  about/' — He  nib- 
bed a  pen  as  he  spoke — "  What  time  should  he, 
if  he  could,  shew. her  the  walks?''  But  Mrs. 
Evelyn  had  quitted  the  room,  and  Rosabel 
made  no  reply. 

The  next  day,  nevertheless,  she  began  her 
first  essay  in  walking  alone.  She  took  a  short 
round,  at  first,  sallied  forth  through  the  village, 
and  made  a  rapid  and  timorous  excursion  to 
the  top  of  a  ridgeway,  which  commanded  the 
valley  of  Wirksworth  and  the  heights  of  Mat- 
lock in  the  distance.  She  met  not  a  creature, 
except,  as  she  returned,  a  neighbouring  farmer's 
son,  with  a  bundle  of  hay  across  his  shoulders, 
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going  to  fodder  some  cattle  in  a  remote  field. 
Like  the  rest  of  these  simple  people,  he  bade 
her  good  night,  and  perhaps  lingered  some- 
what as  he  touched  his  hat,  in  admiration  of 
the  unwonted  sight  of  youth  and  beauty  in  a 
station  above  bis  own. 

Thus  passed  off  Rosabel's  first  flight.  The 
next  day  was  Sunday ;  and  it  was  a  busy  day 
at  the  Parsonage.  Sunday-schools  were  not 
then  in  vogue,  or,  at  least,  they  had  not  then 
been  established  in  this  Ultima  Thule  ;  so  that 
Rosabel,  with  all  her  good- will,  was  not 
obliged  to  hear  a  column  of  spelling,  acquired, 
perhaps  with  tears,  on  one  Sabbath,  to  be 
forgotten  before  the  next;  obliterated,  most 
likely,  by  active,  pressing  cares ;  for,  as  a 
neglected,  yet  incomparable  author*,  remarks, 
*  childhood  to  the  poor,  is  no  childhood,' 
after  a  certain  period  of  infancy.  The  bustle 
of  Mrs.  Evelyn's  Sunday  consisted,  first,  in 
the  office  of  getting  the  Rector  ready,  and  of 
priming  him  up  for  the  day's  duties.  Whilst 
he  could  mumble  out  a  sermon,  it  was  his  firm 
resolution  never  to  give  up  preaching  once  a 

*  See  Elia. 
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day,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Marshall  being  the  most  po- 
pular ;  a  circumstance  not  so  aggravating  to  the 
Rector,  as  to  Mrs.  Evelyn.  He  was  therefore 
carefully  cooked  up,  for  the  weekly  occasion ; 
and  appeared  in  his  best  wig,  which  rose  into  a 
little  eminence  of  curls  on  the  top,  closing  around 
a  cavity,  like  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  in  bands  of 
the  clearest  white,  with  his  dress  diamond  ring, 
a  present  from  the  bishop's  lady,  on  his  fore-fin- 
ger ;  for,  like  Haydn,  who  could  never  compose 
without  wearing  his  favourite  gem,  the  Rector 
could  never  preach  so  well  without  this  ring  as 
with  it ;  his  ample  gown,  a  thought  too  long, 
6ince  he  had  begun  to  stoop,  well  washed  with 
spirits  and  water,  to  renew  the  black  ;  his  bo- 
dily frame  refreshed  with  a  cup  of  chocolate 
and  a  new-laid  egg  at  the  last  moment.  All 
this  being  accomplished,  Mr.  Evelyn  set  off, 
Rosabel  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  walking  reverently 
a  little  behind ;  and,  amidst  an  assembling  con- 
fusion of  smock-frocks  and  red  waistcoats, 
scarlet  cloaks,  and  black  silk  bonnets,  they  all 
entered  the  solemn  edifice. 

George,  the  old  sexton  and  clerk,  was  already 
in  the  desk,  whence  he  descended,  from  time  to 
time,  to  regulate  the  comers-in,  place  strangers, 
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correct  the  inattentive  juniors,  &c;  and  whence 
he  ascended  before  the  commencement  of  each 
psalm,  to  the  loft,  to  give  out,  in  that  exalted 
place,  the  first  stave  of  the  melody.  It  was  a 
melody  poured  out,  or  rather  roared  out,  from 
the  powerful  throats  of  butcher  and  baker, 
ploughman  and  tailor,  to  the  notes  of  their  re- 
spective instruments,  the  lesser  and  the  greater 
violin ;  and  if  zeal  formed  as  principal  an  in- 
gredient in  music  as  it  does  in  devotion,  the 
effect  would  have  been  sublime :  yet  the  South- 
well choristers  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  I 
think  with  reason  ;  for  what  is  the  intention  of 
church  music,  but  to  convey  the  simple,  ardent 
expression  of  spontaneous  devotion  ? 

The  sermon,  of  which  Rosabel  heard  but 
these  words,  which  were — "  we  will  fight  the 
good  fight," — with  reverence  be  it  mentioned — 
was  given  out  with  a  vehemence  which  showed 
the  good  rector  to  be  valiant  in  spirit,  at  any 
rate,  and  aroused  to  enthusiasm  by  the  state  of 
the  country.  Being  ended,  there  were  so  many 
smiles,  and  bows,  and  salutations,  between 
Mrs.  Evelyn  and  the  neighbouring  families, 
and  so  many  compliments  upon  the  Rector's 
good  looks,  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  away ; 
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—  and,  as  Rosabel  observed,  there  was 
always  some  kind  office  of  Mrs.  Evelvn's  to 
be  aknowledged ;  for,  indeed,  her  life  was  one 
incessant  repetition  of  those  humble,  useful, 
unobtrusive  services,  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  almost  every  Christian  to  measure  out  (o 
another,  but  which  it  requires  a  principle 
beyond  mere  good-nature  to  premeditate,  and 
a  virtuous  perseverance  to  execute. 

Thus  passed  Sunday,  the  only  day  on  which 
a  late  dinner  was  prepared  at  the  Rectory  ;  not 
but  that  Mr.  Evelvn  had  his  due  sustenance  at 
one  o'clock :  some  delicate  morsel,  a  sweet-bread 
or  a  chicken,  provided  by  his  ever-thoughtful 
wife.  But  after  the  second  service,  it  was 
then  the  custom  to  have  a  good  repast  for  all 
strangers,  or  persons  residing  at  a  distance, 
who  were  asked  after  seivice  to  stav, — nav, 
sometimes  even  during  the  psalms,  or  at  other 
convenient  moments.  Hospitality,  which  is 
now  daily  wearing  out  among  us  more  and 
more,  was  then  a  duty,  a  part  of  education, 
and,  next  to  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  in  import- 
ance;  and,  among  the  clergy  to  their  congrega- 
tion, it  seemed,  under  some  circumstances,  like 
a  remnant    of  old    monastic    times,  when   the 
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right-hand  of  fellowship  was  not  offered  empty. 
In  the  present  day,  we  have  professions  instead 
of  solid  good  offices;  and  the  very  object  of 
education  in  general  is  to  narrow  our  hearts, 
to  concentrate  every  exertion  to  self  alone; 
whilst  many  popular  publications  openly  foster 
those  selfish  principles,  in  great,  and  conse- 
quently in  little  matters,  which  the  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  of  our  ancestors,  on  these 
particulars,  would  have  presently  discarded. 
Monday  was  always  a  busy  day  with  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  and  Rosabel  had  full  liberty  to  roam 
about  as  she  pleased.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
she  had  no  right  to  be  idle,  where  all  were  so 
busy  ;  therefore,  she  undertook,  now  and  then, 
to  carry  Mrs.  Evelyn's  distant  messages,  and 
to  visit  some  of  her  convalescent  poor. 
Wherever  she  went,  in  whatever  she  heard, 
she  found  traces  of  her  aunt  and  uncle's 
well-judged  beneficence,  of  their  systematic  and 
continued  guardianship  over  their  parishioners. 
Often,  the  offices  of  charity  were  of  the  most 
arduous  kind ;  for,  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
foil  confidence  in  Mrs.  Evelyn's  skill,  there 
was  nothing  which  the  poor  villagers  did  not 
consider  her  capable  of  performing  in  the  de- 
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partment  of  medicine  ;  and  she  was  often  con- 
sulted in  matters  of  life  and  death,  and  more 
than  once  was  asked  to  set  a  fractured  leg. 
Rosabel  found  therefore  that  being  her  deputy 
was  no  sinecure;  and  she  began  to  wonder, 
first,  how  her  aunt  could  so  quietly  and  cheer- 
fully perform  all  these  duties ;  and,  next,  what 
principle,  for  she  found  mere  feeling  would  not 
do  it,  could  carry  her  aunt  on  to  do  so  much, 
and  to  make  so  many  sacrifices  as  she  must 
make,  in  order  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
those  around  her. 

Rosabel  had  never  been  accustomed  to  see 
others  act  consistently,  though  tacitly,  upon 
religious  principle  until  now;  and  the  convic- 
tion to  which  she  now  came,  that  the  worthy 
Rector  and  his  lady  must  act  from  this  principle, 
because  there  were  no  other  motives  for  their 
conduct,  laid  the  seeds  of  that  reference  to 
Divine  approbation,  and  reliance  on  Divine  aid, 
which  became  her  consolation  in  scenes  of  sub- 
sequent trial.  She  knew  that  her  uncle  was  not 
rich :  when  he  became  the  incumbent  of  South- 
well, he  thought  himself  happy  in  the  receipt  of 
three  hundred  a  year.  He  had  never  expected  to 
require  more  ;  and,  compassionating  the  uncer- 
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humbly,  though,  as  Mie  said,  imperfectly,  per- 
formed her  duty  in  the  sphere  wherein  God 
had  placed  her,  she  should  not  he  left  desolate 
in  her  old  age.  Should  she  survive  Mr.  Evelvn, 
which  she  knew  to  be  probable,  He  who  u  (cd 
the  ravens  "  would  not  leave  her  without  some 
scanty  pittance,  nor  should  she  think  it  any 
hardship  to  accept  the  bounty  of  good  men, 
and  to  shelter  her  declining:  years  in  the  charitv 
assigned  to  the  widows  of  the  clergy,  if  it  so 
pleased  (Jod.  Rosabel,  as  her  aunt  once,  in 
confidential  discourse,  expatiated  on  this  sub- 
ject, felt  her  happiness  in  the  prospect  which 
she  secretly  entertained,  heightened  by  the  idea 
that  in  her  house  her  aunt  would  have  a  home: 
and  the  iov  of  seeing  her  dear  Aunt  Evelvn  bv 
her  own  fire-side,  appeared  to  her  almost  more 
than  human  nature  could  sustain. 

Often  she  tremblingly  beiian  a  conversation 
which  might  lead  to  tin?  constant  subject  of  her 
thoughts,  but  was  repelled  by  Mrs.  Evelyn's 
complete  obtuseuess  upon  matrimonial  matters. 
Time,  however,  pas-ed  away  tranquilly,  if  not 
gaily;  and,  except  a  joint  letter  from  Phillis  and 
Amv  Warner,  and  a  few  scrawled  lines  from 
Hubert,  Rosabel  had,  as  vet,  received  no  intel- 
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ligence  from  home.  Phillis,  indeed,  gave  her 
a  succinct  account  of  the  Hotham  races;  of 
every  horse  that  ran,  and  every  equipage  which 
figured  on  the  race-course :  and,  after  details*, 
which  Rosabel's  eager  eye  perused  with  intense 
interest,  ended  with: — "  Captain  Ash  brook  was 
not  there."  Amy  was  somewhat  more  explicit 
Captain  Ashbrook's  engagements  were  such 
that  Mr.  Goodyer  had  taken  the  office  of 
steward  for  him.  A  vein  of  melancholy  in- 
difference pervaded  the  tone  of  poor  Amy's 
letter.  The  races  were  dull,  the  ball  still 
duller ;  she  had  herself  sat  down  half  the 
night,  from  choice,  not  caring  to  be  troubled 
with  the  conversation  of  some,  who  were  once 
favourite  partners.  Henry  was  much  in  the 
same  mood,  and  could  see  no  beauty  in  the 
room — one  was  too  dark,  another  lady  too  fair, 
and  "  I  think  he  has  grown  fastidious  of  late," 
concluded  Amy,  with  a  dash  under  the  words 
"of  late." 

Rosabel  threw  aside  the  letters  in  despair. 
To  dissipate  her  vexation,  and  to  dispel  a  sort 
of  home-sickness,  which,  strange  to  say,  began 
to  creep  over  her,  she  set  out,  determined  upon 
a  good  brisk  walk,  and  on  attending,  if  possi- 
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ble,  the  vicinity,  at  least,  of  Ellerslie,  a  hunting; 
box,  of  which  Captain  Ashbrook  had  spoken 
to  her.  She  wended  her  way  along  a  winding 
path  whirl)  descended  into  the  vale  of  Alston, 
crossed  a  rippling  brook,  which,  after  forming 
a  d umbic,  so  called  in  Derbyshire,  among 
reeds,  and  osiers,  and  slight  alders,  meandered 
peacefully  on,  until  it  merged  into  a  pool,  which 
glittered  near  a  small  farm-house,  within  a 
few  fields  of  the  rustic  bridge  over  which  Ro- 
sabel had  passed. 

She  was  walking  rapidly  onwards,  when  the 
sight  of  some  cattle,  in  the  next  field,  made 
her  alter  her  course  :  and,  with  some  difficulty, 
she  managed  to  follow  the  stream  in  iN  devious 
windings.  The  ^ovse,  which  had  scattered 
their  white  feathers  on  the  meadow,  and  the 
distant  sounds  of  the  flail,  reminded  her  of 
Dray  field,  and  she  looked  with  interest,  more 
melancholy  than  the  nature  of  the  subject 
seemed  to  admit  of,  at  the  various  insignia  of 
the  farm-house  which  the  simple,  rural  scene 
before  her  presented.  She  had  now  walked 
nearly  two  miles,  and  she  longed  to  know 
when  she  could  hope  to  catch  the  first  view 
of  Ellerslie.     The    farm-house,    before   which 
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she  now  stood,  for  she  bad  recrossed  the 
stream  by  a  plank,  appeared  to  be  care- 
fully closed,  and  its  inhabitants,  as  she  feared, 
for  the  roost  part  absent.  She  knew  that  they 
were  of  respectable  character,  and  she  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  her  aunt  speak  of  them 
as  under  some  affliction,  the  nature  of  which 
good  Mrs.  Evelyn  had  not  thought  proper  to 
specify  ;  yet  Rosabel  recollected  that,  when 
any  delicacy  proper  for  an  invalid  was  brought 
to  table,  her  aunt  carefully  cut  off  a  portion  of 
it  to  be  sent  to  Mary  at  Alston  Farm.  These 
little  attentions  would  have  made  no  particular 
impression  upon  Rosabel,'  for  scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  some  portion  of  the  homely 
dinner  being  sent  to  one  neighbour  or  another ; 
"a  wing  of  a  chicken  for  a  poor  man  who  could 
fancy  nothing  else," — some  light  pudding  for 
a  sick  child — a  roasted  apple,  the  true  "  cat's 
eye,**  for  a  man  who  bad  a  fever — some  roast 
pork  for  Martha  Mellor,  who  had  set  her  heart 
upon  a  spare-rib :  these,  and  other  daily 
offices  of  neighbourly  kindness,  were  so  con- 
stantly occurring,  that  Rosabel  would  have 
thought  nothing  about  "poor  Mary,"  whose 
claim  was  put  in  every  now  and  then  ;  but  that 
VOL.  II.  c 
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Mr?.  Eve.yn  s-e:r.el  to  dress  up  her  case  in  a 
*:r:  «:f  iv.ystery.  A  thousand  thirds  were  to 
:  e  sa;  :  about  every  other  pensioner.  The 
r:.:c.-v^r>fanri'-r  was  hvpochor.driacal  :  the  sick 
child  had  a:i  atrophy  :  the  *  cat's  eye'  would  cure 
the  hot  tit  of  an  l '^tinate  ague  :  and  a  great  deal 
was  -aid  for  and  against  roast  pork  for  Martha 
Me'. lor,  who  had  been  told  by  the  doctors  ?he 
mliilit  eat  anv  thin;*  she  fancied,  such  was  the 
1  npelessness  of  her  case.  But  poor  Mary  was 
only  poor  Mary,  and  seemed  to  have  a  delicate 
appetite  ;  *k  and  her  parents  were  not  in  need." 
Mrs.  Evelvn  said,  with  a  si^h  :  but  it  was  onlv 
that  k<  poor  Mary"  felt  pleased  with  any  thing 
being:  sent  from  the  Rectorv  ;  and  Rosabel  ob- 
served  that  delicate  jellies,  preserves,  and  such 
condiments,  were  always  the  thing-  selected. 
At  length  "  poor  Mary"  appeared  to  be  grow- 
ing worse  ;  some  especially  fine  old  sherry 
\va-  sent  down  to  Alston  Farm,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shall was  asked,  with  a  grave  look  from  the 
old  Rector,  '•  had  he  been  to  pray  by  poor 
Mary  ?  and,  with  a  meaning  glance,  how  was 
?he  ?""  And,  within  the  last  few  days,  Mr. 
Marshall  had  been  closeted,  after  his  visits  to 
the  farm,  with   Mrs.  Evelvn,  and   Rosabel  saw 
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her  aunt's  eyes  full  of  tears  after  one  of  these 
conferences. 

Rosabel  often  talked  of  walking  down  to  the 
farm,  but  had  been  hitherto  put  off  by  her 
Aunt,  with  "  wait  till  poor  Mary  is  better ; 
they  are  in  trouble  now — Mr.  Marshall  will 
say  you  wished  to  enquire  how  she  was — her 
brother  was  here  to-day — she  is  very  ill." 

"  This,  then,"  thought  Rosabel,  as  she 
looked  at  the  farm,  "  is  the  abode  of  poor 
Mary,  and  what  can  be  the  matter  with  poor 
Mary?"  Without,  all  appeared  peace  and 
prosperity  :  the  house  had  some  semblance 
even  of  taste,  and  much  of  comfort,  about  its 
exterior.  It  is  true,  that  on  a  smooth-shaven 
piece  of  grass  before  the  house  the  yew  trees 
stood,  a  regimental  row  of  cheeses  and  dumb 
waiters,  and  one  scraggy  creature  of  a  tree  at- 
tempted a  peacock ;  but  this  old-fashioned 
formality  was  redeemed  by  a  rustic  porch, 
garnished  with  the  woodbine,  whose  beauties 
indeed  were  not  as  yet,  in  this  early  season, 
called  forth  into  being.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  sufferer  within  was  very  ill ;  for 
the  white  dimity  curtains  of  the  principal  bed- 
room window  were  carefully  closed,  and  the 
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gallinas  and  other  poultry,  in  order  not  to  dis- 
turb the  invalid,  had  been  collected,  and 
penned  under  nets,  at  some  distance  from  the 
house.  Rosabel  had  been  as>ured  bv  her  aunt, 
that  a  visit  to  this  farm,  on  her  part,  would 
not  be  acceptable.  Mr.  Marshall  had  always 
turned  off  the  conversation  whenever  she  had 
asked  him  any  questions  about  poor  Mary. 
Whv  was  it,  that  she  felt  an  almost  insatiable 
curiosity,  an  unwarrantably  strong  desire  to 
obtrude  herself  into  this  house  of  mourning? 
Is  it  that  some  mysterious  instinct,  some  unae- 
countable  impulse  urges  us  to  certain  actions 
upon  which  the  fate  of  our  lives  appears  in 
some  instance-  to  depend  ? 

Rosabel,  however,  like  the1  rest  of  her  fellow 
mortals  assigned  to  herself  a  false  reason  for 
what  her  inclination^  prompted  her  to  do  ;  she 
only  wanted  to  enquire  the  distance  from  El- 
lerslie,  and  that  was  indispensable  ;  and, 
stepping  quickly  across,  the*  farm-yard,  she 
knocked  gently  at  the  side  door.  It  was 
-lowly  opened  by  a  stout,  middle-aged  wo- 
man ;  who,  unlike  the  generality  of  person*  in 
that  hospitable  county,  did  not  invite  her  to 
en!er.      The    house- place,    or    common    room 
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within,  looked  cleanly  and  comfortable.  A 
wood  fire  blazed  in  the  spacious  chimney,  and 
before  it  basked  a  terrier,  the  farmer's  appro* 
priate  dog ;  for  dogs,  like  the  falconry  of  old, 
betray  degree ;  and  there  is  a  decided  aristo- 
cracy among  the  canine  breed.  A  goodly  row 
of  hams,  and  a  flitcher  of  bacon,  hang  in  the 
vast  enclosure  of  the  ancient  chimney,  whilst 
the  large  stock-pot,  containing,  what  the  far- 
mers' men,  in  Derbyshire,  call  their  "  four 
o'clock,"  a  sort  of  secondary  dinner,  boiled 
valiantly  over  the  fire.  The  window-sill  was 
filled  with  the  true  cottage  plants — the  broad- 
leaved  geranium,  the  myrtle,  with  its  snow- 
white  crests,  the  careless  antirhinum,  the  stiff, 
peculiar,  never-growing,  goose-tongued  aloe — 
all  in  pots,  polished  and  clean  as  the  rest  of 
the  furniture,  and  looking  as  if  the  hand  of 
care  had  daily  been  bestowed  upon  their  cul- 
ture. But,  whilst  all  within  the  house  be- 
tokened comfort  and  prosperity,  yet  it  was 
desolate ;  and  so  complete  a  stillness  prevailed, 
that  Rosabel's  voice  sank  to  a  whisper  as  she 
asked,  how  far  it  was  to  Ellerslie  ?  The 
woman  of  the  house  fell  back,  as  the  question 
was  put  to  her,  and  the  interrogatory  was  an- 


..  r--:  ."  i  :---:-  ^;ct.  Rosabel  Lad  not 
.  -.-.  -:  ***=.  i-.:  -v-;  t-:  \^r.  sr.tirg  tebind 
■  -  _-_:'-■:  vr.r;  ::■:-.  v.e  -'a-  a  vi.la^r  from 
-■  :•.:  v  .;,  i.-  p.;sa-r'.  ;  rt-wrrJy  discovered. 
-.  ii.i  ;\:s:  rr:-r--i.  as  sbe  si^i.  from  Ellers- 

-.      ■■  I:  -.vj*  ■':,'.  a  rv  e  an  i  a  La!f  further." 

■■  \V.-  :  ">-  :_•-  -;--s  :-:/  reflawhilc?" 
:.■£..:■:  ^:~ir  ::"  :he  house  asked,  with  he- 
<-,--;  v ::  e.  Ar.l  RosaW!  did  not  decline 
-  ,  r  *-rrikTa:.e«:rei«IiH  still  lingered  on 
:.  -  ■;.-^'?.:\l  •■  Wcnil  no:  tho  young  lady 
;-e;  ";:•.  £::■-'.  si:  lIowh.  and  take  a  little  cow- 
-■  ;■  w::;e  or  so?"  was  said  in  a  yet  kinder 
Lt.-c-r.:.  althxi-li  in  a  manner  still  between  Je- 
[  ri's^ioTi  and  sul'enness:  and  Ro-aK-I  could  not 
withstand  the  second  invitation.  She  entered. 
LiiiJ  -at  down  ;  but  •■  hoped  she  was  not  obtrud- 
ing. :md  that  the  young  person,  who,  she  had 
heard,  was  ill.  found  herself  better  now." 

For  a  few  moments  she  received  no  reply. 
The  mother.  Mrs.  Austin,  bustled  about  the 
room  and  was  silent :  and  the  question  was 
taken  up  by  the  good  woman  in  the  red  cloak, 
who  said,  "  She  will  never  be  better,  ma'am, 
in  this  world." 

•'  Is  it,  then,  consumption?"  asked  Rosabel, 
timidly. 
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"  No,  ma'am ;  not  exactly  that,  I  reckon  ; 
she  caught  cold  and  will  never  be  better." 

The  woman  paused,  and  looked  up  at  Mrs. 
Austin,  who,  shaking  her  head,  reiterated — 
"  No,  never !" 

"  Bat  what  a  blessing  to  be  so  patient,"  said 
the  other  woman :  "  and  she  finds  great  com- 
fort, doesn't  she,  in  parson  Marshall  ?" 

'*  Is  it  quite  impossible  that  she  can  reco- 
ver ?"  asked  Rosabel,  her  interest  in  the  poor 
young  woman's  fate  increasing. 

"  She  doesn't  wish  to  recover,"  answered 
the  mother,  in  an  accent  of  such  heart-felt  des- 
pondency, that  Rosabel  was  instantly  silenced. 

"  Perhaps  the  young  lady  would  like  to  see 
Mary  ?"  said  the  other  woman,  addressing 
Mrs.  Austin :  "  you  know,  Jenny,  the  doctor 
said  nothing  could  harm  her  now." 

"  No,  no — nothing  can  harm  her  now,"  an- 
swered the  mother,  in  the  same  accent  of  sullen 
despair. 

"  Ask  her,  Jenny,"  said  the  villager,  sooth- 
ingly. The  lower  classes,  in  country  places, 
especially,  think  it  a  matter  of  cburtesy  to 
shew  you  the  sick,  or  the  dying,  or  dead.  Yet 
the  mother  still  hesitated. 
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"  She's  Parson  Evelyn's  niece,  Jenny,"  said 
the  neighbour,  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  to  enforce 
the  reqnest. 

This  argument  seemed  to  be  all-powerful  ; 
and,  opening  a  door  which  led  into  an  inner 
room,  Mrs.  Austin  said — 

"  Mary,  would  you  like  to  6ee  Parson  Eve- 
lyn's niece,  who  has  come  over  to  enquire  after 
you  ;  and  to  send  your  duty  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,"  was  uttered,  in  a  low  voice ; 
and  Rosabel  was  ushered  into  the  bed-room  of 
the  invalid. 

She  felt  awkward,  and  knew  not  what  to 
say,  like  persons  unaccustomed  to  illness,  and 
who  wish  to  impart  consolation,  but  know  not 
how.  She  felt  not  so  much  startled  at  the 
sight  of  a  person  supposed  to  be  arriving  at  the 
early  termination  of  her  earthly  career  as  she 
expected  to  be ;  for  there  was  nothing,  at  the 
first  view  of  the  unhappy  patient,  to  shock, or  on 
a  hasty  glance  scarcely  to  distress  the  observer. 
She  was  indeed  emaciated,  beyond  the  power  of 
any  earthly  means  to  restore  the  wasted  frame 
ever  again  to  the  proportions  of  health  ;  but  the 
hue  of  death  had  not,  as  yet,  settled  upon  her 
face,  which   was  clear,  and  even  serene.     It 
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seemed  as  if  Nature  bad  given  up  the  conflict 
with  disease ;  and,  the  struggle  being  over, 
that  life  was  gently  ebbing  away,  unruffled  by 
suffering,  almost  unconsciously. 

"  My  Aunt  Evelyn  will  be  very  glad  to  hear 
that  you  are  better,"  said  Rosabel,  as  she  drew 
near  the  bed-side,  and  looked  with  intense 
interest  at "  poor  Mary,"  whose  name  had  been 
so  long  familiar  to  her. 

The  invalid  smiled  ;  and  her  dark  blue  eyes 
rested  with  a  pleased  expression  upon  the 
youthful  and  blooming  speaker. — What  a  con- 
trast between  them  ! — How  marked  and  fear- 
ful is  disease  when  approximated  to  health  ! — 
Yet,  of  the  two,  Mary  was  apparently  scarcely 
older  than  her  young  visitant.  "  How  awful," 
thought  Rosabel,  "  to  be  called  away  so  soon ! — 
Is  she  fit— am  I  fit  to  die  ?"  Yet  she  did  not 
think  death  had  been  so  beautiful — could  it  be 
death? 

She  sat  down  by  Mary's  bed-side ;  she  could 
not  think  that  Mary  was  to  die.  "  Have  you 
found  much  consolation  in  Mr.  Marshall's  vi- 
sits ?"  she  said. 

"  Yes ;  they  are  my  only  comfort  beyond 
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kind  friends,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  and  she  hoped 
she  should  see  him  once  again." 

"  Oh  !  but  you  may  recover — at  least,  I  hope 
so ;"  cried  Rosabel,  in  a  kind  encouraging 
tone.     Marv  was  silent 

"  Do  vou  not  wish  to  recover?"  asked  Rosa- 
bel  :  the  sight  of  one  so  young,  and  fair,  and 
resigned,  or  hopeless,  she  knew  not  which, 
bringing  tears  into  her  eyes.  "  You  wis!), 
surely,  to  get  well  ?" 

«  No." 

Rosabel  could  sav  no  more  :  all  her  stock  of 
consolation  was  at  an  end.  She  could  have 
held  out  hopes  to  the  sanguine ;  but,  to  one  so 
irretrievably  and  avowedly  abandoned  to  her 
fate,  there  was  nothing  to  be  said. 

She  thought,  for  a  time,  on  what  point  she 
should  next  touch  ;  and  a  deep  silence  reigned 
for  some  time  in  the  little  apartment. 

"  I  do  not  see,"  Rosabel  again  began,  "  why 
you  should  despair;  such  wonderful  recoveries 
do  happen,  and — " 

"  I  do  not  despair,"  answered  the  invalid, — 
now.  She  looked,  as  she  spoke,  ata  small  Bible 
which  lav  on  a  little  table  near  her. 
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"  You  are  young,"  resumed  Rosabel,  after  a 
pause. — "  Aunt  Evelyn,  I  know,  thinks  that 
young  persons  recover  the  soonest. — What  is 
your  complaint  ?" 

A  blush  passed  across  the  wan  face  of  the 
sufferer.  "  I  cannot  explain  it  to  you,"  she 
replied, — "  and — do  not  ask  my  mother." 

"  I  am  wrong,"  said  Rosabel,  rising  hastily, 
"  to  perplex  you  with  questions.   I  will  see  you, 
if  I  may,  again.     Forgive  me — I  fear  I  have 
fatigued  you.     I  have  been  little  accustomed  to 
illness;  but  do  not  therefore  think  me  unfeeling, 
Mary.     It  will  do  me  good  to  visit  you,  Mary ; 
for  I  am  young,  and  have  been  thoughtless  on 
these  matters.    Farewell !"    She  cast  a  linger- 
ing look  on  the  invalid ;  and,  as  she  left  the 
room,  her  heart  was  moved  with  the  tenderest 
compassion  for  her,  whom  she  was  never  to  see 
again.     The  solitude,  but  perhaps  not  repose, 
in  which  she  left  her,  her  perfect  consciousness 
of  her  own  state,  and  the  unfeigned,  though  less 
interesting  grief  of  her  mother,  affected  Rosabel 
sensibly.     She  turned  again  to  look  at  the  gen- 
tle being  whose  days  were  numbered  by  the 
decree  of  Providence.  "Alas!"  thought  Rosabel ; 
and  she  again  looked  at  her — "  there  can  be  no 
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hope/'  Her  fair  hand  so  attenuated;  the  lip 
^o  white  ;  the  eve  so  sunk  and  hollow  ! — She 
met  the  gaze  of  that  soft  and  pensive  eye  ;  and, 
suddenly,  it  seemed  to  lose  its  softness,  and  to 
blaze  with  momentary  excitement ;  vet,  im- 
mediately  afterwards,  a  sweet  but  transitory 
smile  played  upon  the  lips  of  the  sufferer. 
It  was  a  last  look. 

Rosabel,  as  she  bade  good  evening  to  the 
afflicted  mother,  wept,  as  if  she  had  been  pri- 
vileged by  relationship  to  mourn.  She  prof- 
ferred  her  assistance  in  any  wav,  to  soothe 
poor  Mary's  last  days.  Money  was  obviously 
not  wanting  ;  but  "  should  she  come  and  read  to 
her?  she  knew  her  aunt  would  not  disapprove* 
of  it,  and—" 

44  Mary  will  want  nothing — long,"  was  the 
disconsolate  mother's  reply  ;  and  Rosabel  found 
herself  again  in  the  farm-yard.  She  had  given 
up  her  walk  to  Ellerslie  for  that  day, — it  was 
too  late;  and,  accompanied  by  the  red-mantled 
villager,  who  was  to  protect  her  through  the 
field  of  cows,  she  set  off  for  home.  Rachel,  her 
companion,  wasa  gaunt  woman,  upwards  of  forty 
years  of  age,  with  a  shrewd,  hard  countenance, 
a  sallow  and  pitted  face,  and  a  deep  masculine 
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voice.  She  was  a  sort  of  oracle  in  Southwell, 
where  education  was  in  those  days,  and  perhaps 
is  in  these,  rare;  and,  as  it  is  often  the  case  in 
politer  circles,  gained  much  of  her  ascendancy, 
not  only  from  her  being  superior  to  others,  but 
from  her  thinking  herself  so ;  for  there  was 
a  confidence  in  her  deportment,  "  which  was 
half  the  battle."  Rachel  was  quite  a  character, 
and  "  spoke  out,"  as  the  phrase  is ;  and  so, 
after  marching  victoriously  through  a  collection 
of  young  bullocks  and  wild-looking  cows,  and 
surmounting  a  style,  Rachel  began — 

"  It  is  a  sad  story,  Miss !" 

"  What  is  a  sad  story  ?"  said  Rosabel. 

"  Mary  Austin — her  misfortune,"  returned 
Rachel.  "  Surely,  you  know  about  that,  Miss  ?" 

"  No !  how  should  I  ?  Pray  tell  me,"  cried 
Rosabel,  all  curiosity,  and  drawing  nearer  her 
companion  as  she  spoke.  "  I  knew  there 
was  something  strange  in  her  story. — Poor 
Mary !" 

"  Nay,"  said  Rachel,  "  it's  nothing  so  very 
strange,  in  this  country  neither,  except  that 
her  parents  were,  like  old  fools,  blind.  It  Was 
for  two  years  that  he  pursued  her,  daundering 
about  here  from  Ellerslie,  with  his  gun  and  his 
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clog,  and  watching  the  poor  eretur  in  and  out. 
But  what  are  ye  stopping  me  for,  Miss  ?" 

"  From  Ellerslie  ?  what  had  it  to  do  with 
Ellerslie  ?"  cried  Rosabel,  her  colour  rushing 
violent lv  into  her  face. 

"A  great  deal,  if  you'll  bide  awhile." 
And  tliev  sent  her  over  to  Bakewcll,  to  be 
out  of  the  way — up  in  the  Moors ;  and  they 
sent  her  hero  and  sent  her  there ;  but  it  would 
not  do — no — and  it  could  not  do,  for  her  heart 
was  set  upon  him. 

4fc  1  wish,"  said  Rosabel,  speaking  very  hur- 
ried! v,  "  vou  would  tell  me  who  this  wicked 
man  from  Ellerslie  was." 

"  So,  at  last,  it  turned  out  as  every  one 
expected ;  and  her  mother  was  well  nigh 
distracted,  her  father  would'nt  see  her,  and 
young  Ashbrook  would'nt  do  nothing  for  her. 
— Sure  she  must  be  soft,"  said  Rachel  to 
herself,  as  Rosabel,  with  a  determined  grasp, 
arrested  her  progress,  and  looked  her  in  the 
face  as  if  she  were  deranged. 

"  What  did  vou  sav  ?  Whose  name  did  vou 
speak?"  cried  Rosabel,  in  a  voice  almost  of 
phrenzy.  "  Don't  tell  me  *ueh  a  tale — it  is 
false — I  do  not  believe  it." 
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"  Then  all  the  country  does,"  6aid  Rachel, 
composedly.  "  There's  not  a  boy  at  Ellerslie 
but  can  count  the  times  Mr.  Ashbrook  was 
seen  coming  across  the  fields  to  Alston.  Ask — 
nay,  don't  ask  the  poor  girl  herself,  for  that 
would  be  cruel — but  ask  Mrs.  Evelyn.  Mr. 
Ashbrook  is  not  much  known  hereabouts,  it 
is  true,  except  for  this  thing.  He  never  mixed 
with  the  gentry  about,  and  his  visits  were  but 
short.  He  did  not  like  Ellerslie.  They  say, 
he's  a  captain  now." 

"  I  shall  ask  Aunt  Evelyn,"  said  Rosabel, 
haughtily.  "  She  never  saw  Captain  Ashbrook ; 
she  does  not  know  him,  it  is  true ;  but  she  will 
know  all  about  it,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this 
story,  which  I  do  not  believe." 

She  walked  on,  in  indignant  silence,  for 
some  time ;  and  winded  slowly  up  the  ascent, 
the  beauties  of  the  scene,  which  bad  before 
delighted  her  so  much,  all  unmarked  by  her, 
and  her  face  crimsoned  with  the  flush  of  pas- 
sion. It  soon,  however,  faded  into  an  ashy, 
unwonted  paleness,  as  conviction,  by  degrees, 
wrought  upon  her. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  after  a  long  silence, 
to  Rachel,  who  still  kept  her  undaunted  air, 
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44  tell  mo,  what  sort  of  a  looking  man  was  this 
Captain  Ashbrook,  dark  or  light,  short  or  tall?" 
Her  voice,  usually  so  sweet  and  low,  was  raised 
to  an  unnatural  pitch  of  harshness,  and  there 
was  a  look  of  defiance  in  her  air  as  she  turned 
round  to  Rachel,  and  uttered  this  question. 

44  I  never  saw  him  but  once,"  replied  Rachel, 
sullenly  ;  and  they  walked  on.  After  cros-ing 
a  field  or  two,  being  an  arrant  gossip,  she  cho-c, 
however,  to  begin  again. — "He  is  dark — a  very 
pleasant  gentlemen  to  speak  to — not  out  of  tin- 
way  tall."  She  glanced  at  Rosabel,  and  saw 
that  her  disdain,  her  doubt,  was  yielding  to  some 
writhing,  agonizing  conviction.  "  It's  Captain 
Ashbrook,  of  Ellerslie,  ma'am,"  she  ended, 
with  composure. 

Rosabel  made?  no  reply  :  —  the  trees,  the 
hedges,  the  fields,  seemed  to  be  receding  from 
her,  and  every  step  she  took  to  be  planted  in 
the  air.  By  degrees  this  vertigo,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  went  ofT,  and  she  was  able  to 
hear  the  rest  of  Rachel's  storv. 

44  He  got  her  away,  somewhere  in  London  ; 
and  the  poor  thing  was  pensioned  off,  deserted, 
and — and  was  a  mother  and  not  a  mother,  for 
the  babe  died,  before  anv  of  her  friends  knew 
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of  ber  fate.  And  it  was  said,  that  in  them 
wicked  lodging  houses  they  put  her  in  a  damp 
bed,  and  there's  where  the  mischief  lays." 

"  Happy,"  said  Rosabel,  with  a  deep-drawn 
sigh,  "  had  she  died  then  !" 

"  Howsomever,  it  went  to  her  brain,  and  long 
was  she  beside  herself;  and  all  her  talk  was 
about  Alston  Farm,  and  all  her  asking  was  for 
her  mother. — Poor  Mary!  I  remember  her  a 
pretty  lass." 

"  And  toas  he  the  destroyer  ?"  said  Rosabel, 
holding  ber  hand  to  her  forehead. — "  No,  no, 
I  cannot  believe  it." 

u  Ask  Mr.  Marshall,"  returned  Rachel,  al- 
most tauntingly,  for  she  could  not  brook  being 
doubted.    "  Ask  Parson  Evelyn,  or  the  lady." 

"  Do  not  advise  me,"  cried  Rosabel,  impetu- 
ously— "  I  shall  ask  no  one — and  never,  never, 
when  I  have  once  reached  the  Rectorv,  let  me 
see  your  face  again." 

" — But  tell  me,  finish  your  false  tale — finish," 
she  added,  in  a  voice  so  petulant,  yet  so  full  of 
wretchedness,  that  Rachel,  stern  as  she  was, 
almost  trembled  at  her  violence. 

"  She  was  long  what  they  call  a  maniac," 
continued  Rachel ;  "  but  I  vex  you,  young  lady, 
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don't  fret  so, — there's  no  help  now.  I  am  glad/ ' 
thought  she  to  herself,  "to  see  them  tears 
fall,  for  she's  almost  as  mad  as  poor  Mary  was." 
Impelled  by  the  genius  of  gossip,  Rachel,  how- 
ever, pursued  her  narrative.  "  And  her  mother 
did  take  on  so,  and  the  father  too ;  bat  he  said, 
if  ever  bis  Mary  was  herself  again,  he  would 
not  care  for  her  disgrace;  but  the  worse  to 
sorrow  after  the  thing  was  her  brother  John." 

"  Poor  creature!— poor  John !"  said  Rosabel, 
sobbing. 

"  She  was  restored,  but  has  never  looked  up 
again ;  and  the  doctor  says  'tis  a  waste,  a  kind 
of  a  decay.  She  has  bad  a  power  of  doctor's 
stuff;  and  Captain  Ashbrook,  it  was  only  last 
week,  sent  word  down  to  Alston  to  have  every 
thing  done  for  her  that  could  be — for  he's  sorry 
now." 

"  Only  last  week !"  screamed  Rosabel.  u  Ob, 
God !— oh,  God !" 

"  She's  mad !  poor  thing !"  thought  Rachel ; 
"  but  what's  the  use  of  taking  on  so,  for 
a  poor  castaway,  like  that  Miss?  Tou  had 
better  not  go  through  the  village,  I  suppose ; 
walk  up  them  steps  and  open  that  gate,  and 
you'll  get  into  the  Rectory  presently." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


"  A  man  keeps  a  friend's  secret  better  than  bis  own.    A 
woman  keeps  her  own  secret,  but  blabs  that  of  others." 

La  Bbuybrb. 


"  I  CANNOT  think,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  to  the 
Rector,  as  they  sat  in  the  evening  in  the  accus- 
tomed parlour — "  I  cannot  think  what  ails  Rosa, 
— she's  sickening  for  some  disease  surely — the 
dear  child  has  overwalked  herself.  She  has 
lain  on  the  bed  since  sun-set,  and  her  head  is 
burning.  I  have  recommended  her  a  posset, 
but  she  will  touch  nothing;  and  when  I  went 
near  her,  she  clung  round  my  neck  and  wet  my 
shoulder  with  her  tears." 

"She's  her  mother's  own  child,"  said  Mr. 
Evelyn. 

"  Susan,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  hurriedly,  to  the 
servant,  "see if  Miss  Rosa  cannot  be  over-per- 
suaded to  take  something,  and  say,  whenever 
Mr.  Evelyn  is  a-bed,  I  will  come  to  her.     I 
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wonder  what  she  ought  to  take/'  she  added, 
musingly. 

"  To  take  advice,  perhaps,"  mumbled  out  the 
Rector. 

"  You  don't  think  Mr.  Evelvn,  surely,  there's 
any  thing  between  Mr.  Marshall  and  her — girls 
do  take  such  fancies — she  has  never  been  in 
spirits?  since  he  was  here  tin*  other  day.11 

"  You're  a  strange  hand,"  Betsy. 

"  Xo  child  could  be  blither  than  she  has  been 
till  the  dav  before  vesterdav:  the  verv  life  of 
the  house.  It  is  past  nine  o'clock,  Mr.  Evelyn, " 
said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  evidently  impatient;  and  she 
rang  the  bell  for  prayers.  The  simple  perform- 
ances of  that  sacred  duty  being  over,  Mrs. 
Evelyn  hastened  to  Rosabel's  apartment.  She 
found  her  niece*  more  composed;  but  it  was  the 
composure  which  comes  after  an  overpowering 
excitement.  Xaturallv  inclined  to  confide,  vet, 
from  incessant  rebuffs,  little  accustomed  to  do 
so,  Rosabel  could  not,  on  the  present  occasion, 
bring  herself  to  avow  to  her  aunt  the  misdi- 
rected attachment  in  which  she  had  indulged, 
and  which  she  now  loathed.  "Xo," thought  she, 
"my  secret  shall  die  with  me;  expose  him  I 
never  will.     Without  advice  have  1  rushed  into 
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this  engagement,  I  need  no  one  to  counsel  me 
to  break  it  off."  Such  was  ber  resolution ; 
and  by  the  pure  in  heart  I  shall  be  believed 
when  I  say,  that  the  least  part  of  her  sorrow 
proceeded  from  the  mode  in  which  her  own 
destiny  was  affected  by  the  discovery.  That 
was  an  after  consideration;  at  present,  grief  for 
the  victim  of  Captain  Asbhrook's  delinquency 
was  mingled  with  that  disgust  to  a  crime  of  this 
character,  which  a  pure  and  principled  woman 
feels  at  every  period  of  her  life  ;  but,  in  the  first 
dawnings  of  youth,  before  the  sad  experience 
which  time  too  surely  brings  along  with  it  had 
rendered  such  intelligence  less  startling,  though 
never  less  repulsive,  the  disclosure  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  novelty,  and  imparted  a  degree  of 
horror  and  unhappiness  which  appeared  to 
Rosabel  to  take  away  all  value  from  life — to 
render  all  hopes  of  meeting  with  honour  and 
purity  in  the  other  sex  visionary— to  shake  her 
confidence  in  the  masculine  character  in  every 
relation  of  social  existence — and  to  render  all 
thoughts  of  marriage,  however  remote,  repug- 
nant to  the  last  degree. 

Rosabel  felt,  as  perhaps  it  would  be  well  for 
society  that  women  should  always  feel  on  such 
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points ;  nor  were  ber  feelings  stronger,  I  am 
convinced,  than  those  of  any  unsophisticated 
girl  would  have  been.  To  hear  women  speak 
lightly  on  such  subjects,  to  find  them  palliating 
such  sins  by  the  excuse  of  their  frequency — to 
wring  from  them  an  acknowledgment  that  they 
would  take  no  cognizance  of  them,  upon  the 
plea  of  all  mankind  being  in  such  respects 
alike — inspires  a  disgust  approaching  to  that  with 
which  we  regard  blasphemy,  or  that  modifica- 
tion of  it  which  exists  under  the  name  of  pro- 
faneness.  Women  who  thus  estimate  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  other  sex  can  have  very 
little  of  that  virtue  which  the  libertine  Sterne 
recommends,  self-reverence,  and  still  less  of 
maternal,  conjugal,  or  sisterly  feeling,  if  they 
can  bear, — can  bring  themselves  calmly  to  con- 
sider, such  moral  degradation  as  the  inevitable 
fate  of  man. 

Brought  up  in  innocence,  or  in  ignorance  of 
evil  (they  mean  the  same  thing  in  the  young 
and  naturally  high-minded),  Rosabel's  sufferings 
were  indeed  intense.  At  first,  for  many  hours, 
she  was  almost  incapable  of  recurring  to  her 
own  situation  with  regard  to  Captain  Ashbrook. 
Then  running  over  all  the  circumstances — the 
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most  cruel, cuttiqg  doubts  of  his  actual,  real,  re- 
gard for  her  arose.  Was  he  not  an  intriguer,  a 
seducer?  Of  what  avail  or  value  was  his  love? 
She  shuddered  almost  at  the  idea  of  being  the 
object  of  such  a  passion. 

By    degrees    the    poignant    sufferings    of 
jealousy  succeeded  other  feelings.    Did  love, 
such  as  she  had  herself  felt,  really  exist  in  Cap- 
tain Ashbrook's  mind  ?  No — it  was  not  such  as 
hers.     She  had  been  devoted  to  him — every 
wish,  every  hope  had  centered  in  him.     But  he 
had  divided  the  empire  of  his  heart  with  another; 
—one,  all  too  lovely,  though  inferior  in  rank;  the 
same  fond  looks,  and  words,  and  allusions  which 
had  been  lavished  upon  her,  had  been  bestowed 
upon  another— equally,  perhaps  more,  fondly. — 
Oh !  cruel  thought,  and  still  more  cruel  that 
Rosabel  felt  herself  degraded  by  caring  for  such 
love  ;  a  love  so  selfish  in  its  proceedings  as  his 
had  been,  so  degrading  to  woman ;  so  unworthy 
of  all  she  had  conceived  of  Captain  Ashbrook. 
Heart-sick  and  hopeless,  utterly  hopeless, 
Rosabel  could  not  bring  herself,  this  night,  to 
impart  to  her  aunt  Evelyn  all  her  misery.     She 
even  tried  to  veil  it ;  owned  she  was  not  well — 
she  was  tired — and,weeping  in  the  fond  embrace 
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of  this  ber  second  mother,  she  acknowledged 
merely  that  she  had  seen  poor  Mary,  and  that 
her  story  and  her  appearance  hud  shocked  her 
verv,  very  much  indeed. 

"  Ah  !  poor  Mary  !''  answered  Mrs.  Evelyn. 
"  It  is  a  wonder  that  she  lasts  so  long.  It  is 
indeed  a  sad  story:  and  that  Captain  Ashbrook 
is  a  verv,  verv  wicked  man." 

How  strange  it  is,  that  when  we  cordially 
join  in  the  reprehension  bestowed  upon  a  once 
cherished  object,  it  yet  grates  upon  our  feelings 
as  harsh  and  unwarrantable,  even  whilst  we 
acknowledge  its  justice. 

Rosabel  withdrew  her  arm*,  which  had  en- 
circled Mrs  Evelvn's  neck, and  said,  mournfully, 
"  he  must  be,  indeed — do  vou  believe  it  all, 
Aunt?" 

"  Most  assuredly,  my  Rosa,  darling.  I  know 
everv  word  of  her  storv  to  be  true — and  never, 
never,  Rosa  dear,  have  any  thing  to  say  to  that 
Captain  Ashbrook,  nor  consider  yourself  ho- 
noured, love,  whatever  his  rank  maybe  (for  I 
am  told  he  is  like  to  be  my  lord  some  dav),  bv 
addresses  from  him,  love  :  though  I  am  happy 
to  think  it  not  probable,  you  being  so  much  of  a 
child,  Rosa." 
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"  Ah  !  Rosa,"  she  added,  after  a  pause, 
which  Rosabel's  deep  sighs  alone  broke — "  ah ! 
Rosa,  your  uncle  has  preached  against  this  sort 
of  thing  forty  years,  to  very  little  purpose.  But 
it  is  to  be  endured  when  a  poor  humble  couple 
forget  themselves ;  and  I  have  seen  the  most 
creditable  wives  and  mothers  conduct  them- 
selves as  if  they  never  had  had  a  misfortune,  for 
all  that:  but  when  gentlemen  of  Captain  Ash- 
brook's  station,  who  could  marry  any  body,  for- 
get themselves  so,  and  use  their  influence  to 
betray  a  poor  girl  to  her  ruin— for  it's  every 
thing  to  her,  but  nothing  to  them— it  is  lameot- 
able  indeed." 

"It  is,  indeed,  aunt." 

"  But,  love,  why  should  you  grieve  ?  there  are 
plenty  of  good  men  in  the  world,  thank  God, 
Rosa;  your  uncle  Evelyn, for  instance,  dear,  so 
very  much  above  all  that :  and  yet  he  had  his 
college  temptations,  no  doubt;  but  he  fears  God, 
Rosa,  and  knows  that  his  eye  is  ever  upon  us." 

"  How  awful,"  said  Rosabel,  shuddering. 

"  No,  love,"  I  do  not  exactly  say  that.    He 

is  not  extreme  to  mark — he  sees  the  sin,  but 

sees  the  temptation  also;  sees,  love,  too,  the 

struggle  to  resist  temptation.    I  should  be  glad 

VOL.   II.  D 
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"  Ah  !  Rosa,"  she  added,  alter  a  pause, 
which  Rosabel's  deep  sighs  alone  broke — "  ah ! 
Rosa,  your  uncle  has  preached  against  this  sort 
of  thing  forty  years,  to  very  little  purpose.  But 
it  is  to  be  endured  when  a  poor  bumble  couple 
forget  themselves ;  and  I  have  seen  the  most 
creditable  wives  and  mothers  conduct  them- 
selves as  if  they  never  had  had  a  misfortune,  for 
all  that:  but  when  gentlemen  of  Captain  Ash- 
brook's  station,  who  could  marry  any  body,  for- 
get themselves  so,  and  use  their  influence  to 
betray  a  poor  girl  to  her  ruin— for  it's  every 
thing  to  ber,  but  nothing  to  them — it  is  lament- 
able indeed." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  aunt." 

"  But,  love,  why  should  yon  grieve  ?  there  are 

rotyof  good  men  in  the  world,  thank  God, 
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to  hear  that  Captain  Ash  brook  were  reformed, 
and  well  married  and  settled.  So  farewell  to 
this  subject.  Good  night  You  will  have  some 
gruel,  dear?  and  if  not  well  in  the  night, 
slip  on  your  dressing  gown  and  come  across 
the  lobby  to  me.     Try  to  sleep,  love." 

She  went,  and  Rosabel  was  left  in  darkness. 
"  Try  to  sleep !"  It  was  the  first  time  almost,  in 
her  life,  that  Rosabel  had  ever  had  occasion  to 
try  to  sleep.  The  great  difficulty  with  her,  after 
ten  o'clock,  in  general,  was  to  keep  awake. 
But  now  she  felt  that  trying  was  of  no  U6e,  and 
bhelay  unable  to  find  an  easy  position,  and  fruit- 
lessly turning,  whilst  her  too  active  thoughts 
busied  themselves  in  forming  an  hundred  re- 
solutions. She  would  immediately  write  to 
Captain  Ash  brook  and  break  it  off.  She  would 
tell  him  that  his  character  was  unveiled  to  her 
— that  poor  Mary's  woes  should  be  avenged. 
No!  she  would  manage  her  refusal  otherwise — 
a  cold,  silent  dismissal  would  be  more  dignified. 
How  could  she  tell  him  that  she  was  acquainted 
with  such  a  story  as  that?  If  his  own  conscience 
did  not  upbraid  him,  her  reproaches  could  be  of 
very  little  avail. 

Sometimes  she  wished  she  had  a  light,  and 
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could  get  up  and  indict  a  letter  to  him  at  once. 
But  a  letter  would  bring  an  answer,  and  an 
answer  from  him  she  should  loathe.  She  should 
put  it  then  entirely  upon  the  matter  of  inclina- 
tion ;  her  mind  had  not  wholly  been  made  up 
to  accept  him — it  was  now  altered — how  would 
that  do?  But  that  excuse  would  be  a  false- 
hood; and  Rosabel  was  no  adept  at  false- 
hoods. 

She  would  never  see  him  again ;  she  would 
persuade  her  Aunt  Evelyn  to  send  her  some- 
where or  other,  where  she  never  more  might 
meet  with  him.  Her  tears  fell  fast  at  this  al- 
ternative. Never  to  see  him  again  ?  How 
desolate  was  her  future  existence  to  be !  What 
a  grave  of  hope,  of  joy,  of  youth,  and  health, 
would  that  final  separation  be!  Her  heart 
then  softened  to  him.  Perhaps  he  was  peni- 
tent— perhaps  he  really  loved  her  now: — but 
he  must  be  punished — retribution  must  over- 
take him.  She  would  see  him  once  more — bid 
him  a  kindly  farewell — entreat  him,  if  he  had 
ever  borne  her  one  true,  fond  sentiment,  to 
retrieve  his  errors — and,  in  another  world, 
though  not  in  this,  they  might  then,  perhaps, 
tneet  again. 

D  2 
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Suppose  that  should  not  be  their  fate — sup- 
pose that  he  still  defy  the  vengeance  of  Heaven, 
that  the  God  of  Justice  cut  him  off  in  his  sins ! 
— Awful,  overwhelming  reflection !  "  And  I," 
thought  Rosabel,  "  to  have  attached  myself,  to 
have  pledged  my  whole  happiness  upon  so  lost, 
so  miserable  a  being! — a  being  whom  I  cannot 
respect,  or  whose  acceptance  with  God  I  cannot 
hope  for !     No ;  for  me  there  is  no  comfort." 

She  sank  upon  her  pillow,  and  lay  immove- 
able, the  silence  around  her  adding  to  the  ap- 
palling character  of  her  thoughts.  The  wind 
was  high,  and  it  whistled  through  the  old  tene- 
ment, and  blew  about  the  elm  trees  with  a 
mournful  and  hollow  gust.  Tbfe  church  clock 
had  successively  sounded  one,  two,  three,  and 
Rosabel,  overcome  by  feelings  which,  merci- 
fully, often  terminate  in  a  deep  sleep,  was  sink- 
ing into  repose,  when  the  loud  twanging  of  the 
church  bell  aroused  her.  It  was  the  minute 
bell — solemn,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at 
measured  intervals,  such  as  is  tolled  at  fu- 
nerals. The  wind  carried  the  sound  along 
with  it,  as  it  were,  and  redoubled  its  effect. 
Rosabel's  heart  sickened  with  terror ;  for  she 
knew,  from  hearsay,  that  it  must  be  the  passing 
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bell,  still  rung,  I  believe,  in  many  country  places, 
and  certainly  in  Derbyshire,  at  the  moment,  or  as 
nearly  as  possible,  when  the  soul  of  the  dying  is 
passing  into  eternity.  This  ancient  custom,  a 
relic  of  Catholic  superstition,  is  peculiarly  affect- 
ing, in  villages  where  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity is  distinctly  known,  and  seems  to  claim 
for  the  departing  spirit  the  good  wishes  and  pray- 
ers of  all  who  hear  it.  To  Rosabel  it  was  an  un- 
accustomed sound ;  and  she  arose,  awe-struck 
and  trembling,  and  hastened  down  the  lobby  to 
her  aunt.  There  was  a  little  movement  in  the 
house,  and  a  light  passed  quickly  across  the 
garden.  Rosabel  shook  from  head  to  foot. 
"  Aunt,  dear  Aunt,  come  to  me,"  she  cried: 
"  I  am  ill ;  and,  oh !  whose  passing  bell  is 
that  P" 

It  is  only  poor  Mary's,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 
Her  poor  frame  is  worn  out  at  last. — By  this 
time  she  is  gone,"  she  added,  as  the  bell  gave 
its  last  peal.  "  She  is  at  rest.  Rosa,  love,  go 
to  bed ;  you  feel  things  too  strongly,  darling. 
Susan  shall  sleep  with  you." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


'  *  Tin*  nnMTciMo  have  iim  otluT  medicni**, 
But  uijK  hope." 

Measike  for  Mfiasiuf. 


Mary  was  dead:  her  suffering  spirit  was,  at 
last,  at  rest:  Captain  Ashbrook's  victim  was  at 
peace.  To  Rosabel  it  now  remained  to  act, 
and  to  endure.  For  a  few  days  her  spirit  was 
incapable  of  repose?.  She  wandered  up  and 
down  the  terrace  walk,  or  sought  the  more 
complete  repose  of  the  fields.  Nature  was 
breaking  forth  into  vernal  loveliness  ;  but  she 
saw  not,  or,  if  she  saw,  scarcely  remarked,  the 
tints  which  every  successive  sunny  day,  and 
even  hour,  called  forth.  The  air  refreshed  her 
no  longer ;  exercise  had  ceased  to  invigorate 
her — nature  to  delight;  yet  still  it  was  only  in 
incessant  movement  that  she  found  the  burden 
of  her  thoughts  even  tolerable. 

One  day,  as  she  stood  upon  the  heights,  her 
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eyes  fixed,  as  if  spell-bound,  upon  the  blue 
smoke  which  arose  above  Alston  Farm,  just 
visible  from  this  point,  a  moving  procession, 
winding  over  the  undulating  surface  of  the  in- 
tervening meadows,  caught  her  eye.  It  was  a 
funereal  train,  a  coffin,  covered  with  a  white 
pall,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  whilst  a 
small  party  of  mourners  walked,  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  of  the  country,  after  the  de- 
ceased. In  general,  a  long  stream  of  relatives 
and  friends  were  assembled  to  follow  to  the 
grave  any  member  of  their  peculiar  community, 
any  individual  of  that  circle  which,  to  the  humble 
as  well  as  to  the  great,  constitutes  their"  world." 
But  here,  it  was  merely  a  handful  of  mourners, 
probably  only  the  immediate  relations  of  the 
deceased,  who  slowly,  and  with  heads  bent  to- 
wards the  earth,  tracked  their  way  along  the 
winding  paths  which  lead  from  Alston  Farm  to 
Southwell  church. 

Rosabel  felt  her  chest  tightened  and  op- 
pressed, and  the  pulsations  of  her  heart  seemed 
arrested.  The  hopeless  misery  of  the  two  last 
days  had  not  hitherto  vented  itself  in  tears.  She 
had  wished  to  weep ;  but  nature  refused  her 
that  solace.     It  seemed  almost  like  a  relief  to 
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her,  to  see, even  at  a  distance,  others  as  wretched 
as  herself.  Perhaps,  of  all  the  mourners,  there 
was  none  who  had  so  much  cause  to  grieve  as 
she  had :  they  might  recover  to  enjoyment,  and 
find  their  consolation  in  other  ties  ;  but  6he — 
she  could  not  draw  the  parallel ;  she  could  only 
feel — she  was  unable  to  reflect. 

Suddenly,  a  voice  behind  her,  pronouncing 
her  name,  startled  her.  It  was  Mr.  Marshall, 
the  curate,  who  was  watching  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, that  he  might  repair,  in  good  time,  to 
the  church-yard,  to  receive  into  that  peaceful 
enclosure  the  last  remains,  thus  welcomed  to 
their  resting  place,  as  it  were,  with  the  offices 
of  religion. 

Mr.  Marshall's  manner  was  dry  and  mea- 
sured, and  did  little  justice  to  his  feelings,  which, 
though  not  endowed  with  any  overflowing  sen- 
sibility, were  kind  and  well-regulated.  He  was 
concerned,  upon  looking  for  some  moments  at 
Rosabel,  to  observe  the  pallidness  of  her  face, 
and  the  harassed  wildness  of  her  look.  After 
a  few  moments  of  meditation,  he  concluded 
that,  unaccustomed  to  scenes  and  tales  of  dis- 
tress, her  young  and  tender  heart  was  touched 
with  the  sad  history  of  poor  Mary's  sorrows, 
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which  was  now  the  universal  theme  at  South- 
well. This  was  the  only  cause  which  he  could 
assign  for  the  deep  melancholy  of  poor  Rosa- 
bel's air ;  and,  after  some  reflection,  he  deter- 
mined to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject 

"  I  am  glad  to  observe,  Miss  Fortescue," 
he  said,  in  a  measured  tone,  "  that  you  are 
duly  impressed  with  the  seriousness  of  this 
occasion." 

Rosabel  was  silent ;  her  eyes  still  sought  the 
little  procession. 

"  We  may  say,  with  Peter  and  James,  *  it  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here.'  " 

"  /  do  not  think  so,"  replied  Rosabel,  de- 
jectedly, the  long  wished-for  tears  rushing  un- 
bidden into  her  eyes. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Rosabel,  you  are  young ;  and  I 
am,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  older ;  and  now  we 
look  upon  this  little  pageant  as  if  it  bad  little  or 
no  reference  to  us.  But  let  us,"  he  added, 
natural  good  feeling  and  real  piety  getting  the 
better  of  his  artificial  varnish  of  sententious 
wisdom,  —  "  let  us  reflect  that  not  a  single 
incident  of  this  kind  passes  before  us  without 
being  directed  by  an  especial  Providence  for 
our  individual  good." 

d3 
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Rosabel  made  no  reply,  and  looked  down. 

"  You  sorrow,  Miss  Rosabel,  almost  as  one 
who  has  no  hope.  True,  her  sins  were  many, 
and  hers  was  the  burden  of  a  wounded  spirit. 
She  was  amongst  the  transgressors.  Ton,  who 
have  a  watchful  parent,  and  have  been  carefully 
bred  up,  are  apt  to  think,  perhaps,  more  strong- 
ly upon  the  point  of  this  poor  girl's  errors,  than 
I,  who  know  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of 
those  of  less  gentle  blood  than  yours.  She  was 
the  victim  of  a  most  depraved  and  artful  man  ! 

"  You  shudder,  Miss  Rosabel.  See,  the 
funeral  is  winding  up  the  hill.  There  is  Jar- 
man  Austin,  her  father.  Poor  man  !  terribly 
was  he  cast  down,  Miss  Rosa,  the  last  night 
that  I  hastened  down  to  read  the  prayers 
for  the  dying  to  Mary.  Your  own  lather  never 
was  prouder  of  his  child,  than  this  poor  man  of 
his  daughter.  He  hung  over  her  as  though  he 
would  have  snatched  her  from  the  tomb ;  but 
disease  was  too  strong  for  us:  she  was  fast 
sinking  when  I  reached  the  Farm. 

**  — The  bell  is  beginning,"  continued  the  Cu- 
rate, pulling  out  his  watch. — "  I  had  just  closed 
my  book,  Miss  Rosa.  The  last  words  I  read 
to  her  were  these : — *  And  now  I  go  to  my 
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Father,  and  to  your  Father — to  my  God,  and  to 
your  God.'  She  smiled — sweetly  smiled.  I 
saw  that  the  soul  was  about  to  depart — for  the 
regions  where  I  hope  it  will  be  received  among 
the  blessed.  I  repeated  the  solemn  words  I 
have  uttered  to  you;  again  she  smiled,  and, 
without  a  struggle,  expired." 

Rosabel  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  But  I  distress  you ;  and  my  time  is  come 
and  see,  Mrs.  Evelyn  has  sent  for  you,  to  meet 
the  corpse,  no  doubt,  in  the  church-yard.  It 
will  be  considered  a  compliment  to  the  departed, 
and  to  the  survivors ;  and  will  be  more  than 
usually  acceptable  in  this  present  case.  And 
sure,  exalted  as  is  your  station,  and  pure  your 
heart,  Miss  Rosa,  you  will  not  demean  yourself 
by  complying  with  custom,  and  paying  this 
tribute  to  the  dead." 

"  I  demean  myself!  what  poor  wretch  can 
be  lower  than  I  am?"  thought  Rosabel — "I, 
who  have  placed  my  affections  upon  such  an 
object,  is  it  for  me  to  despise  poor  Mary's  me- 
mory?" And,  wrapt  in  these  thoughts,  she 
followed  her  aunt  to  the  church-yard ;  Mrs. 
Evelyn  saying,  apologetically,  as  she  went — 

"  You  see,  my  dear,  it  has  always  been  the 
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custom  of  the  family  at  the  Rectory  to  attend, 
when  any  of  the  principal  parishioners  are  in- 
terred; and  in  this  case/'  she  added,  wiping 
away  a  tear,  "  I  should  be  loth  to  omit  it 
It  has  been  our  way,  after  the  ceremony,  to 
have  the  father,  mother,  and  chief  mourners, 
in  to  refreshment ;  but  that  you  need  not  be 
troubled  with,  dear  Rosa." 

I  like,  I  must  say,  the  little  bustle  which 
accompanies  the  last  offices  for  the  dead,  in 
country  places.  In  great  towns,  unheeded, 
and  almost  jostled  on  its  path,  the  funeral  of 
the  poor  man  passes  onward  to  its  destination  ; 
and  even  the  passing  attention  with  which  that 
of  the  rich  man  is  regarded,  proceeds  from  no 
kindly  fellowship ;  but,  in  more  limited  spheres, 
frequently  as  the  bond  of  society  is  disturbed 
in  life  by  petty  jealousies  and  calumnies,  death 
cancels  every  grievance. 

Mary  bad  been  the  theme  of  detraction  and 
the  object  of  envy,  and  many  a  village  rival  had 
at  once  imitated  and  condemned  her.  But  now, 
the  slanderer  and  the  friend  alike  crowded  to 
the  church-yard,  to  sorrow  over  her  remains, 
and  to  pay  her,  too  late,  the  tribute  of  compas- 
sion.    At  the  gate,  the  procession,  halting,  was 
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met  by  the  Curate ;  and  those  solemn  words, 
"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  were 
beard,  in  deep  silence,  by  the  young  and  old. 
The  child,  who  came  by  its  mother's  side  sim- 
ply to  see  the  show,  reined  in  its  little  thoughts, 
and,  looking  in  her  face,  saw  that  she  was  sad, 
and,  in  its  infantile  manner,  was  sad  also.  The 
stern  farming  man  -stopped,  as  he  passed  by 
with  a  bundle  of  hay  across  his  shoulders ;  and 
even  the  "  natural,"  as  they  call  it  in  Derby- 
shire— a  sort  of  half-enlightened  idiot,  of  which 
there  is  generally  a  specimen  in  every  hamlet 
of  these  hilly  districts — sat  upon  a  gravestone, 
mute,  poor  wretch !  from  instinct  or  imitation. 

Rosabel  had  never  heard,  or  read,  or  thought 
about  the  funeral  service:  its  unparalleled  pa- 
thos, its  solemn  compilation  of  passages,  at 
once  awful  and  consolatory,  its  admirable  adap- 
tation for  the  dead,  and  to  the  living, — the 
indefinite  middle  course  which,  with  wisdom 
and  delicacy,  it  takes  between  a  mass  for  the 
departed  and  an  admonition  to  the  survivors, — 
all  these  beauties,  though  severally  unmarked 
by  her,  had  their  effect — as  often,  doubtless, 
unconsciously  they  have — in  elevating  and  com- 
posing her  spirits ;  and  in  impressing  her  mind 
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with  an  idea,  novel  to  her : — "  of  what  moment 
are  our  passing  sorrows  and  disappointments, 
if,  at  the  last,  we  can  hope  to  be  numbered 
among  the  dead  in  the  Lord,  in  sure  and  cer- 
tain hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection  ?" 

Mr.  Evelyn  had  long  since  ceased  to  perform 
the  duty  on  these  occasions ;  but  he  came  into 
the  church-yard  by  a  small  wicket  entrance, 
and  stood,  among  poor  Mary's  mourners,  by 
the  grave.  The  appointed  passages  from  Scrip- 
ture were  read  in  the  church,  and  a  composure 
at  once  decorous  and  mournful  reigned  among 
the  family  of  the  deceased.  Rosabel  wondered 
at  her  calmness,  and  at  theirs.  She  remem- 
bered that,  where  there  is  no  consciousness 
of  sin,  our  anguish  can  be  borne;  and  her 
mind  reverted  in  agony  to  the  seducer,  the  de- 
stroyer. "  He  will  feel  it,"  she  said,  to  her- 
self— "  the  time  must  come." 

As  this  idea  passed  across  her,  the  village 
choristers,  still  retaining  the  ancient  practice, 
struck  up  an  anthem,  which,  rude  as  was  its 
execution,  went  to  the  hearts  of  the  untutored 
listeners.  Then  the  coffin  was  again  carried 
into  the  church-yard,  and  placed  by  the  grave, 
whilst  those  affecting,  consolatory  words,  "  man 
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that  is  born  of  a  woman  bath  but  a  short  time 
to  live,  and  is  full  of  misery,"  introduced,  as  it 
were,  when  the  last  separation  is  about  to  take 
place,  to  add  consolation  to  consolation,  to  point 
out  the  trials  of  existence,  to  say,  virtually, 
"  here  she  is  at  rest ;  on  earth  was  no  abiding 
place  for  her" — those  words  of  hope  and  ten- 
derness were  read.  Rosabel  now  found  that 
she  could  weep.  The  flood-gates  of  sorrow 
were  opened  ;  her  heart  was  softened,  not  torn, 
by  her  grief;  and  sympathy  with  others — that 
natural  balm  to  our  unruly  and  acrid  passions — 
subdued,  yet  sustained  her.  What  was  her 
despair  now  to  that  of  the  bereaved  father  ? 

The  mother  bore  the  parting  best.  She  was 
a  stout  and  inflexible  person ;  and  the  duties  of 
her  daily  existence,  perhaps,  had  kept  her  from 
reflection.  The  father,  though  more  evidently 
heart-stricken,  bore  up  too,  manfully,  and  6tood 
firm,  looking  on,  as  if  to  say,  "  lamentations 
are  now  unavailing ;  whilst  there  was  any  hope, 
I  watched  and  mourned :  but  ray  Mary  is  gone 
— our  sorrows  must  cease." 

Poor  Mary's  career  was  closed;  nothing 
could  call  her  back.  "  She  had  no  need  of 
tears."    But  all  present  were  touched  by  the 
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burst  of  grief  which  was  uttered  by  the  brother, 
whose  behaviour  during  the  whole  service  had 
been  comparatively  tranquil.  In  him  the  emo- 
tions of  youth  were  not  yet  blunted,  as  in  his 
mother,  by  the  every-day  occurrences  of  an 
active  life,  or  modified,  as  in  his  father,  by  a 
sterling,  though  simple,  philosophy. 

The  sister  and  brother  bad  loved  each  other 
most  fondly ;  and  her  errors  and  her  injuries 
had  (accuse  me  not,  too  rigid  moralist)  ce- 
mented those  fraternal  ties.  At  first,  when 
John  had  beheld  bis  sister  disgraced  and  dis- 
honoured, be  had  sullenly  resented,  not  her 
wanderings,  but  her  temptations.  He  had 
moped  rather  than  sorrowed — shunned  all  so- 
cial converse — ceased  every  collision  with  the 
village  throng — no  longer  engaged  in  the  Christ- 
mas carousals,  nor  joined  the  cricket  players  on 
the  green. 

But,  when  Mary  came  to  her  home,  bro- 
ken-hearted, sick,  penitent,  and  humbled  to 
the  dust,  John  had  been  her  fondest  attendant, 
her  best  nurse,  her  solace  and  treasure.  For 
her  be  again  took  up  his  gun,  to  supply  her 
failing  appetite  with  those  delicacies  which 
were  now  required  to  sustain  Nature — for  her 
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be  had  relinquished  all  amusements,  and  even 
occupations,  which  could  take  him  from  home 
— for  her  he  had  restrained  all  expressions  of 
indignation  against  him,  whom  he  could  not 
name — and  whom  he  prayed  never  to  see. 

The  last  benediction  was  over — over  poor 
Mary's  remains  rose  the  mound  of  new  earth, 
quickly  and  indifferently  heaped  up  by  the  as- 
sistants. The  father,  the  mother,  and  even 
John,  had  slowly  withdrawn  into  the  Rectory ; 
and  all  the  little  crowd  had  dispersed  to  their 
homes.  Yet  Rosabel  still  lingered.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall had  taken  off  his  surplice,  and  old  George, 
the  clerk,  closed  and  locked  the  inner  door  of 
the  porch.  The  hollow  sounds  of  the  closing 
door  aroused  Rosabel  from  her  reverie.  She 
took  a  last  look  at  Mary's  grave ;  and,  as  she 
turned  away,  uttered  to  herself—"  Mary,  your 
cause  will  be  avenged  ;  for  let  him  marry 
whom  he  will,  he  never,  never  can  be  happy." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


I  pray  thee  cease  thy  counsel, 

Which  fells  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 

As  water  in  a  sieve ;  give  not  me  counsel, 

Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear, 

But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine.*' 

Shakspeare. 


A  messenger  from  Hales  Hall,  and  apacquet 
for  Miss  Rosabel,  were  the  first  sounds  which 
greeted  Rosabel,  as  she  entered  the  breakfast 
parlour  on  the  following  morning.  The  dispatch 
was  handed  in  ;  it  contained  intelligence,  per- 
haps, not  altogether  unexpected  by  her  to  whom 
it  was  addressed*  Captain  Ashbrook  had  re- 
turned home;  and,  too  impatient  to  protract 
his  declaration  any  longer,  he  had  made  a  for- 
mal tender  of  his  hand  to  Rosabel,  through 
her  father ;  by  whom  the  letter  to  Rosabel  was 
written.  The  intelligence  was  conveyed  in 
a  few  words,  and  accompanied  by  Sir  John's 
commands  to  return  home  immediately  with 
the  bearer  of  the  summons. 

There  was  also  a  short  epistle  from  Mrs. 
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Waldegrave  to  Mrs.  Evelyn,  explaining  that 
Sir  John  wished  Rosabel  to  leave  Southwell ; 
though  why,  Mrs.  Waldegrave  could  not  ex- 
actly say,  as  her  brother  had  not  expressed  his 
reasons. 

This  letter  was  interlarded  with  many  stiff, 
set  compliments,  for  which  no  new  word  can 
excel  that  applied  to  such  expletives,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  worthy  Mr.  Burchell  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Rosabel,  therefore,  prepared  to  depart ;  yet,  in 
the  near  prospect  of  leaving  her  dearest  earthly 
friend,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  she  could  not  accomplish 
that  disclosure  which  she  had  so  often  contem- 
plated, and  which  she  felt  was  due  to  her 
aunt's  maternal  kindness.  How  should  she 
avow  her  attachment  to  such  a  man  ? — to  one 
so  justly  despised  and  reviled  at  Southwell  ? — 
When  it  was  all  over,  when  her  engagement 
should  be  finally  set  aside,  then  would  she  tell 
her  aunt ;  but  not  till  then. 

Unconscious  of  the  cause  of  Rosabel's  de- 
pression, and  knowing  that  she  was  far  from 
happy  at  home,  Mrs.  Evelyn  employed  the 
intervening  hours  between  Rosabel's  depar- 
ture, chiefly  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  her 
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to  tbe  thraldrom  which  she  suspected  Rosabel 
still  found  so  grievous.  It  was  like  a  fond 
mother  reconciling,  or  striving  to  reconcile, 
her  child  to  return  to  school ;  whilst  every  ad- 
monition, and  every  injunction  to  be  happy,  if 
she  could,  ended  with — "  but  remember,  Rosa 
dear,  if  you  are  not  comfortable,  you  have 
always  a  home  here  ;  your  uncle  is  vastly  fond 
of  you,  and  if  you  can  put  up  with  a  poor 
house,  Rosa,  there  is  always  a  corner  for  you 
at  Southwell." 

How  different  too  was  her  departure  from 
Southwell,  to  that  from  home !  Even  the  old 
Rector  emerged  an  hour  sooner  from  his 
learned  closet,  to  take  his  last  breakfast  with 
his  niece.  The  servants  were  all  in  activity, 
and  Mr.  Marshall  just  stepped  in  to  say  good- 
bye, but  would  not  stay,  lest  he  should  inter- 
rupt last  words.  Not  so,  old  Friend,  the 
faithful  dog,  a  venerable  character  in  his  way, 
who  had  a  trick,  or  instinct,  of  always  coming 
into  the  parlour  when  people  were  setting  off 
upon  a  journey ;  be,  not  being  troubled  with 
any  delicacy,  staid  to  the  last,  and  saw  Miss 
Rosabel  to  her  carriage,  and  then  returned 
tranquilly  to  his  kennel. 
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At  length,  enveloped  in  warm  shawls,  muffa- 
tees,  and  comfortables,  and  laden  with  cold 
provisions,  warm  lozenges,  loves,  and  compli- 
ments, Rosabel  found  herself  able  to  get  into 
the  carriage.  Her  uncle  solemnly  blessed  her 
as  she  left  him,  6aying,as  he  laid  his  hands  upon 
her  head — "  may  the  blessing  of  God  rest  upon 
you."  Her  aunt  would  not  be  seen  to  weep, 
lest  she  should  '  set  poor  Rosa  off,'  but  retired 
behind  a  door  as  the  carriage  drove  away. 

Rosabel  reached  home  without  any  accident, 
although  with  some  delays.  At  the  last 
post-town,  where  her  family  was  well  known, 
she  was  greeted  with  the  intelligence  that  Cap- 
tain Ashbrook  had  been  waiting  there  some 
hours,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  her ;  having, 
as  the  landlady  supposed,  some  message  from 
Sir  John.  At  last,  he  bad  given  her  up,  and 
supposed  that  she  would  not  set  out  that 
day.  "  But,  Miss,"  added  the  good  lady,  "  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  say  that  you  look  as 
well  as  you  did  when  you  went :  you're  cold, 
surely ;  the  horses  will  be  ready  soon — step 
into  this  warm  parlour.  I  hope  there's  no  bad 
news  at  the  Hall  ?  How  long  has  the  Captain 
been  gone,  John  ?" 
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"  Not  ten  minutes,"  was  the  reply  from  one 
of  those  heterogeneous  creatures,  the  half- 
boots,  half-waiter,  that  one  sees  in  country 
inns." 

"  Thank  God !"  thought  Rosabel,  as  she 
again  drove  off,  "  I  have  escaped  that  meeting ; 
— what  can  I,  what  shall  I  say  to  my  father  ? — 
Shall  I  tell  him  the  truth  ?— No  ;  that  I  cannot 
do — bad  mama  been  alive,  I  might  have  told 
her. — Shall  I  beg  Aunt  Waldegrave  to  tell 
him  ? — Oh,  no,  no,  no ! — I  cannot  betray  him 
to  any  one — let  the  secret  die  with  me. — Aunt 
Waldegrave  ! — Oh,  how  she  would  triumph  and 
revile !  Could  I  bear  that  his  name,  however 
I  may  think  of  it  myself,  should  be  branded 
by  others  ?" — Pursuing  thus  the  train  of  bitter 
reflections,  Rosabel,  with  a  shudder,  heard  the 
park-gate  of  Hales  Hall  close  after  the  chaise ; 
for,  though  it  was  now  dark,  she  well  knew 
every  turn  which  the  carriage  took.  It  stopped ; 
and,  trembling  and  heart-sick,  she  entered  the 
Hall.  No  one  was  there  to  greet  her,  except 
little  Howard,  whose  first  words  were — "  Rosa, 
how  pale  you  look !" — but  a  servant  informed 
her,  that  when  she  was  refreshed,  and  had 
taken  off  her  travelling  dress,  it  was  Sir  John's 
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wish  that  she  should  have  her  tea  with  him  in 
the  library. 

"  Is  he  alone  ?"  asked  Rosabel,  in  a  tone  so 
unusual  to  her,  that  the  servant  looked  at  her, 
surprised. 

"  I  believe  he  is,  Miss  Rosa,  now." 
"  Oh,  that  I  could  avoid  this !— that  I  had 
any  one  to  speak  for  me — any  one  friend," 
said  Rosabel  to  herself,  as  in  an  agony  of  dis- 
tress she  threw  herself  into  a  chair  in  her  own 
apartment.  She  hardly  dared  to  look  round. 
The  last  time  she  was  there,  she  had  been  bu- 
sily packing  up:  and,  oh!  what  prospects  of 
life  had  then  opened  upon  her.  "  If  I  had 
but  told  Aunt  Evelyn  all,  and  begged  her  to 
settle  every  thing  with  papa. — Oh !  that  I  had 
not  come  home ! — never,  never — but  it  is  too 
late  now.  I  had  no  one  to  advise  me." — 
"  My  dear  aunt  is  so  ignorant  of  all  these 
things;  she  would  have  expected  me  to  have 
hated  him  directly,  and  to  have  got  the  better 
of  my  attachment  entirely  at  once  ;  and  I  can- 
not do  that  I  only  do  hope  that  Captain 
Ashbrook  will  never  know  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  bis  wickedness — it  is  too  horrible! — let 
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him  never  know  that  the  veil  is  torn  from  mv 


eves." 


Racked  by  contending  feelings,  and  terrified 
beyond  measure  by  the  prospect  of  an  inter- 
view with  her  father  upon  such  an  occasion — 
an  occasion  upon  which,  I  believe,  few  young 
ladies  can  bear  to  confer  with  a  father — Rosa- 
bel, after  a  summons,  which  she  knew  to  be 
imperative,  descended  to  the  library.  She  had 
hoped,  and  her  wishes  were,  in  this  instance, 
gratified — not  to  be  tried  by  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
Waldegrave,  or  of  Aunt  Alice,  or  even  of  her 
sister.  Charlotte  was  spending  a  few  days 
from  home,  and  the  two  elderlv  ladies  had 
been  expressly  requested  by  Sir  John  not  to 
disturb  Rosabel  this  evening. 

She  found  her  father  alone,  as  she  ex- 
pected: his  manner,  as  he  received  her  without 
rising,  was  grave,  but  affectionate.  He  kissed 
her  with  more  than  wonted  fondness,  sav- 
ing — "  when  you  have  had  tea,  Rosabel,  or 
supper,  if  you  prefer  it,  I  wish  to  have  some 
conversation  with  vou.  How  are  your  aunt  and 
uncle  ?  1  am  glad  to  hear,  from  Mrs.  Evelyn's 
letters,  that  your  conduct  was    such   as   thev 
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considered  dutiful  and  proper. — Sit  down — do 
not  hurry." 

"  Some  conversation !" — What  can  be  more 
awful  ? — Those  words  which  usually  preface 
volumes  of  good  advice,  or  those  equally  worry- 
ing things,  family  accounts. 

"  Will  you  not  take  something  more  ? — Very 
well. — I  do  not  think  Southwell  has  agreed 
with  you,  Rosabel ;  you  are  thinner  than  when 
you  left  home.  But  that  is  little  to  the  pur- 
pose. You  were  apprized,  by  my  letter,  of 
the  cause  which  induced  me  to  send  for  you 
home  ?" 

"  I  conclude  that  this  application,  on  the 
part  of  Captain  Ashbrook,  has  been  made  with 
your  consent  ? — Do  not  be  frightened,  Rosa — 
I  wish,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  a  substitute,  if 
possible,  for  the  mother  whom  it  has  been  your 
heavy  misfortune  to  lose.  We  neither  of  us 
ever  wished  to  controul  the  inclinations  of  our 
children  in  respect  to  matrimonial  connections, 
otherwise  than  to  prevent  their  forming  de- 
basing or  imprudent  marriages." 

"  I  leave  you,  Rosa,  entirely  to  follow  the  bent 
of  your  inclinations  in  this  matter,"  continued 
Sir  John  ;  smiling  slightly,  for  he  thought  that 
VOL.  II.  E 
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he  could  well  rely  upon  the  inclinations  of  his 
daughter  taking  the  directions  agreeable  to  his 
own  wishes.  He  scarcely,  from  that  delicacy 
which  men  of  refinement  understood  so  well, 
looked  at  his  daughter,  knowing  how  sensi- 
tively alive  to  every  impression  his  guileless 
Rosabel  ever  was. 

He  waited,  for  some  moments,  in  hope  of  a 
reply. 

"  I  had  no  idea,"  Sir  John  resumed,  after  a 
pause,  and  with  an  encouraging  smile — "  I  had 
no  idea,  until  lately,  Rosa,  that  you  were  the 
object  of  Captain  Ashbrook's  preference.  I 
was  led  to  suppose  it  bad  been  your  sister  : 
yet,  loving  you  both  equally,  Rosa,  I  am,  per- 
haps, better  pleased  that  it  should  be  so.  Char- 
lotte is,  perhaps,  best  adapted  for  home ;  and 
you — you  must  learn,  Rosabel,  how  to  conduct 
yourself  properly  in  a  new  situation.  1  am,  on 
the  whole,  pleased  that  it  is  so." 

"  My  dearest  papa," — was  all  that  Rosabel 
could  utter. 

"  Rosa,  my  dear,  why  those  tears  ? — Come 
hither, '  child — confide  in  me — throw  yourself 
upon  your  father's  love,  Rosa,"  said  Sir  John, 
tenderly  kissing  her,  as  she  threw  her  arms 
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round  bis  neck,  and  hid  her  face  upon  his 
shoulder.  "  Upon  my  word,  Rosa,  one  would 
conjecture  that  it  were  a  marriage  scheme  to 
be  broken  off,  rather  than  one  meeting  with 
the  full  and  pleased  consent  of  a  father,  who 
wishes  for  nothing  but  to  see  bis  children  vir- 
tuously happy." 

"  Then,  never  let  me  marry  him"  answered 
Rosabel,  passionately ;  "  for  I  never  could  be 
happy — I  never  could  either  love  or  respect 
him — "  she  was  going  to  add,  but,  afraid  of 
leading  to  a  disclosure,  the  words  died  away 
upon  her  lips. 

She  resumed,  more  composedly,  and  in  a 
manner  still  more  determined : — 

"  You  will  do  me  the  greatest  favour,  dearest 
papa,  if  you  will  not  ask  me  to  think  of  marry* 
ing  Captain  Ashbrook — she  gasped  for  breath 
— if  you  will  allow  me  to  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  affair ;  and  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
tell  him,  that  I  never  wish  to  see  him  again." 
She  ended ;  and,  sitting  down,  buried  her  face 
in  her  handkerchief,  and  wept  and  sobbed  with 
the  vehemence  of  youth — of  youth,  vehement 
alike  in  its  sorrows  and  in  its  pleasures. 

Sir  John  looked  extremely  grave;  but  he 
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was  not  a  man  to  reply  to  passion  in  its  own 
language;  and,  moved  as  he  was,  by  Rosabel's 
agony,  he  repressed  the  tear  and  sigh  to  which 
parental  love  gave  birth,  and  he  might,  perhaps, 
to  common  observers,  have  been  deemed  phleg- 
matic upon  this  occasion. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  Rosabel  said,  with  great 
humility,  "  to  be  the  cause  of  disappointment  ; 
and  the  more,  papa,  that  I  have  given  you  no- 
thing but  trouble  all  my  life." 

"  Very  well,  Rosa  ;  be  it  so.  You  are  not 
singular  in  that  respect ;  others  have  done  the 
same,"  answered  her  father,  coldly  ;  for  he 
could  not  help  conceiving  that  some  feminine 
caprice,  some  fancied  difficulty,  actuated  his 
child  on  this  occasion.  "  There  is  no  reason 
to  fret  about  it,  then,  Rosabel  ;  the  thing  is 
decided." 

He  took  up  his  pen  and  began  to  write  ;  and 
Rosabel  again  saw  in  her  father  the  stern  and 
dreaded  parent,  to  whom  her  heart  could  never 
be  opened,  and  towards  whom  all  her  yearnings 
of  tender  love  must  be  repressed. 

"  If  you  have  quite  settled  this  rejection  in 
your  own  mind,"  Sir  John  resumed,  after  he 
had   allowed   Rosabel's  tears  fairly  to  subside 
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into  a  gentle  ca]m,  "  if  this  be  the  result  of 
reflection,  Rosabel,  and  of  a  strict  examination 
of  your  own  heart,  I  will  not  only  never  urge 
you  to  think  upon  the  matter  myself,  but  I  will 
put  your  decision  in  such  a  decided  form  to 
Captain  Ashbrook,  that  you  shall  be  annoyed 
with  no  farther  solicitations  from  him.  At  the 
same  time,"  he  added,  austerely,  "  I  shall,  be 
assured,  oppose  your  following  your  own  way- 
ward inclinations — for  they  are  wayward,  Ro- 
sabel, that  I  see — in  respect  to  any  connection 
that  I  may  deem  derogatory  to  my  family,  and 
disadvantageous  to  the  future  interests  of  your 
younger  brothers  and  sisters." 

He  spoke  somewhat  imperiously,  and,  rising, 
began  to  seal  some  letters  ;  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  the  affair  is  done  with  now,  and  I  do  not  wish 
for  any  further  conversation  on  the  subject." 

"  Good  night,  Rosabel,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  extending  bis  hand  to  her."  "  Go  to 
bed  ;  you  are  tired,  and  want  rest — good  night, 
my  love,"  he  added,  in  a  milder  voice,  as 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Rosabel's  pallid  and 
wretched  face,  whilst  she  hastened  from  the 
room. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

<%  Oh  Heaven!  were  man 

But  constant,  he  were  perfect : — that  one  error 
FilN  him  with  fault*." 

Winter's  Tale. 

Sill  John  kept  his  word.  He  put  Rosabel's 
determination  into  so  decided  a  form,  that  no 
ray  of  hope  would  have  remained  to  the 
rejected  suitor,  had  he  not  been  buoyed  up 
by  the  recollections  of  Rosabel's  unguarded 
indications  of  aflection,  and  by  the  avowal  of 
her  own  lips.  His  steps  were  bound  towards 
Hales  Hall,  when  he  met  a  messenger  with 
a  letter  in  his  hand.  He  opened  it  ;  and, 
to  save  further  explanation,  we  will  give  the 
contents. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

Last  night  I  had  some  conversation 
with  my  daughter  Rosabel,  on  the  subject  of 
the  preference  with  which  you  have  honoured 
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her,  and  the  proposals  which  you  made  to 
myself,  on  her  account.  Since  I  have  ever 
made  it  a  rale  not  to  controul  the  inclinations 
of  my  children  in  respect  to  matrimonial  con* 
nections,  I  have  the  painful  task  of  informing 
you,  that  all  hopes  of  the  honour  of  a  connec- 
tion between  the  two  families  are  destroyed  by 
my  daughter's  own  inclinations.  She  avers, 
and  I  regret  it,  I  assure  you,  that  she  cannot 
consent  to  any  encouragement  to  your  ad- 
dresses being  permitted ;  and  this  determina- 
tion has  been  submitted  by  her  to  me,  with  so 
much  decision,  that  I  have  promised  her  that 
her  inclinations  shall  not,  in  the  present  case, 
meet  with  any  violence  from  me.  Regretting, 
deeply,  this  resolution  on  the  part  of  my 
daughter,  and  with  sentiments  of  esteem  and 
respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  sir, 

Tour  faithful  servant, 

John  Fortrscue." 

"  This  must  be  some  stratagem,  some  diaboli- 
cal scheme  of  Mrs.  Waldegrave's,"  was  Captain 
Ashbrook's  first  idea.  His  next  impulse  was 
to  walk  off  sturdily  to  the  Hall,  pacing  along 
the  pathway  with  a  vehemence  indicative  of 
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wounded  pride  and  passion  ;  for  he  was  one 
whom  worldly  cares  had,  as  vet,  touched  not ; 
and  a  temper,  at  once  generous  and  irritable, 
had,  hitherto,  displayed  the  former  quality  only, 
for  circumstances  had  not  conspired  to  rouse 
the  latter.  He  approached,  therefore,  the  Hall 
with  a  gait  more  than  usually  erect,  a  com- 
plexion more  than  usually  glowing,  and  ad- 
vanced immediately  to  the  library,  where  Sir 
John  sat.  Yet,  as  he  entered  the  room,  hopes 
and  fears,  upon  which  the  happiness  of  his  fu- 
ture life  seemed  to  hang,  subdued  his  naturally 
high  spirit.  The  colour  faded  from  his  face, 
and  the  young,  and  brave,  and  fortunate,  and 
accomplished  soldier  stood  in  the  presence  of 
Sir  John,  pale  and  humble,  as  the  unhappy 
cause  of  his  disappointment  had  been  on  the 
preceding  evening. 

Sir  John  rose  formally,  and  gravely  extended 
his  hand.  There  was  not  a  ray  of  hope  to  be 
discerned  in  his  countenance,  as  he  said — 

"  Captain  Ashbrook,  I  hope  you  arc  aware 
that  I  could  not  help  this.  I  hope  you  are 
aware  that  I  cannot  controul  the  inclinations 
of  my  daughter. — But  I  will  not  insult  you  so 
much  as  to  suppose  you  could  wish. — ,r 
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"  No,"  replied  Captain  Ashbrook,  with  a 
deep-drawn  sigh, — "  that,  indeed,  were  wholly 
out  of  the  question.  If  your  daughter,  if  Ro- 
sabel,— but  excuse  me,  Sir  John,"  he  added, 
impatiently  turning  away  towards  the  window, 
— "  allow  me  to  say — I  cannot  understand  her 
conduct,  I  cannot  explain — in  other  words, 
if  I  may  not  be  permitted  to  hope,  if  I  am 
to  despair — if  I  am  to  be  discarded,"  he  added, 
with  a  bitter  smile,  "  let  me  be  convinced, — 
let  me  hear  her  determination  from  her  own 
lips." 

"Oh!  certainly ;  but  allow  me,  Captain  Ash- 
brook, to  say,  that  I  have  promised  Rosabel  she 
shall  be  distressed  by  no  solicitations,  either  on 
your  part,  or  on  mine.  Time  might  do  much 
for  her — and  certain  acquaintance,  and  indeed 
intimacies,  into  which  I  have  unguardedly  per* 
mitted  her  to  run,  may  in  time  be  set  aside — 
and  foolish  predilections  be  overcome  My  re- 
commendation would  be  to  wait  wit!  patience; 
to  take  her  present  denial ;  and  to  trust  to  cir- 
cumstances to  make  that  impression  upon  her 
heart,  which  I  have  no  doubt  would  eventually 
occur." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  replied  Captain  Ash- 
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brook,  somewhat  haughtily,  "to  give  me  the 
benefit  of  your  advice.  I  feel  honoured  by 
your  good  wishes  for  my  success ;  but  I  am  ill 
calculated  for  the  course  which  you  recom- 
mend ;  patience  is  not  one  of  my  virtues.  I 
wish  to  know  my  fate  at  once;  if  adverse,  I 
shall  learn  how  to  bear  it." 

Sir  John,  in  his  turn,  looked  grave  and  a 
little  displeased.  "  Rosabel  will,  in  that  case," 
he  said,  calmly,  "  be  disposed,  I  presume,  to 
settle  your  mind  upon  the  subject"  He  rang 
the  bell.  "  Tell  Miss  Rosabel  Fortescue  that 
I  wish  her  to  come  here  immediately. —  Of 
course,  Captain  Ashbrook,  this  interview  will 
take  place  in  my  presence.  If  any  hesitation 
on  my  daughter's  part  should  appear,  you  will 
avail  yourself,  if  you  choose  it,  of  a  private 
conversation,  and  enquiry  into  her  motives." 
Captain  Ashbrook  bowed,  and  a  silence  of  some 
duration  ensued.  Sir  John  sat  immoveable,  his 
eyes  sternly  fixed  upon  the  fire.  Captain  Ash- 
brook sat, also  immoveably,but  listened  with  in- 
tense apprehensiveness  for  the  coming  step  of 
Rosabel.  A  door  was  closed  and  a  step  heard ; 
it  turned  away,  it  was  not  hers:  a  cheerful 
voice  was  heard  in  the  lobby ;  that  surely  could 
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not  be  hers — no,  it  was  Howard's;  she  came 
not ;  and  the  heart  of  the  young  and  ardent 
lover  sank  within  him,  at  this  confirmation  of 
his  worst  fears. 

Sir  John  again  rose,  and  again  rang  the  bell 
impatiently*  A  second  message  was  sent,  so 
imperative,  that,  in  those  days  of  filial  subjec- 
tion, it  could  not  be  disputed.  A  pause  more 
agitating  than  the  first  ensued ;  at  length  adoor 
was  heard  gently  closing — then  a  soft,  slow, 
unwilling  step;  then  a  low  tap  at  the  door — it 
was  Rosabel. 

It  seemed  cruel  thus  to  force  her  into  colli- 
sion with  what  she  evidently  so  much  dreaded. 
Captain  Ashbrook  had  been  angry — and  not 
without  a  cause — he  bad  felt  himself  slighted, 
cast  off,  tantalized,  and  perhaps  deceived ;  yet, 
as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  face  upon  which 
they  had  been  often  fondly  riveted,  and  as  for 
an  instant  he  met  hers,  every  supposed  injury 
was  forgotten.  He  longed  to  rush  forward  and 
claim  her  as  his  own  Rosabel,  who  could  never 
thus  mean  to  torture  him;  but  his  fond,  re- 
proachful glance  was  unrepaid ;  and  there  was 
something  in  her  mien  and  manner  which 
threw  him  at  a  distance,  that  even  in  the  earliest 
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hours  of  their  acquaintance  he  bad  never  ex- 
perienced before. 

"  Rosabel,"  said  Sir  John,  "you  are  come  to 
answer  for  yourself.  In  my  younger  days  a 
father's  reply  would  have  been  sufficient: 
Captain  Ashbrook  judges  differently  ;  and  I 
think,  Rosabel,  from  what  you  have  yourself  let 
drop,  that  you  have  given  such  encouragement 
to  Captain  Ashbrook's  hopes,  that  you  are 
bound  to  unfold  the  reason  of  your  not  fulfilling 
those  expectations." 

He  spoke  in  measured  phrase. — Ah !  how 
easy  is  it  so  to  do  when  the  heart  is  but  slightly 
interested ;  but  his  speech,  though  well  con- 
cocted, failed  for  some  moments  to  elicit  a 
reply. 

"  Speak,  Rosabel,"  said  her  father ;  "  Captain 
Ashbrook  wishes  to  urge  no  suit  that  is  un- 
pleasant to. you.  He  has  honoured  you  with 
the  highest  proof  of  his  respect  and  esteem 
that  a  man  can  bestow,  and  you  are  bound  to 
say  whether  you  cannot  repay  those  feelings 
with  reciprocal  feelings,  and  whether — " 

"  I  cannot  return  those  feelings  with  re- 
ciprocal feelings,"  Rosabel  broke  forth  hastily, 
interrupting  her  father,  as  if  anxious  at  once  to 
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decide  the  subject — as  if,  indeed,  that  decision 
came,  as  perhaps  at  that  moment  it  did,  directly 
from  the  workings  of  her  own  heart. 

She  would  have  turned  away  for  the  door, 
but,  as  she  changed  her  position,  her  eye  rested 
for  an  instant  upon  the  countenance  of  Captain 
Ashbrook;  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  disarmed 
by  the  wounded  affection,  the  deep  mortifica- 
tion, the  overwhelming  distress  which  marked 
that  countenance.  Rosabel  stood  for  an  instant 
irresolute:  the  scene  would,  at  this  crisis,  have 
made  a  not  indifferent  picture.  The  compli- 
cated feelings  of  the  astounded  and  perhaps 
indignant  lover;  in  the  prime  of  age  and  ma- 
turity of  mental  vigour,  when  every  sentiment 
was  perfected  and  ennobled  by  some  degree  of 
experience  and  reflection :  the  youth  of  the  other 
party  ;  Rosabel — her  girlish  tresses,  in  this  her 
ordinary  attire,  scarcely  gathered  up  under 
the  bodkin  or  comb ;  the  innocence  of  girlhood 
still  characterizing  the  pervading  expression  of 
her  delicate,  though  not  strictly  symmetrical 
features;  whilst  the  passions  with  which  our 
maturer  years  are  blessed,  or  cursed,  cast  but  a 
fleeting  influence  upon  the  changes  of  a  coun- 
tenance so  varying  and  flexible,  that  scarcely 
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was  traced  one  sentiment  in  the  beaming  glance 
of  a  face  thus  "brightly  mutable,"  when  it  was 
quickly  chased  by  another. 

Half  way  in  intensity  of  feeling  between  his 
daughter  and  Captain  Ashbrook,  was  Sir  John ; 
his  fine  and  reflective  countenance  lighted  up 
with  an  affectionate  earnestness,  when  turned 
for  an  instant  towards  his  daughter,  and  per- 
haps expressive  the  more  from  the  slight  in- 
firmity of  the  baronet ;  an  infirmity  which, 
when  it  does  not  exist  in  any  great  degree, 
gives,  in  my  opinion,  a  peculiar  interest  to  the 
person  so  affected,  softens  the  harsh  and  power- 
ful-minded man  by  an  innate  sense  of  depend- 
ence upon  others,  and  bestows  upon  the  humble 
and  gentle  an  additional  claim  to  our  attention 
and  assistance.     But  to  return  to  our  subject 

A  silence  followed  this  first  exposition  of 
Rosabel's  feelings.  Captain  Ashbrook,  con- 
founded no  less  than  humiliated,  would  have 
thought  that  he  did  not  hear  aright,  had  not  his 
mind  reverted  to  the  hesitation  which  Rosabel 
had  displayed  upon  his  avowal  of  his  attach- 
ment; her  dislike  to  an  explicit  proposal  to 
her  father;  and  her  dejection  and  vacillation 
altogether  upon  that  occasion.      A  few  mo- 
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ments  of  bitter  reflection  shewed  bim,  as  he 
thought,  her  feelings  all  in  their  true  light;  it 
was  evident  either  that  she  did  not  know  her 
own  mind,  or  that  some  other  predilection 
interfered  with  any  progress  which  he  conld 
hope  to  make  in  her  affections. 

The  silence  was,  therefore,  broken  by  his 
rising  to  depart.  Rosabel  started  when  she 
saw  him  draw  his  military  cloak  round  him. 

Sir  John  then  spoke.  "  Rosa,  my  love,  have 
you  well  considered  this  matter?  Pause, before 
you  reject,  and  reject  for  ever,  an  offer  which  I 
had  fondly  hoped  would  have  decided  your  des- 
tiny for  life.  Think,  Rosabel,  of  what  you  re- 
linquish." 

"  Oh  !  Sir  John,"  cried  Captain  Ashbrook, 
impatiently,  "  why  urge,  why  distress  your 
daughter  ?  I  see — ,  I  know — ,  I  am  satisfied. 
I  have  fondly  and  foolishly  indulged  in  hopes 
which — which  I  shall  learn  in  time  to  relin- 
quish without  regret.  He  spoke  proudly  and 
even  coldly;  for  it  is  the  strongest  affections 
which  turn,  when  unrequited,  to  bitterness.  Yet 
still  he  lingered,  and  again  be  looked  for  one 
short  moment  at  Rosabel. 
"For  that  I  am  truly  grieved,"  said  Sir  John ; 


"  I  iini  truly  grieved,  Captain  Asbbrook,  tlmt 
such  hopes  should  have  been  thoughtlessly  held 
out  to  you,  anil  I  blame  Rosabel  for  it  severely, 

tier  youth,  her  reckless,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  mid, 
wayward,  disjiosilion  must  plead  her  excuse." 
"  Rosabel,  yon  have  been  much  lo  blame,  wince 
you  have  wantonly  destroyed  the  — " 

"Only  let  me  entreat  that  you  will  not  blame 
her,"  said  Captain  Asbbrook,  earnestly, — "  that 
you  will  rutlier  blame  me,  who  have  presumed 
too  far.  Our  affections  are  not  in  our  own 
nower,"  be  added,  with  much  agitation,  anil, 
turning  hastily  away,  he  again  prepared  to  leave 
(he  room. 

"  Uo-abcl,"  said  Sir  John,  sternly,  for  lie 
beard  not  the  whole  of  Captain  Ashhrook's 
speech,  yet  saw  the  distress  of  mind  in  which 
it  was  uttered — "Rosabel,  onco  more  answer 
me.  Is  this  a  childish  trick,  a  piece  of  girlish 
romantic  subterfuge,  or  is  it,  as  you  assured  me, 
thf  deliberate  resolution  of  your  judgment  and 
affections?  1  insist  upon  an  instant  and  candid 
reply."  He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and,  turning  to 
Rosabel,  his  firm  and  imperative  manner  acted 
in  r  manner  contrary  to  its  usual  influence,  and 
roused  her  innate  though  dormant  courage. 
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"I  wish  for  all  engagements  between  me  and 
Captain  Ashbrook  to  cease,"  was  ber  firm  and 
audible  reply. 

"  Of  that  I  am  already  convinced,"  said 
Captain  Ashbrook,  in  a  tone  equally  firm  and 
audible;  yet  his  voice  softened  and  his  counte- 
nance expressed  a  real  despondency,  as  he 
added,  "  Sir  John,  why  press  this  matter 
farther  ?  I  mean  not  to  crave,  I  assure  you, 
for  a  measure  of  reluctant  favour,  for  an  affec- 
tion of  duty.  Happier  far  as  I  am — wedded  to 
my  sword,"  he  continued,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  hilt  of  a  slender  weapon  which,  in  con- 
formity with  a  custom  not  then  abolished,  he 
still  wore.  "  Do  not  blame  your  daughter.  It 
is  well  for  me  that  I  aiti  thus  undeceived  before 
my  happiness  is  irrevocably  entangled."  And, 
bowing  to  Sir  John,  without  another  look  at 
Rosabel,  who  stood  mute,  statue-like,  her  in- 
most feelings  betrayed  only  by  the  working  of 
Tier  hands,  the  heavings  of  her  bosom — without 
awaiting  for  any  chance  of  a  reply,  or  glimpse 
of  future  relenting  kindness — the  disappointed 
lover  hastened  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


SOME  months  elapsed,  after  (his  conversation, 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  particular  inci- 
dent. Summer  was  far  advanced,  and  Mrs. 
VV  aide-grave  and  Miss  Alice  had  recovered 
from  the  unco  in  fort  able  state  of  conjecture 
which  they  were  in,  as  to  the  reasons  of  Sir 
John's  hasty  summons  of  Rosabel  home ; 
Captain  Ashbrook's  long  interview  with  Sir 
John;  Rosabel's  participation  in  that  interview; 
and  many  other  little  particulars  which  it  were 
tedious  to  mention.  Few  of  her  relations  had 
marked  the  change  in  Rosabel  herself,  and  not 
wen  hi-r  father  had  seen  all  that  she  had  suffered 
since  her  return  home.  Had  her  mother  been 
•live,  she  would  have  confided  her  sorrows  and 
een  relieved;  bat  her  father,  whilst  lie  loved  her 
rawed,  hv  his  cliillinc,  and  more  than 
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ever  chilling,  manner,  all  explanation  of  her 
seemingly  strange  conduct  Rosabel  saw  that 
he  was  very  angry  with  her ;  and,  whilst  she 
pined  under  the  unmerited  condemnation,  she 
could  not  bear  to  unfold  circumstances  which, 
whilst  they  justified  her  decision,  would  cover 
Captain  Ashbrook  with  obloquy.  For  a  while, 
the  virtuous  indignation  which  a  well-principled 
female  mind  ever  feels  at  crimes  such  as  his, 
sustained  her,  and  kept  up  the  horror  which 
she  felt  at  ever  receiving  addresses  of  love 
from  him.  Sometimes,  indeed,  doubts  passed 
across  her,  whether  she  might  not  have  been 
deceived :  could  it  indeed  be  true  ?  Yet,  had 
she  not  seen  the  victim  ;  had  she  not  heard  the 
heart-rending  particulars  ?  The  facts  were, 
alas!  undoubted.  She  shuddered  when  she  re- 
membered how  narrow  had  been  her  escape 
from  an  union  with  selfish  libertinism,  and 
justly  felt  that  any  lot  were  preferable  to  that. 
Tet,  whilst  she  blamed,  why  was  it  that  she 
pitied  him  too?  Why  was  it  that  his  name 
still  riveted  her  attention ;  that  his  health,  his 
prospects,  his  occupations,  to  which  frequent 
allusions  were  made,  still  interested  her  more 
than  any  other  passing  conversation  ?    She  felt 
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humbled  when  she  reflected  that  it  was  so;  she 
almost  hated  herself  that  she  could  not  ade- 
quately hate  him  ;  that  the  remembrance  of  his 
last  reproachful  look,  the  tones  of  bis  voice  when 
she  had  last  heard  him  speak,  at  once  indignant 
and  desponding,  still  again  and  again  recurred 
in  her  moments  of  solitude  ;  and  many  were 
these  moments.  Harassed  by  these  contending 
feelings,  and  fearful  that  any  one  in  whom  she 
might  confide  might  blame  her  for  not  being 
able  to  controul  them,  Rosabel  tracked  the 
scenes  of  her  comparatively  happy  infancy  dis- 
consolate. Her  health  was  naturally  too  strong 
to  be  materially  affected  by  sorrow  as  yet; 
nevertheless,  her  indifferent  and  languid  air, 
her  slow  and  deviating  pace,  might,  had  there 
been  any  one  interested  in  observing  her,  have 
marked  her  out  as,  what  she  really  was,  the 
ghost  of  the  once  joyous  Rosabel — Rosabel 
without  her  animal  spirits— without  her  laugh — 
without  the  elasticity  and  hope  of  youth. 

Her  father  was  changed  to  her : — she  met  his 
altered  eye  almost  without  a  pang ;  for  it  seem- 
ed to  inflict  but  a  small  portion  of  her  misery. 
May,  glorious  May,  came,  and  passed  away, 
and  the  brightness  of  all  around  her  gladdened 
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her  not.  Her  sorrows  would  have  been  insup- 
portable, had  not  one  consolation,  unknown  to 
her  till  then,  gradually  asserted  its  influence 
over  her  mind,  and  raised  it  from  the  dust. 

An  all-directing  and  pervading  Providence, 
by  whose  decree  she  was  thus  chastened,  had 
been  of  late  much  in  her  thoughts.  Never 
bad  she  reflected  upon  religious  matters,  until 
she  went  to  Southwell.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
youthful  mind  to  be  wholly  without  impulses 
of  occasional  devotion,  unless  it  be  habitually 
hardened  or  grossly  ignorant  Religion,  as  a 
principle,  must,  however,  be  taught;  and  in 
Rosabel  it  had  never  been  inculcated  but  as  a 
form.  She  bad  even  regarded  its  observances  as 
a  task ;  her  prayer  had  been  uttered  raechani- 
cally,  the  Scriptures  perused  as  a  duty,  systema- 
tically, so  much  and  no  more,  and  willingly 
exchanged  for  a  play-book,  or  for  light  and 
frivolous  conversation.  If  she  had  borne  her 
early  wrongs  with  any  degree  of  submission, 
it  was  for  her  father's  sake,  and  not  because 
her  aims  took  a  higher  direction.  But  now, 
her  humbled  and  dejected  spirit  was  fain  to  rest 
itself  upon  some  anchor  of  comfort.     She  was 
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the  stricken  deer,  whom  every  hope  had  aban- 
doned, save  one ;  and  she  knew  and  felt,  that, 
whilst  her  conduct  was  condemned  by  her  fa- 
ther, as  capricious  and  even  dishonourable,  and 
secretly  blamed,  no  doubt,  by  Captain  Ashbrook, 
to  Him  who  sees  in  secret  it  was  justified,  as 
the  result  of  an  innocent  though  erring  heart. 
By  Mrs.  Evelyn  she  had  been  first  taught,  both 
by  means  of  precept  and  practice,  to  know,  that 
if  we  6eek  the  aid  of  Divine  grace,  we  shall 
not  seek  it  in  vain.  Even  the  simple  and 
illiterate  Mary  had  sought  and  felt  its  influence ; 
and  Rosabel  remembered,  with  heart-thrilling 
emotion,  the  comfort  which  religious  dependance 
bad  bestowed  upon  the  latter  hours  of  the  poor 
penitent.  By  degrees  (for  it  was  no  sudden  in- 
spiration of  the  quickening  spirit,  no  rapturous 
and  fallacious  call,  but  the  slow  effect  of  secret 
reasonings  with  her  own  mind,  prompted  by 
the  merciful  goodness  of  the  God  of  all  con- 
solation) Rosabel  began,  habitually,  to  refer 
every  event  to  His  will ;  to  learn  the  duty  of 
submission,  the  fruitlessness  of  murmuring ;  to 
see  that  the  events  of  her  life  were  chalked  out 
by  a  higher  power  than  by  the  unruly  "  wills 
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and  affections  of  sinful  men/' — and  she  ex- 
perienced, for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the 
balm  of  religious  comfort. 

It  was  whilst  her  mind  was  thus  gradually 
trained  to  better  things  than  her  early  disposi- 
tions indicated,  that  an  event  occurred  in  the 
family.  Charlotte,  who  had  been,  of  late, 
much  from  home,  had  received  an  offer  of 
marriage.  The  condition  of  the  proposing 
party  was  in  every  way  suitable.  He  was 
young,  and  had  a  good  estate,  was  of  an  irre- 
proachable character,  not  very  good-looking, 
but  pronounced  by  Mrs.  Waldegrave  and  Miss 
Alice  to  be,  what  tbey  considered,  a  "  very  pro- 
per kind  of  young  man."  Charlotte,  who  had 
never  testified  much  partiality  for  any  one,  who 
had  tried  to  attract  Captain  Ashbrook  at  Mrs. 
Waldegrave's  mandate,  and  shaken  off  one  or 
two  young  fox-hunters  at  her  aunt's  bidding, 
now  fell  in  love  by  particular  desire  of  Mrs. 
Waldegrave  and  Miss  Alice;  authorized  Mr. 
Spooner  to  apply  to  Sir  John ;  was  properly  hys- 
terical on  the  occasion,  and  actually  deviated  so 
far  from  her  usual  frigidity  as  to  enfold  Rosabel 
once  more  with  sisterly  affection  in  her  arms. 
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"  Rosa,  why  do  you  not  rejoice?  You  turn 
your  head  away. —  1  fear  you  are  displeased  at 
your  sister's  good  fortune,"  was  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave's  pleasing  observation. 

"  I  alwuvs  thought  vou  would  be  so  glad,'' 
said  Charlotte. 

"  And  it  is  so  natural  that  Charlotte  should 
be  married  first,' '  observed  Aunt  Alice. 

"  We  shall  only  be  twelve  miles  off,"  added 
Charlotte. 

"It  is  so  fair  that  the  eldest  should  be  mar- 
ried first,"  reiterated  weak  Aunt  Alice. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  remarked  Mrs.  Waldegrave, 
condescendingly,  "  that  Captain  Ash  brook 
should  have  gone  away  without  indicating 
his  intentions ;  that  is  doubtless  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  Rosa's  sad  looks. — One  or 
other  of  you  young  ladies  he  certainly  ought 
to  have  proposed  for. — " 

"  Oh!  it  will  come  about,"  cried  Charlotte, 
with  more  than  usual  animation.  "  lie  is  to 
return  to  Ashbrook,  before  he  goes  abroad. — 
My  Lady  Lovaine  tells  me  so.  Mr.  Spooner 
is  very  intimate  with  him,  Rosa;  and  as  people 
will  talk  of  the  future  sometimes  (won't  they, 
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Aunt  Waldegrave  ?) — we  were  talking  yester- 
day of  who  were  the  proper  county  set  to  visit. 
We  mean  to  begin  as  we  end  ;  and,  I  assure 
you,  Captain  Ashbrook  has  a  high  place  in 
Mr.  Spooner's  esteem." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Waldegrave.  "  It  would  be  a 
great  feather  in  Rosa's  cap,  should  Captain 
Ashbrook  ever  honour  her  with  his  preference ; 
and  I  do  not  despair,  when  once  you,  my  love, 
are  fairly  out  of  the  way." 


VOL.  if.  F 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow." 

Shaksprare, 


Captain  Ashbrook  had  studiously  avoided 
showing  any  degree  of  pique,  or  manifesting  any 
hostility  towards  Sir  John  Fortescue  or  Rosabel. 
It  is  true,  that  bis  visits  at  Hales  Hall  were  dis- 
continued, and  that  he  refused  invitations  when 
asked  expressly  to  meet  Sir  John  and  his  family; 
but  he  evinced  a  desire  still  to  maintain  a  friendly 
understanding  with  these, his  nearest  neighbours, 
whilst  it  was,  at  the  same  time, evident  that  hedid 
not  intend  to  renew  any  intimacy.  Reports  pre- 
vailed that  be  was  making  preparations  to  join  bis 
regiment,  from  which  he  had  had  leave  of  absence. 
At  one  time  it  was  said  that  he  was  absolutely 
gone ;  but  he  re-appeared,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  his  military  movements  were  deferred 
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until  the  autumn.  Lord  and  Lady  Lovaine  were 
in  London ;  and  Rosabel  found  that  her  rejection 
of  their  relative  and  heir  continued  to  be  a  secret 
from  the  rest  of  the  county  gossips,  and  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  fairly  forgotten  by  every  one, 
except  herself. 

Meanwhile,  she  had  a  pleasing  and  yet  an* 
xious  duty  to  perform,  which  tended  to  draw  her 
thoughts,  in  some  measure,  from  her  vexations. 
Martha,  the  kind  and  faithful  nurse  of  her  ten* 
der  age,  having  been  pensioned  off  as  no  longer 
required,  had  retired  to  her  native  village  of 
Ashbrook,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Hales 
Hall,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  Captain  A*h- 
brook's  residence.    To  none  of  her  subsequent 
charges  had  Martha  attached  herself  with  the 
same  fondness  as  to  Rosabel*     There  are  some 
characters  peculiarly  qualified  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  those  beneath  them  ;  and  Rosabel  was 
one  of  these.     Her  virtues  were  all  of  a  kind 
which  they  could  comprehend,  and  her  faults  of 
a  nature  which  they  could  forgive,  and  even 
palliate.     Imprudent,  careless,  and  generous 
persons  are  likely  to  be  the  favourites  of  ser- 
vants, and  of  others  of  limited  education  and 
contracted  views ;  for  by  them  prudence  and 

F  2 
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economv  are  confounded  with  meanness  and 
cunning.  Martha  could  never  thoroughly  at- 
tach herself  to  the  Warner  interests:  Miss 
Warner  was  too  good  and  too  wise  for  her ; 
Miss  Amy  too  "  yea—  n<iy  C  Mr.  Henry  was 
not  to  he  compared  to  Master  Hubert,  whose 
very  wildness  and  unmanageableness  obtained 
for  him  the  dangerous  appellation  of  a  boy  of 
spirit.  Hut  Martha's  health  was  now  declining, 
and  she  sent  for  dear  Miss  Rosabel  to  come  and 
see  her,  just  to  have  some  one  to  whom  she 
could  talk  of  her  aches  and  pains;  and  Rosaln  I 
was  certain  to  obey  the  summons. 

It  was  some  Years  since  thev  had  met;  for 
Martha  had  been  visiting  nieces  and  grand 
nieces,  and  had  onlv  just  settled  down  at 
Ashbrook.  Her  cottage  was  comfortable* ;  and 
Rosabel  recugni'/ed  sundry  little  gifts  of  her 
own,  and  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  to  their 
former  nurse  :  some  wretched  landscapes  of 
her  own,  which  had  been  thought  by  Martha 
and  herself  very  superior,  as  juvenile  per- 
formances, and  which  were  now  framed  and 
glazed,  and  hung  up  round  the  apartment. 
Then  there  was  a  large  old-fashioned  broach, 
kept  in  an  ivory  box,  one  of  those  oval  broaches 
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with  a  mother-of-pearl  ground ;  this  contained 
the  hair  of  all  the  family  united,  in  one  little 
circlet  of  small  pearls,  and  comprised  locks  of 
every  tint,  from  the  fair  tresses  of  Charlotte, 
to  the  rich  chesnut  of  Rosabel ;  and  this  relic, 
which  had  been  the  united  present  of  the  whole 
family,  upon  Martha's  leaving  them,  was  still 
shown  to  comers  in,  with  no  small  degree  of 
that  pride  which  valued  and  attached  servants 
feel  in  the  very  bond  of  servitude. 

"  So,  Martha,  you  are  at  home  at  last," 
said  Rosabel,  looking  round  with  complacency  ; 
44  I  suppose  you  will  expect  me  to  come  to  see 
you  very  often.  Have  you  had  any  visitors 
from  the  Hill  ?" 

"  No ;  but  Miss  Warner  has  sent  me  a  warm 
cloak,  and  master — Mr.  Warner,  I  mean — a 
pair  of  blankets.  Miss  Amy  talks  of  coming; 
— but  I  have  bad  Captain  Ashbrook  here  al- 
ready." 

u  Indeed !"  said  Rosabel ;  "  I  suppose  he 
will  consider  you,  although  Mr.  Warner  does 
pay  your  rent  for  you,  as  one  of  his  tenants." 
The  allusion  brought  up  certain  recollections, 
and  the  unimportant  speech  was  followed  by  a 
sigh. 
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"  Do  folks  sav  vou  are  looking  well,  Miss 

Rosa  ?" 

-'  I  really  do  not  know  what  they  say,  nor 
even  care,"  answered  Ro-abel.  "  Are  you  able 
to  go  to  church,  Martha  ?" 

"  Ah,  no ! — but  it's  almost  as  good  as  a  sermon 
to  hear  Captain  Ashbrook  talk — how  that  re- 
ligion, and  the  wavs  of  Providence,  was  such 
a  comfort  in  affliction,  and  so  forth  ;  it  was  like 
a  written  book." 

"  He  talk  of  the  comforts  of  religion  !"  cried 
Rosabel ;  "  he—what  can  he  know  about  it  ? 
a  young,  thoughtless  man  like  him/'  she 
added,  checking  herself  and  assuming  a  calm 
tone. 

"  But  it's  not  only  talk,  with  him;  the  house- 
keeper has  furnished  my  cupboard,  by  his  good 
pleasure,"  replied  Martha,  opening  a  three- 
cornered  cupboard,  on  the  shelves  of  which 
stood  a  goodly  array  of  cups  and  saucers  ; 
"and  has  stocked  me  with  the  best  of  linens 
too — sure  enough,  I  am  in  luck's  way." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it,"  answered  Rosabel, 
a  little  softened.  "  Unhappily,  Martha,  1  who 
love  you,  perhaps  best  of  all,  can  do  but  little 
for  vou.     Had   my   poor  mother  been  alive,  it 
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would  have  been  otherwise — I  could  have  in- 
fluenced her,  you  know,  Martha  ;  as  it  is,  per- 
haps, since  Charlotte  is  going  to  be  married,  I 
may,  probably,  after  all,  be  at  the  head  of  my 
father 's  house,  some  time  or  other,  Martha." 

"  So  I  was  saying  to  Captain  Ashbrook, 
Miss  Rosa." 

"  To  Captain  Ashbrook! — and  bow  came 
you  to  mention  my  name  to  him,  Martha?" 
asked  Rosabel,  her  face  flushing  with  dis- 
pleasure. 

41  Oh !  I  was  only  shewing  him  that  there 
broach,  and  he  found  out  which  of  them  locks 
was  your  hair  directly.  And,  says  I,  Miss 
Rosabel  will  be  Miss  Fortescue  soon  now ; 
that  is,  if  she  don't  marry." 

"  Well  ?"  said  Rosabel,  angry  with  herself 
for  wishing  to  hear  any  more. 

"  Oh !  he  made  no  words  upon  the  matter 
at  all,  Miss  Rosa,  but  got  up  and  looked  out  at 
the  door ;  and  I  just  then  made  bold  to  say, 
that  I  hoped  Sir  John  would  not  let  you  throw 
yourself  away ;  whereupon  he  just  said  (  no, 
be  hoped  he  would  not,'  and  with  that  he  was 
off  across  the  road  in  a  minute." 
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"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him,  indeed,"  ex- 
claimed Rosabel,  indignantly  ;  "  there  is  not  the 
least  occasion  for  any  anxiety  upon  the  subject. 
1  am  old  enough,  Martha,  to  be  left  to  mv  own 
discretion,"  she  added,  in  the  same  high  kev  ; 
yet  some  thought  coming  across  her,  this  forced 
and  assumed  dignity  suddenly  gave  wav  ;  and, 
as  she  finished  the  speech,  she  burst  into  tears. 

Martha  looked  at  her,  concerned,  but  not 
surprised.  "  This  is  the  wav  vou  alwav<  was 
in,  Miss  Rosa  dear,  from  a  baby — high  spi.ited 
one  moment,  and  low  spirited  the  next.'' 

u  High-spirited  1  never  am  now,"  said  Ro- 
sabel, in  vain  endeavouring  to  check  the  flow 
of  grief  thus  unwittingly  called  into  play. 
k<  Never,  ne\er— but  what  matters  it? — nob' dv 
notices,  nobodv  cares  what  I  do,  or  what  be- 
comes  of  me,  Martha,"  she  added,  passion- 
atelv  :  and  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  this  ebulli- 
tion  of  grief  to  a  person  so  far  beneath  her  in 
rank  and  education,  she  added,  "  farewell, 
Martha,  farewell  ;  1  am  late4,  do  not  detain 
me  ;'  and  she  hastened  to  her  horse,  on  which 
she  had  ridden  to  A^hbrook.  and  quickly  dis- 
appeared. 
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The  old  woman  stood  at  ibe  cottage  door, 
and  looked  wistfully  after  the  young,  and 
lovely,  and  unhappy  being,  whom  she  had 
danced,  a  happy  infant,  in  her  arms,  and  whose 
joyousness  and  over-indulged  playfulness  were 
still  fresh  in  her  partial  nurse's  memory. 

"  She  has  got  into  some  scrape  now,"  thought 
the  old  nurse,  as  she  ruminated  over  the 
whole  of  the  conversation  ;  "  she  has  been 
unlucky  from  the  cradle."  And  many  a  con- 
jecture, in  her  solitary  moments,  did  this  well- 
meant  visit  of  Rosabel's  occasion  to  Martha. 

Of  course,  it  was  mentioned  to  Captain  Ash- 
brook,  on  his  next  call ;  for  Martha,  to  use 
her  own  language,  could  put  "two  and  two 
together,"  and  could  see  that  her  benefactor's 
attentions  to  her  had  their  source  in  the  recol- 
lection which  she  inspired  of  Rosabel's  flight 
from  home,  and  of  Martha's  maternal  care  of 
her  upon  that  occasion.  All  the  villagers  won- 
dered at  the  remarkable  respect  which  was 
paid  to  the  new-comer ;  for  Captain  Ashbrook 
was  usually  reserved,  although  kind,  to  his  de- 
pendants. Martha,  who,  like  old  spoiled  ser- 
vants, was  forward  in  her  speech  and  manner, 
and  overflowing  with  curiosity,  burned  to  see 
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Rosabel  and  Captain  Ashbrook  brought  into 
contact  with  each  other.  One  afternoon,  she 
had  in  vain  expected  Rosabel ;  the  shades  of 
evening  drew  on,  and  Martha  had  quite  given 
her  up,  when  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  renewed 
her  hopes.  She  was  overjoyed  when,  on  going 
to  the  door,  she  saw  her  young  lady,  because 
she  .was  sure  that  Captain  Ashbrook  would 
look  in  that  evening. 

"  Well, Martha?"  cried  Rosabel,  "  I  cannot 
stay  a  moment ;  next  week  Charlotte's  wed- 
ding is  to  be,  and  to-night  Hubert  comes  home; 
to-morrow,  Phillip — and  we  are  exceedingly 
busy  at  the  Hall." 

"  And  happy  too  ?"  asked  Martha,  peering 
cunningly  at  her  young  friend.  "  Happy  too, 
I  fancy  ?" 

"  Happy ! — oh,  yes !  I  suppose  so  ;  or  we 
are  to  be  happy,  when  the  wedding  is  all  over — 
I  bate  weddings." 

"  So  it  should  seem,"  said  Martha,  dryly. 
u  And  how  is  the  bride  to  be  dressed  ?  In  my 
lady's  best  point,  cleaned  up  and  trigged  up 
new  ?  or  in  what  new  furbelows? — and  who's 
to  be  there  ?" 

"  Oh  !  as  to  dress,  I  believe  it  is  all  settled 
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long  ago.  Charlotte  is  to  be,  as  you  say,  in 
lace ;  I  am  to  have  something  white,  inferior, 
of  course,  but  I  dare  say  very  handsome,  be- 
cause Mr.  Spooner  chose  it;  he  has  been  up 
to  London  on  purpose.  I'll  come  again  in  a 
day  or  two,  but  to-night  I  must  go,  Martha 
dear — see !  it  is  twilight  nearly,  and  absolutely 
a  star  or  two." 

"  The  road,  being  a  lane,  is  very  safe,"  an- 
swered Martha,  looking  about  her.  "  'Tie  not 
like  the  high-road,  with  them  tram  per s. — So, 
the  butler  told  me  yesterday  as  Lord  and  Lady 
Lovaine's  coming  down  from  London  o'pur- 
pose  for  the  wedding." 

"  So  I  heard,"  replied  Rosabel,  looking 
down,  mournfully ; — "  it  will  be  a  very  gay 
wedding." . 

"  And  there  will  be  a  ball,  won't  there  ? — 
And  Captain  Ashbrook's  to  be  there,  an't 
he?" 

"  Oh,  Martha,  Martha !  I  must  say  good 
night,"  cried  Rosabel,  as  if  struck  with  a 
sudden  panic  ;  for,  in  the  gathering  gloom, 
she  discerned,  at  a  little  distance,  Captain 
Asbbrook  himself  approaching.     His  air  and 
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^uit  were  too  familiar  to  her,  not  to  be 
tjuickly  perceived  ;  and  she  galloped  oft,  not- 
withstanding the  parting  query  of  Martha,  who 
meant  to  detain  her — 

4-  And  will  the  family  at  the  Hill  he  then*0" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


"  Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship.' 

Shakspearr. 


Hales  Hall  bad  been  for  some  time  in  a 
state  of  pleasing  commotion,  with  tbe  bustle 
of  preparation  for  Miss  Fortescue's  wedding. 
Mr.  Spooner  was  liberal  and  rich,  extremely 
good-natured ;  one  of  those  men  who  deal  in 
minutiae  ; — a  person  to  take  with  you  on  a  shop- 
ping expedition  ;  of  unwearied  patience,  that 
rare  virtue  in  the  male  sex ;  his  virtues  were 
all  in  tbe  small  line,  but  still  they  were  virtues. 
His  acquirements  corresponded  with  his  cha- 
racter :  be  wound  silk  beautifully,  and  engraved 
names  upon  cards  with  a  pen,  in  German 
capitals,  well  enough  to  puzzle  any  one ;  was 
famous  in  collecting  charades,  and  played  upon 
the  flute.  Love  seemed  to  him  nothing  but  an 
agreeable  recreation,  an  extension  of  his  affec- 
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tion  for  silks,  ribbons,  and  flounces,  to  the  per- 
son who  wore  them ;  and,  as  all  tbe  county 
said,  Mr.  Spooner  had  made  a  most  suitable 
choice ;  for  Charlotte  was  an  excellent  block 
to  hang  dresses  upon — every  thing,  as  Mr. 
Spooner  thought,  became  her  so  well :  and  that 
was  a  great  point  in  her  favour  with  him.  The 
bride  elect,  brought  up,  as  she  was,  to  think 
that  nothing  was  so  valuable  in  life  as  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a  suitable  establishment,  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  what  she  called  her 
choice,  but,  in  fact,  with  the  choice  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
degrave.  Her  intended  help-mate  was,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  "  devoted  to 
her."  Her  father,  though  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  rate  Mr.  Spooner  very  highly,  and 
though  be  always  fell  asleep  after  dinner  when 
they  were  alone  together,  was  evidently  pleased 
at  the  match ;  and  a  certain  importance,  which 
always  attends  tbe  happy,  chosen  fair  one  on 
these  occasions,  was  highly  agreeable  to  Char- 
lotte, AH,  therefore,  went  on  well ;  and  tbe 
course  of  true  love,  notion  this  occasion,  fretted 
by  opposition,  nor  disturbed  by  "  the  cataracts 
and  breaks"  of  an  over-sensibility,  ran  on 
smoothly,  perhaps  too  smoothly  to  interest  be- 
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holders,  bat  kept  from  stagnating  by  the  excite- 
ment of  chasing  plain  or  striped  velvets,  tissues 
or  taffetas,  barley-corn  satins  or  clouded  satins, 
and  other  important  subjects  of  discussion. 
Whilst  every  day  brought  a  fresh  detachment 
of  hats,  for  bonnets  were  not  then  at  all  in 
vogue,  and  plumes  and  dresses  from  London,  ar- 
rivals of  a  different  sort  took  place.  First  came 
Hubert,  after  a  residence  of  six  months  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  he  was  not  the  Hubert  who  bad  left 
the  parental  home.  Rosabel,  as  she  sprang  to 
meet  bim,  saw  a  change  in  her  brother's  de- 
portment, a  change  in  the  expression  of  his 
features,  that  struck  ber  painfully,  although  she 
could  not  define  in  what  it  consisted.  A  few 
short  months  of  gay  and  frivolous,  and  too  pro- 
bably dissipated,  society  bad  altered  (so  quick 
is  youth  in  catching  new  impressions !) — had 
lamentably  altered  Hubert.  The  change  was 
indescribable :  the  very  tone  of  his  sentiments 
was  changed  :  fashion,  money,  all  that  is  com- 
monly called  pleasure,  seemed  now  to  consti- 
tute the  object  of  his  being.  Virtue,  to  use  a 
vulgar  expression,  was  at  discount  with  him — 
so  soon  had  he  caught  the  tone  of  bis  elder 
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brother,  Phillip,  and  of  other  triflers  who  con- 
stituted Mr.  Phillip  Fortescue's  set 

This  last-mentioned  personage  was  one  of 
those  unpardonable  beings,  a  grave,  selfish,  re- 
solute,  haughty  rake.  Careless  morals,  accom- 
panied by  careless  manners  and  habits,  come 
to  us,  excused,  as  it  were,  by  the  very  dispo- 
sition of  the  possessor.  We  can  pardon  every 
thing  but  premeditated  evil-doing,  and  system- 
atized selfishness.  Charles  Surface  is,  never- 
theless, too  popular  a  character  among  us.  In- 
dulged impulses  soon  settle  into  habitual  vice ; 
and  the  difference  between  gay  and  grave  de- 
linquency is  chiefly  as  to  the  mode  of  practis- 
ing it. 

Between  the  brothers  there  was,  as  yet,  a 
marked  difference.  Hubert  could  still  look  up ; 
his  glance,  fearless,  still  met  that  of  others :  but 
Phillip  had  a  downcast,  sinister  look,  and  his 
eye  fell  at  the  moment  when  it  should  have  been 
raised  to  yours.  In  Hubert,  quick,  and  kindly, 
and  relenting  feelings  seemed  often  to  combat 
with  determined  self  indulgence,  and  with  ac- 
quired notions  of  libertinism.  But  Phillip, 
longer  inured  to  the  consciousness  of  an  evil 
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little  about  them.  He  passed  judgment  on  his 
sisters  with  the  decision  of  a  practised  connois- 
seur, who  had  made  the  grand  tour,  and  seen  all 
that  foreign  courts  could  afford  of  beauty  or  of 
fashion.  "  Charlotte,"  he  said,  "  was  well  enough, 
but  too  thin ;  wanted  style: — would  do  verv  well 
for  Mr.  Spooner."  Rosabel,  to  the  horror  of 
his  aunts,  who  with  uplifted  hands  deprecated 
this  judgment,  he  pronounced  to  be  "  the  hand- 
somest—indeed, passably  good  looking — a  fine 
girl.  Could  no  one  be  found  for  her? — What 
a  bore  to  have  so  manv  brothers  and  sisters  ! — 
how  many  were  there  ?  He  supposed  some 
half  dozen,  somewhere  or  other.  What  did 
Sir  John  mean  to  do  with  them  all  ?" 

"  Oh — Miss  Fortescue,"  was  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave\s  reply,  "  is  going  to  make,  as  you  see, 
an  unexceptionable  establishment ;  but  1  really 
cannot  answer  for  Rosa — she  is  so  wayward 
— and  the  gentlemen  do  not  take  to  her/' 

"  Is  there  not  a  Captain  Ashbrook  here- 
abouts?" asked  Phillip,  as  he  languidly  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  a  novel.  "  Why  won't  he 
do  for  Rosabel — Rosa,  as  you  call  her  ?  lie  is 
a  marrying  man,  1  presume  ? — at  least,  so  his 
cousin  Francis  Ashbrook  think*,  to  his  sorrow." 
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Mrs.  Waldegrave  and  Miss  Alice  exchanged 
looks. 

"  Here  is  Rosabel  to  answer  for  herself," 
said  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  grimly.  Rosa,  love," 
with  one  of  her  indescribable  east-wind  smiles, 
said  her  Aunt — "  Rosa,  we  are  all  so  concerned 
that  you  should  be  left  oat  of  this  wedding ; 
and  your  brother  has  mentioned  Captain  Ash- 
brook,  and  wishes  to  know  what  you  say  to 
him." 

"  When  you  make  your  choice,"  said  Phillip, 
conceitedly,  and  with  great  condescension, 
"look  out  for  family  first,  if  you  please — I 
don't  wish  to  have  any  body  brought  into  the 
family — and  then,  money — money  is  the  grand 
ingredient :  do  not  expect  me  to  own  a  heap  of 
poor  relations." 

"  Neither  should  I  wish  it,"  replied  Rosabel, 
coldly.  "  When  I  degrade  myself,  Phillip, 
depend  upon  it  you  would  be  the  last  person  I 
should  apply  to,  to  honour  me  with  your  notice, 
or  to  benefit  me  by  your  bounty."  . 

"  A  spirited  Miss,"  observed  Phillip,  con- 
temptuously. "  And  lo — she  is  gone.  After 
all,  I  do  suspect  Mrs.  Spooner  elect  will  become 
my  favourite.     Rosabel  has  too  much  of  the 
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vixen.  Well !  I  hope  the  house  is  to  be  cleared 
out  before  I  am  to  come  to  the  property,  and 
that  I  am  not  to  be  encumbered  with  all  this 
live  stock. " 

"  May  manv,  manv  vears  elapse,,  mv  good 
sir,  before  that  takes  place/'  interrupted  Mr. 
Lermont,  who  had  recently  arrived,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  wedding  of  his  old  friend's  daughter. 
fct  Your  worthy,  and  I  hope  honoured,  father  is 
still  in  his  prime." 

"  Hum — "  answered  Phillip,  taking  out  his 
snuil-box,  and  looking  at  the  old  man  with  a 
half-insolent,  half-unmeaning  air.  "  Where 
is  Hubert?  who  knows?"  And,  sauntering 
into  the  billiard-room,  he  left  Mr.  Lermont  to 
entertain  the  old  ladies. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  to  arrange,  and 
Mrs.  Walde°rave\s  mind  had  scarcely  vet 
become  tranquil  after  the  agitation  of  settling 
who  were,  and  who  were  not,  to  be  at  the  wed- 
ding. Lord  and  Lady  Lovaine  were  secured; 
but  Captain  Ashbrook  had  at  first  dec  lined, 
until  Mr.  Spooner  had  ridden  over  to  him,  to 
say  that  it  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  personal 
un kindness  to  himself,  as  his  own  nearest  rela- 
tion,  if  he1   would    not   consent    to   act   as    his 
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bridesman  upon  the  occasion.  The  marriage 
was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  stately  dinner,  and  a 
ball.  The  dinner  was  to  comprise,  of  course, 
the  relatives — those,  at  least,  worth  comprising, 
— and  the  intimate  friends ;  and  the  ball  was  to 
take  in  all  the  community; — a  handful  of  young 
officers  from  Cheverton, — half-a-dozen  young 
curates,— some  of  Sir  John's  former  electioneer- 
ing constituents,  to  whom  he  wished  to  show 
still  some  attention ;  and,  among  others  of  in- 
ferior caste,  the  family  at  the  Hill. 

Rosabel  had  of  late  seen  little  of  the  Warner 
family ;  for  her  inclinations  did  not  lead  her  into 
society.  She  dreaded,  too,  the  kind  solicitude 
which  she  knew  her  two  friends  would  enter- 
tain, when  they  observed  her  dejection.  They 
had,  however,  occasionally  met;  but  Rosabel 
had  sedulously  avoided  any  thing  like  a  confi- 
dential communication.  Pbillis,she  well  knew, 
would  censure  Captain  Asbbrook  with  unre- 
lenting severity ;  she  feared  Amy's  condolence 
no  less  than  Phillis's good  advice;  and  the  sis- 
ters were,  therefore,  still  impressed  with  the 
conviction,  that  a  secret  prepossession  in  favour 
of  their  brother  was  the  predominant  feeling  in 
Rosabel's  mind. 
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The  wedding  day  in   due  course  of  time 
arrived  ;  the  morning  was  bright,  and  fine,  and 
settled.     The  bells  of  Hales  church  awoke  the 
bride  elect  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  with 
their  merry  peals,  and  were  walled  by  the  gale 
even  to  Ashbrook.     The  younger  children  of 
the   Fortescue    family  were   abroad    betimes, 
restless  and  unsettled.     Rosabel  was  also  in 
the  pleasure  grounds  at  an   unusually  early 
hour;  but  her  step  denoted  not  the  elasticity  of 
happiness ;  she  sought  the  morning  air  as  a  re- 
lief for  dejection,  rather  than  as  an  auxiliary  to 
pleasure.     A  council  of  state  had  been  held 
the  night  before,  as  to  proprieties  and  impro- 
prieties :  Mrs.  Waldegrave  in  the  chair.    Con- 
sequently, the  gentlemen  breakfasted  alone  in 
the  library;  the  ladies  alone  in  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave's  dressing  room;  and  the  two  divisions 
were  not  to  meet  until  they  met  in  the  church. 
There  were  precedents  for  every  step,  and  the 
whole  ceremonial  from  first  to  last  was  like  the 
coronation,  a  composite  of  all  preceding  coro- 
nations ;   a    performance    compiled    from  the 
several  nuptials  of  Lord  and  Lady  Lovaine,  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Fortescue,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
degrave, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spooner,  senior. 
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Thus  guaranteed,  they  could  not,  as  Mrs. 
Waldegrave  observed,  go  wrong;  "and  it  would 
be  well,"  Lady  Lovaine  6aid, "  if  all  their  steps  in 
life  were  so  well  considered  as  this  one  grand 
prelude."  Her  ladyship  most  condescendingly, 
as  Miss  Alice  observed,  and  his  lordship, 
whose  poor  health  rendered  it  the  more  par- 
ticular compliment,  slept  at  Ashbrook  on  the 
preceding  evening ;  and  drove  up  in  their  state 
coach  about  ten  o'clock.  The  coach,  belaboured 
with  ornaments,  after  the  fashion  of  those  times, 
with  windows  large  and  low,  was  not  one  of 
Hatchett's  new-built,  then  coming  into  vogue, 
but  had  been  in  the  family  many  years  and  was 
only  varnished  up  for  the  occasion.  It  was 
drawn  by  four  corpulent  beasts,  who  had  been 
upon  retired  pensions  for  many  years,  but  were 
now  heavily  caparisoned,  and  brought  out  upon 
actual  duty,  surmounted  by  two  postilions,  in 
laced  jackets  and  little  black  poke  caps. 

The  sound  of  the  coach  wheels  put  the  whole 
house  in  a  commotion  ;  and  the  sight  of  Lady 
Lovaine's  head  appearing  at  the  carriage  win- 
dow was,  as  little  Howard  expressed  it,  the 
best  part  of  the  show.  Her  ladyship,  wishing 
indeed  to  pay  an  especial  respect  to  the  occa- 
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sion,  had  launched  out  into  the-  extravagance  of 
a  new  balloon  hat  of  the  last  Paris  fashion, 
rendered  tolerable  to  the  English  when  adopted 
as  it  was  by  the  elegant  Miss  Farren,  but  by  no 
means  consonant  with  Lady  Lovaine's  general 
appearance.  For  those  who  have  continued  long 
faithful  to  one  mode  of  costume,  do  wisely  not  to 
alter  rashly  the  habits  of  years.  This  hat,  of  a 
globular  form,  made  of  chip,  lined  with  silk,  drum 
titrht,  and  garnished  with  long  streamers  of  rib- 
bon  at  the  sides,  served,  indeed,  completely  to 
eclipse  Lord  Lovaine,  who  sat  in  the  opposite  side 
of  the  coach,  in  a  Burgundy-coloured  coat,  with 
a  white  striped  velvet  waistcoat  and  inexpres- 
sibles; all  gay  and  costly,  but,  being  made  to  his 
lordship's  pattern  two  years  previously,  hung 
sadly  about  his  wasted  person — he  flattering 
himself  all  the  while  that  it  was  only  the  fault 
of  the  tailor. 

"  Captain  Ashbrook,"  screamed  Lady  Lo- 
vaine to  the  servants,  "has  driven  on  in  his  own 
carriage  towards  the  church.  1  hope  the  ladies 
are  not  likely  to  be  long.  My  lord  has  his 
valerian  draught  to  take  at  eleven — pray  tell 
Mrs.  Waldegrave  that" 

The   servant  disappeared  to  deliver  the  im- 
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portent  message,  which  was  passed  from  one  at* 
tendant  to  another,  was  echoed  through  the  hall 
and  whispered  from  room  to  room,until  itreached 
Mrs.  Waldegrave's  anxious  ear.  She,  in  a  fa- 
shionable undress,  a  hood,  couleur  de  corbeau,  a 
lemon-coloured  satin  dress  striped  and  inter- 
woven with  straw,  and  a  flat  dish-like  round  hat, 
stuck  upon  the  top  of  her  frizzed  and  powdered 
hair,  descended  with  a  gait  more  erect  than  usual 
to  the  apartment  of  the  bride  elect;  whose  toilet, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  bridesmaid,  was  already 
far  advanced,  though  not  wholly  completed. 

The  sisters  were  in  some  respects  dressed 
alike,  though  Charlotte's  attire  was  in  its 
material  the  most  costly.  Her  dresf,  which  was 
of  white  taffeta,  was  trimmed  with  valuable 
laces  down  each  side  of  the  skirt,  which,  opening 
in  front,  displayed  a  white  satin  petticoat,  em- 
broidered for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Waldegrave, 
Her  light  hair  was  fastened  up  at  the  top  into  a 
knot  with  large  pins  of  pearl,  and  valuable  orna- 
ments lay  on  the  bare  forehead,  and  adorned 
her  ears  and  bosom.  A  veil  of  the  richest  point 
lace  hung  down  her  back,  and  this  could  be 
drawn  over  her  face  at  pleasure.  Her  shoes 
were  ornamented  with  sprigs  of  pearl.  Yet 
VOL.  II.  G. 
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Charlotte,  too  conscious  of  her  conspicuous 
claims  to  admiration,  failed  to  attract  or  in- 
terest ;  and  Rosabel's  simple,  careless  appear- 
ance, whilst  it  disarmed  criticism  by  its  indif- 
ference, not  to  say  negligence,  and  was  less 
calculated  to  dazzle  the  eye,  attracted  all  hearts 
that  were  capable  of  being  moved,  by  the  art- 
less expressions  of  natural  feeling  on  a  counte- 
nance sufficiently  lovely,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, to  rivet  some  portion  of  attention  ;  but, 
when  varied  by  contending  and  over-powering 
emotions,  interesting  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  equipages  intended  to  convey  the  party 
to  the  church  were  formally  drawn  up  in  due 
order  to  the  ball  door,  whilst  Sir  John  and  Mr. 
Lermont,  disliking  the  parade,  quietly  set  out  to 
walk  across  the  fields  to  the  village.  The 
coachmen,  furbished  out  in  old  dress  liveries, 
once  or  twice  used  when  their  master  had  gone 
to  court,  with  large  nosegays  in  their  buttons, 
"revived,"  as  Mrs.  Waldegrave  said,  "the  re- 
collection of  poor  dear  Mr.  Waldegrave"  and  of 
her  own  wedding;  whilst  sundry  of  the  villagers, 
who  had  been  Sir  John's  javelin  men  when  he 
was  sheriff,  now  being  recalled  into  temporary 
attendance  behind  the  widow's  own  carriage, 
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recalled  to  Aunt  Alice's  mind  the  image  of  Mr. 
Warner,  who  was  fulfilling  this  year,  much  to 
bis  own  satisfaction,  that  ancient  and  imposing 
office.  All  then  was  in  readiness ;  Mrs.  Wal- 
degrave  and  Miss  Alice  were  seated  in  their 
carriage;  Phillip  and  Hubert  in  theirs:  yet  the 
bride  and  bridesmaid  still  lingered.  Charlotte, 
it  was  true,  had  received  the  parting  compli- 
ments of  her  admiring  attendants,  and  with 
becoming  blushes  had  prepared  to  leave  her 
apartment,  but  Rosabel  entreated  her  for  one 
moment  to  stop. 

"  Charlotte,"  she  said,  timidly,  "if  I  am  not 
bappy  to-day — if  I  do  not  seem  to  rejoice  at 
your  happiness — my  dearest  sister,  do  not  think 
it  unkindness."  She  wept  as  she  spoke,  but 
quickly  repressing  her  tears,  added:  "  Will  you 
forgive  me  now  all  little  disputes  or  coolnesses 
that  have  been  between  us  ?  Dear  Charlotte, 
I  have  ever  loved  you  ;  my  sister,  you  know 
not  bow  wretched  or  desolate  I  shall  be  without 
you." 

"  Dear  Rosabel,  what  a  time,  love,  to  ask 
my  forgiveness ! — and  I  am  sure  you  have  it ; 
it  is  quite  a  duty  to  forgive,"  replied  Charlotte, 
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kissing  the  flushed  cheek  of  her  weeping  sis- 
ter, over  which  the  rich  tresses  fell,  as  usual, 
already  disordered.  "  Dear  Rosabel,  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Spooner  and  I  shall  always  be  happy 
to  see  you  at  Spooner  Park,  love.  He  is  of  a 
most  affectionate  disposition ;  and  so,  as  you 
well  know,  Rosa,  am  I." 

"  Miss  Rosa  will  not  be  fit  to  be  seen,"  in- 
terposed the  old  housekeeper,  parting  back  the 
locks  which  fell  forward  as  she  stooped,  be- 
dewed with  tears,  and  confining  them  under  a 
sort  of  coronal  of  white  roses,  under  which 
they  bad  been  previously  gathered  up. 

"  Dear,  that  is  Hubert  calling,"  said  Char- 
lotte ;  "  Mr.  Spooner  will  be  so  impatient." 
But  she  stood  still  and  looked  at  Rosabel. 

"  Dearest  Charlotte !"  said  Rosabel,  hastily 
drying  her  tears,  "  I  will  strive  not  to  be  so 
foolish — not  to  mar  your  happiness,  if  1  cannot 
— if— but  no  matter,"  she  added,  "  I  will  behave 
better,  I  will  indeed ;  you  shall  see  no  more 
tears  to-day,  Charlotte  ;  /  ought  to  sustain 
you,"  she  added,  tenderly,  as  arm  in  arm  the 
sisters  descended  to  the  hall,  passed  through 
a  row  of  inquisitive  and  admiring  domestics, 
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and  entered,  with  feelings  how  complicated, 
and  in  each  how  different !  the  appropriate  con- 
veyance. 

The  sisters  spoke  not  until  they  reached  the 
the  church,  when  Charlotte,  catching  a  glimpse 
of  a  white  satin  waistcoat  in  the  porch,  said, — 
"  there  is  Mr.  Spooner,  and,  Rosa,  Captain 
Ashbrook.  Ah,  Rose !  who  knows  how  soon 
our  gay  bridesman  may  be  here  as  bride- 
groom  ?    I  guess,  but  I  will  not  say." 

"  My  dear  Charlotte,"  said  Rosabel,  do  not, 
by  any  foolish  jesting  with  any  one,  lead  to— to 
— any  such  notion  being  hinted  at  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  short,  it  would  be  disagreeable 
to  me: — such  a  thing  never,  never  can  be," 
she  added,  vehemently,  "  and  would  be  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  both  parties,"  she  con- 
cluded with  a  forced  and  almost  instantaneous 
calmness,  as  she  saw  Captain  Ashbrook  look- 
ing towards  the  carriage. 

The  approach  to  the  church  was  lined  with 
villagers,  all  in  their  Sunday  attire.  Sir  John 
met  his  daughters  at  the  church  door. 

"  I  declare,"  whispered  Hubert,  to  his  bro- 
ther Phillip,  who  was  standing  with  him,  gor- 
geously   attired,   near  the    middle  aisle,   "  I 
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should  think  Rosa  were  the  bride  ;  she  is  as 
pale  as  the  stone  lady  in  the  chancel." 

Phillip  burst  into  a  laugh,  not  so  far  sup- 
pressed as  not  to  catch  the  grave  glance  of  his 
father. 

Captain  Ashbrook  was  standing  with  Mr. 
Spooner  near  the  altar ;  Lord  Lovaine,  prop- 
ped up  with  pillows  on  a  chair,  placed  near  a 
stove,  was  paving  his  compliments  of  cere- 
mony to  Mrs.  Waldegrave  and  Miss  Alice;  but 
he  hobbled  up  to  the  bride  elect,  as  well  as  his 
gout,  and  still  more  his  flannels,  would  permit, 
saying : — 

"  Miss  Foi  teseue,  for  the  last  time — mv  verv 
good  wishes  attend  vou,  and  mv  favourite  Miss 
Rosabella  too.  I  declare  I  do  not  know  the 
lovely  sisters  apart,  they  are  extremely  alike ; 
are  thev  not  ?     Pretty  creatures,  arn't  thev  ?'' 

His  questions  being  otherwise  unheeded,  his 
glance  rested  upon  Captain  Ashbrook  for  a 
reply. — "  Hey  ?  what  is  your  opinion  ;  you  see 
the  resemblance,  don't  you,  Ashbrook  ?" 

"  Xo,  my  Lord/'  Captain  Ashbrook  an- 
swered, with  imperturbable  coolness,  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  either  of  the  sisters  before. 

"  Oh!  my  Lord,  you're  exerting  yourself  too 
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much,"  Raid  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  in  a  condoling 
accent,  to  the  noble  invalid.  "  I  am  so  afraid 
the  flags  are  damp." 

"  That  puts  me  in  mind,"  said  Lord  Lovaine, 
in  a  low  tone,  "  of  a  capital  joke ;  but  my  lady 
tells  it  better  than  I  do.  It  was  told  me,  of  my 
physician,  Dr.  D.,  and  I  almost  forget  it." 

"  Ah,  very  good,"  muttered  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave. "  How  one's  feelings,  my  Lord,  are 
tried  upon  occasions  like  the  present  —  my 
sweet  Charlotte,  how  lovely  she  looks.  Cap- 
tain Ashbrook,  is  not  the  bride  charming  ?" 

"  Ob,  certainly  !"  was  Captain  Ashbrook's 
answer,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  communion 
table. 

"  My  brother,"  whispered  Mrs.  Waldegrave 
to  Lord  Lovaine,  "  feels  so  much,  you  know, 
my  poor  dear  sister  Fortescue's  monument 
being  just  opposite." 

"  A  fine  woman,"  answered  Lord  Lovaine  ; 
"  I  remember  her  at  Ranelagh." 

"  What  are  they  waiting  for  ?"  enquired 
Hubert,  coming  up  by  a  cross-road,  over  the 
tops  of  pews  and  the  summits  of  hassocks ; 
"  we  might  all  be  married  in  this  time." 
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"  It  is  a  cursed  bore,"  said  Phillip,  yawning. 

"  And  it  is  a  vast  pity,"  observed  Mr.  Ler- 
iijont,  "  that  all  this  pretty  show  should  be  ex- 
pended upon  one  happy  couple  only — and  that 
we  could  not  find  Miss  Rosa  a  helpmate."  lie 
slightly   touched    her   shoulder  as    he    spoke. 

Rosabel  had  heard  the  well-meant  and  ill- 
timed  speech  without  turning  round;  but,  as 
she  then  looked  up  in  the  kind,  benignant  coun- 
tenance of  her  partial  old  friend,  the  affection- 
ate glance  was  too  much  for  her  resolution, 
and  she  turned  not  so  quicklv  awav,  but  that  a 
tear  or  two  was  visible. 

This  little  scene  was  onlv  perceived  bv  one 
person,  and  he  saw  it  not  unmoved  ;  but  he 
excelled  Rosabel,  as  men  always  excel  women, 
in  one  thing,*  in  the  power  of  concealing  and 
controlling  their  feelings. 

And  now  the  ceremony  began.  Woe  be  to 
those?  who  wish  to  alienate  this  solemn  ritual 
from  its  ancient  character  of  a  religious  ser- 
vice. It  is  to  that  sacred  character,  which 
custom  has  given  to  the  institution  of  marriage, 
that  persons  of  weak  resolution  and  of  easy 
virtue;  owe  much  of  their  safety  from  the  periN 
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of  conjugal  infidelity.  Whilst  the  mode,  and 
place,  of  the  vow  cannot  render  it,  in  the  sight 
of  the  highly  principled,  more  binding  than 
the  simple  word  of  the  parties,  it  is  yet  en- 
deared and  elevated  in  oar  estimation  by  these 
circumstances :  much  of  the  value  of  all  we 
possess  depends  upon  association ;  let  that  as- 
sociation be  termed  superstition,  or  piety, 
according  to  the  various  notions  of  various 
people. 

Mr.  Spooner  was  by  far  the  most  agitated 
of  the  two ;  and  felt  himself,  us  he  afterwards 
expressed  it,  very  nervous.  Yet  he  ran  no 
risks  ;  be  married  for  externals ;  be  could  hot 
be  deceived.  Charlotte  too  had  every  pros- 
pect of  being  happy  in  ber  own  way.  Why 
then  did  her  father  tremble  as  he  gave  her  to 
ber  husband? — why  stood  the  tear  in  Mr.  Ler- 
roont'8  eye  ? — what  made  Mrs.  Spooner,  a  fat, 
comfortable  old  lady,  who  had  dormoused 
through  life  upon  a  jointure  of  three  thousand 
a-year — what  made  her  weep  ? 

Lady  Lovaine,  who  stood  by,  gaunt  as  a  mo- 
numental figure,  thought  it  all  very  foolish,  and 
looked  almost  angrily  at  Rosabel,  who  seemed, 
as  her  ladyship  thought,  half  stupified,  keeping 
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her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  clergyman,  and  for- 
getting to  take  off  the  bride's  right-hand  glove. 
In  short,  as  her  ladyship,  with  more  justice 
than  she  weened,  observed,  "  making  a  wad 
bungle  of  the  business  altogether." 

Captain  Ashbrook's  eyes  were  calmly  bent 
upon  the  ground,  his  face,  perhaps,  a  shade 
paler  than  usual  ;  most  probably,  as  good  Mrs. 
Spooner  remarked,  he  had  never  been  at  a 
wedding  before,  "  and  did  not  know  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  it."  However,  he  behaved,  a< 
he  usually  did,  with  the  presence  of  mind  of  a 
man  accustomed  to  be  placed  in  various  situa- 
tions ;  and,  to  Rosabel's  fancy,  the  equanimity 
of  his  deportment  seemed  to  shew  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  disturb  the  familv  harmonv  bv 
staying  away  upon  an  occasion  which  he  con- 
sidered was  to  him  a  mere  matter  of  business. 
He  had  obviously  no  intention  whatsoever  of 
putting  himself  in  Rosabel's  way,  or  of  seek- 
ing again  her  favour.  There  was  no  pique,  no 
forced  gaiety  obvious  throughout  the  whole 
day.  It  was  agreed  that  he  had  never  appeared 
to  more  advantage.  His  fine  person  was  un- 
consciously, as  it  were,  set  off  by  the  wedding 
attire,  which  seemed  to  suit  him,  as  every  spe- 
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cies  of  full  drees  does,  in  general,  become  a 
man  of  gentlemanly  exterior ;  whilst  the  ar- 
dour of  his  usual  manner,  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  marked  the  usual  expression  of  bis 
opinions,  were  tempered,  on  this  occasion,  with 
a  gravity  almost  bordering  upon  pensiveness. 
To  common  observers,  however,  Captain  Ash- 
brook  appeared  to  be  tranquilly  happy ;  and 
Rosabel  felt  that  she  was  the  only  sufferer. 
And  she  had  much,  on  that  day,  for  a  mind 
already  wounded  by  disappointment,  and,  per- 
haps, still  combating  with  an  attachment  which 
she  wished  to  cancel  from  her  memory,  to 
sustain. 

"A  wedding,"  observed  Mr.  Lermont,  as  the 
company  sat  down  to  a  collation,  after  tbeir  re- 
turn from  church,  "draws  all  parties  together." 

This  speech,  like  most  speeches  which  are 
intended  to  make  people  cordial,  produced  a  si- 
lence. 

"  Captain  Ashbrook,"  said  poor  old  Lord 
Lovaine,  who  was  quite  happy  with  a  bottle  of 
Madeira  to  his  right,  "  I  had  the  start  of  you 
to-day.  Had  I  not,  Miss  Rosabella,  hey  ?  1 
am  of  the  old  school ;  and,  in  my  younger  days. 
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it  was  the  custom,  as  far  as  mv  recollection 
goes,  for  the  bridesman  to  salute,  respectfully, 
of  course,  the  bride,  after  the  ceremony." 

44  And  the  bridesmaid  too,"  said  Hubert. 

44  My  Lord,"  cried  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  who 
was  anxious  to  divert  her  male  relatives  from 
a  subject  so  improper  ;  "  what  story  were  you 
doing  me  the  honour  to  say  I  should  hear  after 
church  ?  If  it  will  not  fatigue  you  too  much  — 
something  about  a  damp  church." 

k4  Oh  !  my  lady  tells  that  best,"  answered 
Lord  Lovaine  ;  but  I  don't  know  that  it  is  alto- 
gether the  proper  anecdote  for  the  present  com- 
pany ;"  looking,  as  he  spoke,  at  the  clergy- 
man who  had  officiated.  "It  was  my  doctor — 
he,  he — the  famous  Dr.  D.,  of  Shrewsbury — 
what  was  it,  mv  Ladv  ?  To  the  best  of  mv 
recollection  it  was  this — he  had  a  patient  very 
ill,  with  rheumatism — " 

44  Xo  ;  it  was  gout,"  said  Lady  Lovaine. 

*4  And  he  said  to  her,  Madam — " 

44  It  was  Sir,  if  you  please,  my  Lord." 

44  Sir,  how  did  vou  get  this  disease?  4  13  v 
going  to  church1 — 4  Hum  ! — well,  sir,  we  will 
make  you  well,' — it  was,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
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collection — '  we  will  make  you  well,  and  let 
me  never  more  hear  of  your  being  in  that 
d— d  church.' " 

The  old  lord,  having  come  to  this  critical 
pause  in  his  story,  sank  back  quite  exhausted, 
and  addressed  himself  once  more  to  his  half- 
pint  bottle. 

"  A  capital  story,  indeed,"  observed  Mr. 
Lermont. 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Phillip. 

"  Medical  men  are  such  atheists,"  said  Lady 
Lovaine,  "  they  have  no  belief  in  any  thing ; 
that  is  well  known.  So  the  doctor's  patient,  quite 
shocked,  said,  *  what,  what  church,  Doctor  ?' 
*  Oh,'  said  the  Doctor,  I  meant  to  say — ' " 

"  «  A  damp  church,'  "  Lord  Lovaine  cried, 
almost  breathless  ;  eager  to  come  in  at  the  last 
gasp  of  his  story,  and  quite  elated  with  bis  own 
wit. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Sir  John  Fortescue,  "  that 
your  Ladyship's  assertion  is  too  general,  and 
that  our  greatest  proficients  in  medical  science 
have  been  guided  by  religious  principles  of 
action." 

"  I  think  Dr.  S ,"  said  Captain  Ash- 
brook,  "  lived  at  Derby,  did  he  not?     I  re- 
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member  hearing  of  him  when  I  was  in  Derby- 
shire." 

"  In  Derbyshire — how  can  he  dare  to  men* 
tion  Derbyshire  ?"  thought  Rosabel,  as  a  deep 
blush  suffused  ber  face.  For  a  moment  their 
eyes  met ;  his  -were  instantly  withdrawn,  and 
her's  expressed  no  melting  kindness  at  that 
moment,  but  rather  indignation  and  dislike. 

Meanwhile,  time  wore  away.  The  only 
two  persons  of  the  party  who  seemed  en- 
tirely at  their  ease  were  Mr.  Phillip  and  Mr. 
Hubert  Fortescue ;  Mrs.  Waldegrave  and 
Aunt  Alice  sat  erect,  and  cast  a  chilling  shade 
upon  all  within  their  immediate  influence.  The 
fair  bride  was  placed  between  Lord  Lovaine 
and  the  bridegroom,  and  on  the  other  side 
sat  Lady  Lovaine,  her  balloon  hat  towering 
above  the  rest — tall,  thin,  and  crabbed,  looking 
like  an  old-fashioned  vinegar  cruet  among 
a  set  of  modern  castors :  beside  her  was  Phil- 
lip ;  and,  opposite,  Mr.  Lermont,  trying  his 
best  to  make  every  one  merry  and  happy,  but 
unable  to  elicit  more  than  a  gentle  smile  from 
Captain  Asbbrook,  or  a  glance  of  kindness 
from  Rosabel. 

Mrs.  Spooner,  in  full  good-humour,  enjoying, 
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without  any  foolish  feelings  of  romance,  a  good 
luncheon,  undismayed  by  Lady  Lovaine's  ill- 
suppressed  ill-humour,  and  much  in  love  with  a 
pigeon-pie,  filled,  and  more  than  filled,  the  next 
space.  Then  came  Sir  John  Fortescue,  who 
had  unluckily  bis  deaf  side  towards  her,  and 
who  was  more  than  usually  grave  and  abstracted ; 
for  his  eyes  were  often  turned  with  anxiety 
upon  bis  second  daughter,  whose  dejection  be 
saw,  but  which  he  could  not  wholly  explain.  It 
was  a  relief,  doubtless,  to  all  parties,  when  Mr. 
Spooner's  carriage  and  four  was  announced, 
and  the  happy  couple  drove  off  on  their  first 
stage  to  Clifton. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


" Indeed,  I  know  not : 

My  mind  is  not  advised  by  my  heart 

Of  its  true  bias  *,  therefore,  I  pray  excuse  me." 

Anns  Bo  lit  n. 


The  party  left  behind  were,  of  coarse,  expected 
to  stay  dinner,  and  the  question  was,  after  the 
newly  married  couple  bad  left,  how  to  dispose 
of  themselves  until  four  o'clock.  Captain 
Ashbrook  pleaded  business,  and  begged  to 
return  home,  and  to  be  excused  from  joining 
the  party  at  dinner ;  but  he  was  over-ruled  by 
Sir  John's  grave,  and  evidently  sincere,  assur- 
ances, that  such  an  arrangement  would  give 
him  great  regret;  he  left,  therefore,  giving  an 
evidently  reluctant  promise  to  be  present  at 
the  appointed  hour.  Rosabel  had  disappeared ; 
no  one  could  find  her;  and  the  two  young  men 
were  at  billiards.  Lady  Lovaine,  Mrs.  Spooner, 
and  Mr.  Lermont  bung  on  hand,  as  far  as  en- 
tertainment was  concerned. 
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Lady  Lovaine  wished  to  see  the  village,  and 
desired  that  Rosabel  might  be  found  to  accom- 
pany her;  bat  Rosabel,  dreading  her  Ladyship's 
interrogatories,  and  overpowered  by  taking 
leave  of  Charlotte,  had  fled  to  her  usual  haunts 
in  the  more  secluded  part  of  the  park.  Lady 
Lovaine,  therefore,  set  off  on  her  walk,  in  very 
ill-humour,  followed  by  the  substantial  Mrs. 
Spooner,  whose  slow,  short  steps  her  Ladyship 
out-walked  without  any  scruple,  whilst  good 
Mr.  Lermont  kept  hovering  between  the  two, 
anxious,  but  unable,  to  pay  them  equal  atten- 
tion. Meanwhile,  Sir  John  Fortescue  had 
retired  to  write  some  letters,  and  Lord  Lovaine 
to  lie  down  in  Mrs.  Waldegrave's  private  sitting 
room,  with  a  box  of  dinner  pills  by  his  side, 
and  a  velvet  nigbt-cap  drawn  over  his  head. 

Rosabel,  emancipated  from  a  restraint  which 
was  almost  insupportable  to  her,  was  glad  to 
find  herself  in  company  with  gueldre  roses  and 
honey-suck)es,eglantine  and  syringas,and  to  feel 
the  fresh  air  blowing  over  fields,  rich,  until  lately, 
with  the  cowslip,  and  now  fragrant  with  the 
meadow  sweet,  and  the  varied  family  of  grasses. 
She  seated  herself  on  a  stile,  near  the  path  which 
crossed  to  Ashbrook,  and  looked,  for  the  first 
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time  since  her  return  from  Derbyshire,  upon  the 
glimpse  which  it  afforded  of  Captain  Ashbrook's 
residence.  She  looked  at  it  long  and  wistfully. 
Since  she  bad  seen  Captain  Asbbrook,  heard 
him  speak,  gazed  unseen  upon  a  countenance 
which,  if  the  countenance  be  an  index  to  the 
heart,  seemed  to  shew  that  all  was  right  within 
— she  could  not  imagine  that  he  could  be  guilty. 
In  a  few  days  be  would  have  ieftAsb  brook;  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  he  would  leave  England— they 
might,  perhaps,  never  meet  again.  Hating,  des- 
pising him, as  she  intended  to  do, and  fancied  she 
did,  she  longed  to  exchange  one  token  of  mutual 
forgivertess,  and  thought  it  was  only  Christian 
charity  which  impelled  her  to  wish  that  a 
kindly  farewell  might  obliterate  all  ill-will. 
Perhaps  he  might  be  cut  off  in  this  his  next 
expedition — she  wished  it  were  possible  to 
move  him  to  repentance;  reparation  of  the 
miseries  which  be  had  inflicted  were  impossible 
— but  that  he  sorrowed  for  them,  it  would  be  a 
comfort  for  her  to  know. 

Whilst  these  thoughts  passed  through  her 
mind,  some  one  crossed  the  path  near  her ;  she 
was  startled,  and  gave  a  slight  scream.  It  was 
Captain  Asbbrook.     He  stood  for  a  moment, 
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and,  then  recollecting  himself,  with  a  respectful 
bow,  moved  on,  crossed  the  field,  without  look- 
ing to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  passed  over 
another  stile,  and  proceeded  on  his  road  to 
Ash  brook  until  be  was  out  of  sight. 

Rosabel  seated  herself  on  the  little  mound, 
and  wept.  What  reason  bad  she  to  weep? 
What  right  to  feel  herself  abandoned  and 
neglected  now  by  every  one,  a  prey  to  hopeless 
regrets,  without  one  ray  of  sunshine  on  the  dis- 
tant prospect  of  her  journey  through  life  ? 
"  But  never,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  Shall  he 
see,  or  think,  that  I  repent  or  sorrow  for  my 
decision.  Oh,  weak  and  wicked  that  I  am, 
thus  to  grieve !  At  least,  however,  I  will  con- 
fine my  disgrace,  my  unworthy  weakness,  to 
myself;  and  I  will  endeavour,  if  I  cannot  con- 
quer, at  any  rate  to  conceal  it."  And,  fortified 
with  this  resolution,  she  returned  home. 

Meantime,  Lady  Lovaine  was  endeavouring, 
but  in  vain,  to  puzzle  out  what  bad  occurred 
between  her  nephew  and  Rosabel.  She  was 
little  inclined  to  put  up  with  her  own  will  and 
pleasure  being  thwarted  by  Lord  Lovaine's 
heir,  or  by  such  a  child  as  Rosabel.  "  Yet,  I 
know,"  she  reflected,  "  that  it  is  of  no  use 
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striving  to  get  to  an  understanding  of  the  busi- 
ness from  Ash  brook;  he  can  be  vastly  repel- 
ling if  he  pleases;  and  if  he  does  not  chuse  to 
marry,  Medlicotc  must  come  to  that  spendthrift, 
Francis  Ashbrook,  and  it  would  be  brought 
to  the  auctioneer's  hammer  in  due  time,  were  it 
not  for  the  entail.  Perhaps  the  impediment 
lies  with  the  vouns:  ladv  ;  let  me  use  mv  ears 
and  eyes :  we  shall  see  where  her  preference 
has  taken  root." 

Full  of  weighty  designs,  her  Ladyship  walked 
on,  endeavouring  to  cut  short,  but  to  no  effect, 
the  attentions  of  the  worth  v  Mr.  Lermont — who 
strove  skilfully  to  divide  his  assiduities  between 
his  two  ladies. 

"  How  charminglv  the  bride  looked  to-dav, 
Mrs.  Spooner,"  quoth  the  happy  old  gentleman  ; 
— "  and  no  less  Mr.  Spooner  ;  he  has  an  admi- 
rable choice  in  dress." 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  the  good-natured  lady  : 
"he  is  a  grand  connoisseur  in  dress — so  indeed 
are  most  gentlemen." 

"  Yet  they  never  can  be  taught  the  difference 
between  a  tabinet  and  a  lutestring,"  cried  Lady 
Lovaine,  walking  very  fast,  and  without  looking 
behind  her — "  A<hbrook,  for  instance,  who  is 
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so  clever  in  every  thing  else,  cannot,  nor  can 
my  lord,  who  is  not  altogether  so  clever — nor 
many  other   sensible    men  of    my  acquaint- 


ance." 


"And,  upon  my  word,"  6aid  Mr.  Lermont,  it 
is  to  me  a  mystery — but  I  only  know  that  Miss 
Charlotte,  Mrs.  Spooner  that  is, looks  well  in  any 
dress,  as  also  does  her  sister,  Miss  Fortescue 
I  suppose  1  must  now  call  her,"  added  the  old 
man,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Those  are  two  ill-bred  youths,  Sir  John's 
sons,"  remarked  Lady  Lovaine;  most  ill- 
conditioned  young    gentlemen    in   respect    to 


manners." 


"  Ob,  they  are  young,  my  lady,"  said  Mr. 
Lermont,  drprecatingly ;  "  and  they  have  been 
a  good  deal  humoured." 

"  They  will  be  young  all  their  lives,"  re- 
sumed Lady  Lovaine,  sharply; — uthe  word 
respect  is  now  struck  out  of  young  men's  dic- 
tionaries. They  respect  neither  age,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  Divine  Wisdom  itself,  I  believe. 
In  my  opinion,  a  man  should  skip  from  six- 
teen to  thirty;  in  the  intervening  years  he  is 
odious." 

«  I  should  «ake  exceptions  to  that,"  said 
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Mrs.  Spooner,  "  in  the  person  of  my  own  son, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  dutiful,  obliging,  affec- 
tionate creatures ! — " 

"  I  dare  savho  is,"  answered  Lady  Lovaine, 
shortly — 

"  And  in  regard  also  to  Captain  Ashbrook, 
who  is  a  very  well-mannered  young  gentleman, 
to  my  taste." 

"  Ashbrook  is  well  enough,"  replied  Lady 
Lovaine,  "  when  he  has  all  his  own  way;  but 
he  has  passed  over  the  age  of  folly — he  is  eight- 
and-twcnty.  To  me,  it  is  most  remarkable, 
Mr.  Lermont,  that  the  best  people  have  gene- 
rally the  worst  sons." 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,*'  replied  Mr. 
Lermont. — 

"And  quite  unaccountable;  it  is  as  well  for 
men  to  marrv  betimes,  I  fancy,  now-a-davs  : — 
I  don't  know  what  they  mean,"  she  added,  in- 
dignantly, "  bv  not  marrying  when  there's  an 
estate  in  the  way.  I  could  have  wished — but" 
— she  stopped  short,  and  the  listening  Mrs. 
Spooner,  and  the  according,  complying  Mr. 
Lermont,  were  forced  to  imagine  the  rest  of  her 
Ladyship's  wishes. 

The  dinner-hour,  in  time,  arrived  ;  as  usual, 
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the  party  were  assembled  half  an  hour  before 
either  Mr.  Phillip  or  Mr.  Hubert  Fortescue 
were  ready  to  appear.  When  the  party  were 
worn  out  of  all  patience,  and  Sir  John  had 
ordered  the  last  dinner-bell  to  be  rung,  Mr. 
Phillip,  in  a  rose-coloured  satin  waistcoat  and 
*  point  device'  in  all  other  respects,  sauntered 
into  the  room,  looked  at  every  one,  gave  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head  to  some,  vouchsafed  four 
words  to  another,  and  then  stretched  himself 
out  as  well  as  he  could  in  a  well-stuffed  arm 
chair — for,  then,  easy  chairs  were  not  intro- 
duced—saying, "  I  thought  dinner  had  been 
ready." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Hubert  followed  his 
prototype,  imitating  as  nearly  as  good-nature 
would  permit  him,  the  demeanour  of  his  brother; 
— trigged  out  in  the  first  fashion,  and  perfumed 
to  the  last  decree— for  indeed  the  'pouncet  box* 
and  the  *  civet  cat'  of  Hotspur  have  been  known 
to  all  ages,and  under  every  variation  of  manner?, 
in  other  respects,  to  the  frivolous  and  the  vain. 

"  A  family  party!"  whispered  Hubert  to 
Rosabel,  as,  having  made  the  round  of  the 
circle,  he  seated  himself  by  his  sister. 

"  No,"  said  Rosabel,  "  do  you  not  see  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.   Goodyer,   and  Lady  Percival,  and 
Captain  Ashbrook  ?" 

Captain  Ashbrook  was  standing  a  little  way 
from  Rosabel,  but  so  quick  was  his  ear,  or  so 
keen  his  perception  of  her  movements,  that  he 
turned  round,  looked  at  her  for  an  instant,  and 
then  resumed  his  position.  Lady  Lovaine,  who 
sat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  half-dozing, 
as  it  seemed,  and,  according  to  her  own  acknow- 
ledgment, hungry,  and  out  of  sorts  with  these 
cold,  quarrelsome  lovers,  had  her  eyes  fixed 
U|K>n  Rosabel  at  this  minute. 

"  There  has  been  something  or  other  the 
matter— else  why  this  settled  avoidance?" 
thought  her  Ladyship. 

However,  the  party  moved  in  stately  array 
down  to  the  dining-room,  without  any  thing 
more  occurring  to  elucidate  the  subject  of  Lady 
Lovaine's  thoughts.  Dinner  passed  off,  as  most 
dinners  on  very  joyous  occasions  do,  with  fune- 
real gravity;  whilst,  during  the  ceremonial, 
Rosabel  received,  sometimes  in  derision  from 
Hubert,  sometimes  in  grave  formality  from  her 
father,  and  once,  upon  a  matter  of  complete 
necessity,  from  Captain  Ashbrook,  her  new 
appellation   of  "  Miss  Fortescue."     It  was  a 
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relief  to  ber  when  at  length  the  ladies  "  moved 
off,"  as  Hubert  expressed  it,  and  withdrew  their 
saintly  presence  from  the  masculine  portion  of 
the  company. 

Rosabel  immediately  hastened  to  the  nursery, 
where  her  chief  pleasures  had  long  existed,  and 
with  pride  assisted  in  attiring  the  young  tribe 
there  for  the  evening's  ball.  Sir  John's  two 
younger  boys  were  now  at  school,  and,  of  his 
numerous  family,  there  remained  at  home  two 
little  girls  only,  and  Howard.  The  little  girls 
were,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  twins,  and 
were  at  that  age  when  the  unconscious  fascina- 
tions of  infancy  begin  to  yield  to  the  charms  of 
developed  intelligence,  and  to  the  graces  of 
acquirement.  In  person,  Annette  and  Caroline 
were  different,  although  in  size  alike.  Annette 
had  the  dark  flashing  eye,  and  rich  tints  of 
complexion,  of  her  elder  sister  Rosabel,  only 
not  tempered  with  so  much  sweetness,  nor  ren- 
dered interesting  by  incessant  variety  of  expres- 
sion. Caroline  was  plain,  but  soft  and  attrac- 
tive ;  her  black,  glossy  hair,  and  clear  and  pale 
complexion,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
characteristics  of  her  twin  sister. 

Charlotte,  though  gentle    and    inoffensive, 
VOL.  H.  II 
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Lad  but  little  cherished  the  affections  of  her 
younger  brothers  and  sisters ;  but  Rosabel, 
left  much  to  herself,  and  devoid  of  many  objects 
of  interest,  had,  by  loving  first,  taught  these 
little  ones  to  love  her;  for  the  affection  which 
we  bestow  upon  children,  if  not  lavished  in 
follv,  is  usuallv  returned  with  interest.  It  was 
now,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  that  Rosabel 
stooped  down  to  smooth  the  bright  locks  of  her 
little  sisters,  looked  into  their  smiling  faces, 
led  Howard  from  his  rocking  horse,  and 
escaping  from  the  pursuit  and  assistance  of 
the  nurse,  conducted  them  all  three,  with  a 
countenance  no  less  glowing  than  theirs,  into 
the  ball  room. 

The  musicians  were  alreadv  in  readiness, 
and  the  candles  were  lighted  ;  Rosabel  did  not 
expect  to  find  any  of  the  company  arrived  ; 
but  she  wished  to  see  the  infantile  delight  of 
Howard,  before  any  arrivals  took  place,  at  the 
chalked  dt  vices  on  the  floor  ;  the  garlands,  the 
lights,  the  music  ;  and,  desiring  the  musicians 
to  strike  up  a  lively  tune,  she  and  the*  young 
trio  set  up  an  irregular  but  sprightly  dance,  in 
which,  if  science  were  wanting,  the  true  spirit 
of  dancing  was,  at  any  rate,  to  be  found. 
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Rosabel  was  all  happiness,  flying  about  the 
room  with  Howard,  when  a  stray  gentleman  or 
two,  tempted  out  of  the  dining-room  by  the 
sounds  of  music,  came  in.  She  did  not  per- 
ceive them  for  some  moments ;  when,  bearing 
Hubert's  voice,  she  turned  round  and  gaily 
addressed  him.  Behind  her  brother  stood 
Captain  Ashbrook ;  his  eyes  rested  upon  her 
countenance  with  mingled  admiration  and  af- 
fection ;  he  seemed  to  have  wholly  forgotten 
himself;  yet,  in  a  few  moments,  he  turned 
away  hastily,  and  left  the  room. 

"  Come,  Rosa,  come,"  cried  Howard  ;  "  you 
do  not  dance  now — what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?" 

"  Rosa  is  tired,  perhaps,"  said  the  gentle 
Caroline. 

"  Let  us  have  a  gavotte — do,  Rosa,"  cried 
Annette. 

"  Or  the  minuet  de  la  cour,"  exclaimed 
Hubert,  figuring  about,  whilst  he  contemplated 
his  figure  in  a  large  pier  glass. 

"  I  think  Miss  Fortescue  ought  to  be  receiv- 
ing her  company,  instead  of  trifling  away  her 
time  here,"  were  sounds  which  were  now  heard 
in  terror  by  the  younger  tribe ;  for  they  knew 
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their  Aunt  Waldegrave's  voice.  "  Sir  John, 
Rosabel,  is  expecting  you  in  the  drawing-room. 
— And  my  Lady  Lovaine  has  a  particular  wish 
to  see  the  first  set.  The  moon  will  be  up  at 
nine. — She  cannot  stay  much  later — and,  of 
course,  all  the  world  is  waiting  for  Miss 
Fortescue  !" 

"  And  I,"  thought  Rosabel,  as  she  followed 
her  aunt,  "  who  was  of  no  importance  yester- 
day, am  now  Miss  Fortescue,  and  as  such  am 
pursued  and  annoyed.  Charlotte,  I  envy  you 
not  vour  former  honours." 

The  drawing-room  was  already  nearly  full 
of  visitants.  Mr.  Warner,  with  a  daughter 
on  each  arm,  bustling  in,  was  just  entering; 
Amy,  the  gentle,  pretty  Amy,  was  not  well — 
she  had  a  cold. 

"  She  will  be  better  when  Hubert  comes/' 
thought  Rosabel. — "  Ah  !  poor  Amy!" 

"But  where  is  vour  brother?"  she  said, 
kindly  to  Phillis,  unconscious  that  Lady  Lo- 
vaine's  glance  was,  at  this  moment,  turned 
sharply  upon  her. 

"He  is  coming!  he  will  soon  be  here!" 
was  Mr.  Warner's  answer,  with  a  pleased,  and 
gratified  smile. 
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"  Come,  Phillis,  come  with  me  to  the  ball- 
room/' cried  Rosabel,  taking  her  friend  by  the 
arm,  and  leaving,  to  the  horror  of  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave  and  the  amusement  of  Lady  Lovaine, 
a  row  of  county  belles,  to  find  their  way  after 
her  as  well  as  they  could. 

"  Just  like  her!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Waldegrave 
to  Lady  Lovaine,  with  a  sigh — "  What  a  loss  her 
dear,  sweet  sister  is  to  us  all !  Miss  Fortescue 
will  never  be  like  Mrs.  Spooner!" 

u  Never !"  returned  Lady  Lovaine — "  Will 
she,  Ashbrook  ?  And,  as  you  say,  her  running 
off  in  that  barem-scarem  way  is  just  like  her. 
You  have  never  suffered  the  child  to  act  for 
herself!  Can  you  be  surprised  that  she  does 
not  know  how  to  behave  ?" 

"  Indeed,"  observed  Captain  Ashbrook, 
good-naturedly,  "  I  think  that  Miss  Fortescue 
could  not  have  managed  it  better,  had  she  been 
ever  so  carefully  tutored! — Here  are  many 
nice  points  of  precedence  to  arrange  among  the 
ladies  who  are  left :  Miss  Fortescue  has  settled 
the  matter  in  a  summary  way." 

"  And  then  she  is  so  fond  of  her  friends  at 
the  Hill,"  whispered  Mr.  Lermont,  apologeti- 
cally— "  her  very  heart  is  with  them." 
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Captain  Ashbrook  looked,  for  a  moment,  at 
the  speaker,  and  saw  that  he  was  in  earnest, — 
and  received  this  pleasing  intelligence  in  silence. 

<k  Poor,  sweet  thing!"  pursued  Mr.  Lermont, 
in  a  confidential  tone ;  "  'tis  a  pity  that  Sir  John 
sets  his  face  against  it  so;  and  as  you  have  some 
influence  with  my  Lady  Lovaine,  who  has  great 
influence  with  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  who,  we  all 
know,  has  the  ear  of  Sir  John,  could  you  not, 
before  you  go  abroad,  give  the  young  people  a 
helping-hand  to  their  happiness  ?"  And  the  old 
gentleman  turned  round  as  he  spoke,  in  the 
earnestness  of  his  petition  seizing  Captain 
A -1. brook's  button-hole. 

"  1  would  rather  not  interfere  in  the  matter," 
replied  Captain  Ashbrook  ;  "  but,  are  you  sure 
that  Mi  s  Forteseue's  affections  are  really  so 
far  engaged  to— to  Mr.  Henry  Warner,  1  sup- 
pose you  mean?" 

The  suppressed  agitation  of  his  manner  was 
not  observed  by  Mr.  Lermont,  who  was  burning 
with  a  desire  to  <<ir\e  Rosabel. 

k<  Mv  dear  Sir,"  he  answered  earne^tlv,  "  1 
am  sure  of  it.  Have  1  not  seen  her  anxiety, 
on  my  previous  visit  here,  to  go  to  the  Hill  ? 
Ah,  mv  good  sir,  1   am  not  -o  old,  but  that   1 
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know  the  true  symptoms  of  disappointed,  or 
rather  hopeless,  love !" 

"  Do  you  so  ?  Then  I  had  better  move  out 
of  your  way,"  said  Captain  Ashbrook,  to  him- 
self, while  a  bitter  smile  played  upon  his  lips. 
He  descended  to  the  dancing-room,  and  looked 
on  the  scene  for  some  time,  unobserved.  Ro- 
sabel was  now  called  forth  to  take  a  principal 
part  in  the  festive  scene.  The  young  men  were 
crowding  to  engage  her  as  a  partner:  to  her 
were  left  all  the  arrangements  of  the  dance ;  for 
Hubert  was  wholly  absorbed  in  Amy  Warner, 
and  Phillip  positively  declared  he  could  not 
be  troubled.  Active,  and  perhaps  finding 
a  solace  in  moving  about  from  one  person  to 
another,  Rosabel,  expeditiously,  yet  gently, 
marshalled  her  troops ;  and  it  was  astonishing 
to  see  with  what  tact  and  address  she  introduced 
suitable  partners  to  each  other,  and  managed  to 
please,  at  least,  the  majority  of  the  company. 

"  She  will  be  quite  tired — will  she  not?" 
said  good-natured  Mrs.  Spooner  to  Captain 
Ashbrook,  who  was  leaning  against  a  pillar  in 
the  extremity  of  the  room. 

"  Xo,  I  think  not,  for  Mr.  Henry  Warner 
is  assisting  her,"  replied  Captain  Ashbrook, 
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calmly. — At  this  moment  he  felt  his  coat-sleeve 
imperatively  pulled.  "  Ashbrook,"  said  his  aunt, 
Ladv  Lovaine,  how  can  vou  be  so  remiss  ?  how 
can  vou  let  those  Warners  be  put  so  forward  ? 
go  and  ask  Miss  Fortescuc  to  dance !" — and 
with  a  vigorous  pull  she  made  her  intention 
of  taking  Captain  Ashbrook  up  to  Rosabel  so 
apparent  that  he  could  not,  in  decency,  draw 
back. 

Rosabel  had  settled  every  thing,  and  was  just 
arranging  a  set  of  juvenile  country  dancers  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  when  Captain  Ashbrook 
was  thus  brought  up  to  her.  She  was  leaning  over 
one  of  her  little  sisters;  and  her  countenance, 
as  she  raised  her  head,  was  happy,  and  beamed 
with  benevolence — a  sentiment  which,  ex- 
pressed in  such  features,  rendered  it  almost 
angelic.  It  changed,  however,  suddenly,  as 
she  saw  Lady  Lovaine  and  Captain  Ashbrook 
before  her. 

"  My  nephew  wishes  to  have  the  honour — 
come,  Ashbrook,  speak  for  yourself. — Miss 
Rosabel,  of  course  you  will  not  open  the  ball 
with  a  Warner,"  whispered  Lady  Lovaine,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Has  Mrs.  Waldegrave  sanctioned 
that  ?" 
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"  I  am  not  going  to  dance  at  all,"  said 
Rosabel,  decidedly.  "  I  have  too  much  to 
do." 

"  Only  one  set,"  persisted  Lady  Lovaine. 
"  The  world  will  talk,  indeed,  if  you  do  not 
open  the  ball.  Nay!  on  your  Bister's  wedding- 
day  ?  So  joyful  an  occasion— What  \  am  I  to 
bring  tears  ?  and  in  a  ball-room,  too  ?  What 
is  the  world  coming  to?" 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  disagreeable  to  Miss 
Fortescue  to  dance,"  interceded  Captain  Asli- 
brook.      "  Shall  I  tell  the  musicians  to  begin." 

"  Ob,  no !"  said  Rosabel ;  and  she  half- 
extended  her  hand  to  him,  to  lead  her  to  the 
dance;  but  something  restrained  her — she  could 
not.  He  might  be  gentlemanly,  kind-hearted, 
forgiving,  interesting  ;  but  he  was — a  seducer. 
— She  could  not  offer  him  her  hand. 

Captain  Ashbrook  saw  the  movement,  and 
he  saw  the  withdrawal  of  Rosabel's  proffered 
hand ;  and  be  could  not  but  attribute  to  actual 
dislike,  disgust  perhaps,  this  hasty,  and  to  others 
unimportant,  action.  No  more  pressing  solici- 
tations on  Lady  Lovaine's  part  could  now  he 
necessary,  for  in  an  instant  he  was  gone 
The  ball  went  on,  Rosabel  performed  her  part, 
H  3 
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t!.e  musician^  played  «uily  till  the  mornii  g. 
mill  Rosabel  was  no  more  annoved.  or 
tantalized  by  Captain  A<hbrook'>  pre-er.«r. 
For  -everul   vear>,  thev  met  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  — — if  our  virtues 

Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  as  if 

We  had  them  not    Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd, 

But  to  fine  issues ;  Nature  never  lends 

The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 

But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 

Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 

Both  thanks  and  use.  Measure  for  Measirr. 

So  soon  after  the  wedding  as  Rosabel  con- 
veniently could,  she  6et  off  to  visit  old  Martha, 
and,  passing  Ashbrook  on  her  way,  she  observed 
that  the  window  shutters  were  closed ;  for  Cap- 
tain Ashbrook  was  gone — gone  to  join  his  regi- 
ment at  Portsmouth,  and  probably  to  remain  in 
foreign  service  some  years.  This  was  already 
known  to  her,  and  she  flattered  herself  that  she 
should  feel  relieved  by  the  event  of  his  depar- 
ture. But  there  is  something  at  all  times  painful 
in  the  aspect  of  a  house  closed  and  deserted, 
when  we  have  once  known  its  inhabitants ;  and  to 
Rosabel,  Captain  Ashbrook's  dwelling  had  long 
been  a  source  of  lively  interest;  a  point  towards 
which  she  had  turned  for  consolation  in  his  ab- 
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sence,  and  upon  which  every  wish  was  centered 
during  his  residence  there.  She  turned  hastily 
away  after  looking  a  few  short  moments,  and 
felt  that  she  had  taken  leave  of  him  for  ever. 
It  might  be  many  years  before  he  would  return 
to  Ashbrook ;  and  when  he  did  return,  it  would 
probably  be  with  new  attachments,  new  con* 
nections,  new  honours.  Rosabel  and  the  ill* 
fated  Mary  would  be  alike  forgotten.  For  the 
former  there  now  remained  nothing  but  to 
forget  him  ;  if  possible,  to  root  out  the  recol- 
lection of  hopes  which  were  as  chaff  before  the 
wind,  and  to  reconcile  herself  to  a  life  of  sub- 
jection and  of  duty  at  home.  Rosabel  was  sap- 
ported,  in  her  own  particular  trials,  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  endeavoured  at  least  to  act 
rightly ;  of  having  sacrificed,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  she  bad  sacrificed,  the  happiness  of 
her  life  upon  a  principle  of  virtue ;  but  she  bad 
other  pressing  anxietiesalso  upon  her  mind.  She 
saw  the  growing  attachment  of  Hubert  and  of 
Amy  Warner,  and  she  judged  that  it  would  be 
neither  acceptable  to  Mr.  Warner  nor  to  Sir 
John  Fortescue.  Hubert  was  rash  and  extra- 
vagant, and  had  little  beside  his  profession  to 
depend  upon.    Amy's  fortune  would  not  bal- 
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ance,  as  Rosabel  supposed,  Sir  John's  aversion 
to  a  match  which  be  would  regard  as  unequal 
and  degrading.  Phillis  Warner  she  also  knew 
would  scorn  the  idea  of  her  sister's  entering  a 
family  by  whom  she  was  looked  upon  as  inferior. 
It  was,  perhaps,  of  some  little  use  to  Rosabel,  at 
this  time,  to  have  ber  attention  thus  drawn  by 
the  griefs  of  others  from  her  own  "rooted  sor- 
row," which  tinged  every  object  in  life  with  its 
own  dark  hue.  Her  character,  once  so  devoid 
of  forethought,  was  now  becoming  anxious  and 
almost  desponding.  She  loved  ber  brother 
Hubert,  and  she  dreaded  the  effects  of  disap* 
point  men  t  of  this  nature  upon  one  whose 
remedy  for  the  evil  would  be  convivial  parties 
and  pleasure,  not  wholesome  employment  nor 
wise  resignation.  Nothing,  Rosabel  wisely 
considered,  could  have  been  60  fortunate  for 
Hubert,  or  so  calculated  to  rouse  his  energies 
and  to  turn  them  to  laudable  ends,  as  a  sincere 
attachment  not  without  obstacles.  She  was 
right.  Many  a  distinguished  man  has  owed  his 
eminence  to  the  necessity  of  becoming  great 
before  he  could  become  happy  in  domestic  life. 
The  romance  of  love  in  very  young  men  is 
favourable  alike  to  purity  of  conduct  and  to 
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habits  of  industry  ;  ami  parents  who  rasldy 
check  feeling*  at  once  natural  and  honourable, 
litivL-  often  reason  to  lament  the  effects  which 
Uie  Illicit  of  severity  has  produced  upon  (heir 


Ro-ubil  found  Martha  wonderfully  disponed 
to  impart  news  and  to  hear  news,  and  it  was 
long  before  she  could  tear  herself  away.  She 
was  compelled  (o  listen  to  (he  whole  account  ol 
Captain  A  <h  brook's  departure  ;  hi-*  parting 
word*  to  Martha  herself:  the  regrets  of  his 
tenantry;  the  dismay  of  his  servants.  Little 
did  Martha  know  how  she  harrowed  up  the 
mind  which  had  endeavoured  to  consign  itself 
to  repose.  She  regarded  neitlwr  RomU'I'i 
downcast  looks  nor  her  sighs,  hut  wont  un- 
flinchingly through  the  w  hole  narrative  ;  with  a 
(one  of  aggravation  and  reproach  through  the 
whole,  as  if  to  say,  "I  know  you  are  the 
eause  nf  this."  At  l^t  the  story  was  ended, 
and  Roafdjvl  returned  ;  more  mournful,  less 
resigned,  ami  more  doubtful  as  to  the  propriety 
of  her  own  passed  conduct,  than  she  had  been 
for  sOltoe  lime, 

H*as  harassed  by  hearing  various 
»in   Ashbrook's  movement*. 
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Hubert  never  failed  to  read  the  gazette  of  the 
day — promotions,  exchanges,  &c.  and  the  fre- 
quent passing  over  of  our  troops  to  the  United 
State?,  what  regiments  were  shipped,  what 
landed,  was,  as  he  confessed,  all  that  the  news- 
paper was  worth  reading  for.  One  day  he  gave 
out,  at  breakfast,  the  news  that  Captain  Ash- 
brook  had  set  sail;  another  morning,  the  tran- 
sports were  driven  back  by  foul  weather ;  on 
a  third,  they  put  out  to  sea  again,  were  still  in 
the  Downs  a  few  days  after ;  in  a  week,  were 
supposed  to  have  left  the  Channel.  Rosabel  had 
all  this  to  go  through,  and  thought  herself  fortu- 
nate that  she  had  nothing  more  to  encounter. 
Her  father  never  looked  off  his  newspaper,  nor 
distressed  her  by  any  observation ;  and  to  every 
one  else  her  brief,  ill-fated  attachment  was  un- 
known. Lady  Lovaine,  who  must  suspect  it, 
most  luckily  at  this  time  had  the  small-pox  in 
the  village,  and,  though  threatening  a  visit  every 
day,  did  not  appear  at  Hales  Hall  until  the 
winds  had  fairly  wafted  her  nephew  across  the 
Atlantic.  Mr.  Lermont  had  happily  departed. 
Rosabel  was,  therefore,  left  to  bear  up  and  to 
forget  as  well  as  she  could ;  and  she  sustained 
the  pressure  of  this  early  and  severe  disappoint- 
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ment  with  a  fortitude  the  more  admirable,  that 
she  could  not  forget  the  object  of  her  at- 
tachment;— nor  could  she  entirely  reconcile 
to  herself  the  concealment  of  her  reasons 
for  refusing  Captain  Ashbrook;  but  it  was 
done;  she  had  screened  him  from  animadver- 
sion— she  had  not  had  the  misery  of  hearings 
him  condemned ; — it  was  done :  and  the  case 
being  utterly  hopeless,  she  trusted  to  time  to 
wear  away  her  increasing  dejection.  But  time 
had  many  changes  in  store  for  her.  Sir  John 
at  this  period  was  harassed  by  the  im prude ncies 
of  his  sons.  In  the  first  place,  Phillip,  who 
was  in  London,  was  deeply  involved  in  debt, 
over  and  above  the  settlement  which  his  father 
had  made  in  his  favour  upon  his  coming  of  age. 
Sir  John  was  an  old-fashioned  man.  In  this 
philosophical  age,  debt  is  not  considered  evil, 
and  it  is  thought  prejudice  to  deem  it  a  dis- 
grace ;  but,  in  Sir  John's  eyes,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  consider  himself  as  living  in  honour 
and  respectability,  whilst  one  of  his  family  was 
existing  upon  credit,  or  residing  within  the  rules 
of  the  Mar6halsea  or  the  King's  Bench.  He, 
therefore,  made  many  sacrifices  to  extricate 
Phillip  from  difficulties ;  had  recourse  to  mort- 
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gage  upon  mortgage,  and  to  retrenchment  after 
retrenchment,  and  found,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  all  was  in  vain — that  a  gulph  is  less  fathom- 
less than  the  wants  of  a  spendthrift  without  re- 
morse or  principle;  and  that  the  father  who 
begins  by  false  indulgence,  cannot,  in  after  days, 
implant  feelings  of  generous  self-denial,  when 
he  had  cherished  every  principle  of  luxury  and 
selfishness  in  childhood. 

Exasperated  by  these  circumstances,  Sir 
John  was  irritated  afresh  by  an  application 
from  Hubert,  beseeching  him  to  sanction  an 
engagement  with  Miss  Amy  Warner,  and  to 
make  him  some  allowance  to  enable  him  to 
support  a  wife.  The  request  was  peremptorily 
refused ;  and  both  families  considered  them- 
selves injured  by  the  imprudent  attachment. 
Sir  John  thought  himself  ill  used  that  he  had 
not  been  sooner  apprized  of  it  by  Mr.  Warner, 
who  must  have  known  of  it  some  time.  Mr. 
Warner  considered  it  ungentlemanly  in  Sir 
John,  and  disrespectful  to  himself,  to  close  the 
negotiation  without  consulting  him  on  the  sub- 
ject or  knowing  his  wishes.  He  rejected 
Hubert's  entreaties,  to  be  permitted  at  least  to 
correspond,  with  scorn ;  sent  the  unhappy  Amy 
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to  visit  some  distant  friends;  and  forbade  all 
intei  course,  except  on  the  coolest  terms,  with 
Rosabel. 

Amy's  spirits  sank  under  this  blow.  Her 
nature  was  sensitive  and  gentle,  and  she  made 
no  effort  to  rouse  herself  from  grief.  Yet, 
whilst  it  for  some  vears  materially  affected  her 
health,  it  caused  not  in  her  the  ill  effect  which 
it  produced  upon  Hubert. 

Unluckily  for  him,  he  held  a  commission  in 
one  of  tho«e  favoured  bodies  of  military  which 
were  retained  in  times  of  war  to  guard  the 
metropolis.  Too  near  his  brother,  and  under 
the  influence  of  Phillip's  loose  associates  and 
loo-e  principles,  Hubert,  the  gay,  the  once 
innocently  gay  Hubert,  ran  his  course  of  dissi- 
pation—a  fate  but  too  common.  For  a  little 
while  he  struggled  with  temptation,  or  yielded 
to  it  half  reluctantly.  At  first,  the  stings  of 
remorse  were  poignant;  then  they  were  less 
painful  ;  soon  they  ceased  altogether  to  trouble 
him. 

£ir  John  and  Rosabel  knew  not  half  the  ex- 
tent of  these  evils,  until  long  after  anv  remedv 
would  have  been  too  late.  Rosabel,  as  the 
family  circle  was  narrowed,  found  her  import- 
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ance  in  the  reduced  circle  considerably  aug- 
mented. She  bad  now  at  least  the  consolation 
of  being  useful  to  her  father.  Sir  John  had 
never  been  a  person  of  what  are  commonly 
called  high  spirits;  but,  after  repeated  trials  and 
disappointments,  he  became  abstracted  and 
morose ;  indifferent  to  general  society,  but  more 
than  formerly  dependant  upon  the  solace  of 
his  daughter's  society  and  attentions. 

Mrs.  Waldegrave's  cut  and  dried  speeches 
and  heartless  manners,  and  measured  sym- 
pathy, and  Aunt  Alice's  murmurs  of  condo- 
lence, weak  as  water,  seemed  more  repugnant 
to  him  than  when  he  had  not  felt  that  within 
him  which  wanted  a  soothing,  which  responsive 
feelings  can  alone  impart.  Woman,  often 
slighted  and  depreciated  as  she  is  by  the  other 
sex,  has  in  times  of  illness  or  of  sorrow  ample 
retaliation.  There  is  no  balm  which  can  supply 
the  place  of  female  affection. 

There  was  a  time  when  Rosabel,  with  un- 
broken spirits  and  in  high  health,  would  have 
thought  it  a  restraint,  if  not  a  hardship,  to  be 
seated  night  after  night  in  her  father's  study ; 
with  no  better  amusement  than  a  book,  with  no 
other  variety  than  the  occupation  of  proffering 
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her  little  services  from  time  to  time  to  one  as 
dejected  as  herself;  to  watch  the  looks  and  an- 
ticipate the  wishes  of  one  who  rarely  expressed 
his  feelings  even  to  her — his  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate child : — but  now,  having  tasted  the  stings 
of  sorrows,  uncared  for  by  others,  it  was  to 
Rosabel  a  solace  to  strive,  at  least,  to  mitigate 
those  of  a  being  who  became  daily  more  and 
more  an  object  of  affection  and  concern  to  her, 
and  who  seemed  to  her,  like  herself,  heart- 
stricken.  To  plant  herself  near  him  every 
successive  evening;  to  watch  his  thoughtful 
countenance  ;  to  dive,  if  possible,  into  her 
father's  very  thoughts ;  to  seize  her  opportunity 
of  performing  any  of  those  trifling  acts  of  duty 
and  attention  which  a  parent  loves  to  receive 
from  a  child;  to  shew,  by  silent  efforts  of  affec- 
tion, that  sympathy,  and  sometimes  even  that 
commiseration,  which  she  dared  not  by  words 
to  express;  to  model  herself  in  all  things  to  bis 
notions,  inasmuch  as  she  knew  or  could  guess 
them,  for  Sir  John  seldom  gave  out  his 
opinions ;  these  were  poor  Rosabel's  consola- 
tions— her  only  consolations ;  and,  mingling  as 
they  did  with  a  sense  of  that  submission  to 
Providence,  which  had  been  enforced  by  afflic- 
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lion,  her  mind,  if  not  cheered,  was  sustained 
and  chastened:  it  was  preserved  from  hope- 
lessly preying  upon  itself. 

One  evening,  as  she  sat  opposite  to  Sir  John, 
her  book  on  her  knee,  bat  her  thoughts  wan- 
dering to  far  different  topics  than  those  which 
the  volume  disclosed,  she  saw  indications  of 
dejection  and  of  anxiety  upon  her  father's  fur- 
rowed brow,  more  settled  than  she  had  hitherto 
noticed;  for,  though  transient  expressions  of 
suffering  had  sometimes  been  evinced,  Sir 
John  had  repressed  them  with  a  powerful 
effort. 

This  night,  however,  they  seemed  too  potent 
for  concealment.  Rosabel  passed  the  evening 
in  silence  and  solicitude ;  nor  daring  to  inter- 
meddle with  griefs,  into  which  it  was  not  her 
part,  as  she  well  knew,  to  enquire;  but  as  she 
passed  at  the  stated  hour  to  her  own  apartment, 
and  bent  her  head  to  receive  her  father'6  parting 
kiss,  she  felt  his  tears  moisten  her  brow.  Un- 
accustomed to  such  signs  of  weakness  or  grief, 
and  equally  unaccustomed  to  proffer  by  words 
any  little  solace  to  her  father,  she  reached  the 
door;  but,  before  she  closed  it,  nature  over- 
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mastered  fear,  and  she  returned  to  her  father's 
side. 

Sir  John  did  not  appear  displeased.  He 
gave  her  again  his  hand.  "  Good  night,  Rosa  ; 
go  to  rest,  love ;  good  night,"  he  said,  with  a 
faltering  voice.  "  Do  not  disturb  me,  Rosa," 
he  addeil,  more  sternly  ;  and  she  quickly  left 
the  room. 

On  the  following  dav  she  was  summoned  to 
the  honour  of  a  private  interview  with  Mrs. 
Waldegrave  and  Miss  Alice,  and  was  then  told, 
with  manv  heart-felt  lamentations,  for  the 
event  affected  all  alike,  that  Sir  John,  after 
much  deliberation,  deemed  it  prudent  to  break 
up  his  establishment  at  Hales  Hall,  to  shut  the 
house  up  for  several  years,  and  to  place  his 
youngest  daughters  at  school  in  Bath.  For  him- 
self, business  required  his  presence  in  London, 
whither  he  meant  immediately  to  repair;  "  but 
not/'  added  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  in  the  manner,  and  with  the  style  with 
which  the  Fortescues  had  hitherto  taken  up  an 
occasional  residence  in  the  metropolis.  A  few 
old  servants  were  alone  to  be  retained.  The 
carriage-horses  sold  off,   with  two  exceptions 
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only,  and  a  small,  furnished  house  engaged  for 
mere  convenience,  not  far  from  the  inns  of 
court" 

Rosabel  heard  a  small  part  only  of  this  ha* 
rangue,  which  was  delivered  with  the  utmost 
solemnity. 

"  May  I  go  with  my  father  ?"  was  her  im- 
patient question,  before  Mrs.  Waldegrave  had 
arrived  at  the  climax  of  her  narration. 

"  Such  is  his  wish,"  replied  her  aunt ;  "  but 
Sir  John  does  not  intend  to  constrain  your 
inclinations ;  he  fears  that  you  may  consider 
the  privations  and  the  occupations  which  he 
must  encounter,  may  prove  too  much  for 
you :  that  if  you  should  prefer  visiting  Mrs. 
Evelyn—" 

"  Oh !  no,  no,"  cried  Rosabel ;  "  my  mind 
is  made  up ;  I  shall  go  with  my  father ;  there 
is  no  necessity  for  thinking  about  me — no  pri- 
vations can  signify  to  me,  where  he  is — I  shall 
never  leave  him." 

"  It  is  a  thousand  pities,"  returned  Mrs.  Wal- 
degrave, "  that  he  will  not  have  some  one  more 
experienced ;  you  see,  Alice,  she  thinks  and 
asks  nothing  about  my  poor  brother's  affairs ; 
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never  gives  money  matters  a  thought/9  she  con- 
tinued, aside  to  her  sister. 

44  Indeed,"  said  Rosabel,  quickly,  yon  do 
me  injustice :  I  have  thought  much  about  them 
of  late.  I  see  the  necessity  of  what  I  never 
dreamed  of  before — economy.  Has  my  father 
felt  the  changes  of  his  circumstances  very 
much  ?"  she  added,  with  great  anxiety. 

"  Sir  John  foolishly  takes  to  heart  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  son  Phillip,  more  than  the 
change  in  bis  family  affairs,  or  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  whole  connection. — "  Your  brother, 
Mr.  Fortescue,"  continued  Mrs.  Waldegrave, 
dryly,  and  as  if  she  were  condemned  to  put  the 
worst  colouring  upon  the  matter,  "  will  not  be 
able  to  shew  his  face  again  for  many  a  year :  he 
is  beyond  seas  somewhere  by  this  time ;  in 
one  of  our  colonies,  it  is  supposed — no  matter 
where ;  the  farther  away,  the  better.  Going 
on  the  Continent,  now-a-days,  is  out  of  the 
question,  unhappily.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  his 
name  is  coupled  with  some  transaction  not 
strictly  honourable. — Ah!  what  would  poor 
dear  Sir  Philip  have  said  to  this,  had  he  been 
alive  ?    He  was  a  most  excellent  man ;  the 
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multiplication  table  was  at  bis  fingers'  ends,  as 
my  Lady  Lovaine  used  to  say — but  you  seem 
struck  dumb,  Rosabel." 

"  My  brother  disgraced — my  father  and  his 
family  dishonoured  by  Phillip !  How  has  he 
stood  this  ? — my  poor  father ! — dear,  dear  papa ! 
What  does  my  father  say  to  this,  madam  ? — 
Oh,  but  Hubert  will  repay  him  for  this  misery ! 
Phillip,"  she  continued,  sighing  deeply,  "  hav- 
ing been  the  eldest  son,  and  surrounded  by 
flatterers  and  false  friends,  has  many  excuses. 
We  shall  yet  see  how  Hubert  will  turn  out, 
and  reward  his  good,  kind,  unhappy  father." 

Mrs.  Waldegrave  shook  her  head,  and  said, 
dryly,  and  discouragingly,  "  We  shall  see. — I 
am  much  obliged  to  my  niece,  Rosa,  for  the 
interest  she  takes  in  her  poor  Aunt  Walde- 
grave's  fate,  after  watching  over  her,  and  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  I  may  say  like  a  mother, 
for  these  five  years ;  it  has  been  a  life  of  duty," 
she  added,  wiping  ber  eyes ;  in  which  move- 
ment Miss  Alice  pathetically  joined. 

"  My  sister  has  been  a  slave  to  her  brother's 
family,"  said  the  latter,  her  grief  now  rising  to 
a  chorus. 

"  Mr.  Waldegrave's  relations  are,  however, 
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so  verv  anxious  to  have  me,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Waldegrave  ;  "  it  has  been  their  object,  for 
years,  to  get  me  among  them  in  Essex.  I  have, 
therefore,  recommended  my  brother  to  place 
Annette  and  Caroline  at  school ; — provided  an 
establishment  can  be  found  in  which  tliev  will 
meet  with  none  but  young  ladies  of  their  own 
rank, — in  preference  to  our  still  taking  charge 
of  them.  I  hope  they  will  not  fret  their  little 
hearts  out,  nor  pine  till  they  are  ill — poor  little 
souls  !" 

"  1  think  they  will  not,"  was  Rosabel's  pri- 
vate reflection  :  but,  with  unwonted  forbear- 
ance, she  merelv  said,  "  they  will,  I  dare  sav, 
be  very  sorry  to  leave  Hales." 

"  But,  after  all,  what  a  comfort,"  said  Mrs. 
Waldegrave,  "  to  think  that  my  friends,  my 
Lord  and  Lady  Lovaine,  in  particular,  have 
sanctioned  this  arrangement.  I  wrote  to  her 
ladyship  ;  and,  in  reply,  she  says — where  is 
her  letter  ?"■ — fumbling,  as  she  spoke,  in  an 
abyss  of  a  pocket,  the  pattern  of  which  is  now 
obsolete — "  oh,  here  !  Her  ladyship  writes  so 
charmingly — so  much  to  the  purpose. 

"  'I  approve  highly,'  her  Ladyship  observes, 
'  of  Sir  John's  dismantling  Hales  Hall.     Large 
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impoverished  families  are  best  turned  out  into 
the  world,  and  not  bred  up  with  too  lofty  no- 
tions of  their  own  consequence/  &c. — 

"  And  what  a  consolation,"  added  the  amia- 
ble widow,  folding  up  her  letter,  "  it  is  to  do 
what  one  believes  to  be  right;  and  that  my 
lady  happens  to  see  it  in  that  point  of  view ! 
And  again,  her  Ladyship  observes, — now  this 
relates  to  you,  Rosa — 

"  '  — Miss  Rosabel  has  my  best  wishes  for 
settling  in  the  world :  and,  were  not  Ashbrook 
a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  I  think  he  might 
have  been  hooked  in.  But  let  her  not  wait,  for 
it  is  ten  to  one  he  may  be  shot  off;  in  which 
case,  I  am  glad  there  will  not  be  a  young 
widow  for  the  family  estate  to  support.' 

"  Hem ! — widows,  she's  pleased  to  add — hem 
— this  part  is  not  so  much  to  the  purpose, 
Rosabel.  She  is  not  fond  of  widows.  However, 
'tis  a  great  comfort  to  have  her  ladyship's 
opinion." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  Life  with  all  its  glories  glides  away,  and  the  stem  footstep  of 
decay  comes  stealing  on.** — Mankiqub. 


In  the  course  of  a  week  after  the  conversation 
just  related.  Hales  Hall  was  deserted,  or  at 
least  a  small  portion  of  one  wing  only  inhabited 
by  those  who  were  appointed  to  preserve  and 
guard  it  Sir  John  had  borne  the  surrender  of 
his  hitherto  cherished  home -comforts  with  far 
greater  composure  than  his  family  had  expected. 
Perhaps,  like  some  other  persons  similarly 
situated,  be  felt  a  relief  that  a  large  expensive 
establishment  was  given  up,  the  continuance  of 
which  constituted  a  perpetual  sinking  fund  of 
means  already  impaired.  A  tide  of  misfortune 
sometimes  seems  to  overwhelm,  at  particular 
periods,  particular  families.  The  business  which 
Sir  John  had  now  in  hand,  and  which  was,  to 
general  acquaintance,  the  pretext  for  his  re- 
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moval  to  London,  was  a  law-suit  respecting 
his  title  to  some  property  in  a  distant  county ; 
and,  by  legal  men.  Sir  John's  case  was  consi- 
dered by  no  means  in  a  hopeful  light 

Sir  John  accomplished  his  removal  from 
Hales  Hall  before  his  neighbours  were  aware 
of  his  intention  of  leaving;  for  he  dreaded  the 
well-meant  adieux  and  elaborate  condolence  of 
some  of  his  acquaintance,  and  a  secret  criticism 
of  bis  plans  and  motives  by  others.  In  particu- 
lar, he  wished  to  escape  Lady  Lovaine ;  but 
Rosabel  felt  that  she  could  not,  in  gratitude, 
leave  the  country  without  visiting  one  who  had 
shewn  some  value  for  her  society.  She  went, 
therefore,  to  Medlicote :  Lady  Lovaine,  fortu- 
nately, or  unfortunately,  was  from  home — Lord 
Lovaine  invisible ;  and  Rosabel  was  obliged  to 
amuse  herself,  for  the  hour  that  the  horses 
rested,  the  best  way  she  could. 

She  thought  within  herself — "  I  shall  not 
see,  perhaps,  for  years,  this  place  again  ;  most 
likely  I  shall  never  see  Captain  Ashbrook 
again ;  I  should  like,  once  more,  to  look  at  the 
Decoy,  where  first  I  walked  with  him :  surely 
that  cannot  be  wrong !  I  have  done  all  that  I 
can  to  banish  the  remembrance  of  him.    Am  I 
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criminal  in  wishing  to  retrace  those  scenes 
which  we  enjoyed  together  when  1  thought  him 
pure,  and  high-minded,  and  virtuous?  Oh, 
whv  was  I  ever  undeceived  !  Marv,  would  that 
I  had  never  known  vour  fate!'' — "  It  is  not," 
thought  she,  as  she  rambled  down  by  *i  little 
copse  on  her  road  to  the  Decoy — "  it  is  not 
that  I  cherish  his  image  as  I  think  of  him  note. 
Xo,  it  is  what  he  was,  or  at  least  what  1  once 
thought  him,  that  I  cannot  but  love  to  dwell 
upon.''  Thus,  self-deceiving,  she  traced,  with 
faithful  exactness,  each  little  particular  of  the 
walk  which  she  had  enjoyed  with  Captain  Ash- 
brook,  when  their  acquaintance  was  in  its 
infancy; — gazed  at  the  belt  of  trees  which  he 
had  criticised,  and  looked  long  upon  the  shallow 
stream  whence  he  had  plucked  the  myosotis. 
The  very  weed  was  growing  there,  flowerlcss, 
indeed,  as  were  her  hopes — dark  and  joyless. — 
The  scene  seemed  no  longer  fair  or  interesting, 
and,  listlesslv,  she  turned  awav.  "And  now," 
said  she  to  herself,  as  she  returned  to  the  house, 
and,  winding  round  towards  the  front,  saw  the 
carriage  in  waiting  for  her — "  let  me  try  what 
change  of  scene? — entire  change — may  do.  I 
have  tried  everv  thing  else — a  sense  of  dutv, 
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employment,  and  cherished  indignation  : — let 
me  hope  that  in  London  I  may  cease  to  re- 
member him.  They  say  that  is  the  place  to 
banish  all  cares." 

She  made  her  way  dejectedly  to  the  carriage ; 
bat  the  sight  of  Lady  Lovaine,  on  the  lawn 
before  the  house,  returned  from  her  rambles, 
and  in  close  confabulation  with  the  village  doc- 
tor, arrested  her  footsteps :  she  moved  towards 
them. 

"  You  have  not  been  near  the  village,  I 
hope,"  screamed  Lady  Lovaine,  as  she  saw 
Rosabel  approaching ; — "  it  is  confluent ;  you 
know  that,  I  suppose  ? — you  are  sure  to  go  blind 
if  you  take  it— certain — there  is  one  family 
without  a  single  eye  left — 'tis  horrid.  You  have 
been  inoculated  ?  I  have  had  my  lord  inocu- 
lated, though  much  against  his  will,  I  assure 
you — no  child  more  refractory;  and  men  of 
seventy,  and  eighty,  inoculated  also— quite  right, 
quite  a  necessary  precaution — though  I  cannot 
say  but  that  some  of  these  old  men  were  as  well 
away. — Good  morning,  Mr.  Sirokins ;  you  will, 
I  am  sure,  keep  in  mind  my  particular  notions 
as  to  the  black  hellebore.  I  have  a  receipt  for 
the  pills  I  spoke  of,  which  has  been  handed 
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down  to  us  from  my  lord's  great  great  grand- 
mother ;  so  it  must  be  good." 

She  turned  towards  the  bouse.  "  And  now, 
my  dear,  what  have  yon  been  doing  with  Ash- 
brook  ?  for  he  was  so  low-spirited  before  he 
went  away,  I  really  thought  of  sending  off  for 
Simkin8,  thinking  there  might  Le  some  fulness 
about  the  region  of  the  head — or  heart,  perhaps 
— bey?"  She  looked  round  at  Rosabel  as  she 
spoke,  and  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  that  she 
had  abstracted  a  tear  or  two.  "  Well,  I  suppose, 
after  all,  Ash  brook  was  disappointed  to  have  let 
your  sister  go  by — for  it  seems  that  she  was  the 
one  he  admires — bey  ?  However,  he  has  given 
up  all  thoughts  of  marriage,  if  he  ever  had  any." 
She  paused,  but  receiving  no  answer,  she  con- 
tinued : — "  And  if  he  would  chupe  to  exert  his 
interest  at  home,  for  the  family  has  great  inte- 
rest, he  might  be  put  high  in  command  in  that 
outlandish  region ;  but  he  has  a  foolish,  ro- 
mantic notion  of  standing  on  his  own  merits. 
I  hate  romances;  don't  you  ?" 

The  reply,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  was 
not  waited  for,  and  Lady  Lovaine  went  on : — 

<'  I  thought  you  would  have  been  mistress  of 
Ashbrook  ;  but  now,  since  Ashbrook  could  not 
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make  up  his  mind  to  marry — for  the  objection 
mast  have  rested  on  his  side — as  to  his  being 
refused,  that  is  a  thing  incredible ;— since,  how- 
ever, he  is  off,  and,  perhaps,  for  what  we  know, 
has  been  in  battle  by  this  time — he  may  have 
lost  an  arm,  or  a  leg,  or  both,  before  now," 
added  her  Ladyship,  thoughtfully,—"  I  wish 
now,  be  had  read  over  that  work  on  gun-shot 
wounds  before  he  left.  Since  all  that  is  at  an 
end,  you  must  go  and  keep  house  for  Sir  John 
as  well  as  you  can ;  and  be  thankful  you  are 
old  enough  to  do  without  aunts  and  chaperons. 
Keep  Mrs.  Waldegrave  in  Essex,  if  you  can ; 
and,  depend  upon  it,  both  my  lord  and  I  shall 
think  the  more  highly  of  you — (the  poor  man 
seldom  thinks  at  all) — if  you  can  manage  to  do 
without  aunts  or  chaperons.  With  regard  to 
your  conduct  at  the  head  of  your  father's  house 
— by  the  bye,  did  I  give  you  that  receipt  for 
dinner-pills  which  I  mentioned  ? — with  regard 
to  your  behaviour,  I  shall  always  be  most  happy 
to  advise  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Rosabel,  meekly, "  I  have 
no  doubt  of  it :"  and,  stepping  into  the  carriage, 
Medlicote  was  soon  distanced.  She  passed 
Drayfield,  and,  much  as  she  dreaded  condo- 
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lences  and  farewells,  she  just  stepped  out  to  bid 
poor  Mrs.  Rivers  good-bye, — not  without  the 
heart-ache,  it  must  be  confessed— for  Dray- 
field,  peaceful  Drayfield,  had  been  the  scene  of 
many  air-built  castles,  many  happy  delusions, 
now  forever  faded  away,  or  existing  only  in  the 
agonizing  recollection  of  the  visionary  being  by 
whom  they  had  been  cherished. 

Sir  John  and  Rosabel  travelled,  by  easy  stages, 
to  London.  Their  temporary  abode  in  that  vast 
city  was  fixed  in  a  convenient,  and,  in  that  day, 
fashionable  part  of  the  town,  Queen-square, 
Westminster ;  yet,  whilst  far  more  in  the  centre 
of  the  polite  world  at  that  period  than  at  the 
present  time,  Queen-square  had,  even  then,  an 
air  of  seclusion,  amounting  to  gloom,  and,  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  ignoble  bustle  of  the 
surrounding  streets.  Its  houses,  however,  were 
portly,  and  even  spacious,  and,  affording  a  con- 
venient ingress  into  St.  James's  Park,  then 
in  all  its  pristine  dampness,  were,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  frequent  resort  of  country  families, 
who  had  not  yet  learned  to  endure  an  entire 
separation  from  green  fields  and  fresh  air. 

The  long  continuance  of  war  had  now,  for 
some  time,  begun  to  cast  its  gloom  over  the 
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metropolis  ;   yet  Sir  Jobn  and  Rosabel   had 
not  long  been  settled   in  their   new   abode, 
before  they  experienced  attentions  from   Sir 
John's  acquaintance,  and  some  temptations  to 
join  in  society.     Sir  John's  acquaintance  were 
chiefly  heavy  county  members,  men  of  much 
substance  and  small  wit,  who  came  to  legislate, 
and  fell  asleep  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
idled  away  their  few  actually  waking  hours  at 
Brooks's.     There  was  also  amongst  them  a 
sprinkling  of  the  old  nobility,  some  of  whom 
had  been  the  Baronet's  school-fellows ;  for,  in 
those  times,  friends,  like  garments,  wore  a  long 
time.     In  the  present  day,  an  old  friend  is  a 
sort  of  encumbrance  ;  a  rapid  succession  takes 
place  of  gay  acquaintance,  with  addenda,  every 
season ;   the    supernumeraries  scratched  out, 
revised,  and  corrected  according  to  fashion  or 
convenience.     An  old  friend  conveys  the  idea 
of  some  dull  duty,  and  is  generally  the  person 
to  whom  we  chuse  to  be  *  not  at  home,'  because 
old  friends  are  not  readily  offended.     Sir  John, 
however,  had  a  regular  selection  of  these  cum- 
bersome articles;  for  the  poison  of  heartless 
inconstancy,  which  is  now  rapidly  extending 
itself  to  the  middle  classes,  was  abhorred  by 
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him,  and  in  general  unknown  to  the  good  old- 
fashioned  school.  Respectable  families,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  were  slow  in  forming 
fresh  acquaintance,  and  reluctant  to  cast  them 
off;  Mo  cut/  as  it  is  technically  called,  any 
individual  once  admitted  to  your  table,  was,  in 
Sir  John's  day,  a  work  of  deliberation  ;  a  mea- 
sure which  was  only  resorted  to  in  extreme 
cases,  and  adopted  with  pain.  But  now  there 
is  a  delightful  facility  in  these  matters;  an  in- 
difference to  old  ties,  an  avidity  to  new  ones, 
which  makes  one  apt  to  think,  that  whilst  the 
world  is  more  enlightened  than  it  was,  it  is  also 
more  heartless. 

Sir  John's  estimation  of  moral  worth  was 
always  superior,  even  to  that  predominant 
feature  of  his  character — his  family  pride. 
With  excellent  discernment,  be  valued  those 
who  kept  honestly  and  soberly  within  their 
own  station,  and  maintained  the  habits  and 
reputation  of  British  Commercialists,  without 
aiming  to  shine  forth  in  characters  of  another 
sphere.  A  sort  of  remote  family  connection 
had  caused  him  to  rank  among  bis  own  and 
Lady  Fortescue's  standard  friends,  an  elderly 
couple,   his  banker    and    his    banker's   lady; 
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and  some  obligations  in  money  matters, 
alas!  bad  cemented  this  long  acquaintance. 
A  regular  interchange  of  civilities  had,  indeed, 
subsisted  between  tbem  for  many  years.  When 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warburton  had  wished  for  a  fort- 
night of  relaxation  from  business,  or  emancipa- 
tion from  smoke,  they  were  welcome  at  Hales 
Hall,  during  the  life-time  of  Lady  Fortescue : 
when  Sir  John  and  Lady  Fortescue  had  visited 
London,  though  they  fixed  their  bead-quar- 
ters at  an  hotel,  they  dined  frequently  at  the 
Warburtons\  Formal  as  were  these  visita- 
tions, they  had  grown  into  something  very  like 
friendship,  notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity 
between  the  parties  in  their  pursuits,  their 
ideas,  and  even  their  education. 

Mr.  Warburton  was  a  shrewd,  hard-headed 
Yorkshireman,  in  whom  the  leaven  of  original 
vulgarity  was  still,  in  many  things,  apparent. 
He  had  his  proportion  of  pride,  as  well  as  his 
more  highly-born  friend,  Sir  John  ;  proud  of 
his  success  in  life,  proud  of  his  table,  and  even 
proud  of  his  acquirements,  which,  like  all 
partially  educated  men,  he  greatly  over-rated : 
he  was  exempt  from  one  failing — that  of  being 
proud  of  his  wife.     Having  realized  a  large 
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fortune  in  business,  he  became,  towards  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  a  living   exemplifi- 
cation of  the  dangers  of  prosperity.     In    the 
first  place,  be  had  become  very  corpulent,  since 
the  animal  man  had  been  allowed  to  predomi- 
nate over  the  intellectual.     In  the  next  place, 
he  had  grown  very  cross,  since,  having  retired 
from  trade,  he  had  no  occasion  to  be  civil  to 
any  one.     His  disposition  was  naturally  over- 
bearing and  tyrannical ;  and  when  he  bad  no 
longer  a  host  of  clerks,  errand-boys,  and  book- 
keepers, to  vent  his  spleen  upon,  it  redounded, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  upon  his  wife. 
Yet  Mr.  Warburton  was  reputed  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent member  of  society,  and,  by  his  own  set, 
the  best  companion  possible.     His  natural  wit 
had  not  been  refined  into  mere  smartness  by  a 
too  polite  education,  but  was  genuine  ore  em- 
bedded in  vulgarity ;  he  had  picked  up  much 
miscellaneous  information,  which,  with  the  aid 
of  his  own  confidence  in  speech,  his  good  wine 
and  good  dinners,  gave  him  the  reputation,  es- 
pecially among  his  convivial  visitants,  of  being 
what  is  called  a  superior  man. 

Mrs.  Warburton  was  one  of  those  humble, 
conscientious,  depressed  beings,  whose  merits 
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are  never  properly  appreciated  in  this  life. 
She  had  set  out  with  that  mistaken  estimate 
of  conjugal  duty,  which  leads  women  to  submit 
to  the  caprices  and  tyranny  of  man  from  a 
misapprehension  of  their  marriage  vow  ;  she 
obeyed,  in  fear  and  trembling.  No  children 
had  she  to  take  her  part,  nor  to  give  her  a  little 
consequence  in  society.  Having,  therefore,  no 
claims  of  that  kind  to  plead,  she  was  thought  to 
be  public  property,  as  far  as  deeds  of  utility 
were  concerned.  She  was  in  every  sense  a 
slave:— a  slave  to  her  husband,  to  her  rela- 
tions, her  friends,  her  servants ;  and  there  was 
an  air  of  dejected  humility  in  every  gesture, 
and  even  in  her  acts  of  kindness.  Her  services 
to  ber  friends  were,  indeed,  all  of  a  lowly  cha- 
racter ;  for  Mrs.  Warburton,  a  little  penurious 
from  early  and  necessary  habits  of  economy, 
was  not  exactly  a  generous  woman.  She  would 
do  many  benevolent  and  useful  actions  at  a 
cheap  rate ;  she  could  make  large  sacrifices,  pro- 
vided she  could  avoid  incurring  small  expenses. 
A  single  half-crown  spent  in  coach-hire  would, 
perhaps,  distress  ber  more  than  the  loss  of  a  le- 
gacy ;  and  she  felt  for  others  as  she  did  for  her- 
self.  An  ill-selected  bargain,  on  the  part  of  any 
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of  ber  friends,  grieved  her  long  and  seriously  ; 
but  8be  could  pour  out  philosophical  consola- 
tion in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  or  actual  calamity. 
Yet,  Mrs.  Warburton  was  a  good  woman ; 
only  she  made  one  mistake — she  did  not  con*, 
ceive  that  the  principles  of  religion  could  be 
intended  to  apply  to  the  minor  trials  of  life ; 
and  she  allowed  these,  therefore,  to  vex,  and 
even  to  depress  her,  until  her  husband  lost  all 
relish  for  her  society,  and  treated  her,  as  be 
considered  her,  only  as  a  domestic  drudge. 

Whilst  Sir  John  Fortescue  had  been  in  the 
zenith  of  bis  prosperity,  Mr.  Warburton  had 
accounted  it  an  honour  to  have  the  favour  of 
the  baronet's  acquaintance,  and  his  own  intrin- 
sic coarseness  was  kept  down  by  the  placid  dig- 
nity of  Sir  John's  manners.  Mrs.  Warburton, 
too,  had  both  loved  and  admired  Lady  Fortescue, 
whose  elegance  was  rendered  still  more  attrac- 
tive by  her  humility  of  manner,  and  a  sweetness 
to  all  around  her,  of  whatever  rank,  which  could 
scarcely  be  called  affability,  for  it  seemed  to  im- 
ply no  consciousness  of  a  difference  of  station. 
But,  when  Sir  John's  necessities,  and  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  sons,  had  rendered  him,  in  some 
measure,  dependent  upon  Mr.  Warburton  'a  pe- 
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caniary  aid,  things  were,  in  the  mind  of  the 
banker,  somewhat  levelled ;  for  his  was  that 
character  of  mind  which  gives  to  wealth  the 
grand  distinction. 

Sir  John  made  it  a  point  of  doty  with  his 
children  to  treat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warburton  with 
respect,  and  to  pay  them  certain  attentions, 
which  both  Hubert  and  Rosabel  were  but 
too  ready  to  evade.  Over  Hubert,  indeed,  bis 
father  had  lost  almost  all  power  of  restraint  or 
command.  He  rarely  visited  his  family ;  and 
when  he  did  so,  it  was  evidently  with  reluc- 
tance. As  to  the  Warburtons,  he  declared 
they  were  more  prosing  than  bis  aunts'  friends, 
the  Goodyers, — and  more  vulgar  than  Rosabel's 
favourites,  the  Warners ! 

"  What !"  said  Rosabel,  "  have  you  so  soon 
forgotten  ? — Hubert,  are  all  your  feelings  so 
entirely  changed  with  regard  to  poor  Amy  ?" 

"  And  yours,  I  presume,  Rosabel,  with  re- 
spect to  her  brother. — He  is  practising  here, 
with  great  assiduity  and  some  success;  and, 
I  believe,  after  all,  it  will  be  the  best  catch 
you  can  ever  make. — 1  am  on  my  preferment," 
added  the  gay  young  man,  looking  with  much 
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self-satisfaction  at  his  gorgeous  military  dress, 
which,  indeed,  well  became  a  figure  at  once 
light,  and  yet  tall  and  commanding. 

"  Since  Phillip  has  chosen  to  injure  the  family 
property,  I  mean  to  look  out  for  an  heiress,  of 
some  sort  or  another — an  orientalist,"  as  Fran- 
cis Ashbrook  says. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Rosabel,  "  if  you  have  these 
sentiments,  Hubert,  Amy  has  good  reason  to 
rejoice  at  her  escape.  But  you  jest  only. — 
Is  this  Mr.  Ashbrook,  of  whom  you  speak, 
any  relation  of — of  our  former  neighbour, 
Captain  Ashbrook  ?" 

"  Tie  is  first-cousin  to  that  fine,  gallant  fellow, 
Captain  Edmund  Ashbrook,  who,  however,  is 
the  senior,  and  the  son  also  of  Lord  Lovaine's 
second  brother,  and,  therefore,  is  the  next  heir 
apparent — I  wish  that  was  my  case— to  that  old 
cat,  Ladv  Lovaine." 

"  Oli,  Hubert!" 

"  Oh,  Rosabel !  and  how  came  vou  to  let 
that  same  Captain  Ashbrook  slip  out  of  your 
fingers  ?  I  am  sure  he  came  often  enough  to 
Hales  Hall ;  and  vou  see  mv  father  will  not 
listen  to  any  thing  of  a  Warner  connection." — 
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'»  But  this  Mr.  Francis  Ashbrook  ? — I  have 
beard  my  Lady  Lovaine  speak  of  him,  but  not 
very  favourably,  Hubert.  And  how  is  it  that  he 
never  came  to  see  his  cousin,  or  was  never  in- 
troduced at  all  into  the  county  ?  Has  he  been 
abroad  ?" 

"  Doubtless ;  and  there  is  some  feud  between 
the  cousins — jealousies.  You  see,  both  are 
heirs,  as  it  were ;  and  it  is  quite  natural  for 
them  to  hate  each  other.  Francis  must  bate 
Edmund,  because  Edmund  stands  between  him 
and  the  Medlicote  estate ;  and  Edmund  must 
hate  Francis,  because  he  knows  Francis  wishes 
to  stand  in  his  shoes." 

"  Captain  Ashbrook,"  cried  Rosabel,  "  is 
incapable  of  such  meanness — such  littleness — " 
She  stopped  short,  suddenly. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Rosa,  the  discussion  has 
brought  the  colour  into  your  face.  Well — 'tis 
likely  enough  that  Captain  Ashbrook  will  be 
shot  off  one  of  these  days,  and  then  my  friend 
will  be  Lord  of  Medlicote  in  perspective.  He 
will  have  no  objection.  Like  all  of  us  gay  young 
fellows,  he  likes  to  have,  and  to  spend,  money. 
Meantime,,  old  Warburton,  who  was  somehow 
related  to  Francis'  mother,  talks  of  making  him 
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his  heir. — When  are  you  to  be  introduced  to 
Lady  Anna  Norman,  that  piece  of  perfection  ? 
You  must  hide  your  diminished  head,  Rosa,  in 
her  presence." 

"  I  shall  be  quite  contented  to  do  so.  I  hear 
much  of  Lady  Anna.  Ah,  Hubert!  do  not 
forget  poor  Amy,  and  fall  in  love  with  her — 
although  I  fear  Papa  never,  never  will  consent. 
Am],  after  all,  I  do  not  think  you  are  worth v 
of  Am  v." 

"  I  do  not  much  imagine  that  I  am,"  replied 
Hubert,  looking  down,  but  quickly  resuming 
his  wonted  self-complacency.  "  But,  at  any 
rate,  if  I  were,  it  is  quite  impossible  ever  to 
gain  Sir  John's  consent  in  that  quarter.  So, 
it' import?" 

Rosabel  had  been  about  three  weeks  in  Lon- 
don, when  Sir  John  was  called  awav  bv  what 
he  alleged  to  be  sudden  business  of  importance. 
The  law-suit,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned,  was  decided  against  him  ;  and  the  costs 
were  so  heavy,  and  the  arrears  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  it  was  found  to  be  necessary  for  Sir 
John  to  remain  out  of  the  wav  for  a  time,  until 
some  compromise  had  been  made  with  these 
new  creditors.     Harassed  as   he   was,  he  im- 
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parted  to  Rosabel  and  to  Hubert  only  the 
mildest  colouring  of  the  affair;  concealed  his 
worst  fears  from  them  ;  and,  again  breaking  up 
the  establishment,  consigned  Rosabel  to  the 
care  of  his  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warburton. 

Rosabel  was,  at  first,  almost  stupified  by  this 
event;  but  she  had  learned  to  6eek  her  con- 
solation in  a  submission.  She  was  thankful,  in 
the  first  place,  that  on  this  occasion  she  was  no 
source  of  trouble  to  her  father,  and  that  he 
could  place  her  at  once  where  he  did.  She  was 
thankful  that  her  younger  sisters  and  brother 
were  at  school,  that  Charlotte  was  married,  and 
that  Hubert  had  his  commission.  She  trusted 
that  a  very  few  weeks  would  restore  her  father 
to  her.  Hubert  took  her  to  Mr.  Warburton's 
house,  and  left  her  there.  What  her  feelings 
then  were,  those  who  have  been  hastily  deprived 
of  a  home,  and  thrust  upon  the  hospitality  of 
others,  can  readily  conceive.  Hubert,  being 
engaged  at  a  certain  hour,  left  her  at  the  door. 
She  saw  the  last  glimpse  of  his  gay  regimentals, 
for  be  was  prepared  for  duty,  as  he  turned  the 
corner  of  the  street,  with  a  heart-sickening 
feeling  of  desertion,  of  a  nature  altogether  new 
to  her. 
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Mr.  Warburton  was,  at  first,  all  kindness 
and  phraseology,  and  thought  be  could  not  do 
too  much  for  his  young  charge  ;  every  thing 
Miss  Fortescue  did,  and  said,  and  wore,  was 
perfect ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  no  trouble  in 
life  but  to  point  out  her  perfections.  Mrs. 
Warburton  saw,  in  her  pensive  deportment, 
indications  of  secret,  corroding  care  ;  and  pitied 
her  the  more  tenderlv,  that  the  scarcelv  deve- 
loped  loveliness  of  the  fair  girl  reminded  her 
of  the  matured  beauty  of  her  mother.  De- 
pressed  herself  by  the  perpetual  irritations  of 
Mr.  Warburton's  temper,  Mrs.  Warburton 
well  knew  that  her  husband's  good-humour 
would  only  last  a  certain  time,  and  that  poor 
Miss  Fortescue  would  be  made  to  feel,  before 
her  visit  was  concluded,  the  effects  of  certain 
untoward  circumstances.  First,  Sir  John  For- 
tescue was  going,  as  Mr.  Warburton  expressed 
it,  fast  down  hill  in  the  world.  Now,  Mr. 
Warburton,  like  most  men  who  have  made 
their  own  wav,  estimated  a  man's  merits  bv  his 
success;  consequently,  the  unfortunate  were 
always,  sooner  or  later,  censured  by  him. 
Then,  unhappily,  poor  Sir  John  had  been  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  his  friend's  pecuniary  aid ;  an 
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occurrence  which,  in  summing  up  the  balance 
6heet  of  his  merits  and  defects,  made  the  amount 
of  his  virtues  vastly  greater  on  the  debtor  side 
than  on  the  creditor.  And  thirdly,  after  the  first 
effusions  of  an  evanescent  generosity  were  dis- 
sipated, Mr.  Warburton,  who  liked  to  vent  his 
ill-humour  upon  his  wife  ad  libitum,  began  to 
find  it  an  annoyance  to  be  obliged  to  be  per- 
petually well-behaved,  with  a  young  lady  al- 
ways by  his  fire-side,  taking  Mrs.  Warburton's 
part,  which  he  was  sure  she  did,  in  her  own 
mind.  Then  Hubert,  with  his  usual  want  of 
discretion,  made  a  great  deal  too  free  with  the 
worthy  banker's  house;  came  in  to  dinner 
whenever  he  pleased ;  talked  away,  and  drank 
a  great  deal  too  much  wine,  in  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton's opinion,  for  a  young  man  who  had  his  own 
way  to  make  in  the  world.  A  few  months 
ago,  and  all  these  freedoms  would  have  been 
thought  a  great  honour ;  but  the  wind  was 
changed. 

However,  every  thing  went  on  very  well  for 
a  few  weeks ;  and  Rosabel  was  fondly  counting 
upon  her  father's  return,  when  a  letter  came 
from  him,  informing  her  that  it  would  still  be 
a  few  weeks  longer,  or  perhaps  more,  before 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


'•  Sjif^'I.     he.n — ^lie  is  prnid. 

Loan.     Out  with  that  too:  it  was  Eve's  lesrary,  and  cannot  be 

tVen  from  her." 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 


The  evening  appointed  at  last  arrived,  for  the 
tea-party,  or  rout,  as  it  was  then  called,  in 
contradistinction,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  a 
''drum;"  the  generic  appellation,  in  those 
days,  for  a  large  assembly; — for  military  names 
of  all  sorts  were  the  fashion  ;  and  even  the 
colours  and  articles  of  dress,  had  some  refer- 
ence to  politics  or  war. 

Mr.  Warburton  in  a  "  Dauphin's  Blush  "- 
coloured  coat,  new  and  capacious  ;  his  hair 
powdered  and  bagged ;  and  a  nosegay  in  his 
button-hole  ;  moved  about  the  room  with  a 
heated  face,  and  bustling,  important  air,  regu- 
lating sundry  potty  disorders  which  had  even 
crept  into  the  undisturbed  region  of  Mrs.  War- 
burton's  drawing  room,   where   never  step  of 
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guessed  much  of  bis  delinquency ;  but,  fortu- 
nately for  ber  own  peace  of  mind,  she  knew 
not  all.  She  could  not  but,  in  a  great  measure, 
attribute  them  to  bis  intimacy  with  Mr.  Francis 
Ashbrook,  with  whom  Hubert,  previous  to 
his  sister's  arrival  in  London,  had  formed  one 
of  those  rash  and  violent  intimacies  which,  with 
young  men,  pass  under  the  name  of  friendship. 
Francis,  as  Hubert  called  him,  had  been  of  late 
absent  from  London,  but  was  expected  back 
daily ;  and  his  return  was  announced  as  likely 
to  occur  on  the  evening  of  a  little  party  which 
had  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Warburton  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  their  guest,  Miss  For- 
tescue,  to  Lady  Anna  Norman  and  her  cousin, 
both  of  whom  claimed  kindred  with  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Ashbrook,  by  his  mother's  side.  Conse- 
quently, as  Mr.  Warburton  observed,  there 
was  a  connection  between  Lady  Anna's  family 
and  his  own.  "  My  connections,  the  Normans," 
figured,  indeed,  very  frequently  in  his  conver- 
sation. 
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a  yard,  a  neckhandkerchief  equally  stiff,  rising 
a  la  Gorge  de  Pigeon,  until  it  touched  her 
chin,  and  with  a  large  spiked  and  Vandyked 
f;<ii  in  her  hand,  began  in  real  humility  to 
say  : — 

"  It  was  vonr  own  wish,  Mr.  Warburton. " 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Warburton;  what  one  wishes 
owe,  one  is  not  to  wish  alwavs/'  answered 
Mr.  Warburton,  petulantly. 

"  And  where  do  these  young  gentlemen 
reside  ?"  en(|iiired  Mr.  Ash  brook,  a  young 
spendthrift  of  the  first  fashion,  who  lounged 
in  an  arm  chair,  and  amused  hiir^elf  with 
teazing  with  his  foot,  upon  which  a  brilliant 
buckle  shone,  Mrs.  Warburton's  dog,  her  pet 
companion  and  friend  before  Rosabel  came. 

"  Ciood  patience  !  who  knows  ?''  answered 
Mr.  Warburton,  gruffly.  "  From  Gothland, 
no  doubt  -r  their  father  was  an  old  and  valued 
correspondent  of  mine.  A  dull  man — never 
could  take  a  joke — was  solemnity's  self.  Never 
shall  I  forget  him  introducing  two  gentlemen 
to  each  other ;  the  one  was  named  Parks,  the 
other  Perks;  and  the  old  fellow  went  through 
it    so  gravely — Mr.   Parks,    Mr.  Perks— Mr. 
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Perks,  Mr.  Parks," — He,  he,  be. — "  Nancy, 
my  dear,"  addressing  his  wife,  "  ring ;  this 
fire  don't  half  burn." 

"  A  sedate  stock  to  come  from :  and  what 
are  the  hopeful  scions  ?"  asked  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
"  What  profession,  or  business  ?" 

"  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  the  elder  brother,"  said 
Mr.  Warburton,  dryly,  "  is  a  lawyer,  dull  as 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  lengthy  as  the 
statutes  at  large.  My  opinion  is,  that  he  only 
serves  out  his  ideas  to  his  clients  ;  he  is  vastly 
sparing  of  them  here:  not  but  that  he  talks; 
but  then,  what  are  a  parcel  of  idle  words  ?" 

"  Vastly  true — very  good,"  observed  Mr. 
Ashbrook,  affectedly." 

"  Then  comes  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Nathaniel, 
who  has  not  yet  found  out  the  art  of  condens- 
ing his  ideas.  His  visits  are  visitations,  indeed ; 
there  he  sat,  yesterday,  two  hours  to  my  know- 
ledge, talking  upon  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge;  and  how  he  read,  and  how  he 
studied,  and  how  he  relieved  his  severe  ap- 
plication with  the  bass  viol,"  continued  Mr. 
Warburton,  contemptuously.  u  All  very  well 
when  one  is  half  asleep." 

"  And  what  says  your  fair  ward,  or  visitor, 
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to  all  this?"  enquired  Mr.  Francis  Ashbrook, 
carelessly.  "  1  am  quite  impatient  to  see  her. 
J  am  told  by  her  brother  that  she's  a  perfect 
beaut v — not  that  I  believe  all  Hubert  savs  ; 
but  in  matters  of  beaut v  he  is  some  iiutee.  Is 
she  not  visible  to-day  ?" 

*4  I  really  cannot  tell,  ladies  are  so  capri- 
cious; and  Miss  Rosabel  has  a  dash  of  family 
pride  in  her.  To-day,  she  has  not  vouchsafed 
to  dine  at  all  ;  has  she,  Nancy  ?  It  never  was 
allowed,  in  my  younger  days,  for  young  ladies 
who  scarce  knew  how  to  conduct  themsrlves, 
to  chuse  to  remain  in  their  own  rooms,  whether 
or  no  it  was  agreeable." 

'-  Miss  Fortescue  is  not  well/'  interposed 
Mrs.  Warburton  ;  "  she's  sadly  depressed,  poor 
thing,  about  her  father." 

"  It  were  a  good  thing  she  were  well  mar- 
ried,"  returned  Mr.  Warburton,  sharply  ;  I 
shall  never  get  a  farthing  of  that  money  again, 
Xanev." 

* 

44  'Tis  no  great  matter,  Mr.  Warburton,  if  you 
do  not,"  replied  his  wife,  calmly;  for  it  was  too 
large  a  sum  for  her  to  fret  about.  Her  grief  on 
money  matters  was  always  on  the  small  scale. 

"  Purely,   if  <he  is  so  verv  handsome,"   said 
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Mr.  Ash  brook,  glancing  at  his  rose-coloured 
waistcoat,  embroidered  with  convolvulus,  as  he 
spoke,  "  I  had  better  propose  to  her  and  take 
the  debt  upon  myself,  upon  the  agreeable  ex- 
pectation of  its  being  one  and  the  same  thing, 
some  day."  For  the  wily  young  man  knew 
that  Mr.  Warburton  was  rather  flattered  than 
offended  by  the  notion  of  his  being  the  old  gen- 
tleman's heir. 

"  You  will  have  debts  enough  without  that, 
Francis,"  returned  Mr.  Warburton.  "  I  can't 
get  over  our  cook's  forgetting  the  bread  sauce 
to  those  pheasants,  Nancy ;  it  will  annoy  me  the 
whole  evening." 

"  Oh !  let  the  pheasants  fly  away,"  said 
Francis ;  "  I  am  pining  to  see  this  beautiful  re- 
cluse. Has  she  forsworn  all  dinners,  that  she 
disappointed  my  eager  expectations  to-day — 
does  she  keep  her  chamber — she  must  be  in 
love  ?    Is  she  ill  ? — what  an  affliction !" 

"  No ;  she  is  in  the  study.  She  will  appear 
in  the  evening — she  has  only  a  headache," 
answered  Mrs.  Warburton. 

u  The  headache !  a  nam  de  guerre  for  the 
heartache — an  excuse  for  ill-humour — a  plea 
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for  idleness.  I  know  well  what  a  headache 
means,  and  bow  easily  it  is  cured  by  a  few 
gentle  attentions — certain  notes  of  admiration 
addressed  to  the  ears  of  a  sullen  beauty." 

Mr.  Warburton  smiled ;  for  nothing,  as  bis 
cunning  heir  well  knew,  delighted  him  so  much 
as  a  fling  at  the  weaker  sex,  of  whom  his  coarse 
mind  entertained  the  coarsest  notions.  "  They 
are  all  whimsical  enough,  God  knows,"  said 
he,  his  self-complacency  rising  upon  the  depre- 
ciation of  others,  "  excepting  your  good  cousin, 
the  excellent  Lady  Anna.  She's  a  most  su- 
perior woman,  indeed,  that ;  and  would  be  an 
honour  to  any  man's  choice.  She  has,  truly, 
a  masculine  understanding." 

u  She  has,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Francis 
Ashbrook  ;  "  few  men  can  cope  with  her ;  but, 
for  my  part,  I  like  something  a  little  less 
formidable — less  of  the  chevaux-de-frize  pro- 
perty about  her.  Lady  Anna  is  too  staid 
and  severe ;  erring  man  has  no  chance  with 
her — those  keen  dark  eyes  penetrate  into  one's 
inmost  soul ;  and  it  is  not  every  one  that  can 
abide  the  scrutiny." 

"  No ;  not  every  one,  indeed,"    said    Mrs. 
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Warburton,  shaking  her  head,  as  she  rose  to 
superintend  the  lighting  of  some  candles,  placed 
in  little  filligree,  gilt  branches,  planted  against 
the  wall,  and  admirably  adapted  to  throw  all 
the  beams  of  the  candles  upon  the  lugubrious 
paper. 

*'  A  most  superior  woman,"  reiterated  Mr. 
Warburton,  marching  into  the  back  drawing* 
room,  with  heavy  tread,  which  shook  the  apart- 
ment ;  where,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  well-known 
call  to  "  Nancy,"  that  sound  of  fear,  was 
heard. 

u  Something  to  find  fault  with  !"  said  Mr*. 
Warburton,  mournfully ;  and  she  took  a  candle, 
and  obeyed  his  summons. 

Meantime,  Rosabel  sat  alone  in  the  library, 
misnamed  a  study ;  since,  for  the  purposes  of 
study,  it  was  seldom  used.  It  was  a  square, 
back  room,  with  a  high  window,  which  would 
have  admitted  to  the  view,  if  it  had  not  been 
rendered  opaque  half ,.  way  up,  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  a  dead  wall,  a  square  of  leads,  a 
sort  of  prison-like,  court  view ;  which  had 
never  yet  been  illumined  by  anything  more 
than  twilight.  The  better  sort  of  books  in  the 
library  itself  were  carefully  pent  up  in  glazed 
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cases ;  whilst  all  that  was  left  open  to  the  cu- 
rious were  ponderous  ledgers  and  day-books, 
of  by-gone  utility,  piled  up  in  dusty  grandeur ; 
a  strong  box  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and 
a  high  mercantile  desk  in  the  centre.  If,  by 
any  chance,  a  volume  should,  through  unwonted 
carelessness,  be  left  out  for  casual  inspection, 
it  was  sure  to  prove  some  antiquated  directory, 
or  a  book  of  roads,  or  a  complete  letter-writer, 
or  something  which  had  reference  to  gain,  and 
none  to  amusement.  It  was  therefore  won- 
derful that  Rosabel  should  find  relief  and  plea- 
sure in  such  a  retreat. 

Whatever  she  might  formerly  have  been, 
she  was  not  now  one  who  would,  from  selfish 
indulgence  of  a  morbid  sensibility,  throw  a 
gloom  upon  social  intercourse,  or  check  the 
every-day  enjoyments  of  those  who  were  kind 
to  her.  She  had  learned  from  Mrs.  Evelyn,  to 
consider  the  comfort  of  others  as  paramount  to 
her  own :  and  she  would  not,  without  some 
pressing  reason,  have  absented  herself  from 
Mrs.  Warburton'6  dinner  table.  But  fresh 
anxieties  had  borne  down  her  spirits,  and  ren- 
dered her  unable  to  sustain  the  composure  ne- 
cessary for  society.     Her  father,  in  his  letter, 
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of  that  day's  post,  spoke  despondingly  of  the 
prospects  of  his  family.  New  mortgages  were 
necessary,  a  rigid  economy  was  enforced,  and 

• 

no  mention  made  of  his  approaching  return. 
This  was  sufficiently  distressing,  for  Rosabel 
now  bestowed  upon  her  father  an  affection  the 
more  tender,  that  she  knew  him  now  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  her  for  .consolation  and  support. 
"  It  is  hard,  it  is  very  hard,"  thought  she, 
"  that,  in  his  declining  years,  my  father  should 
be  harassed  in  his  affairs — impoverished  by  his 
sons — he !  a  man  of  such  honourable  feelings, 
to  be  reduced  to  pecuniary  obligations.  Oh, 
my  father!  would  that  I  were  a  man,  that  I 
might  aid  you — were  I  Phillip — were  I  Hubert, 
would  I  be  dependant  upon  my  father's  aid, 
when  his  means  are  no  longer  sufficient  to 
afford  that  aid  ?" 

Such  musings  possessed  her  mind,  as  in  the 
lonely  study  she  sat,  during  the  time  of  dinner. 
Her  thoughts  then  reverted  to  Captain  Ash- 
brook.  "  Where  was  he  now — did  he  even 
exist? — might  he  not  have  fallen  among  the 
44  brave,  who  sank  to  rest"  in  one  of  the  va- 
rious services  in  which  the  British  army  had 
been  engaged  in  the  New  World.     In  all  pro- 
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bability  he  mast  have  been  employed  in  the 
enterprizes  of  which  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  had  brought  the  accounts,  which  had  been 
planned  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  executed 
by  General  Vaughan,  for  the  capture  of  cer- 
tain forts  in  Hudson's  river.  Those  forts  were 
now  possessed  by  British  soldiers.  Was  he 
among  the  fortunate  who  had  escaped  to  reap 
the  laurels,  or  had  he  fallen  ?  An  insatiable 
desire  to  know  at  least  his  destiny  took  pos- 
session of  her ; — to  learn  if  they  might  ever 
meet  again.  She  longed  to  look  into  the  hook 
of  destiny,  though  its  pages  should  unfold 
nothing  but  sorrow.  She  strove  to  fancy  what 
had  passed  in  bis  mind  since  they  parted.  If 
he  had  divined  her  reasons — if  his  disappoint- 
ment had  softened  his  heart,  and  brought  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  iniquities.  It  was  strange, 
but,  in  spite  of  conviction,  she  could  not  asso- 
ciate Captain  Ashbrook — the  brave,  the  lofty, 
the  open — withdeeds  of  meanness  and  of  selfish- 
ness. They  were  so  unlike  him.  He  seemed 
to  have  two  natures — the  one  pure,  and  good, 
and  generous  ;  the  other,  deceptive  and  de- 
praved.— Alas !  the  story  of  Mary  was  not  a 
subject  of  doubt.     She  had  witnessed— she  had 
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wept  over  that  sad  history  herself — it  was  no 
hearsay  intelligence  which  had  condemned 
him. 

It  was  whilst  she  sat,  and  mused,  and  tried 
in  vain  to  work  or  read,  that  a  door  opened 
softly  behind  her.  At  first  she  heeded  it  not ; 
but  turning  round,  in  a  few  seconds,  she  saw, 
in  the  dusk,  a  face,  a  figure  which  personified 
the  subject  of  her  thoughts.  She  sat  fixed, 
gasping,  gazing  at  the  intruder.  The  counte- 
nance she  looked  upon  was,  and  was  not,  like 
Captain  Ashbrook.  The  gentleman,  whoever 
he  was,  bowed  low  ;  and  quietly,  as  he  had  en- 
tered, retired  and  closed  the  door. 

Rosabel,  in  a  short  time,  recovered  her  com- 
posure. It  must  be  Mr.  Francis  Ashbrook 
whom  she  bad  seen.  Oh,  how  she  longed  to  see 
that  face  again !  What  associations  of  happiness, 
and  yet  of  pain,  it  had  presented!  She  sat 
down,  and  put  her  hand  before  her  eyes,  to  re- 
trace the  image  which  it  had  partially  called  up 
to  her  recollection ;  but  other  images  presented 
themselves  instead.  She  thought — a  sort  of 
sickness  coming  over  her — of  Mary,  her  pa- 
tience, her  hopelessness,  her  longing  for  repose 
— for  the  repose  which  obliterates  the  pangs  of 
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memory.  The  sight  of  the  father  occurred  to 
her :  his  subdued  grief  was  more  affecting  than 
impassioned  distress.  Long  would  he  miss 
Mary  in  her  home,  in  her  garden,  in  the  fields 
where  she  was  wont  to  meet  him !  Then  she 
remembered  the  brother — but  reflection  was  in- 
tolerable to  her.  She  rose,  and,  sighing,  went 
to  her  own  room  to  attend  to  those  duties  of  the 
toilet  in  which  she  no  longer  felt  any  interest. 
The  pleasures  of  dress  were  now  a  dead  letter 
to  her  ;  its  details,  its  frivolities,  revolted  her. 

At  length  she  was  prepared  to  descend  to 
the  drawing  room  ;  a  place  had  been  reserved 
for  her  by  Mrs.  Warburton,  who  sat  behind  a 
silver  tea-urn,  whilst  a  little  black  foot-boy 
held  a  waiter,  with  muffins  and  cakes  upon  it,  in 
the  centre  of  the  large  and  formal  circle.  Lady 
Anna  Norman  was  arrived,  and  properly 
placed  :  this  was  to  be  her  first  introduction  to 
Rosabel.  Lady  Anna  was  a  woman  of  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  but  looked  decidedly 
older.  Her  figure  was  commanding,  without 
being  critically  elegant;  and  her  countenance, 
though  not  entitled  to  the  word  beautiful,  pos- 
sessed many  charms.  These  were  the  charms 
of  expression  chiefly  ;  yet  that  expression  was 
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rather  thoughtful  than  varied,  and  was  some- 
times even  deemed  forbidding,  except  when  a 
smile,  replete  with   benevolence,  or  a  laugh, 
full  of  mirth,  illumined  the  face  of  Lady  Anna, 
as  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  a  wintry  day.     Her 
finely-marked  brow  was  so  indicative  of  intelli- 
gence, her  teeth  were  so  beautiful,  her  voice  so 
soft  and  winning,  that  Lady  Anna,  independant 
of  her  moral  qualities,  must  have  been  an  object 
of  admiration  to  the  sex  most  prone  to  over- 
value such  advantages:  by   her  own  sex  ebe 
was  highly  estimated. 

The  intellect  of  Lady  Anna  was  of  a  charac- 
ter rather  strong  than  brilliant,  and  her  good 
qualities  more  useful  than  attractive.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  her  character  was  its 
sense  of  justice,  a  quality  from  which  the  sin- 
cerity which  eminently  distinguished  it  had  its 
origin.  Sincerity,  in  Lady  Anna,  seemed  to  be 
a  necessity  of  her  nature  rather  than  a  prin- 
ciple ;  the  choice  between  falsehood  and  truth 
never  appeared  to  occur  to  her :  in  this  respect 
she  was  above  temptation.  The  speciou*,  (lie 
self-righteous,  and  the  designing,  feared  her ; 
the  weak  and  vain,  at  leant  those  who  were 
merely  so,  respected  her ;  the  gentle,  the  con- 
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scientious,  the  gay,  the  humble,  the  pious — in 
short,  the  good  of  every  different  temperament, 
loved  and  respected  her  both.     To  foibles  and 
weaknesses  merely,  she  was,  perhaps,  too  indul- 
gent ;  nor  did  she  intimidate  the  artful  and  per- 
fidious by  any  other  means  than  her  own  sin- 
cerity of  conduct,  which  cast  upon  them  a  tacit 
reproach.     Till  now,  Lady  Anna  had  lived 
unmarried,  and,  perhaps,  unsolicited :  at  least, 
the  world   knew  not  of  her  conquests.     She 
lived  for  others;  no  one  admired  youth,  and 
loveliness,  and  accomplishments,  and  vivacity, 
more  than  she  did ;  no  one  promoted  more  that 
lightness  of  heart  which  the  young  and  lovely 
may  feel  innocently,  and  impart  delightfully ; 
the  pangs  of  envy,  corroding  as  the  tooth-ache, 
and  usually  as  little  pitied,  were  unfelt  by  her. 
It  had,  however,  been  of  late  a  current  report, 
that  Lady  Anna  and  her  cousin,  Mr.  Eustace 
Norman,  looked  kindly  on  each  other.  Nothing 
could,  it  was  thought,  be  more  congenial  than 
their  characters :  tbey  were  both  a  little  serious, 
very  philanthropic,  rigidly  just  in  all  their  deal- 
ings, fond  of  the  country,  indifferent  to  amuse- 
ment.    Lady  Anna  was,  it  is  true,  a  year  or 
two  older  than  Eustace ;  but  his  early  steadiness 
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of  disposition,  and  extreme  love  of  study, 
would,  it  was  thought,  equalize  that  matter. 
Both  were  well  endowed  in  worldly  prospects : 
Lady  Anna  was  the  only  child  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family,  to  whose  hereditary  ho- 
nours Eustace  was  heir-presumptive ;  here 
was,'  therefore,  another  reason  why  an  union 
should  be  contemplated.  To  close  this  digres- 
sion, and  to  return  to  Mrs.  Warburton's  tea- 
table  : — 

Her  Ladyship  was  placed  in  the  seat  of  ho- 
nour before  Rosabel  entered — in  those  formal 
days,  at  the  top  of  the  room,  next  to  Mr.  War- 
burton,  who  sat  by  her  in  full-blown  import- 
ance; the  two  Mr.  Clutterbucks  came  next, 
each  with  a  tea-cup  in  his  hand.  Mr.  Francis 
Ash  brook  languidly  entertained  the  third,  look- 
ing every  moment  at  the  door;  for  his  glimpse 
of  Rosabel  had  stimulated,  not  satisfied,  his  cu- 
riosity. After,  came  a  distant,  humble  relation, 
half  chaperon,  half  companion,  of  Lady  Anna ; 
by  whom  sat  a  serious,  but  elegant-looking, 
very  young  man,  dressed  in  the  richest  but 
gravest  costume  of  the  day,  Mr.  Eustace 
Norman. 

Such   was  the   arrangement;    whilst,  other 
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subjects  being  few,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  persons.  Whilst  Eustace  Norman  and  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Clutterbuck  talked  of  senior  opti- 
mists, wranglers,  and  scholars,  and  the  Mr.  Clr.t- 
terbucks  descanted  on  the  last  new  play,  Mr. 
Warburton  had  sought  to  entertain  Lady  Anna 
with  a  dissertation  on  Miss  Fortescue's  faults, 
and  the  conversation  which  preceded  her  en- 
trance was  of  this  description  : — - 

k*  Miss  Fortescue  is  never  ready,"  said  he, 
impatiently,  addressing  Lady  Anna;  "  it  was 
but  vesterdav  that  1  hinted  to  her  that  one  of 
the  greatest  faults  in  my  eyes  wa<  procrastina- 
tion ;  don't  vou  think  so,  Ladv  Anna?" 

"  A  very  great  fault  indeed  ; — that  K  a  very 
bad  habit,1'  returned  Ladv  Anna. 

"  Bless  mv  soul!  if  you  but  knew  her,"  said 
Mr.  Warburton,  talking  confidentially  in  a  sup- 
pressed tone — "  if  you  but  knew  her  !  your 
Ladyship  would  not  believe,  so  well  conducted 
as  vou  are  vourself,  what  thoughtless  habits 
this  young  creature,  for  a  young  lady  of  her 
condition,  has  indulged  in;  or  rather,  in  what 
thoughtless  habits  she  has  been  indulged." — 

"  Yes,  indeed/'  interposed  Mrs.  Warburton, 
softly,  "  it  is  not  her  fault,  poor  girl." — 
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"  Her  extravagance  beats  every  thing,  Lady 
Anna,  that  you  can  conceive,  and  is  only 
eclipsed  by  her  carelessness." 

He  paused  for  some  note  of  admiration  from 
Lady  Anna,  but,  receiving  nothing  but  a  cool, 
dispassionate  "  very  likely,"  he  went  on. 

"Here's  my  Nancy,  you  see,  who  takes  her 
part  in  common,  even  begins  to  find  that  she  has 
some  faults;  and  you  see  it's  no  easy  or  plea- 
sant task  to  Mrs.  Warburton  and  myself  to 
correct  her  faults,  seeing  that  her  father  and 
mother  were  our  very  particular  friends. 

"  Were  they,  indeed  !"  said  Lady  Anna, 
with  genuine  astonishment.  "  I  am  surprised 
then  you  should  think  about  them." 

"  Your  Ladyship  may  well  be  surprised," 
resumed  Mr.  Warburton,  "  more  especially 
when  I  tell  you,"  lowering  his  voice,  "also,  that 
I  am  likely  to  be  a  loser  by  Sir  John,  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  pounds." 

"  Poor  man !"  said  Lady  Anna.  "  It  was  well 
it  was  no  more." 

"  Quite  enough  to  lose  by  a  friend  at  any 
time.  I  see  you  agree  with  me,  Lady  Anna  ; 
but  Sir  John's  a  particular  good  friend  of  mine. 
He's  a  ruined  man,  as  you  know." 
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He  was  interrupted  by  the  abrupt  entrance 
of  Rosabel  herself  into  the  drawing  room. 

Of  this  event  Lady  Anna  was  first  apprized 
by  the  startled  air  of  her  cousin  Eustace ;  for 
Mr.  Warburton's  portly  figure,  by  no  means  a 
transparency,  stood  between  her  and  bis  young 
guest.  Lady  Anna  further  observed  the  glance 
of  surprize,  and  she  thought  of  lively  admira- 
tion, painted  on  the  countenance  of  young 
Norman ;  and  she  leaned  forwards,  impatient 
to  see  the  object  which  had  excited  these  senti- 
ments. Rosabel,  as  she  advanced  into  the 
circle,  appeared  to  Lady  Anna  to  be  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  at  the  least.  She  was,  in 
fact,  of  an  appearance  more  womanly  than  her 
actual  age;  though  her  dress  and  demeanour 
were  alike  at  variance  with  her  stature, 
and  with  the  general  outline  of  her  figure. 
Perhaps,  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed,  and  the  recent  details  Lady  Anna  had 
received  from  Mr.  Warburton,  aided  in  in- 
spiring her  Ladyship  with  an  interest  which 
she  scarcely  ever  experienced  at  first  ac- 
quaintances. 

Rosabel   was,  first,  formally  introduced  to 
Lady  Anna.     Mr.  Francis  Ashbrook  was  then 
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conducted  across  the  circle  to  be  presented  to 
her.  The  general  outline  of  his  features  again 
reminded  her  of  Captain  Ashbrook;  the  sound 
of  his  voice  still  more  forcibly  recalled  the  re- 
collection. But  here  the  similitude  ceased. 
The  eye  was  cunning,  not  thoughtful;  the 
smile  sarcastic,  not  benevolent;  the  manners, 
habitually  polite  and  well  practised,  but  artifi- 
cial, and  not  displaying  that  species  of  good- 
breeding,  which  has  been  well  defined  by  a 
great  man  " benevolence  in  trifles;"  and  which, 
whilst  it  springs  from  the  heart,  is  likewise 
maintained  by  habit,  and  sits  easy  on  its  pos- 
sessor, like  a  well-made  garment. 

Rosabel,  though  not  unmoved  by  the  sight  of 
Mr.  Francis  Ashbrook,  and  sensible  that  Lady 
Anna,  too,  was  an  acquaintance  of  Captain 
Ashbrook'8,  began  by  degrees  to  feel  interested 
in  them  on  their  own  account.  Lady  Anna 
appeared  to  her  to  be  an  individual  such  as 
she  had  never  yet  encountered :  intelligent ; 
— exalted  in  person  and  mind  ;  gracious,  yet 
commanding;  unassuming,  yet  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  mental  power.  These  qualities 
in  woman  were  new  to  Rosabel. 

There  was    a    levity,  a  freedom,  in   Mr. 
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Ashbrook's  manner  to  females,  and  an  undis- 
guised admiration,  rather  offensive  than  pleas- 
ing, characterized  his  behaviour  to  Rosabel,  as 
he  sat  down  beside  her  and  prepared  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  her.  Of  course,  voung 
ladies  in  those  days  were  not  supposed  to  enter 
into  more  intricate  discourse  than  flippant 
strictures  upon  persons  or  dress  —  the  more 
spiced  with  satire  or  scandal,  the  better. 

"You  are  not  acquainted  with  Lady  Anna," 
Mr.  Ashbrook  began,  in  a  whisper  so  familiar 
that  Rosabel  started.  "What  do  vou  think  of 
her — verv  formidable,  is  she  not?  Xo?  but 
then  vou  have  not  the  misfortune  to  be  a  sinner 
like  me." 

"You  will  be  delighted  with  the  Mr.  Clutter- 
bucks.  'Such  safe,  neighbourly  young  men/ 
as  Mrs.  Warburton  savs  :  live  onlv  three  doors 
off.  To  be  dressed  and  prepared  at  any  time, 
upon  the  shortest  possible  notice,  either  for  a 
nartv  or  for  matrimonv.    Do  not  be  distressed; 

A.  »  * 

thev  will  not  hear  us.  Look  unconscious — that 
is  the  secret.  What  a  fine  fellow  vour  brother 
is,  Miss  Fortescue;  and  how  London  has  im- 
proved him — do  you  not  think  so?  Xo!  then 
what    species  of  person    do  you   approve  of? 
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There  is  my  cousin  Eustace — what  do  you 
think  of  him? — have  you  conned  him  over?" 
Rosabel   acknowledged  she  bad  looked  at 
him.     She    was,    in    fact,    interested   by  his 
appearance.      It  was  that  of  a  studious  and 
grave  man ;  though  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 
in  the  perfection  of  manly  grace  and  matured 
strength.     She  thought  he  must  be  a  person  to 
be  valued,  and  she  could  not,  had  she  known 
his    worth,    have    valued    him    too    highly. 
Brought  up  by  a  discerning  and  affectionate 
mother,  for   he  had  lost  his  father,  she   had 
early  not  only  impressed  him  with  religious 
principles,    but   bad    used  her   undivided  in- 
fluence over  his  mind  to  cultivate  in  him  do- 
mestic habits,  and  to  inspire  him  with  a  taste 
for    those    intellectual    resources    which    she 
knew  constituted,  next  to  religion,  man's  best 
resource  against  dissipation.     She  had  brought 
him  to  consider,  that  he  did  not  fulfil  his  station 
in  society  as  a  man  of  fortune,  adequately,  if 
he  did  not  seek  to  adorn  it  by  his  acquirements, 
as  well  as  by  bis  example  as  a  moral  man. 
Hence,  Mr.  Norman  had  hitherto  not  only  passed 
through  the  period  of  his  youth  blamelessly, 
but  bad  gained  many  distinctions  in  bis  schc- 
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lastic  career;  wbich  had  not  served  to  inflate  so 
well-poised  a  mind  with  pride,  whilst  they  had 
stimulated  it  with  a  thirst  for  future  poblic 
honours.  And  this  desire  of  an  honourable  and 
lasting  fame  was  at  present  his  ruling  bias — 
the  spring  of  all  bis  actions. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  saw  that  he  could  not  induce 
Miss  Fortescue  to  join  in  any  sarcasms  against 
his  cousins ;  so  he  returned  to  the  Mr.  Clutter- 
bucks.      "  You  have  seen  them  before/'  be 
said.    "  Do  not  be  distressed ;  I  have  no  appre- 
hensions of  any  peculiar  interest.      Now,  if 
you  have  any  country  cousins  who  want  a  beau 
to  conduct  them  to  Ranelagh,  or  the  play,  or 
any  public  places,  they  are  inimitable  escorts; 
and  one  or  other  of  them  is  sure  to  be  dis- 
engaged.    You  have  found  that  out,  have  you  ? 
And  they  are  also  famous  for  sending  the  ladies 
home  heart-whole;  and  you  have  found  that 
out  too?    But  see  they  are  moving  into  the 
next  room — to  music.    Now  you  will  be  en- 
chanted !" 

A  general  movement,  of  which,  though  har- 
mony was  the  avowed  motive,  confusion  was 
the  immediate  result,  was  indeed  taking  place ; 
Rosabel    moving  with  the  rest    to    the    ex- 
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tremity  of  a  large,  gloomy  back  room,  to  which 
the  company  now  proceeded,  observed  that 
Mr.  Warburton  was  leading,  with  much  form, 
Lady  Anna  towards  the  venerable  harpsichord, 
which  stood  in  one  corner  of  an  apartment  but 
seldom  used;  for,  to  Mrs.  Warburton's  mind, 
the  notion  of  occupying  two  drawing  rooms 
never,  in  the  whole  experience  of  her  life, 
occurred.  She  looked  with  astonishment  at 
Mr.  Warburton,  as  she  saw  him  open  one  of 
those  folding  doors  which  separated  the  two 
rooms  ;  forming  the  barrier  between  light  and 
darkness,  warmth  and  cold,  society  and  soli- 
tude. There,  to  Mrs.  Warburton's  surprise, 
she  found  three  additional  instruments  ar- 
ranged ;  for  the  Mr.  Clutterbucks  were  all 
musical,  or,  at  least,  all  performers. 

"  This  is  quite  a  pleasant  surprise,"  said  Mr. 
Ashbrook,  shivering,  nevertheless,  as  he 
entered,  and  plunged  into  the  recesses  of  what 
looked  very  like  the  Cave  of  Despair. 

"A  little  music  is  so  cheerful !"  he  added, 
casting  an  affectionate  look  back  at  the  fire  in 
the  next  room. 

u  Yes !  I  did  not  discover,  till  half-an-hour 
before  tea,  that  my  friends  the  Mr.  Clutterbucks 
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were  all  able  performers;  and,  what  is  more, 
l»oth  able  and  willing." 

"How  very  for — tunate,"  said  Ashbrook,  with 
a  slight  bow  of  recognition  general  to  the 
three  accomplished  brothers. 

u  We  make  a  noise  at  any  rate — he,  he,  he!*' 
said  Air.  Clutterbuek,  senior. 

k»I  dare — say — ,"  said  Mr.  Ashbrook,  with  a 
sly  glance  at  Lady  Anna,  who  was  leaning  over 
some  music  books. 

"  It  is  so  delightful,"  observed  Lady  Anna, 
with  a  look  half  reproving,  half  merry,  "when 
a  family  can  join  in  concert  together.  It  often 
produces  real  harmony.  Ashbrook,  do  come 
and  assist  me  here,"  she  added,  in  a  quick  tone, 
a  little*  displeased  with  the  calm,  audacious, 
half-satirical  look  with  which  he  fixed  his  eves 
upon  her. 

"  Why,  ves !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Warburton, 
who  alwavs  agreed  with  Ladv  Anna.  "There's 
mv  old  friend  Mrs.  Anderson,  who  has  five 
daughters,  and  they  nil  play :  and  there's  Miss 
Fortescue  who  can  play;  but  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed, Lady  Anna,  to  the  new  make  of  instru- 
ments— what  you  call  your  piano-fortes — some 
new-fangled   foreign  thing; — and    this    instru- 
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ment,  which  was  good  enough  for  Mrs.  War- 
burton  all  her  life,  is  not  good  enough  for  her; 
and  Mrs.  Warburton  was  a  great  performer  in 
her  day." 

Lady  Anna  made  no  other  comment  than  a 
benevolent  smile  and  glance  at  Rosabel,  and  the 
simple  exclamation,  "Indeed!" 

"  Lady  Anna,  you  will  find  nothing  here  that 
you  can  play.  Nothing  newer  than  His 
Majesty's  Coronation  Anthem,"  said  Mr. 
Francis  Ashbrook  to  her. 

"  Is  Miss  Fortescue  any  connection  of  the 
Warburton  family,  that  she  is  here,  Francis  ?" 
a*ked  Lady  Anna,  as  she  turned  over  the 
music  book. 

"No;  only  a  visitor  for  a  time, I  presume ;  or 
perhaps  an  enfant  trouvte  of  Mr.  Warburton's. 
No  relation  to  Mrs.  Warburton,  however." 

"  Nonsense,  Francis ;  you  cannot  deceive 
me  —  I  know  who  she  is  perfectly ;  but  I 
fancied  it  strange  that  Sir  John  Fortescue 
should  leave  her  here." 

"  It  is  strange,  surely,"  said  Mr.  Norman, 
leaning  over  his  cousin's  shoulder  and  speak- 
ing in  a  low  voice. 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Ashbrook.   "  Can 
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« ii  :  L,t  :v  A'  :  a.  in  a  *«  ft, 
.  --  ~\.r  <..\  *Li:;r.t-i  over  the 
.-:.  *•  v.  ..ti:  is  yuiir  o;  inion  of 
M  —  1  •  rv- •  .  .;♦  .'  X-  a  .  F  ra:.«  i-,  I  never  w\'\ 
»  _;  •.  •  ••■  ...  if  v.  :.  t-:rr.">..  the  beautiful  nuritv 
of*-.  *  _"H  -  rvnd  by  \s  iiitt  yuii  cail  your  little 
in.  f»i<  r.t  a'tent'.on- :  or  take  advanti  ge  of  her 
Irit:, (I-"-  a'rciia'  to  insinuate  vour?elf  into  her 
favonr." 

%;  My  de;.r  Lady  Anna,  you  don't  suppose 
that  in  tlii-  house  1  dared!  I  must  be  of  the 
^iiomo  tribe  if  I  can  escape  the  lynx  eyes  of 
Mr-.  Warburton.  Resides,  I  am  a  reformed 
chara< -tor  in  those  respects.  You  don't  know 
me  vou  don't,  indeed,  Ladv  Anna  ;  I  could 
not   think  of  such  a  thinir/' 
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"  If  you  do,"  said  Lady  Anna,  in  a  threaten- 
ing accent,  "  you  shall  have  no  quarter  from 
me,  Francis.  You  are  not  to  be  trusted,"  she 
added,  very  seriously,  as  she  sat  down  to  the 
harpsichord. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  tuning  and 
preluding.  Mr.  Clutterbuck  caused  the  strings 
of  a  bass-viol  to  groan  ;  bis  Reverend  brother 
laboured  at  a  violin ;  whilst  the  youngest  of  the 
fraternity  blew  into  a  flute,  screwing  and  un- 
screwing, and  declaring  he  knew  not  what  had 
happened  to  the  instrument,  and  distorting  his 
juvenile  physiognomy  with  many  contortions, 
until  all  was  ready.  Then,  after  a  general 
plunge,  the  merits  of  the  harpsichord  became 
disclosed ;  its  tones  were  cruelly  powerful,  and, 
accompanied  with  that  peculiar,  harsh,  and 
lack-a-daisical  chord  which  characterized  such 
instruments,  was  almost  insupportable,  even  to 
accustomed  ears.  Lady  Anna  played  well ;  and 
she  was  superior  to  the  vanity  and  pettishness 
which  often  leads  people  to  declare  that  they 
cannot  perform  upon  certain  instruments; 
neither  was  she  sufficiently  anxious  that  her 
performance  should  be  highly  applauded,  to  be 
very  disconsolate  upon  the  present  occasion.  She 
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found  it  somewhat  difficult,  however,  to  retain 
her  gravity  as  the  concerto  proceeded.  The  bass- 
viol  was  low  to  the  last  degree;  it  was  like  an 
emanation  from  the  tortures  of  some  spirit  in  the 
situation  of  Hamlet's  Ghost;  the  violin  was  pro- 
portionally scratchy  and  scrapy,  and  might  be 
compared  to  the  far-off  wailing  of  a  child :  whilst 
every  one  must  acknowledge  that  the  failure  in 
tone  proceeded,  not  from  lack  of  exertion  in  the 
performer,  whose  arms,  head,  and  shoulders 
worked  away,  as  if  he  had  been  bitten  by  a 
tarantula.  But  the  flute  was  truly  melancholy  : 
the  querulous,  tremulous  notes  of  the  violin 
might  be  allowed  to  have  some  arrangement 
and  science,  even  in  their  languid  melody ;  but 
the  flute  was  all  in  flats;  and  the  Captain,  being 
but  a  tyro,  was  obliged  to  be  perpetually  set 
right  in  his  place  by  Lady  Anna,  who  gently 
pointed  onwards,  frequently  a  few  bars,  by  the 
space  of  which  he  was  distanced,  until  he  gave 
up  the  harmonious  contest,  and  the  notes  died 
away  in  hollow  murmurings.  Lady  Anna 
went  through  the  whole,  however,  with  admira- 
ble patience,  until,  at  last,  after  hovering  a  long 
time  about  its  close,  like  an  ill-constructed 
sermon,  the  concerto  was  concluded. 
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"  A  most  animated  performance ! "  exclaimed 
Ashworth,  with  well-preserved  gravity ;  "  really 
I  bad  no  expectation  of  such  a  treat ! " 

"  Bravo ! "  cried  Mr.  Warburton ;  "  and  I 
am  happy  to  find  that  Lady  Anna  can  play 
upon  an  old  instrument.  I  value  it  the  more 
that  Mrs.  Warburton  had  it  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  poor  thing ! — concerned  to  hear,  the 
other  day,  that  it  was  not  good  enough  for 
Miss  Fortescue — ahem! — You  have  heard, 
Lady  Anna,"  lowering  his  tone,  "  bow  involved 
poor  Sir  John  is — obliged  to  mortgage  one 
estate,  and  to  give  up  another  left  him  by  a  dis- 
tant relation,  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  to 
the  actual  heir  at  law  ; — forced  to  pay  arrears 
— don't  suppose  he  will  ever  hold  up  his  head 
again — sorry  for  it — a  particular  friend  of  mine, 
Lady  Anna." 

"  Yes — I  have  heard,"  said  Lady  Anna, 
quickly,  turning  her  bead  away. 

"  Good  heavens ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Norman, 
in  a  low  tone — for  he  bad  beard  the  intelligence 
— "  What  a  shame ! — I  mean,  what  a  pity! — so 
old  a  family  too — so  respectable  a  man ! " 

"  And  so  beautiful  a  daughter ! "  added  Lady 
Anna,  smiling,  and  blushing  a  little. 
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44  Compassion  melts  the  soul  to  love  wonder- 
fully soon,  even  in  this  cold  weather,"  said 
voung  Ashbrook ; — "  I  find  myself  quite  in  for 
it,  and  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  reciprocal/' 

"  Till  she  knows  vou,"  said  Ladv  Anna,  em- 
phatically. 

kfc  How  wretchedly  melaneholv  the  town  is!" 
resumed  Mr.  Ashbrook,  addressing  the  youngest 
of  the  Clutterbuck  fraternity;  "every  one  in 
your  line,  sir! — all  war — no  diversions — no 
galas — no  routs  !" 

"  As  Mrs.  Montague  remarked,  some  forty 
years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,"  said 
Ladv  Anna,  "  she  wished  the  erav  world  had 
its  peace*,  its  vanities  —  that,  i  by  the  word 
drum,  was  to  be  understood  only  a  polite  as- 
sembly ;  and  by  a  rout,  only  an  engagement  of 
hoop-petticoats.'  " 

ik  A  pretty  creature  that  Mrs.  Montague — 
and  a  vast  talker,"  said  Mr.  Warburton,  4k  as 
1  understand,  still." 

*•  And  likely  to  be  for  the  next  ten   years,  I 
make  no  doubt,"  observed  Mr.  Ashbrook.    "  Of 
all  things,  commend  me  to  a  has  bleu  for  long 
living:  having  wearied  her  husband  and  half  her 
acquaintance   into    her  grave,  the   old  lady   is 
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sure  to  live  on ;  those  cold-blooded,  reasoning 
women  last  for  ever — like  a  daU-coloured  silk, 
which  never  wears  oat. 

"  It  must  be  rather  sad."  remarked  Ladv 
Anna,  "to  bear  the  old  lady  descant  upon 
the  beau  monde  of  ber  early  days.  To  listen  to 
her  descriptions  of  the  balls,  the  burlettas,  and 
operas  of  her  youth — and  to  reflect  that  most 
who  figured  in  those  gay  assemblies  are  sunk, 
not  only  to  rest,  but  into  oblivion." 

"  Which  is  much  worse,"  said  Eustace. 

"  And  it  proves,"  continued  Lady  Anna, 
"  that  even  the  highest  classes  must  have  some- 
thing more  than  mere  external  show  to  entitle 
them  to  any  distinction  not  merely  ephemeral ; 
something  beyond  the  splendour  of  rank  to 
make  them,  in  the  true  sense,  great.  I  won- 
der that  our  young  men  of  condition  do  not 
affect  science,  or  literature,  or  become  patrons 
of  art — or  dabblers  even  in  poetry :  anything 
to  raise  them  above  mere  danglers  about 
court — " 

— "  Or  even  admirers  of  pretty  women,"  in- 
terrupted Francis. 

Much  depends  upon  the  reigning   sove- 
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reign,"  said  Eustace,  "  and  on  the  freedom  of 
the  country  from  political  ferment  and  excite- 
ment. I  believe  I  niav  be  fnllv  borne  out  in 
saying,  that  our  nobility  are  much  degenerated 
in  the  character  of  their  pursuits  and  ac- 
quirements since  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ; — who 
wisely  required  her  courtiers  to  he  distinguished 
bv  something  more  than  the  name  thev  chanced 
to  bear,  or  the  honours  made  for  them  bv  their 
ancestors.  But  since  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion, hitherto,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  spirit  of 
improvement  has  decreased  among  the  higher 
orders." 

i4  It  will  revive  again,  perhaps,"  observed 
Lady  Anna  ;  "  yet  'tis  strange  there  is  scarce  a 
poet  of  the  present  day  we  can  bear  to  read." 

"  Whilst  the  drama  keeps  up  its  reputation," 
said  Mr.  Norman,  "  we  need  never  despair 
of  general  literature." 

"  How  edifying,"  whispered  Mr.  Ashbrook, 
to  Rosabel.  This  is  almost  worse  than  the 
concerto.  You  will  take  some  Fror.tiniae  ? — 
now,  I  think,  if  we  had  but  a  few  of  Mr.  War- 
burton's  jokes,  and  a  fantasia  on  the  harpsi- 
chord  from  Mrs.  Warburton,  our  night's  en- 
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tertainment  would  be  complete.  You  are 
thoughtful — 

"  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here  ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highland  a  hunting  the  deer." 

You  know  my  cousin  Ashbrook,  do  you  not  ? 
A  very  fearless  young  gentleman,  and  as  likely 
to  be  shot  off  as  any  one  I  know." 

Rosabel  started. 

"  You  know  that  old  song,  do  you  not,  Miss 
Fortescue  ?"  pursued  Francis,  carelessly,  but 
secretly  perusing  the  variations  of  her  coun- 
tenance : — 

"  Here's  a  health  to  those  far  away, 

Who  are  gone  to  the  war's  fatal  plain  ; 
Here's  a  health  to  those  who  were  here  t'other  day, — 
And  ne'er  shall  be  with  us  again — 

No,  never." 


And  he  sang  out  the  stave  in  a  voice  soft,  and 
rich,  and  cultivated. 

"  Now  do  join  me  in  a  glass  of  Tokay  to 
Edmund  Ashbrook's  safe  return."  For  the 
wily  Francis  had  gleaned  from  Hubert,  in  his 
unguarded  moments,  that  there  had  once  been 
a  rumour  or  surmise  of  a  marriage  between 
Captain  Ashbrook  and  his  sister  Rosabel ;  and 
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Mr.   Ashbrook  was  deeply    interested   in    the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  this  report. 

The  appearance  of  Tokay  and  Frontiniac 
was  the  signal  for  the  Mr.  Clutterbucks  to  he 
husv,  and  for  Mr.  Warburton  to  be  offensive 
and  officious.  And,  in  the  midst  of  their  gal- 
lantries, Ladv  Anna  Norman's  carriage  was 
announced,  and  the  party  broke  up. 
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ci 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  los,  the  weakness  which  I  feel, 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends." 

Shakspbari. 


Rosabel  was  sitting,  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day,  musing  at  the  front  window, 
when  her  brother  Hubert  entered.  She  was 
relieved  by  this  occurrence  from  a  long  train  of 
melancholy  reveries,  which  bad  been  but  little 
distracted  by  the  scene  upon  wbicb  she  had 
almost  unconsciously  looked*  It  was  a  rainy 
Sunday.  Mr.  Warburton's  house  was  situ- 
ated in  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  opposite  that 
church,  on  the  summit  of  which  George  the 
Third  figures  aloft,  unmoved  by  the  tumults  of 
carts,  drays,  and  charity  children  below.  Ro- 
sabel often,  in  her  thoughtful  moods,  fixed  her 
eyes,  more  in  absence  than  in  loyalty,  upon 
this  figure ;  but,  this  afternoon,  her  eyes  had 
rested,  for  want  of  better  objects,  upon  a  train 
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of  little  green-coated  charity  children,  turning: 
into  the  sacred  edifice,  like  so  many  little  au- 
tomatons ;  and,  at  times,  ejected  from  the 
house  of  prayer  at  the  pleasure  of  the  merciless 
beadle — that  functionary,  with  whose  beck  and 
staff  poor  children  become  early  acquainted. 
Rosabel's  countenance  was  more  than  usuallv 
sad  ;  for,  whilst  this  little  scene  had  passed 
before  her,  as  in  a  pantomime,  her  thoughts 
had  reverted  to  home,  to  Southwell,  to  Med- 
licote,  even  to  Ash  brook.  The  rain  pelted 
down  upon  the  pavement ;  scarcely  a  passen- 
ger varied  the  prospect  in  the  street :  it  was, 
therefore,  with  more  than  usual  delight  that 
Rosabel  hailed  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Rosabel,"  said  Hubert,  "  who  do  you  think 
are  arrived  in  town — and  thev  bade  me  fetch 
you  ? — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spooner,  as  wise  as  ever. 
Mv  sister  and  mv  sister's  son  — for  thev  have* 
brought  something  of  a  child  with  them  ;  but, 
whether  it's  a  girl  or  a  boy,  really  I  have 
forgotten.  But,  come  ;  can  you  get  yourself 
readv  in  less  than  an  hour  ?" 

"Oh!  decidedly — how  delightful!  —  Have 
thev  heard  from  mv  father  ? — and  what  is  the 
babv  like?" 
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"  Why,  it  is  a  very  human-looking  thing, 
considering.  I  always  thought  that  babies 
were  something  too  horrid  to  be  looked  at ; 
but  this  is,  really,  less  infernal  than  usual.  It 
has  got,  as  far  as  I  could  see — for  it  sleeps 
eternally — its  sweet  papa's  eyes,  blue,  like  the 
blue  on  a  china  tea-cup ;  and  its  delightful 
mama's  something  or  other — so  says  that  an- 
gelic being,  Aunt  Waldegrave — she's  here  ; 
which  is  the  very  deuce." 

"  But,  oh !  how  delightful  to  see  Charlotte— 
or  any  body — and  how  long  do  they  stay  ?" 

"  Happily,  only  a  week  ;  and  that's  the  best 
part  of  it.  And  old  Mrs.  Spooner  is  with 
them,  telling  one  for  ever  that  tbey  are  such 
a  happy  couple;  and  advising  every  one  to 
marry, — a  style  of  conversation,  not  over 
agreeable." 

"  No,  indeed." 

"  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  old  Warburton's 
out  The  old  lady,  as  usual,  is  saying  her 
prayers.  The  Spooners  are  quite  shocked  at 
your  being  here — as  Mrs.  Waldegrave  says, 
such  a  strange  place  for  Miss  Fortescue  to  be 


in!" 


"  Indeed,"  said  Rosabel,  disconsolately,  "  it 
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.signifies  verv  little   where  I   am.     I   wish  Sir 
•John  had  allowed  me  to  go  with  him." 

"  I  wish  so  too,"  returned  Hubert ;  "  for  it 
is  a  confounded  plague  to  have  sisters  to  see  to 
in  London,  and  one  that's  so  dismal  too.  I  can- 
not think  what's  come  to  vou  of  late,  Ro*a." 

"  Oh,"  said  Rosabel,  "  I  shall  be  —  (jiiite 
happy," — she  was  going  to  say,  but  she  altered 
the  expression,  and  said,  "  quite  well  when 
papa  comes  back." 

u  Ah,  well  ;  come  then — yes  ;  that's  right — 
leave  a  note,  and  say  you  are  going  out  to 
dinner.  The  Spooners  will  be  punctual  to  four 
o'clock." 

Rosabel  finished  her  toilette,  and  accompa- 
nied her  brother  to  the  hotel  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Spooner  had  taken  up  their  abode. 

"  Miss  Fortescue  in  a  hackney  coach !"  ex- 
claimed  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  as  Rosabel  with  her 
brother  entered  the  sitting-room.  This  was 
her  greeting,  after  an  absence  of  some  months. 
Charlotte,  who  had  been  confined  since  Rosa- 
bel had  seen  her,  came  forward  more  atTec- 
tionatelv. 

"  My  dearest  sister !"  cried  Rosabel  ;  over- 
come with  joy — "  my  dearest  Charlotte  !" 
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"  She  is,  indeed,  all  oar  dearest  Charlotte," 
said  old  Mrs.  Spooner,  complacently — "  such  a 
wife ! — such  a  mother ! — " 

"  Never  was  there  such  a  happy  couple," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Waldegrave — "  such  patterns 
of  propriety  and  excellence." 

A  group  remained  collected  round  some  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  and  interest,  and  a  being  with 
a  long  tail,  as  Hubert  called  it,  was  presently 
brought  forward  to  its  Aunt  Rosabel,  to  be 
duly,  and  what  is  more  difficult,  in  baby  cases, 
to  be  discriminatingly  admired. 

"  Whom  do  you  think  it  like  ?"  asked  Mrs 
Spooner,  with  a  face  of  as  much  solicitude  as 
if  the  welfare  of  nations  depended  upon  the 
resemblance. 

"  It  has  the  Spooner  eye,"  said  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave ;  wishing  to  be  complimentary,  as  the 
little  unconscious  creature  half  opened  an  orb, 
and,  kitten-like,  sank  into  repose  again. 

"  It  is  a  thousand  pities  it  is  asleep,"  said 
Charlotte  ;  "  how  provoking !  It  has  been 
awake  till  now,"  she  added,  earnestly. 

Rosabel  received  the  intelligence  with  much 
composure.  "  It  is  awake  sometimes,  I  sup- 
pose?" she  said,  kissing  the   fair,  soil  arm  of 
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the  infant,  and  looking  kindly  at  her  sister  ; 
happy  beyond  expression  to  see  Charlotte  so 
happy. 

44  Oh,  dear — yes!"  cried  old  Mrs.  Spooner, 
"  and  there  never  was  such  a  noticing  child, 
I  assure  you.  It  is  wonderful  the  observations 
it  makes,  when  most  babies  can't  see  at  tin- 
age  !" 

44  I  think  its  cap-border  the  best  part  of  it," 
observed  Hubert. — "  By-the-bye,  Rosa,  what  a 
figure  Lady  Anna  dresses.  I  could  not  come 
to  old  Warburton's  last  light,  for  I  was  at  the 
Tower. — And  then  there  is  that  queer  old  ani- 
mal, Mrs.  Prunell,  who  was  here  when  I  called 
to-day." 

"Mrs.  Spooner s  most  particular  friend!*' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  quite  in  alarm. — 

44  Let  him  say  on,  dear  Mrs.  Waldegrave/' 
said  Mrs.  Spooner,  good-temperedly,  44  young 
people  will  have  their  joke,  you  know." 

44  And  we  cannot  expect  every  one  to  be  like 
my  dearest  Augustus,"  remarked  Charlotte, 
looking  at  her  husband  as  he  left  the  room, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  out  of  hearing. 
44  He  is  quite  a  pattern  ;  isn't  he,  Aunt 
Waldegrave  ?v 
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"Such    a   devoted    husband!"    exclaimed 
Mrs.  Waldegrave. 

"  Never  was  there  such  a  husband !"  echoed 
Aunt  Alice. 

In  such  gentle  dialogue  was  the  day  consumed. 
Rosabel  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  Charlotte  was 
not  fully  aware  of  her  father's  difficulties,  or, 
at  any  rate,  chose  to  be  ignorant  of  them. 
Mr.  Spooner  was  a  kind-hearted  and  even 
liberal  young  man,  who  could  not  have  borne 
the  idea  of  any  pecuniary  distress,  which  he 
could  have  obviated,  existing  in  the  family  of 
his  wife ;  but  Rosabel  well  knew  how  much  it 
would  add  to  the  annoyances  which  her  father 
felt,  to  learn  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spooner  were 
made  a  party  to  them.  She  kept  her  own  coun- 
sel, therefore,  and  accepted,  with  gratitude,  an 
invitation  from  Mrs.  Spooner  and  her  sister 
to  pass  with  them  the  week  that  they  were  to 
remain  in  London. 

It  was  like  most  visitations  of  country  families 
in  London,  a  week  of  toil.  Persons,  who  visit 
the  metropolis  for  business,  or  even  for  pleasure, 
may  well  find  fault  with  London.  No  species 
of  labourer  can  undergo  more  bodily  and  men- 
tal  fatigue  than  these  occasional  visitants: — 
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Panoramas  and  picture  galleries  all  the  morn- 
ing; the  park,  and  morning  calls,  in  the  after- 
noon ;  dinner  hastily  despatched,  that  they  may 
see,  with  aching  heads,  the  inside  of  every 
theatre  in  London  ;  a  late  breakfast,  hurried 
over  the  next  dav,  to  be  readv  for  a  review  or 
an  auction  ;  then  a  day  of  shopping  ;  the  poor 
husband  worn  out  of  all  patience,  and  dread- 
ing ever  more  the  aspect  of  a  bonnet,  or  the 
rustling  of  a  silk  ;  meantime,  high  accounts 
running  on  at  an  expensive  hotel,  perhaps, 
or  in  those  dens  of  misery.  London  Lodgings. — 
Xo  one,  who  has  witnessed  the  quiet,  happy 
countrv  gontrv,  in  their  clean,  airv  countrv 
seats,  could  imagine  how  changed  thev  arc* 
during  their  three  weeks  pleasure  in  London. 
—  So  Hushed,  so  bustled,  so  tired,  so  irritable, 
so  bilious,  and  so  nervous.  With  serene  nature 
around  them,  and  neither  shops  nor  theatres 
within  some  miles'  distance,  no  wonder  that 
thev  tell  vou  that  thev  cannot  endure  London, 
that  thev  are  never  well  in  it,  and  can  neither 
eat  nor  breathe.  1  can  readily  believe  them  ; 
and  can  easily  suppose,  that  were  tho>e  who 
reside  in  it  to  labour  at  the  oar  one  day, 
a*  their  countrv  cousins   do   for  some    week*. 
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they    would    presently    become,    by    choice, 
country  cousins  also. 

Rosabel  began  to  think  the  metropolis 
more  disagreeable  than  she  bad  ever  yet  con- 
sidered it.  Charlotte  and  Mr.  Spooner  were 
always  setting  out,  always  coming  in,  always 
tired,  harassed  with  their  in  tended,  purchases, 
regretting  their  past  ones :  added  to  these 
sources  of  disquietude,  there  was  an  implacable 
baby  to  be  attended  to,wbose  sleeping  and  whose 
eating  interfered  with  every  amusement,  and 
were  as  important  as  the  opera  or  the  theatre ; 
then  there  were  Mrs.  Waldegrave's  punctilios 
and  her  prejudices  of  gentility  and  non-gentility, 
which  often  came  in  the  way  of  enjoyment. 
There  were  so  many  scruples,  as  to  going  there 
and  being  seen  here ;  and,  after  all,  the  whole 
party  passed  tolerably  unnoticed,  and  might  have 
gone  to  the  moon  and  back  without  their  next 
neighbours  knowing  it.  And,  in  process  of 
time,  young  Mrs.  Spooner  began  to  find,  to  her 
infinite  amazement,  that  6he  and  Mr.  Spooner 
were  persons  of  no  importance  in  London,  and 
that  it  would  require  time,  and  residence,  and 
a  revival  of  connection,  and  a  certain  style  of 
entertainment,  even  for  them  to  get  into  that 
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circle  of  fashion  or  of  rank  to  which  they 
deemed  themselves  entitled.  So  they  departed, 
Mrs.  Waldegrave  inclusive,  with  the  conviction 
on  their  minds  that  the  country  was  the  only 
place  for  happiness,  and  that  London  was 
disagreeable,  unwholesome,  dirty,  and  vulgar. 
Rosabel,  of  course,  returned  to  Mr.  War- 
burton's  house,  in  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury. 
She  went  with  her  maid,  whom  she  had  re- 
tained by  her  father's  wish  ;  nor  could  she,  as 
she  drove  through  the  streets, avoid  anticipating, 
with  dread,  Mr.  Warburton,  his  jocularities  and 
particularities,  his  gout  and  his  grievances,  his 
long  naps,  and  his  crossness  when  awaking; 
nor  could  she  help  longing  even  for  her  father's 
silence,  and  absence  from  all  littleness,  and  from 
undignified  jocularity,  which  marked  Sir  John's 
deportment.  What  a  shock  awaited  her  when 
she  arrived  in  Hart  Street!  The  shutters  of 
the  house  were  closed,  and  a  servant,  on  seeing 
the  coach,  ran  out  to  tell  her  what  had  occurred. 
Mrs.  Warburton  had  died  very  suddenly  the 
previous  night  There  had  not  been  time  to 
apprize  Miss  Fortescue.-— The  servant  hoped 
she  would  excuse  it ;  and  be  would  step  up  and 
apprize  Mr.  Warburton  of  her  arrival. 
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Rosabel  was  inexpressibly  shocked  by  this 
event;  she  called  to  mind  the  never-varying 
kindness,  the  mild,  consistent  advice,  the  con- 
scientious example,  the  forbearance,  the  real 
unostentatious  liberality  which  had  marked 
Mrs.  Warburton's  conduct  towards  herself, 
and  her  heart  smote  her  that  she  had  not 
duly  appreciated  these  traits  of  character 
when  their  possessor  was  alive  and  could 
be  sensible  to  gratitude  and  affection.  Awe- 
struck and  mournful,  she  walked  up  the 
spacious,  old-fashioned  staircase,  and  entered 
the  drawing-room,  where  she  expected  to  see 
Mr.  War  burton,  or,  perhaps,  Mr.  Asbbrook. 
It  was  empty,  and  a  stillness,  heightened  in 
gloom  by  the  decline  of  an  autumnal  day, 
reigned  in  the  large  dark  apartment,  the 
remote  corners  of  which  were  scarcely  lighted 
by  the  narrow,  high  windows  which  looked  into 
the  street.  Rosabel  started  back,  as  the  whole 
train  of  associations  with  Mrs.  Warburton 
crowded  into  her  mind.  The  door  was  closed 
behind  her,  and  not  even  that  sound  disturbed 
the  fixed,  yet  momentary  reverie  into  which 
impressions  of  awe,  rather  than  feelings  of 
grief,  betrayed  her.      She  stood,  transfixed, 
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as  it  were,  to  the  spot  where  she  had  first 
rested ;  images  of  pain,  and  suffering,  and 
death,  coming  across  her ;  she  wondered  at  her 
own  frequent  levity  of  thought;  the  simple  idea, 
"  my  friend  is  no  longer  here,"  "  she  was  here 
when  I  left  her,"  came  home  to  her  with 
solemn  conviction ;  she  started,  and  almost 
screamed,  when  the  door  was  opened  suddenly 
behind  her. 

"  I    beg  your  pardon,"    was  said,  in  a  low 
voice;  "  shall  I  disturb  you,  if  I  remain  here'/' 

"  Oh,  no !"  replied  Rosabel,  hastily,  her 
spirits  quite  upset  by  the  circumstance  of  any 
one  addressing  her;  for  she  had  wound  herself 
up  for  a  scene  with  Mr.  Warburton,  which  she 
thought  she  could  have  borne;  but  the  stillness, 
the  deserted  air  of  the  house,  disconcerted  all 
her  expectations  of  her  own  fortitude.  She 
stood,  therefore?,  unable  to  command  herself 
sufficiently  to  look  round  at  Mr.  Eustace  Nor- 
man,  the  individual  who  had  spoken. 

"  Mr.  Warburton  has  borne  his  loss  with 
great  fortitude,"  said  the  young  intruder, 
after  a  few  minutes'  pause — "  Will  you  not 
sit  down  ?  I  am  sure  vou  are  verv  much 
shocked  !"  he  added,  quickly,   gently    leading 
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Miss  Fortescue  to  a  chair,  which  was  placed 
near  the  fire. 

"  He  has  really  borne  it  wonderfully,  con- 
sidering the  extreme  suddenness  of  the  event. 
Mrs.  Warbarton  was  quite  well  last  night  at 
eight;  at  nine,  complained  of  an  oppression 
about  the  heart,  and  expired  in  a  few  seconds." 

"  She  was  well  prepared." 

"  She  was ;  and,  perhaps,  considering  all 
things,  it  may  be  deemed  a  happy  release.  She 
and  Mr.  Warburton  were  an  ill-assorted  pair, 
I  should  think — '  matched,  not  suited.'  " 

"  She  was  so  patient  —  so  enduring  —  so 
good,"  said  Rosabel. — "  Next  to  my  Aunt 
Evelyn — but,"  stopping  short,  "  I  forgot  you 
are  a  stranger  to  my  family." 

"  Not  entirely,  now — not  by  report. — What 
were  you  going  to  say  ?"  persisted  Mr.  Nor- 
man, in  a  tone  more  than  polite — kind  and 
soothing. 

"  I  have  an  aunt,"  replied  Rosabel,  sighing 
deeply,  "  as  good  as  Mrs.  Warburton  was — 
and  happier — for  poor  Mrs.  Warburton  was 
not  bappy;  and  I  merely  meant  to  say — but 
forgot  at  the  instant  that  you  were  a  stranger 
to  me  and  my  concerns — I  meant  to  say,  that 
VOL.  If.  M 
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in  their  maternal  kindness  to  me  they  were 
alike."  The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke. 

"  That  was  a  delightful  trait  certainly,"  said 
Mr.  Norman,  growing  more  and  more  interested 
in  his  companion :  and  he  grieved  that  the  in- 
terview was  not  longer  protracted ;  for  it  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Warburton. 

He  bustled  into  the  room,  his  hair  by  no 
means  in  tight  curl,  or  strict  powder — a  dishe- 
vel men  t  suitable  to  the  first  days  of  widower* 
hood, — and,  without  waiting  for  enquiries  or 
sympathy,  he  deposited  his  ponderous  form  in 
an  arm  chair,  saying,  in  anticipation  of  all  con- 
dolences— 

"  Why  very  poorly  indeed,  my  dear — ex- 
tremely unwell — as  might  have  been  expected. 
Don't  rally  at  all — can't  rally — can't  get  on  at 
all." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  replied  Rosabel,  who 
had  risen  at  his  entrance,  sitting  down  again, 
and  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Her 
grief  was  but  a  gentle  shower  at  first ;  but  it 
soon  thickened  almost  into  a  tempest  of  sorrow. 

"  Don't  take  on  so,  Miss  Fortescue ;  it  is 
wrong  to  fret:   what  have  you  lost,  in  com- 
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parison  with  me  ?  I  am  the  person  to  be  pitied, 
Miss  Rosabel,"  said  Mr.  Warburton,  as  be  sat 
bolt  upright,  looking  almost  angry  with  her  for 
grieving.  *c  A  poor  bereaved  man.  We  must 
submit  to  these  things,  my  dear — my  dear 
lamented  Mrs.  W.  used  herself  to  say  so  ; 
though  I  confess  I  am  quite  inconsolable, 
quite !" 

He  applied  the  corner  of  his  handkerchief  to 
his  eyes,  and  with  some  success ;  for  a  tear  did 
absolutely  start  forth:  it  was  the  attitude  of 
grief  at  any  rate. 

"  And  then,"  pursued  Mr.  Warburton,  "  any 
thing  that  is  distressing  brings  back,  for  a  cer- 
tainty, my  old  stomach  complaint:  I  have  such 
a  weight  and  uneasiness  here,"  he  added, 
putting  bis  hand  to  his  side.  "  Could  not  eat 
a  thing  to-day  at  dinner,  Mr.  Norman,  as  you 
must  have  observed — my  dear  Nancy,  lying 
above  stairs  in  the  state  she  is."  Poor  Nancy 
was  fond  of  salmon ;  and  for  her  sake  I  took  a 
bit  of  that,  and  I  pecked  at  a  bit  of  chicken, 
Mi68  Fortescue, — sent  that  away — then  I  bad  a 
bit  of  lamb,  and  that  wouldn't  do ;  and  nothing 
could  I  fancy  but  a  wing  of  levret,  though  it  came 
from  Mr.  Ash  brook  on  purpose  for  poor  Mrs. 
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Warburton,  but  arrived  too  late — hoigho  !  She 
always  had  a  particular  good  sauce  of  her  own 
to  it — poor  woman  !" 

"  This  specimen  of  the,  bathos  seems  to  be 
the  most  effectual  way  of  curing  Miss  For- 
tescue\s  grief,"  thought  Mr.  Norman,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  downcast  form  and  features  of 
Rosabel;  on  whose  face  a  settled  calm  again 
prevailed. 

"  Mr.  Norman,"  resumed  Mr.  Warburton, 
in  an  exalted  voice,  "  as  you  are  a  relative,  or, 
at  least,  connection  of  my  own,  and  a  man  of 
family  and  honour,  it  mav  be  as  well  in  vour 
presence  to  state  my  plans  for  Miss  Fortescue : 
—  being  now,  most  unfortunately,  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  single  man,  it  will  not  be  proper, 
mv  dear,  that  vou  should  continue  here:  vour 
worthy  father  would,  indeed,  call  me  to  a  seven* 
account,  if  I  permitted  such  a  thing  for  a  single 
day.  No — propriety  is  propriety,  and  decorum 
decorum.  No  one  more  decorous  than  mv 
poor  Mrs.  Warburton — a  woman  of  such  re- 
spectability !     She's  gone  now  !" 

Ai  I  cannot  understand,"  said  Rosabel,  much 
confused,  and  somewhat  haughtily. 

"  It  would  not  be  becoming,  Miss  Fortescue, 
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to  enter  into  an  explanation  upon  delicate  sub- 
jects;— I  have  written  to  your  worthy  father,  to 
the  effect,  that  I  wish  you  to  be  placed  under 
some  proper  matronly  guardianship,  till  you 
return  home  ;  meantime,  my  accomplished  re- 
lative, Lady  Anna  Norman,  has  consented  to 
receive  you  on  a  visit  until  some  arrangements 
are  made,  which  I  will  hereafter  specify : — so 
that  no  imputation  can  rest  upon  my  character 
for  decorum  with  Sir  John,"  he  continued, 
holding  himself  up  and  looking  for  approbation 
at  Mr.  Norman. 

"  Lady  Anna  will  be  here  shortly,"  said 
Eustace,  gently  addressing  Mr.  Warburton, 
but,  glancing  at  Rosabel,  who  seemed  almost 
stupefied  with  the  course  which  events  bad 
taken. 

"  How  unfortunate,"  said  Rosabel,  "  that 
my  sister  has  left !  I  cannot  go  to  my  Aunt 
Evelyn  ;  and  I  do  not  like  to  intrude  upon 
those  whom  I  scarcely  know — otherwise,"  she 
said,  with  some  tremor  and  hesitation,  "  my 
father  has,  or  had,  some  friends. — The  unfor- 
tunate," thought  she,  "  must  speak  doubtfully 
on  that  point" 
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%t  Lady  Anna  will  have  so  much  pleasure  in 
your  society — she  will  be  proud  to  receive 
you,''  said  Mr.  Xorman,  in  a  tone  of  deep  con- 
cern and  kindness. 

%i  Let  Lady  Anna  speak  for  herself,  for  here 
she  comes,"  cried  Mr.  Warburton. — "  Whv 
very  poorly  to-day,  Lady  Anna  ;  my  spirits 
quite  gone — very  flat.  I  miss  my  poor  dear 
departed  Mrs.  Warburton  most  at  meal  time  : 
and  I  believe  I  shall  go  without  dinner  soon, 
rather  than  order  it.  She  was  so  used  to  do 
those  tilings  for  me.  I  was  quite  a  spoiled  child 
von  know." 

u  1  do  know,  indeed,"  thought  Lady  Anna, 
a<,  looking  at  Eustace,  she  sat  down  between 
him  and  Rosabel. 

"  Dr.  Ravensworth  recommends  Chelten- 
ham," pursued  Mr.  Warburton,  "for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  health  and  spirits.  I  am  not  going 
this  fortnight,  however — till  all  is  settled  here." 

"  I  consider  Miss  Fortescue  as  mv  visitor  for 
the  present,"  said  Lady  Anna,  "  and  shall  be 
proud  to  claim  her  as  such." 

Rosabel  was  silent,  whilst  the  reflection — 
*'  and    thus    am    I    sent  from    one   person    to 
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another — dependant  on  all,  cared  for  by  none/' 
passed  through  her  mind.  How  different  to 
her  early  expectations ;  and  to  the  notions  of 
family  importance,  with  which  she  had  been 
impressed ! 

"  I  shall  have  you  with  me,  Miss  Fortescue, 
as  much  as  I  can,9'  said  Mr.  Warburton,  "  con- 
sistently with  my  sense  of  propriety. — Any 
Sunday,  Lady  Anna,  that  you  want  to  go  into 
the  country  or  to  be  alone,  whilst  I  am  in 
town,  she  can  be  with  me. — My  dear,  I  am  sure 
your  father  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  at  your 
being  with  Lady  Anna;  seeing  that  her  Lady- 
ship is  a  relation  of  mine,"  added  Mr.  War- 
burton,  pompously. 

« — And  as  I  see  Miss  Fortescue's  servant  is 
waiting  for  directions  with  some  packages  in 
the  hall,  and  as  my  horses  have  been  out  some 
time,  may  I  run  off  with  her  at  once,  sir  ?" 
asked  Lady  Anna,  rising,  and  anxious,  from 
consideration  to  Rosabel,  to  close  this  scene. 

"  Just  as  your  Ladyship  wishes  —  I  don't 
feel  it  to  be  the  thing  to  have  horses  and  car- 
riages at  my  door  just  now ;  and  as  two  of 
the  Mr.  Clutterbucks  promised  to  come,  in  a 
quiet  way,  to  sit  with  me  to-night — " 
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"  You  will  not  miss  us  so  much,"  said  Latlv 
Anna.  u  Farewell,  sir.  Come,  Eustace. 
Miss  Fortescue,  1  fear  I  must  hurry  von 
away,"  she  added,  as  she  drew  Rosabel's  arm 
within  hers,  and,  after  her  bidding  farewell,  led 
her  rapidly  down  stairs. 

Rosabel,  in  silence  and  dejection,  acquiesced 
in  her  destiny.  Hers  was  no  spirit  to  yield 
with  indifference  to  the  voke  of  obligation. 
She  felt,  and  justly,  that  her  father  had  re- 
linquished her  to  what  he  had  expected  to 
prove  a  diffi  rent  fate.  Accustomed  to  the 
notion  of  a  home  of  her  own,  her  proud  spirit 
rebelled  against  the  idea  of  obligation  to  anv 
except  to  those  whom  her  parents  had  dele- 
gated to  receive*  and  cherish  her.  It  was  with 
real  bitterness  of  grief  that  she  withdrew,  and, 
leaning  upon  Lady  Anna's  arm,  descended 
the  stairs;  Eustace  attending  in  silence;  and 
Mr.  Warburton  following  them  to  the  landing 
place,  with  heavy  tread. 

"  Pray,  forgive  me,  my  dear  Miss  Fortescue, " 
said  Lady  Anna,  as  the  party  seated  themselves 
in  the  family  coach  of  the  Normans,  "  if  I  have 
been  the  means  of  proposing  a  plan  which  is,  I 
fear,  disagreeable  to  you  :  but  I  thought  that   it 
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would  be  so  wretchedly  dull  for  any  young  per- 
son to  be  with  Mr.  Warburton  just  now — and  I 
fancied  that  to  him  you  might  be — " 

" — An  incumbrance,"  said  Rosabel ;  her  face 
crimsoning  as  she  spoke. 

"  No !"  only  a  charge  too  important  for  Mr. 
Warburton's  present  state  of  health  and  spirits 
to  bear.  1  fear  that  you  will  have  thought  me 
interfering." 

«  No  ! "  replied  Rosabel,  "  I  do  not  indeed 
— there  was  a  time  when  kindness  might  not 
have  been  rightly  appreciated  by  me ;  but,  of 
late,  it  has  been  rare  to  me ; — and  I  prize  it  as 
one  who  has  been  too  well  inured  to  the 
reverse." 

"  Let  me  endeavour  to  supply  poor  Mrs. 
Warburton's  place,"  said  Lady  Anna.  "At 
least,  Eustace  and  I,"  she  added,  looking  at 
her  cousin,  in  whose  countenance  she  saw  the 
expression  of  deep  concern  and  interest — 
"  Eustace  and  I  will  endeavour  to  make  you 
very  happy;  you  shall  be  quite  our  first  object 
of  interest.  Do  not  grieve  so,  my  dear  Miss 
Fortescue.  Trust  in  Providence— trust  in  the 
kindness  of  your  friends." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Anna!  it  is  not  for  myself,  but 
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for  others  ;  my  father  away,  and  she  who  loved 
me  for  hie  sake,  and  who  loved  me  far  too  well, 
gone — so  suddenly  too !  " 

Lady  Anna  glanced  at  Eustace,  and  was 
silent.  "  The  tears  of  the  young  and  beautiful," 
thought  she,  generally  meet  with  a  responsive 
xympathy.  Why  is  Eustace  so  deeply  affected  ?  " 
And  whilst  thus  she  ruminated,  the  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door  of  her  own  residence  in  the 
great  metropolis. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


€< 


Give  me,  Duke, 


The  eyes  that  look'd  upon  my  father's  face  t 
The  hands  that  help'd  my  father  to  his  wish  ! 
The  feet  that  flew  to  do  my  father's  will ! 
The  heart  that  bounded  at  my  father's  voice  ! 
And  say,  that  Mantua  were  built  of  ducats, 
And  I  could  be  its  duke  at  cost  of  these, 
I  would  not  give  them  for  itl" 

Wifi  of  Mantua. — Shiridan  Know  lis. 

The  Earl  of ,  Lady  Anna's  father,  was  at 

this  time  absent  from  London  ;  her  mother,  the 
Countess,  had  been  dead  many  years ;  but  her 
place,  as  far  as  the  sanction  of  a  custom  was 
concerned,  had,  for  years,  been  supplied  by  a 
lady,  half  chaperon,  half  companion ;  and  in 
her  walks,  and  at  public  places,  the  Lady  Anna 
found  her  cousin,  Mr.  Norman,  a  convenient 
and  ever-ready  escort.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
any  matter  of  surprise  to  Rosabel,  that  Mr. 
Norman  should  come  in  and  out,  like  one  of 
the  family,  and  spend  his  evenings  wholly  with 
his  cousin  and  herself.  His  habits  and  tastes 
were,  indeed,  all  domestic,  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  two  animated  young  ladies  was  likely, 
to  a  person  of  Mr.  Norman's  taste,  to  prove  a 
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far  greater  attraction  than  the  gaieties  and  plea- 
sures of  the  metropolis. 

And  now  Rosabel's  mind  be^an,  for  the  first 
time*  since  her  disappointment,  to  recover  its 
healthy  tone,  its  energy,  its  elasticity.  It  \va* 
not  onlv  the  kindness  and  consideration  which 
Lady  Anna  manifested  towards  her,  nor  the  se- 
dulous, but  inoffensive,  attention  with  which 
Mr.  Norman  studied  to  render  himself  agree- 
able to  her,  which  soothed  and  cheered  her; — 
there  was  something  renovating  in  the  daily, 
hourly,  contemplation  of  intrinsic  worth,  em- 
bellished by  the  highest  mental  culture  that 
education  and  refined  societv  could  give.  Time, 
also,  was  effecting  for  Rosabel  that  which  it 
usually  accomplishes  for  all  mankind.  Her  re- 
grets were  softened — the  stings  of  a  too  exact 
memory  were  becoming  less  poignant;  certain 
misgivings,  and,  indeed,  self-upbraidings,  were 
reasoned  down  into  a  calm  estimate  of  her  own 
motives,  and  the^e  were  pure:  she  had  that 
consolation  which  sooner  or  later  never  fails  to 
support  us — the  consolation  of  knowing  herself 
to  be  guileless,  and  guiltless  in  the  sight  of 
(iod. 

Xew  enjoyments  began    to  open     before  a 
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mind  fully  capable  of  reaping  an  intellectual 
harvest ;  a  mind  which,  though  it  had  been  left 
fallow,  possessed  a  soil,  to  speak  metaphorically, 
originally  productive.  She  found  that  acquire* 
ments  and  talents  did  not  necessarily  render 
their  possessors  overbearing,  tedious,  and  pe- 
dantic ;  on  the  contrary,  no  one  was  so  open  to 
conviction  as  Lady  Anna; — no  one  so  unas- 
suming, nor  so  little  prone  to  pique  himself  on 
his  attainments,  as  Mr.  Norman.  Then  he 
could  talk  upon  trifling  subjects  with  an.  easy 
elegance,  which  reminded  Rosabel  of  one  per- 
son alone — she  wished  she  could  forget  the  pa- 
rallel which  too  often  her  imagination  was  fain 
to  draw  betwesji  the  only  two  superior  men 
whom,  in  her  short  experience,  she  had  num- 
bered among  her  acquaintance. 

It  was  not  possible  that  Rosabel  could  be 
long  with  those  who  recommended  virtue,  by 
making  it  agreeable  to  others,  and  who  adorned 
society  by  their  varied  information — who  did 
not,  after  the  Lovaine  fashion,  obtrude  Virtue 
upon  you,  so  trigged  out  in  the  garb  of  self- 
righteousness,  that  you  were  fain  to  run  away 
from  her;  —  who  performed  their  religious 
duties  with  unostentatious  regularity;  nor  con- 
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demned  those  whose  sense  and  perception  of 
that  all-engrossing  subject  might  be  equally- 
fine,  equally  sincere,  with  their  own,  but  whose 
notions  of  duty,  or  whose  earlv  habits,  did  not 
enforce  the  observances  of  religion  with  the 
same  exactness  and  regularity ; — it  was  not 
possible  for  Rosabel  to  be  long  in  such  society  as 
this,  without  becoming  reconciled,  as  it  were, 
to  human  nature.  Like  most  young  persons 
who  have  set  out  in  life  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
every  thing  great  and  good,  Rosabel  had,  at 
first,  over-estimated  the  characteristics  of  those 
individuals  with  whom  she  had  come  into  con- 
tact; and  had  then,  after  disappointment  upon 
disappointment,  ranked  them  too  low;  taken 
depressing  views  of  human  nature ;  and,  dis- 
covering that  there  was  much  evil,  fancied  that 
there  could  be  no  good  in  civilized  society ; 
no  virtue,  no  sincerity; — and,  in  the  male  por- 
tion of  the  community,  no  purity,  no  constancy. 
These  unjust  impressions,  which  display  a 
partial  knowledge  of  human  nature  only, — for 
the  wisest  and  the  experienced,  whilst  they  ad- 
mit of  much  that  is  vicious  and  erroneous,  are 
still  fain  to  allow  that  good  predominates; — 
these  impressions  yielded    by    degrees  to  the 
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conviction  daily  brought  to  Rosabel,  that  there 
were  two  persons,  at  any  rate,  in  this  "  work- 
ing-day world,"  who  habitually  studied  the 
happiness  and  vital  welfare  of  others.  An 
ardour  for  intellectual  and  virtuous  improve- 
ment began  to  possess  Rosabel ;  to  her  sur- 
prize, she  discovered  that  they  were  connected; 
and  that  the  more  cultivated,  and  the  more 
extended  the  mind,  the  less  chance  was  there 
of  petty  selfishness,  or  of  moroseness,  pride, 
and  all  the  irritating  evils  of  our  own  crea- 
tion. Alas!  people  complain  of  the  miseries 
of  life,  and  forget  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
miserable;  they  do  not  perceive,  or  they  will  not 
perceive,  that  the  world  is  laid  Qut  for  happi- 
ness— for  rational,  intellectual,  every-day  en- 
joyment 

Rosabel  now  became  aware  of  her  own  de- 
ficiencies, and  her  new  friendships  constituted 
to  her  a  fresh  motive  for  improvement  She 
wished  to  be  a  companion  to  Lady  Anna  and  to 
Eustace ;  their  good-nature,  their  condescension 
to  her  ignorance,  did  not  satisfy  her.  She 
longed  to  grasp  at  the  knowledge  which  they 
had  taught  her  to  value;  and  she  felt,  felt 
justly,  that  she  had  the  power  within  her  to 
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attain  the  intellectual  eminence  at  which  she 
aimed. 
To  these  dawningsof  a  new  ambition  the  conver- 
sation and  example  of  Lady  Anna,  no  doubt,  in  a 
great  measure,  contributed  ;  but  they  were  still 
more  aided  by  those  of  Mr.  Norman.  For  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  woman  to  be  powerfully  influenced 
in  her  destinies  by  man,  even  when  those  desti- 
nies are  not  involved  in  the  mazes  of  a  love- 
suit,  or  mounted  on  the  matrimonial  high  road 
to  happiness.  Eustace  was  of  an  age  and  cha- 
racter to  inspire  a  young  mind,  not  wholly  de- 
void of  romance,  with  a  respect  bordering  upon 
enthusiastic  admiration.  Of  a  deportment  rather 
pensive  than  graceful,  but  refined  by  education 
and  habit  to  the  highest  polish,  his  manners 
were,  by  strangers,  deemed  reserved,  and 
sometimes  proud ;  yet,  under  this  exterior, 
Eustace  Norman  concealed  affections  of  the 
deepest  character,  passions  regulated,  but  na- 
turally strong,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  beauty, 
whether  physical  or  intellectual,  of  which  virtu- 
ous and  highly-gifted  minds  are  never  des- 
titute. 

Rosabel,  from  being  much   afraid  of  Mr. 
Norman's  talents,  began,  as  she  knew  him  bet- 
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teri  to  retft  upon  him  for  information,  and  for 
the  guidance  of  her  intellect.  Instinctive  as  a 
child  in  discovering  its  true  friends,  she  per- 
ceived  that  he  loved  to  lead  her  mind  into 
channels  of  improvement,  and  to  cherish  her 
desire  for  knowledge ;  and  she  felt  the  more 
grateful  to  him,  that  she  was  certain  he  must 
secretly,  in  his  heart,  despise  her  ignorance, 
and  pity  the  little  skill  which  she  had  in  con- 
cealing her  deficiencies. 

December  had  commenced  ; —  some  appear- 
ances of  snow  had  rendered  the  comforts  of  Lady 
Anna's  hospitable  mansion  more  than  usually 
delightful,  and  Rosabel  had  been  three  weeks 
under  Lady  Anna's  roof,  when  she  received  a 
letter,  announcing  the  prospect  of  Sir  John  For- 
tescue's  return  in  a  few  days  to  London.  She  had 
been  expecting  this  epistle,  day  after  day,  with 
some  anxiety.  One  morning,  when  she  was  du- 
tifully endeavouring  to  improve  herself  in  his- 
tory— chusing,  as  a  commencement  to  her  histo- 
rical studies,  "Robertson's  History  of  America," 
Mr.  Norman  surprised  and  delighted  her,  by 
bringing  ber  the  long-looked-for  dispatch.  "  I 
met  the  postman,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  and  I 
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persuaded  him  to  give  it  to  me  for  you — know- 
ing you  were  so  very  anxious." 

Rosabel,  forgetting  to  thank  him,  after  she 
had  glanced  hastily  over  the  contents  of  the 
epistle,  said,  with  some  agitation,  "  Where  is 
Ladv  Anna?" 

"  I  really  do  not  know ;  shall  I  seek  her  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Norman,  standing,  however,  quite 
immoveable ;  and  his  countenance  expressed 
considerable  curiositv  as  he  saw  the  varying  co- 
lour  and  suppressed  emotion  of  Miss  Fortescue. 

"  He  is  coming,"  said  Rosabel,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause;  "but,  I  forgot!"  she  added, 
remembering  the  slender  right  which  she  had 
to  consider  Mr.  Norman  a  friend  of  the  family 
— "  You  do  not  know  my  father  ?"  she  said, 
abruptly. 

"  Not  at  present,"  replied  Mr.  Norman,  re- 
suming his  place  near  her ;  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  sitting  down  by  her. 

"  My  father,"  said  Rosabel,  her  face  suf- 
fusing as  she  spoke — "  my  father  was  obliged — 
but  I  dare  say  Mr.  Warburton  has  told  you — 
partly  from  the  unfortunate  issue  of  a  law-suit, 
and    partly  from    other  embarrassments,    but 
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most,"  she  added,  speaking  hurriedly,  and 
looking  down,  "  from  the  sad  misconduct  of 
my  eldest  brother,  of  which  circumstance  you 
have,  I  dare  say,  heard  ? — " 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  replied  Eustace,  in  a  tone 
more  than  usually  gentle  and  kind ;  though  his 
manner  to  Rosabel  was  always  gentle — always 
kind — "  I  have  not,  indeed ;"  and  he  looked 
at  her  with  deep  concern  as  he  spoke,  and 
saw  that  her  flashed  cheek  was  moistened  with 
starting  tears. 

Rosabel  sighed  deeply,  and  resumed — "  Well, 
if  you  do  not  know,  'tis  as  well  you  never 
should.  My  father  is  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able men  in  the  world,  Mr.  Norman,  and  till 
now  oar  family  has  been  untainted.  How- 
ever, we  have  nearly  got  over  that  grief  now  ! 
Were  I  Phillip,"  she  continued,  raising  her 
head  and  throwing  off,  with  sudden  effort,  all 
dejection  of  manner,  "  I  know  what  I  would 
do — I  would  expiate  my  dishonour  like  a  man 
— I  would  go  out  as  a  volunteer  to  Ireland,  or 
I  would  try  to  get  a  commission  in  some 
foreign  regiment,  even  that — or  I  would  pre- 
sently set  sail  for  America,  and  join  the  gallant, 
loyal,  devoted   troops    there,  and  supply  the 
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place  of  the  many  who  have  fallen,  or  who  may 
fall,  there/'  she  added,  with  faltering  voice. 
— "  I  would  redeem  mv  name  somehow  ;  — 
wouldn't  von,  Mr.  Norman  ?" 

Mr.  Norman  made  no  reply  ;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  countenance,  so  indescribably 
expressive,  which  was  turned  towards  him  as 
she  spoke. 

"  And  then,  only  think  ! — my  dearest  papa — 
Sir  John,  I  mean — checking  the  exuberance 
of  manner  with  which  she  was  ever  inclined 
to  speak  of  her  father,  "  Sir  John  says  he  is 
ill  ;  now  I  am  afraid  his  illness  is  on  the  spirits, 
and  that  is  very  bad,  is  it  not  ?  Does  grief 
ever  kill  ?"  she  resumed  in  a  mournful  tone. 
kt  Young  people,  I  know,  can  stand  its  effects  ; 
but,  no  doubt,  at  mv  father's  time  of  life,  it 
must  be  very,  very  dangerous. " 

"  I  hope  not— and  how  is  it  that  you  are  so 
conversant  with  the  subject  ?"  said  Mr.  Norman, 
smiling. 

"  Oh  !"  answered  Rosabel,  trying  to  smile, 
u  we  all  have  our  miseries,  real  or  fancied  ;  I 
have  only  one  now — impatience  to  see  my 
father  and   to  live  at  home  with  him  again." 

"  In  London,  or  at  Hales  Hall  ?" 
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"  Not  at  Hales,,  oh !  no — no — it  is  shut  up 
now;  ray  father's  respectability  and  comfort, 
and  even  honour,  were  sacrificed  for  his  sons. — 
No, — no.  In  all  probability  we  can  never  live 
at  Hales  again :  ours  will  be  but  a  very  humble 
home,  wherever  it  is — in  London,  I  fancy — but 
still  it  will  be  home" 

"  Then  you  are  absolutely  glad  to  get  away 
from  us — from  Lady  Anna,  I  mean  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no !  I  can  never  expect  to  meet 
again  with  such  a  friend  as  Lady  Anna ;  but 
relations  are  different  altogether:  and  then,  our 
very  misfortunes  —  my  father's  misfortunes  I 
mean — have  drawn  us  more  closely  together, 
and  made  us  feel  how  essential  is  our  mutual 
affection.  I  was  afraid  of  my  father  once, 
though — and  afraid  of  you,  too,  Mr.  Norman, 
once. — My  father's  manners  are,  you  will 
think,  somewhat  forbidding,  and  he's  remark- 
ably grave." 

"  He  is  an  excellent  man,  I  have  no  doubt," 
replied  Mr.  Norman  ;  "  and  I  am  much 
honoured  by  your  coupling  my  name  with 
his."  He  spoke  laughingly ; — but  the  colour 
came  vehemently  into  his  face,  as  if  the  allu- 
sion did  not  altogether  please. 
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"  I  like  grave  people,' '  said  Rosabel, — "  rather 
grave;  "  I  am  almost  fond  of  irritable,  proud 
characters,  I  do  think — those  whom  the  world 
reckons  proud,"  she  added,  and  sank  for  a 
few  moments  into  a  reverie. 

"  Francis  Ashbrook,"  said  Mr.  Norman, 
trvinff  in  vain  to  dive  into  her  thoughts,  and 
to  follow  the  course  of  her  reflections,  "  is 
reckoned  very  agreeable — do  you  think  so?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  should  like  him  better  if  he 
were  graver:  more  like — ,"  she  checked  her- 
self. "  How  much  better  it  would  be  for  him, 
if  he  were  in  some  profession.  All  men  are 
better  for  being  in  a  profession  —  don't  you 
think  so  ?" 

"  Do  i/ou  think  so?"  asked  Eustace,  earnestly. 
"  There  are  so  few  professions  that  one  s 
circumstances  allow  men  to  follow.  There 
is  the  Bar,  to  be  sure." 

"  Whv  not  the  armv  ?"  asked  Rosabel,  with 
a  glowing  countenance.  "  I  do  not  see  why 
men  of  fortune  and  condition  should  be  kept 
up  like  specimens  of  rare  china — for  show,  not 
use — in  these  times  of   trouble." 

" — And  so,  you  would  send  us  all  to  Spain,  or 
the  Indies,  or  to  America;  whence  there  would 
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be  little  chance  of  seeing  us  home  again  ?"  said 
Mr.  Norman.  u  It  is  strange  to  me/'  he  re- 
sumed, recurring  to  a  subject  upon  which  he 
felt  some  risings  of  curiosity, — "  that  you  should 
never  have  seen  Francis  Ashbrook,  who  must 
have  been  well  known  to  you,  surely,  as  Cap* 
tain  Ashbrook's  cousin ;  for  I  remember  Francis 
being  often  in  Shropshire,  or  Derbyshire,  or 
somewhere  with  his  cousin,  at  some  one  or 
another  of  Captain  Ashbrook's  estates." 

"  Derbyshire  ?  was  he  ever  in  Derbyshire  ? 
are  you  sure  ?"  cried  Rosabel,  a  new  light 
breaking  in  upon  her  mind. 

"I  am  not  sure,  but  I  dare  say  he  was.  I 
can  ask  him,  if  you  are  very  anxious,"  replied 
Eustace,  laughing — "  If  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  moment  to  you." 

"  I  am  very  anxious,"  said  Rosabel,  the 
colour  on  her  face  fading  to  a  death-like 
paleness. 

Mr.  Norman  looked  at  Rosabel ;  surprized, 
and  curious,  and  vexed. 

"  What  can  this  mean,"  thought  he ;  "  she 
takes  a  strange  interest  in  Francis.  If  you 
wish  it,  I  will  enquire,"  he  said. 

"  I  do  wish  it  very  much,"  replied  Rosabel, 
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with  an  earnestness  which  came  from  the 
heart.  "  Do  not  fail  mc  ;  I  am  sure  you  are 
too  kind  to  disappoint  me.  Will  you  ask  him 
this  very  night  ?" 

u  I  will,  if  I  chance  to  see  him,  since  you 
wish  it,"  replied  Eustace,  more  and  more 
puzzled  and  vexed,  he  scarcely  knew  why;  and 
in  this  frame  of  mind  he  went  home  to  dress  for 
dinner. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

«c the  trifling  of  his  favour, 

Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood  ; 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 

Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 

The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute : 

No  more. 

Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs ; 

Or  lose  your  heart      —    —    — 

To  his  unmastered  importunity."  Hamlet. 

The  day  after  the  conversation  just  detailed 
had  taken  place,  Lady  Anna  chanced  to  be 
alone  with  her  cousin,  Mr.  Norman.  It  seemed 
that  the  same  idea  bad,  without  any  previous 
communication  between  them,  taken  place  in 
the  mind  of  each.  Both  had  remarked  the 
interest  which  Rosabel  felt  in  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  Mr.  Ashbrook ;  a  cer- 
tain pensiveness  when  be  was  present — an  ex- 
treme curiosity  as  to  the  previous  events  and 
destination  of  bis  life — a  solicitude  to  dive  into 
many  points  of  his  character — and  less  dislike 
to  his  attentions  than  tbey  expected,  from  the 
well-known  habits  of  Francis,  that  a  young  lady 
of  a  mind  so  ingenuous,  and  a  character  so  free 
VOL.  II.  N 


from  the  love  of  ail  mi  rat  ion,  as  that  of  Rosa- 
bel's appeared  to  be,  would  have  manifested. 

"  I  cannot  think,"  said  Lady  Anna,  as  she 
laid  aside  her  drawing — "  I  cannot  think  what 
has  been  the  matter  with  Miss  Fortescue,  or, 
I  should  say,  Rosabel,  as  she  wishes  me  to  call 
her  so,  for  this  last  week  ;  she  is  greatly  un- 
settled, either  by  the  expected  arrival  of  her 
father,  or  by — "  she  paused  ;  and  Eustace,  to 
whom  these  words  were  addressed,  turned  and 
looked  at  her  earnestlv,  for  a  few  moments, 
whilst  she  resumed  : — 

44  Can  it  be  ? — T  hope  it  is  not — perhaps  it  is 
mv  fancv — but  I  imagined  that  Francis  Ash- 
brook  might,  in  some  degree,  have  been  the 
raiise  of  this  uncomfortable  change  in  Rosa- 
bel. "  Ladv  Anna's  eves  met  those  of  her 
cousin  as  she  spoke  ;  and  a  deep  blush  settled 
on  the  face  of  both  individuals. 

"  I  wisli  she  were  safe  under  the  protection 
of  her  father,"  said  Lady  Anna,  thoughtfully. — 
"  Eustace,  perhaps  you  can  speak  to  Francis, 
and  tell  him  that  I  think  he  is  not  justified  in 
the  marked,  and  perhaps  somewhat  too  free, 
attentions  which  he  pays  to  a  young  and  simple 
girl. 
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"  Do  you  think  he  meets  with  encourage* 
merit  ?"  enquired  Eustace,  looking  at  a  book 
which  he  held  in  bis  hand. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Lady  Anna,  after 
a  short  pause. 

A  silence,  which  lasted  for  some  moments, 
ensued. 

"  Miss  Fortescue  is  so  young,"  resumed  Lady 
Anna,  "  that  I  should  be  sorry  that  her  affec- 
tions were  at  present  engaged  with  any  thing, 
except  improvement,  and  her  duty  to  her  father  ; 
should  not  you  ?" 

Cl  Oh,  certainly !"  said  Eustace—"  certainly. 
But  you  do  not  fear  the  contrary,  do  you  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  that :  knowing  Francis's 
thoughtless,  and  perhaps  dissolute,  turn  of 
mind,  were  it  not  better  to  warn  Rosabel  not 
to  encourage  too  much  intimacy— or,  is  it  as 
well  to  leave  it  alone  ?  Ignorance  of  vice  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  virtue,  in  young  minds." 

"  A  virtue  which  she  possesses  in  a  high 
degree,"  rejoined  Eustace,  still  looking  at  bis 
book. 

"  What  I  am  afraid  of,"  added  Lady  Anna, 
"is  this — that  Sir  John,  not  being  aware  of 
Francis's    character,  will   not  discountenance 
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his  visits  ;  and  (hat  Rosabel's  afleciions  m.iv  be 
engaged  before  she  has  judgment  and  reason 
to  rontroul  her  predilections.  I  should  regret 
such  a  circumstance  extremelv  —  should  not 
you  y 

"  Oh,  decidedly  —  do  von  think  it  probable? 
Have  you  observed  any    symptoms?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  have  a  horror  of 
Ashbrook's  principles — his  object  is  amuse- 
ment ;  of  that  we  are  certain  :  as  to  a  serious 
and  permanent  attachment,  of  that  we  know 
him  to  be  incapable.  Pray  counsel  me,  Eustace; 
I  feel  that  1  have,  as  it  were,  the  charge  of  this 
poor  girl,  until  I  consign  her  to  her  father: 
and  then,  she  has  no  mother  to  assist  her  in 
her  path  through  life.', 

"  Really, "  said  Eustace,  "  T  am  verv  un- 
able  to  advise  you  upon  this  subject ;  but  every- 
thing depends  on  what  you — you  consider  to  be 
the  state  of  Miss  Fortescue's  feelings  ;  she  has 
been  already  much  brought  into  contact  with 
Francis  :  hi*  qualities  are  all  of  a  kind  calcu- 
lated to  render  him  popular  with  your  sex  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  she  mav — mav — " 

'•  And  can  you  contemplate  such  a  possibility 
as  that  which  vou  allude  to,  with  anv  degree  of 
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patience,  Eustace  ?"  cried  Lady  Anna,  rising 
indignantly,  and  advancing  towards  her  cousin. 
"Aral  mistaken  in  your  feelings,  in  your  cha- 
racter ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Lady  Anna  ? — to  what 
do  you  allude? — what  feelings  have  I  dis- 
played ?"  enquired  Eustace,  bis  face  suddenly 
reddening,  and  his  eye  sinking  under  the  angry 
glance  of  one  whom  he  both  respected  and 
loved. 

"  Can  you,  Eustace,  tolerate  the  notions  of 
the  female  character  whicb  you  know  Francis 
to  entertain  ?  Could  you  recommend  him  as 
an  associate  to  your  sister,  if  you  had  a  sister  ? 
Can  you  justify  his  principles,  or  extenuate  all 
we  know  of  bis  character  ?  Do  men  think  so 
little  of  these  things  ?  And,  could  you  bear 
the  idea  of  uniting  with  so  careless,  not  to  say 
profligate,  a  being,  an  innocent  young  girl  of 
nineteen — the  idol  of  her  unfortunate,  but  vir- 
tuous parent ;  and  one  who  may  be  moulded 
into  everything  that  is  noble  and  excellent  ? 
Excuse  me,  Eustace,  but  I  am  really  angry 
with  you  for  tolerating  such  an  idea — for  being 
so  lukewarm  on  the  subject" 

44  You  have  no   reason,"  replied  Norman, 
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looking  resolutely  away  from  ber:  "  I  am  not 
lukewarm  upon  tbe  subject ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?" 

"It  were  better  for  her  to  be  in  her  grave 
than  attached,  or  even  married,  to  Francis," 
resumed  Lady  Anna,  with  a  deep  sigh  ;  "  but 
it  would  not  come  to  a  marriage ;  ber  father 
would  never  permit  that,  surely." 

"  But,  if  ber  affections  are  engaged,"  6aid 
Eustace,  gravely — 

"  That  is  what  I  wish  to  prevent,"  cried 
Lady  Anna,  eagerly ;  and  yon  can,  and  will 
assist  me;  will  you  not,  Eustace  ?" 

"  I  have  not  the  least  objection  in  the  world," 
replied  ber  cousin,  looking  up  in  ber  face  with 
a  smile.  "  No  task  could  be  more  agreeable. 
Shall  I  fall  in  love  with  her  myself?"  The 
question  was  sportively  asked,  but  not  without 
some  confusion. 

Lady  Anna  started  back  ;  and  a  flush  passed 
across  her  brow  as  she  answered,  with  assumed 
cheerfulness,  "  that  will  be  decidedly  the  best 
way,  if  you  make  baste  ;  but  I  am  very  much 
of  opinion,  that,  if  Rosabel  has  ever  thought  of 
being  in  love,  and  all  girls  of  ber  years  do  think 
it,  Francis  has  first  roused  the  latent  senti- 
ment ;  else  why  should  she  feel  such  an  ex- 
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trtme  interest  in  every  thing  relating  either 
to  him  or  to  his  family  ?" 

"  Then  I  cannot  hope  to  compete  with 
Francis,"  said  Eustace,  quietly  taking  up  the 
book  which  be  had  been  reading  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conversation. 

"  But  you  will  coolly  resign  Rosabel  to 
the  prospect  of  an  union  with  such  a  man  as 
Francis  ?  Of  an  union,  indeed,  there  is  little 
prospect,  his  object  being  only  to  amuse  him- 
self. Francis  will  never  marry ;  and  you  well 
know  that,  Eustace.  I  am  astonished,  so  much 
interest  as  you  appear  to  have  felt  in  poor 
Miss  Fortescue,  that  you  should  be  so  indiffer- 
ent to  this  circumstance." 

"  I  am  not  indifferent,"  answered  Mr.  Nor- 
man. 

"  All  that  I  require  of  you  is  this — that  you 

will  warn  Francis,  that  Sir  John  is  a  man  not 
likely  to  submit  to  any  trifling  with  his  daugh- 
ter's affections ; — nor  is  he  likely  ever  to  consent 
to  her  uniting  herself  to  such  a  person  as 
Francis.  At  present,  I  really  do  think  that 
Rosabel's  affections  are  free,  which  is  a  hopeful 
circumstance,  is  it  not,  Eustace  ?  I  shall  watch 
them  well  to-night,  and  I  hope  you  will  also 
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judge  for  yourself  upon  the  matter.  Really, 
I  begin  to  be  tired  of  your  whole  sex;  you 
make  common  cause  against  poor  woman's 
understanding ;  even  you,  Eustace,  combine 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  to  make  this  inter- 
esting and  well-disposed  young  lady  vain  and 
artificial." 

*'  I !"  said  Mr.  Norman,  turning  round  to  de- 
fend himself;  but  Lady  Anna  had  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Norman  pondered  on  the  matter  during 
the  whole  of  the  important  time  of  dressing  for 
dinner  that  day;  and  it  must  be  indeed  an  im- 
portant subject  which  will  divert  a  man,  begin- 
ning to  be  in  love,  from  the  placing  of  a  cravat, 
or  the  form  of  a  waistcoat.     With  regard  to 
Lady  Anna's  hints  and  suggestions,   Eustace 
had   observed,   himself,  that   Miss    Fortescue 
manifested  a  subdued    but  obvious   curiosity 
and  interest   in    whatever  related  to  Francis 
Ashbrook,    and    that  her    looks  were   often 
riveted    upon    his    countenance    with   an   ex 
pression  of  mingled  interest  and  melancholy, 
even  when  he  was  neither  addressing  her  nor 
*)  eaking  to  any  other  person.     This  had  the 
semblance  of  an  incipient  preference — a  pre- 
ference which  Eustace  well  knew  could  meet 
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with  no  adequate  return  ;  for  Francis  had  been 
always  of  a  wild  and  dissolute  turn,  whilst  his 
defects  were  yet  glossed  over  by  a  seeming 
carelessness  in  his  vices,  an  indifference  to 
opinion  opposed  to  hypocrisy,  and  a  happy  as- 
surance which  concealed  a  determined  selfish* 
ness  and  real  want  of  moral  courage. 

Both  Eustace  and  Lady  Anna  knew  their 
cousin  well,  and  were  aware  that  his  nature 
was  incapable  of  a  lasting  attachment  to  any 
woman,  however  amiable,  or  beautiful,  or 
gifted.  Lady  Anna  had  cherished,  formerly,  the 
laudable,  but  visionary  notion  of  endeavouring 
to  reclaim  Francis  Ashbrook,  by  kind  counsels, 
from  reckless  associates,  and  from  the  degrading 
female  society  which  his  taste  led  him  to  seek 
in  preference  to  the  better  portion  of  the  sex ; 
but  she  had  found  that  little  influence  was 
to  be  obtained  over  a  character  of  habitual 
duplicity,  and,  consequently,  of  little  genuine 
feeling.  Francis  affected  transitory  remorse, 
and,  with  an  affectation  of  candour  which 
bordered  upon  a  hardened  confession  of  un- 
repaired delinquencies,  owned  his  sins,  and 
sinned  again  the  next  day.  When  there  was 
any    point    to    be  gained,  —  when    parental 
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displeasure  was  to  be  soothed,  or  Mr.  War* 
barton  propitiated  into  paying  a  part  of  his 
debts,  he  was  all  openness  and  repentance — 
only  wished  be  had  always  had  such  a  friend 
and  monitor  as  his  dear  cousin  Anna — it  was 
astonishing  what  kindness  and  reason  could  do 
with  him.  Had  he  alwavs  been  thus  treated, 
how  different  would  have  been  his  fate ;  "  he 
might  be  led,  but  could  never  be  driven,"  Ac. 
When  Lady  Anna's  mediation  had  been,  as  it 
usually  was,  successful,  she  quickly  lost  sight,  for 
a  time,  of  the  penitent  cavalier,  who  plunged  anew 
into  his  usual  follies,  nor  reappeared  until  again 
he  found  bis  cousin's  good  offices  necessary. 

Lady  Anna  had,  therefore,  quite  given  him 
up  ;  and  all  she  now  desired,  with  respect  to 
Francis,  was  to  prevent  his  injuring  the  happi- 
ness, by  trifling  with  the  affections,  of  any  of  her 
female  acquaintance  ;  for  she  knew  be  was  capa- 
ble of  going  to  great  lengths  to  pass  away  a  few 
#  weary  hours,  or  to  gratify  his  own  vanity,  or  to 
compete  with  Eustace,  whom  he  at  once  envied 
and  respected,  admired  and  dreaded. 

On  the  other  hand,  Rosabel's  mind  had  been 
of  late  occupied  with  conjectures  which  harassed 
her,  and  perplexed  her  greatly.     Since  she  had 
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seen  Francis  Ashbrook,  and  had  become  aware 
of  the  character  which  he  bore  among  his  usual 
associates,  she  had  asked  herself  more  than 
once  the  question,  "  is  it  not  possible  that  I 
may  have  been  hasty  in  condemning  Captain. 
Ashbrook  as  the  cause  of  poor  Mary's  miseries, 
that  the  cousins  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
each  other  ?"    The  notion  once  started,  Rosa- 
bel caught  at  every  shadow  of  confirmation  to 
strengthen  the  latent  hope  that  it  might  be  so. 
Captain  Ashbrook    was  but  little   known   in 
Derbyshire,    and    there    was    a   general    re- 
semblance   between    him    and    his    cousin ; 
Francis,  indeed,    bore    to    his    elder    cousin 
as  much  of  likeness   as   height  and   family 
characteristics  can  give ;  and  the  deficiencies 
of  expression  and  the  minor  points  of  similitude 
were  not  likely  to  be  perceptible  when  the  two 
young  men  were  separated.      Yet,  at  times, 
Rosabel  reflected  bow  vain  and  groundless  was 
this  hope !  There  were  many  persons  in  habits 
of  communication  with  the  owner  of  the  estate, 
who  must  have  known  him  personally — And, 
after  many  perplexing  endeavours  to  sum  up  all 
the  evidence  in  her  own  favour,  Rosabel,  more 
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sorrowful  than  before  this  chimera  had  occurred 
to  unsettle  her  mind,  rejected  it  as  romantic  and 
delusive. 

The  kindness  which  she  had  shared  since  she 
bad  been  Lady  Anna's  guest,  and  the  unex- 
pected partiality  evinced  to  her  by  Mr.  Norman, 
had,  however,  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to 
lessen  the  pangs  which  her  disappointment  had 
inflicted,  and  to  raise  her  hopes  of  future  enjoy- 
ment in  a  world  where  she  began  to  find  there 
were,  at  least,  some  good  people.  Mr.  Norman's 
manner,  so  gentle,  yet  so  manly,  so  flattering, 
yet  so  sincere,  reminded  her  of  Captain  Ash- 
brook's,  and  was,  she  almost  began  to  think, 
more  refined  even,  and  more  encouraging,  less 
variable,  though  less  ardent,  than  bis :  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  associate  with  so  intelligent 
a  companion,  and  so  genuine  a  character  as  that 
of  Eustace,  and  not  to  feel  for  him  a  sentiment, 
a  shade  different  to  that  with  which  her  female 
friend  inspired  her.  The  tenacity  of  first  love  is, 
in  my  opinion,  very  questionable,  and,  I  do  be- 
lieve, that  its  reputation  for  vigour  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  difficulties  by  which  it  is 
usually  assailed.     Early  attachments  owe  much 
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of  their  charm  to  opposition ;  and  frequently 
evaporate  when  the  confronting  force,  the  high- 
pressure  engine  is  taken  away. 

Rosabel  was  still  very  young,  and  not  by  any 
means  of  a  pertinacious  disposition.  She  had 
struggled  with  her  early  predilections,  both  from 
principle  and  from  that  inherent  delicacy  of  mind 
which  young  Englishwomen  are  allowed  pecu- 
liarly to  possess.  She  liked  in  Eustace  the 
qualities  which  she  bad  liked  in  Captain  Ash- 
brook  ;  and  whilst  her  fancy  still  clung,  as  fan- 
cies will  cling,  to  certain  touching  remembrances 
of  the  object  of  her  early  regard,  she  tutored 
her  mind  to  think  that  Eustace  was  so  much 
the  more  exemplary,  that  he  must  be  the  more 
agreeable  of  the  two  individuals. 

Lady  Anna  remarked,  as  she  sat  at  dinner, 
on  the  day  referred  to,  that  Rosabel's  coun- 
tenance bad  begun  to  assume  an  expression  of 
happiness  which  she  had  not  known  her  long 
enough  to  observe  before  ;  this  she  ascribed,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  the  prospect  of  Sir  John's 
expected  return ,  and  she  earnestly  trusleil  that 
no  such  unnecessary  evil  as  an  ill- dire  pre- 
dilection for  Francis  might  interfere  to  blight 
this  improvement  in  Rosabel's  good  spirits. 
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"  Now,"  thought  Eustace,  as  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  his  usual  post, 
"  now  I  must,  according  to  Lady  Anna's  com- 
mands, watch — listen — suspect. — Let  me  think 
— Oh  !  I  remember — Derbyshire  is  the  theme 
interesting  to  Miss  Fortescue :  she  can  have  no 
objections  to  her  queries  being  put  in  her  own 
presence,  1  suppose/' 

"  Mr.  Warburton  set  oil  for  Cheltenham  to- 
dav,  did  he  not  ?M  Ladv  Anna  carelesslv  en- 
quired,  as  she  took  her  place  at  the  table. 

"  Oh,  yes!"  replied  Francis;  "Mrs.  War- 
burton  being  well  buried. — How  apprehensive  he 
must  have  been  till  she  was  fairly  disposed  of: — 
J  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Fortescue,  1  did  not 
expect  to  elicit  that  glance  of  displeasure." 

"  She  was  very  amiable/' 

"  Yes,  Ladv  Anna — and,  like  all  the  amiables, 
I  often  wished  her  in  heaven.  What  can  be 
more  oppressive  than  an  amiable  woman — an 
expression  which  implies  dullness,  plainness, 
dowdiness,  and  insipidity  in  all  its  degrees? — 
I  never  vet  saw  an  amiable  woman  that  I  could 
endure/' 

"  We  are  verv  much  obliged  to  vou,  Francis." 

"  In    London,    thank    heaven!    the    women 
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manage  to  conceal  tbeir  amiable  propensities — 
they  don't  weary  you  to  death  with  their  chari- 
ties, or  make  you  ill  with  their  conjugal  devotion 
— of  all  things  that  is  most  odious — or  drive  you 
out  of  their  drawing-rooms  by  the  display  of  their 
children — among  whom,  in  some  families,  there 
is  an  eternal  baby — but  in  the  country — " 

"  There,  society  is  very  different  altogether," 
interrupted  Eustace,  eagerly,  seizing  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  little  thinking  he  was  playing  into 
the  hands  of  a  distant  rival — "  in  Derbyshire, 
for  instance,  it  is  very  dull,  is  it  not,  Francis  ? 
— you  have  often  been  there,  I  know." 

"  In  Derbyshire,"  replied  Francis,  rattling 
on  with  his  usual  carelessness,  "  in  Derbyshire 
the  natives  are  not  yet  emerged  from  barbarism. 
There  they  live  in  their  fastnesses, — for  most  of 
tbeir  houses  are  situated  like  fortresses ; — and 
stupidity  and  narrow-mindedness  are  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another,  like  heir- 
looms, since  the  days  of  the  conquest." 

"  A  pleasing  account,"  said  Lady  Anna. — 
"  I  suppose  it  is  very  different,  in  different 
parts  of  the  county." 

"  What  part  of  Derbyshire  have  you  visited 
chiefly?"  asked  Eustace,  glancing  for  a  moment 
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at  Rosabel,  who,  with  heightened  colour,  awaited 
the  reply." 

"  Oh — I  was  domesticated  at  different  times 
at  Ellerslie — Edmund's  shooting-box  there — a 
very,  very  sequestered  spot,"  replied  the  uncon- 
scious Francis. 

"  Your  cousin  lives  chiefly  at  Ashbrook,  I 
believe,"  resumed  Eustace,  wishing  to  give 
Rosabel  a  little  time  to  recover,  for  he  saw- 
that  she  was  tremulous,  from  her  inexplicable 
anxietv  about  Derbvshire. 

"  — Yes;  but  he  goes  to  Ellerslie  now  and 
then,"  answered  Francis.  "  He  has  been  very 
little  at  either  of  his  estates  since  he  first  entered 
the  army — you  are  aware  of  that.  Happily,  he 
has  no  father ;  so  he  is  not  kept  up  like  a  furi- 
osi tv,  in  cotton  wool,  as  I  have  been,  nearlv  all 
mv  life — he  mav  lose  his  life,  if  he  chuses — 
there  is  no  one  to  grieve  much  about  him,  if 
he  goes. — And  I,  for  one,  should  not  drown  or 
hang  myself,  of  course.  That  is  candid,  is  it  not, 
Lady  Anna?" 

"  Oh,  ves ! — but  there  are  other  virtues  besides 
bring  candid,  Francis." 

lt  Captain  Ashbrook  is  a  fine,  gallant  fellow, 
I  am  told,"  said  Eustace.     "  The  papers  have 
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not  yet  mentioned  him ;  bat  I  understand  the 
general's  private  dispatches  have — be  will  be 
a  very  likely  man  to  have  a  regiment/' 

"  Yes — and  a  capital  hand  be  would  be  at  a 
forlorn  hope/'  replied  Francis.  "  He  has  nerve 
enough  for  any  thing — his  whole  soul  is  in  his 
profession.  Ashbrook  has  no  domestic  propen- 
sities, no  susceptibility;  though  he  had  a 
long  leave  of  absence,  and  lived,  of  course, 
much  in  society,  whilst  in  England,  he  went 
away  heart-whole,  and  with  his  usual  appetite 
for  distinction.  No  one  ever  heard  of  bis 
making  a  proposal  to  a  lady  yet — he  is  a 
charming  fellow  for  a  predecessor  in  one's 
expectations. — I  am  very  sanguine,  you  see, 
Lady  Anna." 

u  It  is  strange,  with  bis  expectations,"  said 
Lady  Anna,  "  that  he  should  not  have  retired 
from  the  army,  having,  I  believe,  sufficiently 
distinguished  himself  in  the  first  campaign. 
Yet  I  admire  his  determination  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  clod — something  above 
a  mere  holder  of  valuable  property ; — and  I 
think  he  must  be  a  very  superior  man  indeed." 

u  He  is,  no  doubt,"  replied  Francis ;  "  but 
as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  as  ambitious  too: — 
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lie  is  nobody  in  society;  is  he,  Miss  Fortescue  ? 
You  must  have  known  something  of  him  in 
Shropshire." 

*'  Yes,  1  did,"  answered  Rosabel,  her  early 
prepossessions  crowding  into  her  mind.  ;i  I 
did  know  Captain  Ashbrook — but  I  do  not 
agree  in  your  opinion  of  him.  I  thought  him 
intelligent,  and  animated,  and  unpi^nming." — 
She  stopped  suddenly  short,  ashamed  of  the 
enthusiasm  into  which  she  had  been  betrayed, 
and  colouring  deeply. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  just  as  it  always  has  been,'' 
said  Francis  :  "  Edmund  has  always  been  so 
highly  approved  of — that  is  the  word,  by  even- 
body.  He  has  the  happy  art  of  veiling  his 
defects,  of  behaving  always  com  me  il  faut. 
He  is  Joseph  Surface,  and  I  am  Charles 
Through  life  his  reputation  will  far  transcend 
mine." 

"I  think  it  will;  I  quite  agree  with  you 
there,"  said  Lady  Anna;  "how  fortunate  a 
man  he  has  been  never  to  receive  a  wound ; 
though  not  for  want  of  daring,  I  believe — he 
bears  a  charmed  life,  Francis ;  you  will  never 
be  Lord  of  Medlicote." 

"  I    am  not  so  desponding  in    that  way   a* 
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you  are,  Lady  Anna ;  for,  even  now,  Asbbrook 
stands  in  no  ordinary  peril.  That  division  of 
the  army  has  a  fair  chance  of  being  cut  to 
pieces,  in  my  opinion ;  however,  of  course,  I 
should,  seriously  speaking,  be  miserable,  if  any 
thing  hap|)ened  to  Ashbrook.  Miss  Fortescue 
does  not  like  our  talking  of  wounds  and 
fights  ;  she  has  turned  pale  upon  the  occasion. 
Well,  I  declare !  Asbbrook  ought  to  be  highly 
flattered !" 

"  You  forget,"  said  Lady  Anna,  "  that  Miss 
Fortescue  has  a  brother  in  the  army,  and,  per- 
haps, other  relations." 

"  Young  ladies  do  not  turn  pale  for  bro- 
thers," replied  Francis,  slyly — but  his  inuendo 
met  with  a  discouraging  glance  from  Lady  Anna; 
and  the  conversation  quickly  turned  upon  other 
topics. 

"  He  is  Joseph  Surface,  is  he  ?"  thought 
Rosabel,  in  private.  "  This,  then,  is  his  charac- 
ter; if  so,  thank  God  I  have  escaped  becoming 
his  wife,  if  that  be  the  case!  Why  cannot  I 
think  myself  fortunate  ?  Why  should  I  etill 
court  every  recollection  of  him  ?  It  is  obvious 
that  Mr.  Asbbrook  has  no  hesitation  in  speaking 
of  Derbyshire.     There  is  no  hope — no  mistake 
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there.  And  even  were  it  possible  that  I  could 
forget  his  sins,  or  find  that  I  had  been  mistaken, 
how  little  probability  is  there,  in  any  ea<e,  of 
our  meeting  again? — a  forlorn  hope  indeed!" 
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CHAPTER  XVI 1. 


"  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt, 
Tn  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 
And  where  he  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy. 
When  e'en  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come, 
And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 
I  cheerful  will  obey.*'  Thomson's  Hymn. 


Sir  John's  arrival  did  not  take  place  for  some 
days ;  and  Lady  Anna,  to  dissipate  the  longing 
anticipations  of  Rosabel,  for  she  could  not 
but  ascribe  to  hope  deferred  the  languid,  yet 
unsettled,  spirits  of  her  friend,  proposed  several 
little  schemes  of  pleasure,  and  of  moderate 
diversion. 

Country  excursions  seemed  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  yet  one  fine,  sunny  day,  even  near  Christ- 
mas time,  a  sudden  fancy  inspired  Rosabel 
with  a  wish  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  Lady  Anna  was 
always  ready  to  promote  the  rational  enjoy- 
ments of  others;  and  Eustace  was  eager  to 
catch  at  any  plan  which  would  ensure  him  the 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  Miss  Fortescue's 
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society  for  a  whole  morning,  without  the  dis- 
tracting objects  which  Hyde  Park,  or  the  Mall 
in  St.  James's,  or  other  fashionable  places  of 
resort,  presented. 

The  ladies  were  both  fond  of  riding,  and 
thoagh  the  weather  was  somewhat  cold  for  this 
exercise,  they  both  preferred  it  to  a  carriage ; 
so,  at  eleven,  they  mounted  their  horses,  and 
proceeded  in  the  northern  direction  of  the  town. 
They  rode  through  Old  Bond-street,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  which,  New  Bond-street  bad  not 
many  years  been  completed  upon  the  field 
formerly  called  Conduit  Mead,  from  one  of  the 
conduits  which  anciently  supplied  London  with 
water.  They  crossed  Oxford  road,  then  open- 
ing upon  a  plain,  level  country,  and  not  entirely 
finished  on  both  sides;  then,  after  clearing 
through  a  bridle-path,  the  swamps  and  nuisances 
of  Marylebone  (anciently  Mary-bourne),  and 
leaving  its  remotely-situated  little  church  to  the 
right,  they  emerged  into  the  road  to  Edgeware, 
After  riding  for  some  miles,  they  turned,  by  Mr. 
Norman's  direction,  into  a  narrow  lane,  and, 
ascending  an  eminence,  gained  the  sequestered 
and  scattered  village  of  Hendon.  A  straggling 
cottage,  here  and  there,  alone  met  their  view ; — 
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until  they  passed  the  row  of  alms-houses  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  saw  its  aged  female 
occupants,  some,  with  their  doors  half-opened, 
spinning  by  a  blazing  fire,  the  humming,  bur- 
ring sound  of  the  wheel  soothing  the  querulous 
dispositions  of  their  age  and  station,  whilst  the 
solitary  mode  and  certain  success  of  their  em- 
ployment gave  an  air  of  contented  independ- 
ance  to  their  demeanour.  Several  of  the  elderly 
matrons  stepped  forward,  and  dropped  a 
courtsey,  peering  curiously  the  while  at  the 
unexpected  visitants  to  the  village  on  this  wintry 
day. 

"  I  hope  spinning  will  never  be  discontinued 
among  the  lower  classes,"  said  Lady  Anna. 

"Nor  gardening— nor  any  sort  of  spade 
husbandry,"  added  Eustace. 

Rosabel  was  looking  back,  long  and  wistfully, 
at  the  alms-houses — "  This  would  be  just  the 
place  for  Martha,"  she  said,  musingly, "  if— 
if-" 

"  Who  is  Martha?"  asked  Mr.  Norman,  in- 
terested in  whatever  interested  her. 

"  But  it  is  not  like,  after  all,"  said  Rosabel, 
not  hearing  him,  and  looking  about  her — for 
something  in  the  village  reminded  her  of  a  spot 
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which  was  seldom  long  absent  from  her  thoughts 
— Ashbrook. 

They  now  tarned   towards   the   church — a 
Gothic  edifice — (and,  in  saying  tbat,when  speak- 
ing of  church  architecture,  you  say  almost  every 
thing  that  is  favourable ;)  standing,  unsheltered, 
on  the  very  brow  of  that  hill  upon  which  the  vil- 
lage was  situated.  Rosabel  pointed,  with  delight, 
to  the  glimpse  of  a  view  beyond  the  road,  which 
began  now  to  descend  the  bill  with  a  bend.   An 
old  farm-house  stood  alone  on  one  side  of  the 
church ;  a  few  cottages  only  near  the  entrance  to 
the  churcb-yard.    The  party  alighted,  and  gave 
their  horses  to  the  groom  ;  then  passing  along 
a  gravelled  walk,  they  stood,  for  a  time,  en- 
tranced by  the  peacefulness  and  seclusion,  and 
yet  variety,  of  the  scene  before  them. 

"  It  would  be  nothing,"  said  Lady  Anna, 
"  any  where  else,  but  so  near  London." 

"  It  would,  I  think,  be  beautiful  any  where," 
said  Rosabel,  who  had  more  imagination,  and, 
consequently,  more  susceptibility,  than  her 
friend.  She  separated  herself  from  ber  com- 
panions, desirous  of  gazing  alone  upon  the 
rich  valley  which  lay  extended  to  her  view; 
unvaried,  unhappily,  by  streamlet  or  pool,  but 
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so  swelling  and  meandering,  so  fertile,  and  so 
broken  here  and  there  by  trees,  that  the  pleased 
and  refreshed  eye  could  scarcely  decide  in 
what  the  landscape  was  deficient. 

"  Why  have  you  led  us  here?"  asked  Ro- 
sabel, as  she  stood  under  a  large  ash  tree — bare, 
indeed,  of  its  light  foliage,  but  that  very  bare- 
ness revealing  its  picturesque  form  —  which 
grew  at  the  very  edge  of  the  hill. 

"  Why  have  you  brought  us  here  ?"  she  re- 
sumed, smilingly,  almost  sportively — "  to  make 
us  unwilling  to  go  back  again  ?  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  know  when  I  shall  be  willing  to  go  home," 
she  added,  seating  herself  upon  alow  grave  stone, 
and  gazing,  her  hands  across  her  knees,  at  the 
soft,  undisturbed  scene  before  her. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  take  cold,"  said 
Eustace,  gently ;  "  do  rise — pray  do."  Yet  he 
sat  down  by  her.  "  Suppose  you  should  take 
cold?*'  he  added,  hesitatingly. 

"  Suppose  I  should  —  what  then  ?"  asked 
Rosabel,  still  looking  at  the  prospect.  "  I 
have  no  dread  of  death,"  she  added,  suddenly. 
"  I  formerly  bad ;  but  I  saw  a  person  ill  once, — 
young,  beautiful,  and  even  sinful ;  but  she  had 
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no  misgivings,  no  fears  of  death  ;  then  why 
should  I  ?" 

"  Ob !  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  yon  would 
leave  behind,"  replied  Eustace,  soothingly. 
"  Come,  now ;  do  not  let  us  always  talk  upon 
melancholy  subjects.  I  should  say,  were  you 
a  stranger  to  me,  that  you  bad  sustained  some 
heartfelt  disappointment — some  appalling  shock. 
There  is  always  such  a  vein  of  melancholy  in 
your  conversation,  which  does  not  appear  to 
belong  to  your  real  character." 

Rosabel  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
44  Suppose  it  is  so,"  she  said,  in  her  usual,  unex- 
pected manner.  u  Grant  that  my  retrospects 
are  too  melancholy — my  anticipations  too  fore- 
boding— " 

"  Well,  then,"  returned  Mr.  Norman,  "  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  give  my  opinion,  I  should 
call  it  a  mental  disease :  to  be  cured  by  kind,  and 
rational,  not  gay  and  frivolous,  society;  for  in 
that,  the  sad  heart  is  still  more  saddened.  Time, 
and  the  performance  of  duties  of  an  active 
nature — " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  have  tried  all  those,"  said 
Rosabel,  mournfully.      "  I   have  tried  those 
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remedies  with  no  success  ;  and  now,  if  my 
vocation  in  life,  which  I  take  to  be  my  dutiful 
(oh !  bow  dutiful  it  ought  to  be),  my  dutiful, 
grateful,  affectionate  attendance  upon  my  father, 
till  his  days  close — if  that  were  fulfilled,  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  rest  here?  she 
added,  laying  her  hand  on  the  sod  beside  her. 
"You  speak,"  said  Mr.  Norman,  "like — 
may  I  say  it  ? — a  very  young  sufferer — one 
who  has  not  taken  a  broad  view  of  life ;  of  the 
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mercies  and  enjoyments  by  which  its  most 
trying  scenes  are  varied  and  alleviated :  but  it 
is  cold  here— bad  you  not  better  rise  and  walk 
about?"  Nevertheless  he  could  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  urge  his  request,  as  he  felt  he  ought. — 
"  Tou  were  talking  of  Derbyshire  the  other 
day ;  have  you  any  particular  associations  with 
Derbyshire  ?" 

"  So  many  and  so  strong  are  my  associations 
with  Derbyshire,"  replied  Rosabel,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  melancholy,  "  that  every  place  I  see  re- 
minds me  in  some  measure  of  scenes  which  I 
have  seen  there.  This  church-yard,  for  in- 
stance, makes  me  think  of  Southwell,  and  of 
many  things,"  she  added,  sighingly,    "  con- 
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nected  with  Southwell:  bat  it  is  cold — we  mast 
come  here  in  the  summer." 

44  Will  yoa  come  here  in  the  gammer  ?  Will 
von  remember  that  ?"  asked  Mr.  Norman,  as 
he  assisted  her  over  the  unequalities  of  the 
church-yard  ;  4<  but  see,  Lady  Anna  has  been 
making  an  excursion  to  the  right,  along  those 
sunny  fields  by  the  side  of  that  sheltered  hedge. 
Shall  we  meet  her,  or  will  you  mount  your 
horse  ?" 

"  Oh  !  let  us  meet  her.  I  shall  not  be  long 
with  ber,  or  with  you,"  answered  Rosabel,  as 
she  placed  her  arm  within  that  of  Mr.  Norman, 
44  and  you  are  both  sx>  kind.*' 

Mr.  Norman  coloured  deeply,  as  he  said, 
44  Do  you  think— will  you  give  me  any  hope 
that  our  acquaintance  may  be  continued  when 
we  have  all  three  separated  ?  I  do  not  mean 
formal,  tantalizing,  constrained  visits;  but  that 
we  may  meet  with  the  same  delightful  intimacy 
as  we  have  ever  done." 

44  Why  not  ?  My  father  never  controuls  my 
wishes  or  inclinations,  when  he  knows  them,  in 
any  one  particular,"  answered  Rosabel.  "  I 
sometimes  wish  he  had!" 
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"  Yon  have  been  accustomed,  then,  to  a  great 
deal  of  indulgence  ?  1  cannot  wonder  at  it — 
I  cannot  be  surprised  that  Sir  John  should  love 
and  idolize  you,  and  be  proud  of  you." 

"  We  are  all  in  all  to  each  other  now.  As 
to  my  father's  being  proud  of  me,  that  is  a  thing 
I  never  dreamed  of:  but  1  have  given  him  a 
great  deal  of  uneasiness  in  my  youth;  and  now 
my  whole  exertions,  my  whole  affections  rather, 
most  be  employed  in  contributing  to  his  happi- 
ness. Ah  !  Mr.  Norman,  it  is  I  who  am  proud 
of  him !"  she  added,  as,  meeting  Lady  Anna, 
they  turned  and  walked  to  their  horses. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 


<l Go  to  your  bosom, 

Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  <lnth  know." 

Shakspf.ap.e 


For  the  first  time  since  Rosabel's  residence 
in  London,  she  went,  on  the  following  evening, 
with  Ladv  Anna  and  Mr.  Norman,  to  the 
Pantheon,  then  in  all  its  fashionable  celebrity. 
It  was  seldom  that  Ladv  Anna  reported  to 
public  places  ;  but,  to  divert  Rosabel,  she  pro- 
posed a  scheme  of  diversion  for  an  hour  or 
two,  to  wile  away  the  time  until  the  morrow, 
when  the  return  of  Sir  John  was  confidently 
expected. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  public  enter- 
tainments in  former  davs,  over  those  of  the 
present  time,  was  their  accessibility.  It  re- 
quired no  golden  key  to  let  a  man  into  Rane- 
lagh,  or  the  Pantheon  :  dressed,  after  certain 
prescribed  rules,  and  of  a  respectable  demean- 


our,  be  paid  bis  shilling,  and  was  at  once  admit- 
ted into  an  assemblage  of  the  first  rank,  fashion, 
beauty,  and  even  literary  distinction,  in  the  me- 
tropolis. Flirtation  or  grave  discussion  might 
be  engaged  in,  if  agreeable ;  bat  the  satirist, 
or  the  misanthropist  was  not  condemned  to  be 
amiable  or  sociable  against  his  will.  He  took 
bis  place  in  the  evolving  crowd,  and  did  as  be 
liked.  He  might  be  as  ill-humoured  as  he 
pleased,  provided  he  did  not  tread  on  people's 
toes,  or  take  the  wall  out  of  rule.  It  was  true, 
there  was  no  specific  amusement.  His  bead 
was  not  rendered  dizzy  by  the  revolving  mazes 
of  a  waltz,  nor  bis  ears  dinned  by  the  eternal 
drumming  of  a  quadrille  band;  and  he  was 
able  to  walk  in  peace  and  security,  with  full 
leisure  and  tranquillity  to  lose  his  heart,  if  he 
chose  it ;  an  operation  for  which  there  is  no 
time  in  our  modern  assemblies  and  balls. 

The  costume  of  the  period,  worn  when  Ro- 
sabel and  many  others,  who  like  her,  have 
fretted  out  their  little  day,  and  are  sunk  to 
rest,  was  so  varied  and  picturesque,  that  human 
nature  was  seen  under  a  variety  of  checqu. 
aspects;  and  absurdity  reigned  to  its  fil 
extent    The  fashions  of  this  period  were  out- 
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rageous  in  both  sexes  ;  and  the  extremes  to 
which  they  were  carried  will  probably  never 
be  witnessed  again.  Powder  was,  however, 
ceasing  to  be  general  ;  hoops  were  moderated  ; 
buckles  diminished  ;  and  the  custom  of  wear- 
ing artificial  vegetables  upon  the  head  by  way 
of  ornament,  until  the  person  thus  bedizened 
appeared  like  a  market -gardener's  basket,  had 
been,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  effectu- 
ally put  to  the  blush  by  Garrick,\vho  appeared  in 
the  character  of  Sir  John  Brute,  with  a  va- 
riety of  useful  products  on  the  summit  of  his 
peruke,  and  two  carrots  hanging  down  on  each 
^ide  of  his  face. 

Some1  excesses  were  therefore  reduced,  anil 
the  classical  taste  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  the  true 
elegance  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  both 
great  female  potentates,  had  begun  to  give  the 
ladies  some  chance  of  looking  lovely,  graceful, 
and  simple.  The  gentlemen  were  not  so  fortu- 
nate ;  their  model  was  an  individual  of  a  more  ar- 
tificial taste  than  the  beautiful  and  gifted  beings 
just  specified  ;  and  the  young,  accomplished,  and, 
according  to  common  opinion,  handsome  Prince 
of  Wales,  after  leading  his  fashionable  imita- 
tors on  to  every  excess  of  splendour  and  finery, 
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suddenly  let  down  the  standard  of  dress,  and 
introduced  the  short  coat,  round  hat,  cravat, 
and  topped  boots,  which  have  proved  too 
congenial  to  English  taste  ever  since,  to  have 
been  abandoned. 

Lady  Anna  and  Rosabel,  with  Eustace, 
winded  round  and  round  the  thronged  sfloon 
or  hall  of  the  Pantheon,  amidst  a  multitude  of 
brocaded  waistcoats,  seam-embroidered  coats, 
satin  trains,  and  Papillon  bats,  until,  tired, 
they  rested  on  a  bench  ;  Eustace  several  times 
saying  to  Rosabel : — 

"  Does  it  answer  your  expectations — are  you 
amused — do  you  like  being  here  ?" 

"  I  like  being  with  Lady  Anna  and  you," 
answered  Rosabel,  softly ;  and  Mr.  Norman 
was  contented. 

An  address,  more  hearty  than  ceremonious, 
from  her  brother  behind  her,  made  Rosabel 
turn  round, 

"  Hubert !"  she  exclaimed,  shocked  and  dis- 
tressed ;  for  there  was  something  in  his  eye 
and  manner  which  gave  her  the  impression  of 
his  not  being  perfectly  sober ;  and,  although  she 
was  little  conversant  in  such  matters,  her  im- 
pression was,  in  this  respect,  just. 
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"  Hubert,  pray  go  home,"  she  whispered  to 
liim,  gently  ;  "  ilo  not  let  Lady  Anna — do  not 
let  Mr.  Norman,  see  you  in  tliis  state."  She 
rose,  whilst  speaking,  and  went  up  to  her  bro- 
ther, anxious  to  screen  him  from  the  observa- 
tion of  iier  friends  ;  who  both,  from  delicacy 
to  her,  looked  another  way  ;  Lady  Anna  occu- 
pying herself  with  some  acquaintance,  hut  Mr. 
Norman  keeping  a  strict,  though  silent,  watch 
upon  Hubert's  proceedings. 

■'  If  you  will  accompany  us,"  said  Mr.  Asli- 
lirook,  on  whose  arm  Hubert  was  leaning,  "  but 
a  little  way,  f  think  we  can  persuade  him  to 
go  home  without  further  exposure." 

Rosabel,  eager  to  effect  that  end,  slid  away, 
u n perceived  ;  and,  in  a  moment,  mingled  with 
(lie  crowd  before  Mr.  Norman  was  aware  of 
her  purpose  ;  for  an  instant,  bis  eye  was  caught 
by  an  acquaintance ;  when  he  turned  round 
again,  she  was  gone, 

Meantime,  Rosabel,  leaning  on  Mr.  Ash- 
brook's  arm,  said  to  him — "  Can  we  not  take 
him  to  a  chair— and  will  you  see  him  home, 
Mr.  Ashbrook  ?" 

"  My  dear  Miss  T" urtescue,"  replied  Francis, 
"  1  will  do  any  thin 
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"  Then  Mr.  Norman  will  assist  me,"  said 
Rosabel,  looking  back,  but  the  crowd  inter- 
posed, and  she  found  it  impossible  to  return : 
Hubert,  at  that  moment,  let  loose  of  Mr.  Ash- 
brook's  arm.  Rosabel  saw  her  brother  stag- 
gering towards  the  door,  without  the  power  to 
overtake  him. 

"  Do  go  to  him — do  go  to  him,  Mr.  Ash- 
brook,"  she  cried.  "  Leave  me  here,  I  can  go 
back  to  Mr.  Norman — do  not  mind  me." 

But  Mr.  Ashbrook's  manner  was  any  thing 
but  calculated  to  give  her  consolation  at  this 
moment  Something  there  was,  undefinahly 
loose  and  free  about  his  gaze  ;  his  very  tone  of 
voice  made  her  shudder.  By  this  time  they  were 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Pantheon. 

"  Since  we  have  lost  sight  of  my  brother," 
said  Rosabel,  shrinking  from  her  companion — 
"  since  there  is  no  hope  of  overtaking  him,  I 
wish  to  go  back  to  Lady  Anna." 

"  But  I  cannot  spare  you,"  replied  Mr.  Ash- 
brook,  seizing  her  hand.  "  Watched  as  I  am, 
by  Lady  Anna's  Argus  eyes,  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  express  half  the  admiration  that  I 
feel  for  you.     Only  tell  me  that  I  am  not  al- 
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ready  supplanted  by  Edmund,  and  every  one 
rise,  and  1  will  confess  all  my  sins  to  you,  and 
receive  absolution." 

"  Thank  you  ;  but  I  do  not  desire  anv  con- 
tession  ;  I  only  wish,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  to  entreat 
you  not  to  lead  my  brother  astray  ;  whatever 
you  may  be  yourself,  to  spare  him — to  think  of 
his  father — to  think  of  me,  before  von  induce  him 
to  enter  improper  and  intemperate  society.  He 
is  strangely  altered.  Oh!  use  your  experience 
of  the  world,  your  knowledge  of  mankind,  to 
warn  him— not  to  mislead  him." 

"  I  will  do  anv  thing:  that  vou  ask.  But  whv 
should  you  suspect  me,  sweet,  lovely  Miss  For- 
teseue,  of  endeavouring  to  mislead  Hubert  ? — 
Have  vou  ever  heard  anvthing  to  niv  disadvan- 
tage  ? — surely  not." 

A  thought  Hashed  across  Rosabel's  mind.  It 
was  one  of  those  incomprehensible,  unexpected 
conjectures  without  foundation,  which  seize 
possession  of  our  fancy  :  but  the  impropriety 
of  her  situation,  and  the  freedom  of  Mr.  Ash- 
brook's  manner,  pressed  more  upon  her  even 
than  that  transient,  but  not  entirely  new,  sus- 
picion ;  and  she  said,  impatiently  — 
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"  I  can  say  every  thing  to  yon  when  I  am 
with  Lady  Anna.  This  way  I  think  we  shall 
join  ber." 

"  Bat  I  do  not  want  to  join  her,"  said  Ash- 
brook  ;  "  only  tell  me  what  you  have  heard." 

"  I  cannot  tell  yon,"  said  Rosabel,  firmly ; 
"  and  1  will  not  'Tis  a  positive  insult  to  me, 
Mr.  Ashbrook,  not  to  take  me  to  my  friends, 
and  I  will  go  to  them." 

"  Surely,"  thought  she  to  herself,  "  he  has 
been  at  some  convivial  party  with  Hubert,  and 
is  not  himself  either." 

Mr.  Ashbrook's  mind  was,  in  truth,  flicker- 
ing between  reason  and  delusion,  error  and 
truth.  His  head,  from  the  habit  of  occasional 
intemperance,  as  well  as  from  constitution,  was 
stronger  than  Hubert's,  and  was  not  yet  wholly 
upset  by  some  hours'  hard  drinking  with  Hu- 
bert, at  his  mess ;  where,  in  those  times,  in- 
deed, sobriety  was  considered  a  disgrace. 

Rosabel  had  sufficient  knowledge  how  to  act, 
to  know  that  she  must  avoid  irritation.  The 
crowd  was  very  great,  and  she  and  Mr.  Ash- 
brook seemed  carried  along  with  it,  without 
directing  their  course  to  any  one  particular 
point. 
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"  You  never  heard  anvthinsr  ill  of  me  in 
Derbyshire,  I  am  sure,"  said  Ashbrook,  whose 
mind  was  running  all  on  one  point.  They 
were,  at  this  moment,  jammed  up  against  a 
pillar. 

"  No  ;— I  saw  wrong  and  misery  enough 
there,"  replied  Rosabel  ;  an  unaccountable  im- 
pulse urging  her  on  ;  "  but — " 

"But — but  what?  You  were  there  two 
years  ago  —  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  have  a  great 
wish  to  know  the  end  of  all  that  matter." 

"  Of  what  matter  ?"  asked  Rosabel,  shaking 
from  head  to  foot. 

kt  Oh,  nothing  particular,"  replied  her  com- 
panion, a  sudden  change  taking  place  in  his 
manner.  "  Nothing  particular  ;  I  did  not  say 
any  thing,  did  I  ?" 

"  Did  von  know  Alston — did  vou  ever  see 
Southwell  ?"  asked  Rosabel,  in  a  low,  tremulous 
tone,  which  sank  to  a  whisper  as  she  spoke. 

"  Come,  now — Ladv  Anna  has  lectured  me 
enough  about  that  matter,"  said  Francis,  an 
expression  of  deep  gloom  coming  over  his  face, 
till  it  was,  for  a  few  minutes,  marked  by  a  des- 
pondency, which  was  seldom  seen  to  rest  upon 
his  countenance.      "  But  what  do  vou    know 
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about  it?"  be  resumed,  suddenly,  seeming  to 
recollect  himself.  "  If  I  did — what  have  I 
6aid  ?"  he  added,  musingly — 

"  There  is  Mr.  Norman,"  cried  Rosabel,  at 
this  instant.  "  Oh,  let  me — let  me  go  to  him," 
—and,  with  a  desperate  effort,  she  sprang  to 
him,  and  clung  to  his  arm. 

u  Ob,  Mr.  Norman  ! — How  was  it — why 
was  it  I  was  separated  from  you  ? — Pray  take 
me  to  Lady  Anna." 

Mr.  Norman  instantly  complied  with  her 
request.  He  saw  that  she  was  in  a  state  of 
too  much  agitation  to  be  spoken  to  at  that 
time,  and,  attributing  that  agitation  to  her  bro- 
ther's condition,  he  kindly,  but  silently  led  her 
to  the  carriage,  where  Lady  Anna  was  seated, 
awaiting  her. 

Rosabel  was  now  completely  overpowered — 
wholly  unable  to  controul  her  feelings.  "  Oh, 
Lady  Anna !  never,  never  take  me  again  to 
such  a  place  —  never,  never  let  me  see  that 
wicked  Mr.  Ashbrook — Oh,  Mr.  Norman  !  why 
did  you  let  me  go  away  ?" 

Her  friends  did  all  they  could  to  soothe  her ; 
ascribing  this  unwonted  burst  of  feeling  to  the 
improper  and  degraded  state  in  which  Hubert 
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had  exhibited  himself  before  his  sister,  who 
still  loved  him — all  too  fondly,  in  spite  of  his 
faults. 

Lady  Anna  conducted  Rosabel  immediately 
to  her  own  dressing-room,  as  soon  as  they 
reached  home.  Xo  sooner  was  the  door  closed, 
than  Rosabel,  seizing  Lady  Anna's  arm,  at- 
tempted to  speak ;  but  for  some  moments  the 
effort  was  unsuccessful. 

"  Rosabel,  my  dear  Rosabel,"  said  Lady 
Anna,  kindly,  I  fear  1  may  guess  the  source  of 
all  this  distress.  Let  me  warn  you,  Rosabel, 
to  avoid  the  cause  of  your  sorrow  ;  to  shun  him 
as  you  hope  for  happiness — to  remember  that 
Francis  Ashbrook  bears  a  moral  pestilence 
about  him.  Oh,  give  not  your  young  affec- 
tions to  him !  reserve  them  for  the  virtuous — 
the  principled  !" 

"  1  will,  I  will,  Lady  Anna/'  replied  Rosa- 
bel, clasping  her  hands;  "  I  have  tried  to  do 
so:  I  would  fain  hate  the  wicked.  May  God  in 
heaven  have  mercy  upon  me,  if  I  cannot!  Rut 
tell  me,  Lady  Anna,  tell  me,  in  what  particular 
has  he  sinned?  Is  there  any  special  instance 
in  which  he  has  played  a  villain's  part  ?  Oh, 
tell  me  that!" 
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Lady  Anna  turned  away. 

"  To-night,"  continued  Rosabel,  eagerly, 
breathlessly — "  to-night  he  touched  upon  a 
theme— but  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  was: — he 
was  not  himself — and  they  say  the  secret  sins 
of  conscience  are  more  vividly  painted  on  the 
mind  in  drunkenness  than  in  sober  sense.  I 
have  beard  that." 

"My  dearest  Rosabel!"  said  Lady  Anna, 
"  Francis  has  many  sins  to  be  recalled  when 
conscience  sleeps  not.  Would  that  the  impres- 
sion were  lasting !  To  what  particular  allusion 
do  you  refer?" 

*'  When.  I  was  in  Derbyshire,"  said  Rosabel, 
hurriedly,  ber  face  pale,  her  form  cold  and 
trembling — "  when  I  was  in  Derbyshire,  I 
beard — nay,  saw — Lady  Anna — "  She  stopped 
short,  turned  aside,  and  burst  into  an  hysterical 
sobbing. 

Lady  Anna  supported  her  kindly,  but  calmly. 
"  You  will  be  better  now,"  she  said,  after  allow- 
ing Rosabel  time  to  recover ;  "  do  not  give 
way  to  these  feelings.  I  know  the  story  to 
which  you  allude ;  and  ob,  my  dear  Rosabel ! 
as  a  sister,  let  me  warn  you  to  think  of  him  no 
more." 
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"  To  think  of  whom  ?"  cried  Rosabel,  gazing 
at  Lady  Anna,  as  if  the  answer  was  to  give  her 
instant  death — or  life. 

"  Why,  of  Francis  to  be  sure:  this  is  a  rcost 
unhappy  attachment,  Rosabel — if  it  is  an  attach- 
ment. You  have  seen  the  betrayed,  unhappy 
girl,  you  say — can  you  love  the  betrayer  ?" 

"Thank  you.  Thank  God!  thank  God!'9 
said  Rosabel,  gasping  for  breath,  and  struggling, 
according  to  Lady  Anna's  advice,  to  repress  the 
hysterical  paroxysm  which  she  found  ready  to 
over-master  her — "  Thank  God !  thank  God ! 
I  know  all  now ! " 

"  Lady  Anna  stared  at  her  in  amazement 
"It  is  better  you  should  know  all,  Rosabel. 
Poor  Rosabel!"  she  added,  kissing  the  fair 
forehead,  from  which  the  veins  seemed  burst- 
ing— "  it  is  better,  Rosabel,  that  you  should 
know  all  his  obliquity — his  dreadful  depravity  ; 
known,  I  believe,  but  to  myself.  I  am  not  sur- 
prized you  should  have  heard  of  it  in  Derby- 
shire." 

"  No !  no !"  gasped  Rosabel,  "  thank  God ! 
Tell  me  all ;    1  wish  to  know  all." 

"  It  is  two  years,  I  think,  since  Francis," 
LadyAnnabegan,in  a  calm, explanatory  tone — 
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u  it  is  two  years  since  bis  difficulties  were  such, 
from  his  extravagance,  that,  all  bis  friends  being 
tired  of  assisting  him,  my  father  wrote  to 
Captain  Ashbrook  to  allow  him  to  make  El- 
lerslie,  for  a  time,  his  home." 

"  She  was  tbe  victim  ! "  said  Rosabel,  look- 
ing upwards. 

"  He  went,  my  dear  Miss  Fortescue, — would 
you  believe  it? — with  every  plausible  profession, 
and  good  resolution — so  much  so,  that  we  pro- 
mised bim  to  make  some  arrangement  with 
respect  to  his  affairs.  You  are  aware  that  his 
patrimonial  property  is  not  large?" 

14  1  really  never  knew,  or  thought  about  it," 
replied  Rosabel,  surprized  at  the  question. 

"  He  went — and  we  bad  every  hope  that,  his 
bad  connections  being  put  an  end  to,  he 
might  be  reclaimed — he  went,  and,  to  cut  un- 
pleasant subjects  short,  we  beard  nothing  more 
of  him,  except  that  he  was  living  at  Ellerslie  in 
privacy  and  quietness,  until  a  respectable 
middle-aged  man,  a  farmer,  called  here  to  make 
enquiries  after  Mr.  Ashbrook's  address,  and  to 
claim  our  aid  in  recovering  from  the  villain — 
from  the  utter  reprobate — his  daughter." 

"  — And  they  could  not  find  her  soon  enough 
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to  save  her!"  exclaimed  Rosabel;  her  kind, 
compassionate  feelings  rising  above  all  self- 
gratulations,  which,  as  yet,  seemed  but  a 
dream. 

"  No  !  "  answered  Lady  Anna,  mournfully, 
4k  when  thev  did  reclaim  her,  she  was  not  onlv 
tor  ever  debased,  but  deserted,  and,  I  believe, 
even  maddened  bv  her  troubles  ;  but  vou  know 
the  storv." 

"  Not  all,"  said  Rosabel :  "  yet  too,  too 
much." 

"  He  had  chosen  not  onlv  to  make  use  of 
his  cousin's  property  and  residence,  but,  taking 
advantage  of  Captain  Ashbrook's  frequent  ab- 
sence— for  he  was  in  Ireland  for  nianv  months 
about  that  time,  and  elsewhere— he  had  adopted 
his  cousin's  name,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  his 
good  character,  had  carried  his  point  the  more 
easily.  The  poor  girl  was  herself  at  first  de- 
ceived, and  then,  probably,  deceived  her 
parents — 

"  Dwell  upon  all  this,  Rosabel ;  and  if  you  have 
ever  once  thought  with  interest  of  Francis,  dis- 
card that  interest  for  ever  from  vour  mind." 

Rosabel  in  vain  strove  to  speak: — u  It  was 
not  for  him,"  she  began  to  say,  but   her  voice 
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died  away — "  it  was  not, — Lady  Anna ;  I  never 
felt  for  him  any  interest ;  but  it  is  no  matter 
now,"  she  added — the  recollection  that  he 
whom  this  disclosure  might  have  affected  was 
gone,  that  she  had  driven  him  from  her,  that 
the  separation  was,  most  likely,  a  final  one, 
sinking  her  spirits  down  to  the  lowest  degree 
of  depression — "  it  is  no  matter — it  signifies  to 
no  one  now  but  to  me!"  and  she  held  her 
hand  against  her  aching  forehead. 

"  I  hope  it  is  so  ;  I  hope  that  what  you  say 
is— excuse  the  word,  Rosabel — true,"  answered 
Lady  Anna,  gravely.  "  Go  to  rest,  my  dear 
Miss  Fortescue;  and,  oh,  whatever  you  do, 
avoid  Francis  !  and  remember  this  poor  girl's 
fate !" 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"  How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  Nature." 

Cr  MB  eline. 


Rosabel  went  down  stairs  to  breakfast,  on 
the  morning  after  her  visit  to  the  Pantheon,  with 
a  light  step :  her  eyes  sparkled  with  unwonted 
delight,  and  the  smiles  of  other  days  played 
upon  her  lips.  Her  whole  countenance  was 
lighted  up  with  something  more  like  a  feverish 
excitement  than  joy;  its  expression  was  too 
kindling,  too  unsettled,  for  happiness  :  Lady 
Anna  observed  it  with  pain,  rather  than  with 
pleasure. 

A  weight  seemed  suddenly  removed  from 
Rosabel's  heart ;  she  cared  not  to  impart  her 
feelings ;  sympathy  would  not  have  added  to 
her  ecstacy.  In  secret  bad  she  borne  her 
sufferings  ;  it  was  easy  to  her  to  cherish  in 
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secret  the  delight  of  knowing  that  all  the 
brightness  of  Captain  Ashbrook's  character 
was  restored  to  her  view  in  its  original  parity ; 
that  be  was  free  from  such  a  stain  as  must 
stamp  every  reflection  with  remorse  ; — that 
Mary's  death  rested  not  upon  him.  The 
transport  of  this  reflection  was  almost  too 
strong  for  Rosabel's  somewhat  enfeebled  bodily 
frame.  She  could  not  rest ;  she  could  not  em- 
ploy herself.  She  wandered  from  room  to 
room,  and  changed  her  occupations  many 
times  ; — laughed  without  cause,  and  some- 
times, without  cause  either,  suddenly  shed 
tears. 

Towards  evening  ber  spirits  abated.  Con- 
vinced of  Captain  Ashbrook's  innocence,  a 
train  of  other  considerations  now  forced  thenf- 
selves  upon  her.  How  had  she  rewarded  his 
sincere  and  ardent  and  tried  attachment  ? 
With  confidence,  with  openness  ?  No:  she  bad 
dismissed  him  unheard — she  had  condemned 
him  without  defence — she  bad  cruelly  blighted 
all  bis  prospects  of  domestic  happiness  by  an  un- 
merited severity.     She  had  sent  him,  despond- 


ing  and  humbled— for  of  that  Lady  Lovaine 
had  assured  her — to  a  service  of  danger  and  of 
privation  ;  and  from  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  affairs  of  the  British  Army  in  America, 
there  was  little  glory  to  be  reaped. 

The  Atlantic  rolled  between  them ;  a  thou- 
sand appalling  chances  stood  before  the  re- 
mote contingency  of  their  ever  meeting  again. 
And  if  they  should  meet,  was  it  likely  that  he 
should  have  remained  unaltered ;  constant  to  so 
undeserving,  so  vacillating,  so  inexplicable  a 
being  as  herself?  Would  he  not — a  man  of  a 
strong  mind,  decided,  though  not  severe  in  his 
judgments,  and  regulating  every  feeling  ap- 
parently by  the  rules  of  a  rigid  stoicism — would 
he  not  cast  off  an  attachment  unworthy  of  so 
superior  a  mind,  so  warm  and  noble  a  heart  as 
his,  and  devote  himself  not  only  to  loftier  ob- 
jects, but  to  those  rationally  calculated  to  give 
him  an  adequate  return  for  the  love  with  which 
he  had  honoured  her  ?  for  she  was  now,  too  late, 
sensible,  that  to  be  loved  by  him,  was,  in  every 
sense,  an  honour. 

Night  drew  on.     Mr.  Norman    had  dined 
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as  usual  with  Lady  Anna,  but  he  was  thoughtful 
and   anxious.     Rosabel's  unnatural   spirits  in 
tbe  morning  bad  not  satisfied  him — he  thought 
them  assumed ;  whilst  in  Lady  Anna's  mind, 
they  confirmed  the   notion  of  a  struggle  on 
Rosabel's  part  to  shake  off  the  influence  which 
Francis  Ashbrook  had  begun  to  attain  over  ber 
affections.     The  tone  of  Rosabel's  voice,  when 
6he  said :  "  I  wish  to  bate  tbe  wicked,  may  the 
God  of  Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  cannot,"  still 
sounded  in  Lady  Anna's  ears.     She  had  an 
undue  notion  of  the  fascinations  which  Francis 
possessed ;  and  she  estimated  at  too  low  a  rate 
tbe  discernment  of  character  and  the  standard 
of  excellence  which  Rosabel — simple  and  ig- 
norant of  society  as  she  was — actually  possessed. 
"  It  is  best,"  thought  Lady  Anna,  "  to  take  no 
notice  of  these  repressed  agitations — this  strange 
excitement.     It  will  wear  itself  away  iu  time." 
Sir  John's  arrival  was  now  every  hour  ex- 
pected ;  and,  at  another  time,  Rosabel  would 
have  been  incessantly  on  the  watch — standing 
at  the  window,  or  counting  the  minutes,  or 
asking  the  hour  from  every  one  around  ber ; 


but  now  ber  whole  mind  was  occupied  alto- 
gether with  another  train  of  thought,  another 
class  of  feelings. 

She  sat,    listening  to  Lady  Anna  playing 
some  solemn  airs  on  the  piano ;   apparently 
listening,  but  as  much  abstracted  and  as  far  in 
thought  from  the  scene  present  to  her  in  one 
sense,  as  if  every  thing  around  her  bad  been 
vacant  and  silent    She  might  now,  without 
self  accusation,  dwell  upon  recollections  of  ten- 
derness ;  all  too  delicate  and  too  minute  to  be 
described  to  others,  or  perhaps  accurately  de- 
fined even  to  herself:  yet  dwelt  upon  with  a 
fond  exactness  ;   which  recalled  with   heart- 
thrilling  fidelity  the  general  impression  of  looks 
and  words,  which  she  now  fended  that  she  saw 
and  heard.  Then  the  long-repelled  and  hidden, 
but  not  weakened,  feelings  of  true  feminine 
love  rushed  like  a  tide  into  her  heart    The 
struggle  was  over,  and  she  gave  full  scope  to 
those  exalted  feelings  of  pure  devotion  to  the 
object   of  her  early   choice,    which    woman, 
perhaps,  can    alone,   in   their  perfection,  ex- 
perience. 
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She  sat,  her  head  reclining  on  her  hand ; 
her  pensive  and  softened,  speaking  counte- 
nance, watched  in  silence  by  Mr.  Norman  : 
he  dwelling  upon  the  unwonted,  but  ever 
beautiful  expression  of  her  face,  and  thinking 
that  he  had  never  seen  it  so  beautiful.  At 
times,  a  kindling  fire  gave  to  her  eyes  a  bril- 
liancy, which  they  had  once  always  possessed 
when  her  spirits  had  been  unbroken,  and  health 
had  given  its  buoyancy  to  her  form,  and  its  joy- 
ousness  to  her  features.  Then,  in  a  while,  that 
lovely  but  transient  brightness  faded  to  a  soft- 
ness more  than  pensive — almost  melancholy. 
For  Rosabel  thought  of  the  evening  of  her 
last  interview  with  Captain  Ashbrook.  She 
remembered  his  glance  of  deep  mortification, 
of  anger  tempered  by  sorrow',  and  of  wounded 
aflection — wounded  in  the  nicest  point — when 
«he  had  withdrawn  from  him  her  hand.  Her 
recollections  were  so  acute  and  intolerable;  her 
<elf  reproaches  so  severe,  that  they  recalled  her, 
with  their  sting,  from  her  waking  dream  of 
fond  vet  saddened  remembrances.     She  ro^e 


and  drew  near  Mr.  Norman ;  for  she  always 
found  consolation  in  bis  conversation. 

It  was  strange  that  she  should  feel  far  less 
reserved  on  all  subjects  to  him  than  to  Lady 
Anna.  Mr.  Norman  was  truly  sympathetic 
in  his  nature  ;  be  could  know  others  to  be 
indiscreet,  and  could  listen  to  their  confessions, 
without  returning  the  heart-wrung  confession 
with  an  ill-timed,  though  probably  wise,  admoni- 
tion ;  or  a  cutting  hint,  that  it  might  be  all  the 
fault,  not  the  misfortune,  of  the  penitent. 
Women  are  less  merciful  to  each  other  than 
men  are,  either  in  judging  their  own  sex  or 
ours.  Lady  Anna,  though  all  kindness  in  ac- 
tion, had  a  decision  not  wholly  divested  of 
bluntness,  in  differing  in  opinion  even  from 
those  whom  she  loved;  and  having  been,  all 
her  life,  much  looked  up  to  by  those  with  whom 
she  lived,  her  sincerity  was  a  little,  a  very  little 
tinged  with  self-esteem. 

Rosabel  was  listening  to  Mr.  Norman's  con- 
versation, when  Mr.  Francis  Ashbrook  glided 
in.  Her  voice  trembled  and  she  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  her  sentence ;  she  turned  away — she 
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rould  neither  speak  to  Mr.  Ashbrook  nor  look 
at  him — she  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window. 

The  lamps  had  long  been  lighted,  but  there 
were  still  no  signs  of  Sir  John.  Rosabel  seemed 
recalled  to  all  her  anxieties  about  her  father's 
arrival.  She  returned  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Ash- 
brook ;  but  it  was  only  to  ask  about  Hubert — 
where  he  was  ?  and  why  he  did  not  come  to- 
night, to  meet  his  father  at  the  Lady  Anna's  ? 

Her  constrained,  almost  loathing  manner  to 
Francis  was  well  explained  to  Lady  Anna; 
but  was  accounted  for  by  Eustace,  by  the  im- 
propriety of  Mr.  Ashbrook's  conduct  on  the 
preceding  evening — and  he  rejoiced  to  see  this 
proof  of  spirit  and  delicacy,  united  to  other 
qualities  of  the  highest  interest,  in  a  character 
which  his  ardent  imagination  had  already  en- 
dowed with  many  virtues,  of  which  at  present 
only  the  seeds  were  sown  in  Rosabel's  pliant 
but  noble  nature. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  liked  his  reception  so  little, 
that  he  staid  not  long ;  and  his  departure  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  John's  arrival.  Rosabel  (lew 
down  in  the  hall  when  she  heard  the  coach- 
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knock :  her  hood  and  cloak  had  been  laid  ready 
for  her,  as  she  was  apprized  that  Sir*  John 
would  not  get  out  of  his  post  chaise,  but  would 
take  her  on  to  Spring  Gardens ;  where  he  had 
taken  lodgings,  intending  afterwards  to  furnish 
a  house. 

Mr.  Norman  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with 
Rosabel,  to  conduct  her  to  the  carriage.  "  I 
have  not  wished  Lady  Anna  good  night,"  she 
said,  hastily,  "  nor  thanked  her,  nor  you,  for  all 
your  kindness —  God  bless  you  both  !"  Mr. 
Norman  pressed  the  offered  hand,  and  silently 
assisted  her  into  the  chaise ;  where  her  father, 
as  usual,  apparently  composed,  and  at  any  rate 
tranquil,  sat,  awaiting  to  receive  her. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

' '  How  woan,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  ! 

'tis  an  unweeded  trarden 

That  stows  to  seed  ;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 
Possess  it  merely.     That  it  should  come  to  thi* !" 

Ham  i  et. 

Rosahel  had  been  some  days  at  home,  and 
enjoying  the  long-anticipated  happiness  of  all 
that  is  comprized  in  that  word,  before  she  was 
fully  aware  of  the  change,  in  evTery  respect, 
which  had  taken  place  in  Sir  John's  health  and 
spirits.  At  first,  the  joy  of  seeing  her,  and  the 
occupation  of  settling  their  future  permanent 
abode,  which  was  to  be  completed  at  leisure, 
gave?  an  activity  and  animation  to  his  deportment 
which  wore,  unhappily,  evanescent.  Sir  John's 
spirits  had  sunk  when  his  affairs  became  disor- 
dered, and  had  never  risen  again  when  his  cir- 
cumstances were,  in  some  instances,  retrieved  ; 
at  any  rate,  for  the  present,  arranged.     He  had 
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always  been  thoughtful,  and  abstracted,  and 
extremely  reserved.  He  possessed  not  the  ad- 
vantage which  women  have,  of  being  able  to 
expend  their  sorrows  in  conversation.  His  grief, 
like  pestilential  vapours,  became  the  stronger 
for  being  closely  pent  up.  Even  Rosabel  saw 
not  all  that  he  suffered,  nor,  watchful  as  she 
was,  could  she  entirely  enter  into  the  com- 
plicated miseries  of  parental  disappointment; 
the  irritation  of  pecuniary  obligations,  the  pro- 
verbial anxieties  of  law ; — and  all  the  mortifica- 
tions of  an  altered  position  in  society.  Expecta- 
tions, early  and  reasonably  cherished,  were  now 
to  be  abandoned ;  expenses  which,  to  a  gentle- 
manly and  generous  man,  like  to  Sir  John,  ap- 
peared to  himself  but  to  be  consistent  with  his 
station  and  family,  must  be  cruelly  reduced.  It 
is  merely  the  minutiae  of  embarrassed  circum- 
stances that  wear  away,  day  by  day,  the  strongest 
resolution — the  most  sanguine  spirits — damp 
exertion,  and  induce  such  a  continued  irritation 
and  depression,  as  are  apt,  in  the  most  energetic 
minds,  to  terminate  in  despair ;  first,  injuring 
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the  temper,  and  corroding  the  best  affections — 
even  if  the  bodily  health  survive  the  wreck  of 
hope  and  happiness. 

Sir  John's  state  was,  to  the  experienced  eye, 
jieculiarly  lamentable,  even  alarming ;  his  silent 
sufferings  had  told  upon  bis  frame.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  little  or  no  disease ;  it  seemed  to  be 
what  is  called  a  gradual  breaking-up— so  gra- 
dual, indeed,  as  scarcely  to  authorize  the  adop- 
tion of  medical  treatment,  or  to  warrant  the 
fears  of  the  anxious  and  watchful ;  yet  it  was 
one  of  those  decays  which,  when  once  actually 
commenced,  as  was  thought  to  be  the  case,  in 
the  present  instance,  makes  no  pause,  but  goes 
on  silently  and  surely  until  the  last:  death 
seeming  but  a  result  of  that  weakness  which 
has  been  increasing  from  the  very  first. 

Rosabel,  like  most  near  relatives,  was  the 
last  to  see  the  change  in  her  father.  It  was 
true  that  the  failing  and  fastidious  appetite, 
the  exhaustion  after  slight  exertions,  the 
varying  temper,  the  pallid  countenance,  and 
the  shrunk  limbs,  might  all  have  warned  her 
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— but  she  bad  seen  little  of  sickness,  and  the 
truth  did  not  come  upon  her  by  degrees,  but 
flashed  upon  her  mind  all  at  once. 

Lady  Anna  and  Eustace,  who  visited  her  al- 
most daily,  and  came  fresh  from  the  contem- 
plation of  countenances  generally  healthy  and 
happy,  marked,  with  concern,  a  change  of 
which  they  scarcely  dared,  even  to  each  other, 
to  anticipate  the  result:  the  consequences 
of  such  a  result  to  Rosabel,  and  to  her 
family,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  so  over- 
whelming. 

Meantime,  Sir  John  and  his  daughter  saw 
less  and  less  of  Hubert  A  hasty  visit,  now 
and  then,  generally  when  he  expected  his  father 
to  be  occupied  or  absent,  was  all  he  ever  paid 
to  Spring  Gardens;  and,  a  sullenness,  when 
spoken  to,  in  an  admonitory  manner,  by  his 
anxious  and  once  affectionate  father — a  total 
indifference  to  the  remonstrances  of  Rosabel, 
when  he  did  visit  his  home,  rendered  those 
visits  any  thing  but  consolatory  to  the  two 
beings,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  only  individuals 
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who  cherished  a  real  interest  in  the  misguided 
unfortunate  voung  man. 

Mr.  Ashbrook,  professing  to  be  distressed  at 
his  career,  was,  in  fact,  secretly,  his  chief  com- 
panion ;  for  Hubert  was  popular  among  a  circle 
of  the  gay  and  fashionable,  who  had,  of  late, 
somewhat  discountenanced  Mr.  Ashbrook  as  an 
acquaintance.  He  was,  in  truth,  growing  a  little 
too  bad    for  the    more  reputable    portion    of 
society,  even  in  that  period,  when  morals  were 
by  no  means  considered   as  an   indispensable 
ingredient   of   a    gentleman's    character:    for, 
perhaps,   there  was  never,  in    this  respect,   a 
much    more  exceptionable  court  than  that   of 
George  the  Second — and  even  of  George  the 
Third,  until  the  staid  and  decorous  conduct  of 
the  latter  monarch,  and  the  salutary  spirit  of 
his  consort,  whose  conduct  in  certain  particu- 
lars cannot    be  too    highly  commended — until 
these  beneficial  influences  had  purified  the  de- 
portment of  the  higher  classes,  the  satellites 
of  Charles  the  Second,  or  the  noblest  parasites 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  those  courtiers  whom 
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St.  Simon  has  delineated  with  a  cruel  fidelity, 
would  not  have  been  complimented  by  a  com- 
parison with  persons  of  rank,  at  the  period  al- 
luded to,  in  this  country. 

But  the  fascinating  and  all-influential  Prince 
of  Wales  was  now  rising  up  into  a  manhood, 
which  disappointed  the  expectations  of  his 
early  days,  and  rendered  what  Shakspeare 
calls  the  "  pleasant  vices"  not  only  tolerable  in 
the  sight  of  the  community,  but  popular.  He 
was  meant  for  better  things ;  but  the  contagion 
of  bis  example,  as  a  moral  man,  was  long  rued 
with  anguish  by  many  a  parent,  who  strove 
fruitlessly  to  save  his  sons  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  vices  all  too  prevalent — all  too  readily 
excused. 

Sir  John  was  in  all  respects  a  strict  and  regu- 
lar man,  and  he  now  heard,  with  bitter  distress, 
that  Hubert  had  attached  himself  to  the  green- 
room, then  equally,  if  not  more,  fashionable 
than  in  the  present  day  ;  equally,  if  not  more 
impure,  but  endowed  with  individuals  of  far 
higher  fascinations  than  the   female  actresses 
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who  now  tread  oar  stage  can  be  allowed  to 
possess. 

Then,  a  rumour  was  brought  to  the  unhappy 
father,  that  the  vice  of  gambling  was  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  other  follies  and  vices.  Sir 
John  suffered  much  upon  this  intelligence,  and 
suffered,  as  usual,  in  silence :  leaving  Rosabel  to 
guess  only,  by  the  disconsolate  countenance,  and 
his  abstraction  in  society,  and  bis  dejection  when 
at  home,  that  the  c  iron  bad  entered  his  soul.' 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs  that,  one  morn* 
ing,  Mr.  Ash  brook  visited  his  cousins. 

44  Have  you  heard  the  news  to-day  ?"  was  his 
first  question:  Lady  Anna,  Hubert  Fortescue 
has  been  superseded ;  he  was  absent  without 
leave :  he  would  have  been  cashiered,  but  on 
account  of  his  family  tbey  spared  him :  it  is  in 
the  paper  to-day." 

Eustace,  who  was  writing  at  a  table,  came 
forward  instantly,  with  a  great  agitation  of 
manner. 

"  Good  God!  it  must  not  be  allowed!  it  will 
kill  Sir  John.    Can  no  interest  save  him  ?  " 
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"  None  !"  said  Francis,  composedly; — "  if 
he  could  have  been  found — but  he  is  missing: — 
gone  off,  they  say,  with  some  actress  or  opera 
dancer:  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  with 
whom.  Lady  Anna,  you  need  not  look  at  me; 
«  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it ! ' " 

"  Poor  Rosabel !  poor  Sir  John ! "  exclaimed 
Lady  Anna,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  I  have  a  college  friend,  a  nephew  of  the 
commander-in-chief,"  said  Eustace,  looking 
about  for  bis  gloves  and  buttoning  on  his  coat. 

"  'Tis  of  no  use,  Eustace— every  thing  has 
been  done ;  he  has  been  missing  a  week,  and, 
in  common  cases,  the  affair  would  have  blazed 
out  at  least  five  days  ago ;  but  the  duke's  secre- 
tary knew  something  of  the  father,  and  so  in- 
dulgence was  shewn.  Sir  John  knows  about 
it ;  he  sent  to  speak  to  me  last  night:  of  course 
he  is  terribly  cut  up ; — but  what  could  he  ex- 
pect? Hubert  never  bad  much  ballast — in 
short,  I  always  took  him  to  be  little  less  than  a 
simpleton." 

"  You  seemed  disposed  enough  to  associate 
with  him,  nevertheless,"  said  Lady  An  na,bitterly. 
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"  But,  upon  my  word,  I  did  not  think  him 
fool  enough  for  all  this ;  and  as  to  his  morals, 
which  my  Lady  Anna  is  so  particular  about,  be 
is  no  worse  than  other  young  men — no  worse 
than  mvself." 

"  Very  possible,"  said  Lady  Anna;  "  I 
should  be  surprized  if  he  were." 

"  I  shall  not  be  long,  Lady  Anna;  I  will  just 
run  to  Spring  Gardens,  and  will  bring  you  word 
how  they  are,"  cried  Eustace,  his  voice  failing 
him,  and  an  expression  of  extreme  distress  on 
his  manly  forehead.  Francis,  wait  till  my  re- 
turn, do,  for  perhaps  you  can  be  of  use." 

u  What  use  can  I  possibly  be?"  said 
Francis,  yawning;  "  true,  I  would  do  any 
thing  for  Miss  Fortescue,  she  is  such  a  fine 
girl ;  but  then  the  old  father  wanted  to  draw 
me  into  the  scrape,  and  insinuated  I  must  know 
where  his  son  was ;  and  seemed  so  heart- 
broken about  the  lost  sheep,  that  I  dare  say  he 
will  set  off  after  it  to-day." 

"  Unhappy  father!"  exclaimed  Lady  Anna — 
"  unhappy  young  man  !  to  meet  with  such 
acquaintance,  such  counsellors!  " 
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Francis  heard  this  inuendo  unmoved ;  for  he 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  such  suspicions  as 
those  which  Lady  Anna  entertained,  to  conceive 
himself  wronged  by  them ;  the  best  way  to 
receive  them  was,  as  he  justly  thought,  in 
silence. 

Meantime,  Eustace  proceeded  to  Spring  Gar- 
dens, and  was  admitted  into  the  house.  He  met 
Rosabel  on  the  stairs,  for  she  had  run  out,  hear- 
ing bis  knock,  as  one  in  eager  expectations  of 
tidings,  either  good  or  bad.  She  was  so  agi- 
tated, or  disappointed  on  seeing  him,  that 
Eustace  was  obliged  to  support  her  into  the 
drawing-room.  In  an  instant,  as  if  some  hasty 
thought  had  struck  her,  she  withdrew  her  hand, 
which  had  rested  in  his. 

"  Then  you  know  all  about  it,  Mr.  Norman  ?" 
she  said,  after  a  short  pause :  "  My  father  is 
gone ! "  she  added,  passionately,  without  wait- 
ing for  a  reply :  "  he  is  gone,  Mr.  Norman — at 
his  age,  in  his  state  of  health — of  such  an  er- 
rand :  think  of  that — no  one  to  save  my  poor 
father  that!" 
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She  broke  into  such  violence  of  grief  as 
shook  her  frame;  whilst  Eustace,  almost 
equally  distressed,  said — 

"  Would  I  had  been  here  sooner!" 

"  If  he  could  be  found  to-day,"  continued 
Rosabel ;  "  if  he  could  be  brought  back  at 
once—the  Duke,  his  colonel,  savs  he  would 
restore  him,  for  the  sake  of  my  poor,  poor 
father.  It  is  so  kind  of  the  Duke  :  mav  God 
bless  him!  Soldiers  have  such  noble  hearts — 
have  they  not,  Mr.  Norman  ?" 

"  Sometimes,"  replied  Eustace,  thoughtfully; 
41  I  hope  Sir  John  has  taken  a  servant  with 
him.— No?" 

"  No,  no!  how  could  he  bear  anv  of  his 
servants  to  see  such  an  exposure  of  Hubert;  to 
witness  such  a  disgrace  as  that?  Ah!  Mr. 
Norman,  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  story:  but 
Hubert  is  not  gone  alone." 

"  So  Francis  said,"  replied  Eustace,  looking 
down;  "these  green-room  acquaintance — these 
dramatic  associates  ! " 

"  No,"  said  Rosabel,  hesitatingly,  "  it  is  not 
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that ;  would  it  were ! "  she  added  impetuously, 
clasping  her  hands. 

"  Would  it  were  I  if  you  wish  it  so,  dear 
Miss  Fortescue,"  said  Eustace;  "  but  why?" 

"  My  father  may  see  him  once,  but  he  will 
never  speak  to  him  again,"  cried  Rosabel,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  hands.  "  Oh,  it  is  too,  too 
dreadful !  He  to  be  a  villain  !  Hubert,  once  so 
innocent !  But  he  must  have  been  led  astray ; 
must  he  not,  Mr.  Norman  ?  Where  is  Lady 
Anna  ?  Why  will  she  not  come  to  see  me  ? 
Why  am  I  left  all  alone  to  tell  you  this?" 

"  I  will  go  immediately  for  Lady  Anna," 
said  Eustace,  soothingly,  "  if  you  wish  it;"  yet 
he  sat  down  by  her,  nevertheless.  "  Can  I  not 
take  you  to  her  ?  It  may  be  some  days  before 
Sir  John  returns." 

"  No,"  replied  Rosabel,  softened,  and  in  a 
calmer  tone ;  "  no,  I  must  stay  here ;  he  may 
come  back  sooner  than  I  expect  him,  and  I 
must  not  be  away :  he  cannot  spare  me  now. 
I  know  it  is  very  wrong,  Mr.  Norman,"  she 
resumed,  after  a  short  pause — "  I  know  it  is 
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very  wrong  to  excuse  my  brother's  fault,  or  to 
sorrow  for  Ann;  but  when  you  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  same  nursery  together — fol- 
lowed the  same  early  pursuits — bat  you  cannot 
understand  it,  never  having  had  a  brother  or 
sister  either." 

"  That  has  been  my  misfortune ;  bat  I  can 
understand  it" 

"  I  was  too  proud  of  him — we  all  were ;  we 
all  were.  We  prized  him  for  what  was  of  no 
value — for  his  person  and  his  vivacity — for  his 
once  innocent  gaiety:  but  I  loved  him,  because 
in  all  my  little  grievances  he  defended  me, 
and  our  hearts  were  in  unison ;  and  now,  he 
has  been  the  one  to  disgrace  bis  name,  and  to 
bring  his  father  to  the  grave." 

"  When  did  Sir  John  receive  the  intelli- 
gence," asked  Eustace. 

"  I  fear  it  was  last  night,  or  very  early  this 
morning ;  but  be  told  me  very  little  or  nothing 
about  it :  he  only  said  it  would  be  his  death- 
blow ;  and  I  am  sure  it  will." 

"  My  dear  Rosabel ! "  said  Eustace,  tenderly 
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taking  her  hand,  as  she  gave  full  scope  to  her 
overwhelming  grief. 

Rosabel  started,  and  turned  hastily  away. 
"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  mattered,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  said,  "  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  others  as  miserable  as  myself." 

"  It  is  a  privilege,  such  a  luxury,  even  to 
endeavour  to  be  allowed  to  soothe  you—" 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Norman,"  cried  Rosabel,  after 
looking  at  him  stedfastly  for  one  moment,  and 
reading  on  his  countenance  the  workings  of  his 
heart,  she  stopped  short — "  nevertheless — " 

"  What  ?  dearest  Mi68  Fortescue —  dearest 
Rosabel,  may  I  not  call  you  ? — what  do  you 
mean  to  say  ?"  cried  Eustace,  unable  tocontroul 
bis  expressions  of  genuine  and  enthusiastic  love 
for  the  unhappy  Rosabel.  "  Let  me  hear  all 
you  would  say." 

"  May  I  say  all  ?"  cried  Rosabel.  "  Per- 
haps  it  is  wrong — I  know  it  is  unusual — but  I 
wish — I  earnestly  wish  ?" 

"  But  what — what  do  you  wish  ?" 

"  Yet,  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  to  say 
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it— it  is  only,  only  this.  Mv  brother  would 
never  have  gone  wrong  had  he  been  happy, 
Mr.  Norman,  in  his  first  attachment.  He  would 
have  heen  a  different  man  :  but  his  earlv  love 
was  thwarted,  and  you  see  the  result." 

"  But  what,  dear  Rosabel,"  said  Eustace, 
what  is  the  purport  of  this  speech  ?  Do  you 
mean  it  as  a  warning  to  me  ?  Oh,  no  !  I  can- 
not receive  it  as  such.  I  hope  to  be  happy  in 
mv  first  love,  or  I  am  sure  it  will  be  my  last/' 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  Rosabel,  mournfully. 

"  Oh,  that  I  might  have  the  happiness — the 
undeserved  happiness,  indeed — of  feeling  that 
1  had  a  right,  in  this  emergency,  to  comfort 
and  aid  you — a  right  dearer  and  stronger  than 
that  of  friendship;  yet,  at  such  a  time,  I  must 
not  urge  my  wishes — wishes,  not  hastily,  but 
deliberately  taken  up,  and  upon  the  complete 
conviction  that — " 

Rosabel  interrupted  him.  "  Had  I  never 
known  any  one  else,"  she  said,  after  a  momen- 
tarv  conflict  with  herself,  "  had  we  met  earlier 
— I  am  sure,  Mr.  Norman,"  she  added,  pre- 
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cipitately,  "  I  could  have  loved  you,  as  well  as 
I  have  loved him." 

Mr.  Norman  started  back ;  for  so  little  had 
he  read  her  feelings,  that  he  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  secretly  cherished  attachment  of  Rosabel 
for  Captain  Ashbrook.  "  If  it  is  so,"  he  re* 
plied,  with  much  agitation ;  "  but  I  have  no 
right  to  intrude  upon  your  confidence — at  least, 
it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  think,  that,  happen 
what  will,  you  have  already  a  friend— a  protec- 
tor, upon  whom  you  can  rely — that  will,  in- 
deed, be  a  consolation  to  me  under  any  cir- 
cumstances." 

"No," — replied  Rosabel,  after  a  pause — 
"  no — I  am  not  so  happy — I  should  not  have 
spoken  upon  this  subject  to  any  one  else ;  but  I 
wish  to  save  one  whom  I  honour  and  love,  and 
of  whose  many  kind  acts  I  am  sensible,  from 
having  your  affections  more  deeply  entangled. 
You  will  speedily  master— you  can  controul  these 
feelings,  which  I,  who  have  indulged  them  too 
long,  never  can.  I  was  attached,  Mr.  Norman, 
to  the  noblest  of  human  beings,  and  I  was 
honoured  by  his  attachment  in  return  ;  our 
VOL.  ill.  C 
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condition  in  life  was  suitable.  My  father  would 
have  given  us  his  blessing — till  my  relations 
approved — there  was  no  obstacle.  But  I  did 
him  injustice — I  rashly  believed  him  to  be  ca- 
pable of  a  great  sin. 

"  Our  short,  very  short  engagement  was 
broken  off;  and  I  think,  I  suspect,  at  least,  that 
1  was  the  chief  sufferer :  vet  I  should  have  re- 
covered  by  this  time,  to  some  degree  of  enjoy- 
ment— I  should  have  forgotten  him.  But — but 
now  I  never  can.  Too  late,  I  find  that  I  in- 
jured him  in  thought.  That  his  honour  is 
untainted  —  that  1  may  think  of  him  without 
self-reproach — that  I  may  glory  in  his  career 
without  sin — that  I  mav  cherish  his  memorv, 
living  or  dead  ;  and  so  I  ever  shall." 

u  I  guess  your  choice,  and  1  honour  it,"  said 
Kustaee,  in  a  low    tone.     "  He  is  worthy  of 

von." 

k<  Keep  my  secret,"  cried  Rosabel  ;  "  for  it 
lias  never  been  confided  to  anv  one  but  to  vou. 
I  am  sure  I  mav  trust  vou;  and  I  am  sure  vou 
will  appreciate  the  motive  of  this  confession. 
We  have  met  too  late  in  life,  though  neither  of 
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us  are  very  old.  I  can  never  alter  now ;  and  if 
I  did,  I  feel  that  I  am  bound,  in  honour,  in 
justice,  if  we  ever  meet  again — if  Captain 
Ashbrook  ever  should  return  to  his  native 
land,  unmarried,  and  should  ever  wish  to — to— 
I  am  bound  in  honour  to  repair  the  injustice 
which  I  once  did  him." 

"  I  understand,"  replied  Eustace,  mourn- 
fully; "  I  think  you  are." 

"  Be  still  my  friend,"  said  Rosabel,  affec- 
tionately, extending  her  band  to  him  ;  "  why 
should  it  not  be  so  ?  Will  you  be  absurd 
enough  to  resent,  as  an  offence,  that  which  is 
involuntary?  Why  may  not  love,  since  it  is 
so  like  friendship,  become  so  indeed  ?— Alas ! 
I  cannot  do  without  you — I  have  no  brother 
now." 

"  You  need  not  doubt  my  friendship— my 
devotion,  I  had  almost  said,"  answered  Eus- 
tace, turning  from  her  for  a  few  minutes — there 
was  a  pause.  After  which,  he  said — "  as  long 
as  I  can  be  of  use,  Rosabel,  or  can  flatter  my- 
self that  my  presence  can  afford  you  comfort,  I 

c  2 
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may,  1  hope,  be  permitted   to   stay ;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  best,  for  myself,  to  go  away/" 

They    wen*    interrupted,    and   Lady   Anna 
Norman  entered  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Oh,  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short ; 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  were  too  long, 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour.** 

Hbnbt  IV. — Shakspeakk. 

Hubert,  it  was  discovered,  had  eloped  with 
the  wife  of  a  brother  officer ;  and,  infatuated 
by  this  unfortunate  attachment,  had  left  his 
quarters  without  leave  ;  and,  under  circum- 
stances so  disgraceful,  little  mercy  could  be 
expected. 

He  was  living  in  seclusion,  with  this  lady,  at 
Tonbridge;  where  his  father,  after  great  la- 
bour, and  a  journey  of  much  circumlocution, 
had  traced  them.  All  that  Sir  John  now  hoped, 
was,  for  the  sake  of  the  lady's  family  and  his 
own,  to  save  a  public  exposure,  and  to  effect  an 
immediate  separation  between  Mrs.  Tracy  and 
his  son ;  and,  fortunately,  he  had  still  influence 
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enough  with  Hubert,  the  influence  of  fear,  to 
succeed  in  this  respect. 

After  a  heart-rending  interview  with  Hubert, 
an  interview  which  Sir  John  declared  should 
be  the  last  which  should  ever  take  place  between 
them,  the  harassed  father  returned  to  London, 
deposited  Mrs.  Tracy  in  the  house  of  a  friend  of 
her  father's,  to  whom  he  left  the  management 
of  her  part  of  the  unhappy  business,  and  re- 
turned, heart-sick  and  ill,  to  his  own  house. 

Rosabel  was  seated  in  her  lonelv  drawing:- 
room.  Twilight,  which  in  London  is  melan- 
choly, without  being  serene,  had  rendered  her 
more  than  usually  dejected ;  she  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room,  recalling,  in  sad  rumi- 
nation, the  past,  not  daring  to  think  of  the 
future  ;  when  her  father  slowly  entered  the 
apartment. 

Sir  John's  griefs  seemed  already  to  have 
eaten  into  his  secret  soul,  and  consumed  his 
bodily  strength.  Rosabel  felt  how  little  she 
could  do  to  comfort  him  ;  except  by  silent  acts 
of  tenderness— nothing.      Partly  from  a  mis- 
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taken  kindness  to  herself,  but  chiefly  from  na- 
tural reserve,  which  sympathy  could  not  effec- 
tually thaw,  he  now,  when  he  should  have 
expanded  in  love  and  confidence  to  the  only 
cherished  being  left  him,  locked  up  the  tor- 
tures of  his  bosom  more  closely  even  than  was 
his  custom  on  less  momentous  occasions. 

Rosabel,  by  timid,  yet  persevering  enquiries, 
drew  forth  from  her  father  some  particulars 
of  his  journey ;  but  she  dared  not  mention  that 
which  was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts  —  she 
might  not  ask  what  had  become  of  her  ill-fated 
brother  —  where  he  was  —  whether  bis  rank 
could  be  restored  to  him — whether  he  felt  for 
his  delinquencies  any  sufficient  degree  of  com- 
punction. 

The  distressing  details  of  the  case  were, 
however,  sufficiently  brought  forward  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  Hubert  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  commission,  fortunate  in  not  being 
brought  publicly  to  account  for  his  conduct ; 
which,  independent  of  bis  being  absent  without 
leave,  was  so  reprehensible  in  point  of  daily 
regularity,  that  his  colonel  could  not,  he  de- 
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dared,  conscientiously  overlook  his  la>t  brearh 
of  discipline.  The  blow  fell  heavily  on  Sir 
John  ;  but  no  distress  of  mind  could  equal  that 
which  he  had  experienced  at  the  first  disclo- 
sure of  his  son's  profligacy  and  imprudence. 

Day  by  day  the  unhappy  father  declined. 
Hubert  was  sent  to  visit  some  relations  of  hi- 
mother's,  in  Devonshire.  Rosabel  and  her 
father,  alone,  of  all  their  numerous  family,  were 
left  together. 

Their  evenings  were  frequently  varied  by 
Ladv  Anna's  calm  and  sensible  conversation, 
and  bv  the  societv  of  Mr.  Norman. 

Rosabel  saw,  with  satisfaction,  that  Eustace 
had  cea<ed  to  pay  her  those  attentions  which 
he  now  knew  would  be  disagreeable  to  her. 
A  respectful  yet  cordial  friendship  seemed  on 
his  part  to  be  substituted  for  those  warmer  sen- 
timents which  he  had  formerly  betrayed  ;  a 
friendship  which  was  almost  necessary  to  Ro- 
sabel ;  for  Mr.  Norman,  of  all  her  acquaint- 
ance, seemed  to  be  most  agreeable  to  her 
father.  Sir  John  began  to  esteem  him  highly; 
and,  evidently,  took  much   pleasure   in    easy. 
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but  not  trifling,  discourse,  both  with  him  and 
Lady  Anna. 

One  morning,  when  Rosabel  walked  from 
Spring  Gardens  to  Berkeley  Square,  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Lady  Anna,  she  was  greeted  by  the 
unexpected  sight  of  Lady  Lovaine's  carriage  at 
the  door.  Her  ladyship's  voice  was  soon  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  Rosabel  as  she  drew  near  the 
drawing-room. 

"  He'll  be  cut  to  pieces ;  there's  not  the 
least  doubt  of  it — scalped  by  those  savages,  or 
hung  up  as  a  spy  by  that  firebrand,  that  rebel, 
Washington,  like  Major  Andr6 — " 

"  Who  was  shot,"  interposed  Mr.  Norman, 
tranquilly. 

"  Shot ;  was  he  ? — well,  be  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  which  was  quite  the  same  thing. 
My  lord's  quite  ill  about  it ;  for  we  all  liked 
Ashbrook,  though  he  is  self-willed,  proud,  close, 
and  irritable  to  a  degree.  —  Miss  Fortescue, 
pray,  have  you  heard  ? —  Captain  Ashbrook's 
regiment  is  all  cut  and  slashed  to  pieces !" 

"  Not  all,"  said  Eutttace,  shocked  at  the  ef- 
fect which  these  word?  produced ;  "  only — " 
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"  Onlv  some  twenty  officers  or  so,"  cried 
Lady  Lovaine,  angrily,  "  the  rest  all  maimed  ; 
with  their  eves  and  brains  blown  out  !"  she 
added,  looking  with  a  wrathful  countenance 
upon  Rosabel.  My  Lady  Anna,  I  should  have 
been  mightily  obliged  to  you,  or  Miss  Fortes- 
cue,  or  any  one,  for  I'm  not  particular,  to  have 
married  Ash  brook  ;  and  I  really  can't  help 
thinking  it  hard  and  strange,  that,  among  all  my 
acquaintance,  not  one  could  be  found  to  keep 
him  at  home ;  and  that  I  must  live  to  seeMed- 
licote  go  to  Francis  Ashbrook  in  my  old  age. 
My  lord's  better  off,  for  he's  sure  to  be  gone 
long  before — " 

fci  The  only  plan  will  be,"  said  Lady  Anna, 
u  when  Captain  Ashbrook  does  come  home,  to 
secure  him  then  :  I  am  quite  willing  to  be  put 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  such  a  hand — so 
brave  and  loval.  Are  not  von  too,  Rosabel  ? 
I  fear  we  shall  be  rivals." 

"He  will  never  come  home — never!"  said 
Lady  Lovaine.  "  Miss  Fortescue,  I  hope  I 
see  you  in  good  health,  and  that  you  find 
London    as   agreeable   a    residence   as    Hales 
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Hall,  or  Ashbrook,  or  Medlicote,  would  have 
been?" 

Her  Ladyship  could  speak  sneeringly  when 
she  was  thwarted ;  and  she  felt  a  real 
affection  and  pride  in  Captain  Ashbrook ; 
which,  as  no  feminine  qualities  could  sit  grace- 
fully upon  her,  was  now  mixed  up  with  a  cer- 
tain bitterness  to  Rosabel. 

"  Tell  me  what  he  is  like  ?"  cried  Lady 
Anna :  "  is  he  like  Francis  ? — is  he  handsome  ? 
— I  never  saw  him  but  once,  at  the  Bath,  and 
that  was  years  ago." 

"  Oh,  he's  well  enough,"  answered  Lady 
Lovaine,  snappishly — "  ask  Miss  Fortescue. — 
Pray,  Mr.  Norman,  have  you  seen  this  new 
yellow  powder,  made  of  turmeric  ? — the  ladies 
looking  all  like  wall-flowers  in  it,  I  am  told. — 
I  am  sick  of  the  subject — tired  of  talking  of 
Ashbrook  and  his  follies— and  other  peoples' 
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follies,"  she  added,  turning  from  Mr.  Norman 
fo  Lady  Anna. 

"  That  is  Francis,"  said  Lady  Anna,  as  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  street  door. 

"  Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,"   cried    Lady 
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Lovaine,  "  don't  say  a  word  of  your  or  my 
opinion  of  the  gazette  of  the  day  ;  it  will  make 
him  so  happy,  and  I  ahhor  him." 

"  You  are  not  singular,7'  thought  Rosabel, 
"  in  that  respect." 

Mr.  Ashbrook  entered,  bowing  with  profound 
respect  and  gravity  to  Lady  Lovaine  ;  between 
whom  and  himself  there  had  been  a  feud  of 
>ome  years'  standi  112:. 

"  (Mood  morrow,  Mr.  Ashbrook. — Mv  lord's 
prodigiously  well  just  now,  Lady  Anna—  has 
taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  we  are  onlv 
going  to  Brighthelmstone  for  our  diversion — 
we  are  both  vastly  fond  of  the  sea." 

"  What  a  gratifying  account,"  Mr.  Ash- 
brook began,  with  great  obsequiousness  of 
manner. 

Lady  Lovaine  bowed  distantly.  "  It  is  grati- 
fying to  us  to  hear,  Mr.  Norman,  that  Captain 
Ashbrook  has  his  majority  :  he  will  bring  a  vast 
deal  of  honour  back  to  add  to  the  family  here- 
ditary honours.  It  is  not  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion which  will  keep  up  a  name — balls  and 
strawberry  leaves  will  not  do  everv  thing." 
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"  A  good  deal,  to  my  mind/'  said  Mr.  Ash- 
brook,  deferentially. 

"  You — you  think  so  ?"  answered  Lady  Lo- 
vaine,  with  contempt  depicted  on  her  counte- 
nance. "  It  is  remarkably  generous,  indeed, 
in  you,  to  uphold  the  peerage,  seeing  that  it  is 
little  likely  that  you  will  ever  bring  your  ho- 
nours to  grace  it.  My  lord's  an  excellent 
life,  Mr.  Norman ;  and  there  is  one  comfort 
with  him  at  the  coast — he  makes  no  excep- 
tions to  sea-water." 

"  My  best  wishes  of  duty  and  respect 
attend  his  lordship,*'  said  Mr.  Ashbrook, 
bowing,  as  her  ladyship  made  her  way  to  the 
door. 

"  You  are  vastly  civil,  Mr.  Ashbrook ;  I  will 
present  your  best  wishes  to  my  lord,  and  hope 
he  may  be  allowed  to  return  them  in  kind : 
your  duty — which  is  (excuse  roe)  like  a  fiction 
in  law — I  will  also  present,  and  will  not  trouble 
you  to  present  either  your  wishes  or  your 
duty  in  person."  She  made  her  exit,  and  left 
all  the  party,  except  Rosabel,  disposed  to  be 
merry  at  her  expense. 
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"  What  is  the  news  about  Ashbrook,  to 
whirl)  her  ladyship  refers?"  enquired  Mr. 
Ashbrook. 

"  Oh,"  said  Lady  Anna,  "  there  has  been 
some  talk  of  an  engagement ;  but  Captain  Ash- 
brook, like  the  rest  of  the  world,  must  take  his 
chance,  you  know.  Rosabel,  dear,  what  ails 
you  ?  Come,  I  have  much  to  talk  to  vou 
about.  To-morrow  I  set  out  for  the  country, 
where  I  should  be  indeed  delighted  if  vou 
would  join  me." 

Spring,  joyous  spring,  was,  this  year,  to 
Sir  John  and  Rosabel,  a  long,  and  wearying, 
and  grievous  season.  Thev  had  never  before 
pas<ed  the  warm  tine  days  in  London,  where 
the  spirit,  longing  to  be  free,  among  groves,  or 
in  the  fields,  frets  and  fevers  the  bod  v.  Rosa- 
bel  spent  her  mornings  in  lassitude,  and,  by 
degrees,  all  the  little  sources  of  variety  to  her 
existence,  one  by  one,  dropped  otT.  Lady 
Anna  rejoined  her  father  at  his  countrv  seat  ; 
Mr.  Ashbrook  had  long  absented  himself  from 
the  house — of  him  thev  only  heard  occasion- 
ally.     Mr.  Warburton    was    enjoying    himself 
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still,  as  a  bachelor,  at  Cheltenham  ;  Eustace 
lingered,  long  after  the  usual  period  of  his  re- 
maining in  London,  and  sometimes,  but  not 
frequently,  surprised  Rosabel  in  her  solitude : 
but,  at  last,  he  too  disappeared,  with  an  assur- 
ance, however,  of  a  speedy  return. 

Sir  John  bad  been  frequently  recommended 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  change  of  scene ;  but  this, 
without  assigning  any  reason  to  Rosabel,  he 
incessantly  negatived.  She  guessed  the  cause 
of  his  refusal — it  would  be  expected,  if  he  left 
London  on  the  plea  of  health,  that  he  should 
visit  his  eldest  daughter ;  and  Rosabel  rightly 
conjectured  that  her  father  could  not  brook  re- 
turning to  his  native  county  as  a  visitor  merely, 
nor,  perhaps,  as  a  visitor  to  one  so  little  able  to 
soothe,  by  address,  or  by  sympathy,  his  by-gone 
mortifications,  as  Mr.  Spooner.  "  We  may 
well,"  thought  Rosabel,  "  avoid  Shropshire ; 
Philip  abroad,  unable,  from  his  difficulties,  to 
return  home — our  home  shut  up — and  Hubert 
disgraced." 

May,  June,  July,  passed  away,  without  any 
incident  to  vary  the  monotony  of  Rosabel's  life, 
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or  to  improve  Sir  John's  mental,  and  bodily, 
and  temporal  condition.  August  came — Rosa- 
bel, strange  to  say,  found  it  a  relief  that  the  days 
were  shortened.  Sir  John  was  not  able  to  en- 
counter the  evening  air,  and  frequently  dozed 
in  the  evening,  or  betook  himself  to  a  news- 
paper. Rosabel,  often,  in  her  heart,  blessed 
those  two  friends,  who  had,  of  late,  taught  her 
to  value  and  enjoy  reading.  But  reading  will 
not  always  raise  the  spirits,  nor  even  divert  the 
thoughts;  and,  especially,  books  of  improve- 
ment require  the  stimulus  of  society  to  keep  up 
the  incentive  to  self-culture,  which,  except  in 
minds  early  well  exercised,  seems  to  have  its 
chief  object  in  the  approbation  of  others.  It 
was  too  hot  to  walk  in  the  dav — it  was  too 
damp,  Sir  John  thought,  to  go  out  in  the  even- 
ing. Rosabel  watered  green  boxes  full  of 
mignionette  at  the  drawing-room  window, 
picked  off  the  smoky  dead  leaves  of  a  few 
geraniums,  and  when  she  had  nothing  more  to 
do  which  reminded  her  of  the  country,  was 
forced,  to  catch  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  to  betake 
herself  to  her  bed-room  window,  to  gaze,  from 
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her  attic,  upon  opposite  attics,  or  to  count  the 
chimney  tops,  or  to  watch  the  lighting  of  the 
lamps,  until  the  deep  tones  of  some  neighbour- 
ing church,  or  the  waitings  of  -some  dolorous 
street-organ,  plunged  her  into  melancholy; 
and  she  sat,  until  the  moon-beams,  superseding 
the  lamps,  gleamed  into  her  chamber,  and 
made  ber  feel  how  late  it  was. 

There  was  no  intimation  of  the  likelihood  of 
Captain  Ashbrook's  return ;  war  still  cast  its 
blight  over  the  New  and  Old  World :  Rosabel 
had  no  opportunity  of  ever  hearing  any  details 
connected  with  one  whose  return  seemed  now 
the  event  which  would  decide  her  happiness  or 
misery  for  life. 

September  came,  with  its  harvest  moon,  and 
the  town  was  still  more  deserted.  Sir  John, 
at  last,  weary  of  himself  and  of  London,  pro- 
posed a  short  excursion  into  the  country,  and 
Rosabel  joyfully  seconded  his  wishes.  The 
day  was  fixed,  the  carriage  which,  from  motives 
of  economy,  bad  been  long  disused,  was  now 
sent  for,  and  all  the  packing-up  completed, 
chiefly  by  Rosabel  herself— too  happy  to  be 
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thus  employed — and,   of  late,  from    necessity, 
become  useful    in  common  matters ;    but,   on 
the  appointed  morning,  elate  with  expectation, 
and  early   astir,    she    was    summoned   to    Sir 
John's  room.     lie  was  sitting  in  an  easy  chair 
when  she  entered,  and  evidently  in  pain.     Ro- 
sabel was  struck  dumb  when  she  looked  at  him  : 
it  was  obvious  that  some  active  disease  had  at- 
tacked her  father.     It  was  now   that    the  first 
notion  of  danger  had  occurred  to  her — and  the 
first  idea  of  danger  to  a  beloved  object   i>,  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  illness,  the   most  diffi- 
cult to  be  borne.     As  a  fatal  disease  proceeds, 
we   become    accustomed    to    all    its   mournful 
changes,  and  threatening  apprehensions: — we 
waive  the  future   altogether — we  look    but  to 
present  relief:  the  cares  which  soothe  the  pa- 
tient are  a  solace  and   an  occupation  to  us.     It 
is  when  first  we  see  the  quicksand  on  which  our 
hopes  must   perish,  that   all    our   fortitude    is 
required. 

Rosabel  shed  no  tear,  nor  uttered  any  excla- 
mation of  dismav :  her  character  rose  with  the 
exigencies   of  the    time.     After    a    moment's 
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pause,  she  went  up  to  ber  father,  and,  knowing 
bow  much  of  revival  depends  upon  hope,  she 
even  smiled,  or  tried  to  smile,  as  she  bent  down 
by  him,  and  kissed  tbe  hand,  already  wasted, 
alas!  by  latent  disease.     Sir  John,  for  the  first 
and  last  time,  in  Rosabel's  presence,  gave  way 
to  the  weakness  of  tears.    He  knew,  or  thought 
be  knew,  his  own  destiny — an  instinctive  con- 
sciousness of  irremediable  disease  told  him  that 
he  and  Rosabel  must  part.     She  bad  now  been, 
for  more  than  a  year,  bis  chief,  and  almost  sole, 
companion,  pining  not  for  any  change  which 
could  take  her  from   him.     She  had  silently 
wound  herself  round  his  heart,  by  every  gentle, 
filial  office,  every  effort  to  avert  objects  of  pain, 
and  to  present  images  of  cheerfulness,  which, 
with  her  limited  means,  she  could  exert  Since 
his  health  bad  become  impaired,  for  months, 
how  undeviating,  how  tender,  had  been   her 
cares,  not  proffered  as  duties,  but  as  the  result 
of  a  devotion  too  deep  for  words  to  express. 
But  they  must  part— the  father  must  leave  his 
child — and  to  what?  Who  was  there  to  cherish 
ber,  as  be  had  done  ?  How  was  she  to  be  placed 
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beyond  dependance — even  beyond  insult  ?  He 
knew  now,  to  the  full,  her  kind  heart ;  but 
there  were  few  others  who  did  appreciate  it : 
she,  of  all  her  relations,  had  only  him,  who, 
perhaps,  loved  her  as  she  merited. 

Rosabel  read  his  thoughts;  she  saw  that  her 
father's  fortitude  was  shaken:  but  he  had  a 
brave  heart,  a  spotless  conscience — and  the 
weakness  passed  away.  With  an  effort,  Sir 
John  repressed  what  he  deemed  an  unworthy 
indulgence;  and  through  weeks,  nay,  months,  of 
suffering,  slow  consuming  disease,  hard  enough 
to  witness,  harder  to  bear,  the  weakness  never 
again,  to  all  appearance,  returned. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  There's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  me  joy : 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man." 

King  John. 

And  now,  Sir  John  Fortescue's  case  being 
pronounced  dangerous,  though  not  one  of 
immediate  danger,  relations  and  friends  flocked 
around  him,  to  pay  him  the  hurried  tribute  of 
attention,  which  in  some  cases  had  been  of  late 
remitted.  Mr.  Spooner  and  Charlotte  hastened 
to  town ;  but  their  feelings  were  too  acute  to  re* 
main  long.  The  sight  of  her  father  made  Mrs. 
Spooner  nervous ;  and  Mr.  Spooner  could  not 
be  away  from  home  in  the  shooting  season. 
Mrs.  Spooner,  for  the  sake  of  her  family,  felt  it 
a  duty  to  take  care  of  herself— her  family  com* 
prising  her  husband,  herself,  and  her  children. 
She  envied  her  sister  Rosa  the  power  she  had 
of  doing  so  much :  but  Rosa  bad  always  been 
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so  strong.  It  was  so  dreadful  to  think  how  long 
Sir  John  might  continue  in  this  state ;  so,  after 
a  time,  she  found  it  a  duty  to  go  home. 

Then  came  Mrs.  Waldegrave  and  Aunt 
Alice,  officious  and  dictatorial  as  ever :  but  the 
sight  of  their  thin  repulsive  faces  and  grey  eyes 
fixed  upon  him,  was  anything  but  soothing  or 
cheering  to  the  poor  invalid.  Both  of  these 
ladies  were  what  thev  termed  extremely  at- 
tached  to  their  brother :  that  is  to  sav,  thev 
could  croak  for  hours  together  over  his  com- 
plaints and  misfortunes  when  they  were  absent 
from  him ;  and,  in  his  presence,  they  thought  it 
etiquette  to  look  as  disconsolate  as  possible — to 
administer  his  medicines  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  it  is  of  no  use" — 
and  to  bemoan  poor  dear  Sir  John's  not  being 
allowed  to  eat  or  drink ;  kept  so  very  low  ;  none 
of  the  Fortescues  could  stand  that!  and  then  thev 
had  a  heap  of  old-fashioned,  narrow  prejudices, 
which  furnished  a  perpetual  series  of  regrets 
and  condolences.  Airs.  Waldegrave  standing  fast 
to  what  she  called  her  "  experience :" — "my 
experience  of    this  —  my  experience  of  that. 
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My  lady  this — her  similar  case  ;  and  ray  lord 
that — precisely  a  similar  case  ;  and  when  poor 
dear  Mr.  Waldegrave  was  ill,  be  was  ordered 
this,  and  I  insisted  upon  that ;"  until  the  clear- 
sighted  physician  in  attendance — more  clear- 
sighted than  courteous — lost  all  patience,  not 
only  with  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  but  at  the  very 
mention  of  the  dear,  departed,  harmless  Mr. 
Waldegrave  himself. 

Anon,  it  was  rumoured,  and  Rosabel  heard 
it  with  a  beating  heart,  that  Lady  Lovaine  was 
returned  to  town.  Sir  John  expressly  entreated 
not  to  see  her;  so,  with  some  difficulty,  she  was 
kept  from  forcing  her  way  into  the  sick  man's 
chamber.  Rosabel,  upon  hearing  her  ladyship 
one  day  announced,  went  down  stairs,  by  ber 
father's  desire,  to  see  and  to  apologise,  Ac.  Ac. 

Lady  Lovaine,  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  and  Aunt 
Alice  were  standing  in  a  little  group ;  the  un- 
happy physician  in  the  centre.  He  was  turning 
from  one  to  the  other,  encountering  a  set  of 
interrogatories,  which  it  was  evident  he  could 
with  difficulty  answer  with  temper.     He  bit  his 
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lip,  hen-pecked  as  he  was;  but  his  countenance 
brightened  as  Rosabel  approached. 

"  Do  vou  know  anything  of  valerian  in  vour 
practice  of  this  disease  ?"  Lady  Lovaine  was 
screaming,  in  an  authoritative  tone. 

"  No,  madam." 

"  Hum  !  you  don't  think  it  would  be 
useful  ?" 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  Have  you  any  opinion  of  musk  —  in  the 
last  extremity  ?" 

"  Not  in  this  case/' 

"  Hum  ! — quite  puzzled — my  notions  of  the 
disease  seem  to  be  at  a  stand." 

"  Glad  of  it,"  thought  the  physician,  in  hopes 
of  walking  off. 

"  Rosabel,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  your 
father  was  ill — I  wish  I  had  heard  of  it  sooner," 
cried  Lady  Lovaine,  as  if  the  whole  burthen  of 
the  unfortunate  case  rested  on  her  shoulders  ; 
"  but  you  look  as  ill  as  any  one  can  do,  your- 
self, now — bless  me !  what  an  alteration." 

"  We  are  none  of  us  strong,   on  the  For- 
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tescue  side,"  observed  Mrs.  Waldegrave  ; 
"  Doctor,  what  do  you  think  of  the  family  con- 
stitution ?" 

"  It  is  like  most  other  constitutions,"  replied 
the  Doctor,  irreverently. 

"  No  peculiarities  in  the  family  at  all  ?" 
asked  Aunt  Alice ;  who  never  had  sense  to 
know  when  to  hold  her  tongue. 

"  No ;  no  constitutional  peculiarities,"  an- 
swered the  doctor,  hurrying  away,  and  with  an 
emphasis  upon  the  adjective. 

"  Dr.  Doughty,"  cried  Lady  Lovaine,  hurry- 
ing after  him,  "  what  do  you  think,  by  way  of 
diet,  of  a  knuckle  of  veal  stewed  down?" 

"  He  may  as  well  eat  a  piece  of  glove  leather, 
my  lady,"  replied  the  Doctor,  with  bis  foot  on 
the  first  stair. 

"  I  have  beard  say,  that  calves'  feet,  boiled 
down  to  a  rag,'' — interposed  Mrs.  Waldegrave. 

"  Boil  them  down  to  what  you  please," 
muttered  the  Doctor,  as  be  jumped  into  bis 
carriage. 

He  left  the  ladies  all  aghast,  with  respect  to 
diet  and  nourishment;  and  Lady  Lovaine  hinted 
VOL.  III.  D 


that  sAe  could  not  give  the  casting  vote  without 
-ecing  the  invalid. 

■■  How  is  my  lord  ?"  asked  Rosabel,  when  a 
pause  at  last  took  place  in  the  business  of  the 
council. 

"  My  dear,  yon  speak  as  if  yon  thought  he 
was  dying;  but  no  such  thing — that  would  be 
too  good  a  business  for  Ashbrook,  and  I  think 
my  lord  will  survive  him  yet." 

Rosabel  was  silent.  The  turning  of  a  straw, 
the  waving  of  a  feather,  would,  as  the  saying 
is,  overcome  her  now  — her  spirits   were    so 


"  Von  are  thin  ;  take,  at  luncheon  time,  a 
glass  of  port  wine,  with  salt  in  it." 

"  Thank  you  ;  I  will— without  the  salt :  but, 
dear  Lady  Lovaino,  what  does  Dr.  Doughty 
really  think  of  papa?  Mas  he  the  same  bail 
opinion  of  his  ease  as  ever?  Has  he  said  so 
to  >/ou  /  Do  you  think  another  consultation 
would  — could — be  of  any  use  ? 

Lady  Lovainc's  hard  countenance  softened, 
as  she  heard  these  earnest,  but  hopeless  inter- 
rogatories, and  saw  the  heartfelt  anxiety  of  the 
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speaker ;  but  the  love  of  management — ber 
ruling  passion — made  the  griefs  of  others  less 
unpleasant  to  her  than  they  would  have  been 
to  a  less  active-minded  person.  She  considered 
the  house  of  mourning  to  be  her  proper  ele- 
ment. After  a  long  tissue  of  recommendations, 
prescriptions  haphazard,  and  chance-medley  ad- 
vice, she  took  her  leave ;  promising  to  be  very 
frequent  in  her  visits,  and  leaving  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave  and  Aunt  Alice  in  ecstacies  with  her 
kindness,  ber  feeling,  her  wonderful  knowledge 
of  medicine,  ber  interest  in  the  family — then, 
her  own  fine  constitution  so  well  preserved, 
and  my  lord  such  a  wonder,  after  years  of  such 
poor  health ;  and  so  they  went  on,  until  Rosa- 
bel, who  had  come  down  stairs  with  the  heart- 
ache, went  up  with  the  headache  also. 

A  few  days  more,  and  Mr.  Lermont  arrived, 
to  see,  and  to  plague  bis  old  friend,  and  his  old 
friend's  daughter.  He  was,  at  first,  much  cast 
down  at  the  change  in  Sir  John ;  but,  ever 
sanguine,  his  spirits  revived,  especially  on  find- 
ing that  Hubert  had  lost  his  commission.  It 
would  now  be  his  business  to  get  another  for 
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lii in  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  old  man  set  about 
it  with  all  the  zeal,  and  all  the  indiscretion  too, 
of  vouth.  He  was  trotting  otT  everv  dav  to 
the  Horse  Guards,  worrying  the  commander  in 
chief's  secretary's  secretarv,  or  chasing  one 
«reat  man,  or  petitioning  another;  and  then 
he  had  private  appointments  and  mysteriou> 
messages,  of  which  Rosabel  could  not  divine 
the  reason.  The  house  was  besieged  Im- 
porters and  footmen  bringing  answers  to  his 
several  applications;  whilst  the  good  old  gentle- 
man himself  was  eternally  in  and  out :  un- 
settled  himself,  and  allowing  no  one  else  to  be 
settled. 

Thus  matters  went  on,  until  Lady  Anna  re- 
turned  to  London,  and,  with  her,  Eustace  and 
Francis  Ashbrook.  By  this  time,  Sir  John  hail 
made  those  arrangements  of  which  his  linger- 
ing illness  had  given  him,  to  all  appearance, 
warning  to  prepare.  He  had  completed  all  his 
worldlv  arrangements;  and,  as  Rosabel  trusted, 
he  had  now  only  to  rest  upon  those  hopes  which 
the  world  cannot  give.  Still,  upon  religious 
subjects   he   had  never  spoken.     His  habitual 
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reserve  clung  to  him  even  upon  this  point. 
He  had  always  in  the  observances  of  religion 
been  exact,  and  he  still  was  exact.  It  was  true, 
be  devolved  upon  Rosabel  the  delivery  of  the 
simple  but  solemn  family  prayer,  which  was 
now  read  in  his  chamber;  but,  in  most  other 
respects,  be  kept  up,  at  least,  the  shadow  of  his 
usual  habits ;  read  grave  books,  and  news- 
papers, dictated  letters,  and  admitted,  at  times, 
the  visits  of  friends. 

Thus  Sir  John  wore  away.  His  figure  lost 
daily  more  of  its  characteristics  of  strength  ; 
and  daily  he  seemed  to  sink  in  heighth.  Yet, 
at  times,  Nature  appeared  to  rally  to  that  degree 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  hope  should 
not  revive.  But  the  work  of  decay  was  going 
on  within.  His  friends  gave  him  up;  yet  it 
was  not  by  the  workings  of  an  insidious  dis- 
ease that  Sir  John  was  destined,  by  an  inscru- 
table decree,  to  render  up  a  life  which  had 
become  a  burden  to  him.  The  evils  mosl 
dreaded  for  him,  he  escaped — such  is  the  finite 
and  erring  nature  of  all  human  expectations ! 

There  were  few  persons  whose  society  Sir 
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John  still  so  much  liked  as  he  did  that  of  Lady 
Anna  and  Mr.  Xorman.  Eustace  was  often 
admitted  in  the  evening,  when  Sir  John  was 
better,  and  staid  frequently  until  the  evening 
devotions  were  over.  Eustace  had  acted  to 
Rosabel's  bidding — he  had  dropped  the  lover, 
but  continued  to  be  the  friend. — Bv  no  obtru- 
sive  tenderness  was  she  led  to  refrain  from 
giving  him  the  confidence  of  friendship ;  what- 
ever he  felt,  he  kept  his  feelings  to  himself.  It 
was  impossible  but  that  she  should  see,  having 
once  had  it  hinted  to  her,  how  completely  she 
occupied-  his  attention,  how  devoted  he  was  to 
her  welfare,  how  painfully  interested  in  all  her 
tumbles.  But  this  was  all  ;  and  Rosal.el, 
gratefully,  and  without  disingenuousness,  ac- 
cepted the  daily,  hourly  services  of  kindness, 
from  Eustace,  as  from  Lady  Anna,  and  felt 
the  full  value,  the  unspeakable  solace  of  such 
friendship. 

One  evening  she  had  left  Sir  John  and  Eus- 
tace together  for  a  time,  and  had  seated  herself 
to  write  a  letter  in  the  drawing-room.  Pre- 
sently she  was  interrupted,  by  Mr.  Lermonf s 
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very  abrupt  entrance.  This,  and  the  manner 
of  it,  were  so  common,  that  she  scarcely  raised 
her  head.  She  looked  up,  however,  on  per- 
ceiving that  Mr.  Lermont  was  unusually  rest- 
less, even  perturbed.  This  was  saying  much, 
for  be  was  one  of  those  men  who  could  never 
be  quiet. 

"  Miss  Rosa,  dear,"  he  began,  after  a  short 
standing  reverie,  which  was  quite  a  relief  to 
Rosabel's  ears — "Miss  Rosabel." 
"  Well,  Sir  ?" 

u  You  will  lose  your  brother !" 
"  My  brother — what  brother  ? 
f  #c  Your  brother  Hubert,"  and  the  old  man 

covered  his  face  with  his  handkerchief. 

"  Where  is  he,  sir  ?"  cried  Rosabel,  rushing 
up  to  bim.    Mr.  Lermont,  Mr.  Lermont,  I  say, 
*  tell  me  all — perhaps  he  is  dead — perhaps  he  i* 

■  in  prison." 

"  In  prison — oh,  dear  Rosa, — no,  never, 

whilst  I  have  a  guinea  to  spare,  poor  boy  ;  but 

'  I  was  in  hopes  it  would  all  blow  over,  and  bo 

t  would  get  well,  without  troubling  you  about  it ; 

r  but  that  cannot  be*    He  has  been  about  London 
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all  the  time,  and  1  have  known  of  it.  Manv  a 
time?  has  lie  walked  with  me  to  the  door,  and 
heard  the  last  news  of  Sir  John,  of  nights — 
he's  not  a  had-hearted  lad,  that,  neither" — and 
the  poor  old  gentleman  walked  ahout  the  room 
fairly  sobbing. 

"  Ah,  poor  Hubert  !"  said  Rosabel—"  poor 
Hubert! — He  has  much  of  this  to  answer  for. 
Mv  father  has  never  been  well  since — but,  no 
matter — he  will  be  happy  soon  !"  she  added, 
clasping  her  hands  and  looking  up.  "  It  is  for 
Hubert  to  lead  a  life  of  humiliation  and  of  re- 
pentance. Poor  Hubert,  he  has  no  sister  to 
<oothe  his  pains,"  she  added,  thoughtfully,  after 
a  pause  of  deep  emotion.  "  I  can  go  to  him, 
can  I  not,  sir  ? — or,  at  least,  I  must,  I  will,'" — 
she  continued,  with  somewhat  of  her  wonted 
impetuosity. 

Yet  she  had,  at  first,  heard  the  news  of 
Hubert's  illness  with  calmness;  for,  after  her 
father's  hopeless  state  had  been  fully  revealed 
to  her,  the  worst  that  grief  could  do  was  over — 
all  else  seemed  light  to  her. 

"  You  can  go  to  him  surely,  surely,"  replied 
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Mr.  Lermont ;  always  ready  to  urge  on  actions 
of  benevolence  and  imprudence ;  "  though  he's 
only  in  poor  lodgings,  not  so  very  far  from 
hence  neither.  But  what  will  Sir  John  eay  to 
it?  He  has  forbidden  you  to  mention  Hubert's 
name — will  you  dare  do  it  ?" 

"Alas!  I  know  not  what  to  do;  but  surely, 
if  ever  it  be  right  to  act  from  feeling,  it  is  so 
in  points  such  as  these.  Excuse  me,  sir,  my 
head  seems  d'zzy,  confused  j  I  must  seem  the 
most  ungrateful  wretch  in  the  world,  never  to 
thank  yon  for  all  your  kindness. — What  should 
we  be  without  friends  ? — and  who  has  so  much 
reason  as  I  to  be  grateful — I  who  have  done  eo 
little  to  deserve  kindness  ?" 

"  What  is  my  brother's  complaint,  sir  ?"  she 
added,  after  a  pause,  in  which  she  appeared  to 
gain  resolution  to  enquire  into  (Ik*  detain)  of 
this  fresh  affliction ;  for  she  was  overpowered 
by  successive  and  complicated  troubles.  "  I 
hope,  I  trust,  his  days  may  yet  be  spared  ;  but. 
if  not, — that  my  father  may  go  first." 

"  He  was  better,"  said  Mr.  Lermont,  "  till 
d3 
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w-U-rdav.  The  disorder,  which,  tl.ev  sav,  is  a 
one-and-twentv-dav  fever,  was  reduced  :  but 
that  unthinking  voung  scape-grace,  Mr.  Francis 
A-hbrook,  sat  talking  bv  the  hour  at  his  bed- 
-ide.  and  the  delirium,  the  heat  and  thirst,  and 
•  juick,  hard  pulse — in  short,  every  bad  symp- 
tom, returned." 

Rosabel  considered  for  a  moment. 

••  Surely,"  said  Mr.  Lermont,  with  his  usual 
kind-hearted  indiscretion,  "  it  were  best  that 
hi-  father  should  know  it,  and  that  they  met 
once  again.*' 

"  Xo!"  replied  Rosabel,  firmly.  "Such  meet- 
ing would  terminate  onlv  one  wav.in  mv  father's 
immediate  death,  I  am  persuaded.  This  time. 
his  will  shall   be  mv  sole  guide.     He  has  for- 

ft  w 

bidden  me  to  mention  Hubert's  name  to  him. 
I  will  obev  that  command  rigidlv." 

ft  -w  * 

On  the  m<  rrow  she  visited  her  brother. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  For,  hapless,  most  of  human  kind  is  be 
Who,  all  unpitied,  must  his  sorrows  bear ; 
Whose  sighs  ne'er  reach  the  ear  of  sympathy, 
But  wasted  are  upon  the  senseless  air : 
No  friend  to  mitigate  his  wretched  fare, 
Like  dew  of  heaven  upon  the  drooping  flower, 
To  raise  his  head ;  his  lonely  hours  to  share  ; 
The  balm  of  comfort  in  his  bosom  pour, 
And  lift  his  beamless  eye  to  Hope's  fair  promised  hour.*' 

M.S.  Poem, 

Hubert's  disorder  was  an  inflammatory  fever, 
which,  at  the  period  of  Rosabel's  first  visit  to 
him,  had  subsided  into  the  low  state.  It  had 
been  occasioned  chiefly  by  his  reckless  and  in- 
temperate habits,  and  partly  by  the  sense  of 
disgrace,  which  be  had  felt  keenly.  Rosabel 
visited  him  daily,  but  in  secret.  She  had  now 
to  encounter  disease  in  its  fearful  varieties :  she 
now  saw  truly  what  it  is  which  gives  support 
to  weak  human  nature  under  the  pressure  of 
acute  bodily  anguish.  How  different  was  Hu- 
bert's condition  to  that  of  his  father  !  The  one 
resigning  life  with  dignity  and  tranquillity  ; 
not  desirous  of  quitting  it,  nor  weakly  grasping 
at  a  blessing  so  encompassed  with  thistly  sor- 
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rows.  The  other,  depressed  with  every  slight 
change  which  might  bring  him  nearer  to  eter- 
nity ;  clinging  to  existence  with  the  pertinacity 
of  a  humoured  child,  who  expects  every  thing 
to  Yield  to  his  own  wishes  :  beset  with  half  su- 
perstitious  fears;  and  yet,  upon  the  aspect  of 
recovery,  throwing  off  all  previous  reflection, 
and  triumphing  in  folly  over  the  terrors  of 
sickness. 

To  accomplish  a  reconciliation  between  her 
father  and  Hubert  was  now  Rosabel's  most 
cherished  scheme.  Hubert  was  scarcelv  sen- 
<il>Ie,  weak  as  an  infant,  and  in  a  state  of  de- 
hilitv  both  bodilv  and  mental.  Sir  John  had 
Ions  been  confined  to  his  chamber,  or  onlv 
occasionally  removed  in  a  chair,  or  perhaps  sup- 
ported by  Eustace  and  Rosabel  into  the  next 
room,  that  little  effort  considered  as  a  great 
exertion.  lie  could  not,  therefore,  go  to  see 
his  <on,  had  he  been  conscious  of  his  condition. 
In  all  probability,  the  offended  parent  and  the 
erring  child  might  never,  in  this  world,  meet 
again.  Lady  Anna,  whom  Rosabel  consulted 
upon  the  propriety  of  mentioning  her  brother's 
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illness  to  Sir  John,  recommended  silence  ; 
Eustace,  more  inclined  to  counsel  all  that  she 
wished,  hesitated,  and  thought  some  middle 
course  might  be  pursued ;  and  Rosabel  was  left 
to  act  by  her  own  feelings — perhaps  unwise 
monitors — but  which  she  was  prone,  in  most 
cases,  to  follow. 

Her  first  impulse  had  been  to  remove  Hu- 
bert, if  possible,  to  his  home,  and  gradually  to 
bring  about  an  interview  ;  but,  by  medical  ad- 
vice, this  had  been  negatived.  Eustace  and 
Mr.  Lermont  were  indefatigable  in  their  atten- 
tions to  Hubert,  and  Rosabel  confided  the  ma- 
nagement of  him  entirely  into  their  hands. 
Her  perplexities  and  anxieties  were,  indeed, 
at  this  period  of  her  life,  so  great,  that  she 
often  knew  not  how  to  support  the  confusion  of 
mind, and  her  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  her 
conduct  were  as  difficult  to  ber,  almost,  to  bear, 
as  her  other  calamities. 

For  a  time,  Hubert  seemed  to  recover  as  ra- 
pidly as  his  friends  could  have  expected ;  but 
one  evening  a  relapse  took  place :  shiverings 
unexpectedly  came  on,  and  the  fever  increased 
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to  such  a  height,  that  Rosabel,  who  had  seen 
him  that  morning,  was  sent  for  to  see  him 
again.  It  was  almost  midnight ;  Sir  John,  with 
a  trusty  servant  in  his  room,  had  been  con- 
signed  to  repose  ;  and  Rosabel,  having  finished 
her  day  of  duty,  was  snatching  half  an  hour  of 
quiet  for  that  species  of  reading  which  alone 
interests  the  afflicted —  the  volume  in  which 
hopes  of  eternal  peace  are  held  out  to  the 
weary — hopes  of  a  future  recognition  of  the 
beloved  in  that  blessed  state,  to  the  bereaved. 

*<  Rosabel,"  said  Eustace,  who  came  to  ap- 
prize her  of  the  change  in  her  brother's  con- 
dition, as  with  a  quick  step  he  advanced  towards 
her — "  again,  Rosabel,  must  I  put  your  forti- 
tude to  the  test — Hubert  is  worse.'7 

Rosabel's  eyes  were  alreadv  moistened  with 
tears  ;  for  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  which  ap- 
ply to  every  sorrow,  and  to  everv  want,  had 
this  night  struck  home  to  her  heart.  But  she 
rose  as  Mr.  Norman  spoke,  and  said,  in  a  tone 
far  more  composed  than  he  could  have  ex- 
pected : — 

"  Your  voice,   your  manner,  Mr.  Norman, 
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lead  me  to  think  that  be  is  indeed  muck  worse. 
I  can  bear  that — bave  I  not  bad  to  bear  bis 
disgrace  ?" 

"  His  frame  is  so  much  shaken  already,"  said 
Eustace,  in  a  low  tone — "  but  it  is  useless  to 
conceal  from  you  the  truth — his  physician  fears 
that  he  cannot  live  till  morning." 

"  Oh,  my  father !"  said  Rosabel. 

"  Is  it  not  better  that  he  should  never  know 
it  ?"  asked  Eustace.  "  Rosabel,  dearest  Rosa- 
bel, I  am  under  a  sacred  pledge  to  you,  not  to 
conceal  the  truth  about  Hubert.  You  made 
me  promise  that — but  be  resigned— do  not  wit- 
ness the  sad  scene — delirium,  you  know  what 
that  word  comprizes — it  is  better  for  nurses 
and  indifferent  persons  to  attend  upon  him.  I 
will  go  back — I  will  come  again — I  will  bring 
you  word  how  he  is,  dear  Rosabel — do  not  go." 

"  And  will  not  you  take  me  ?"  said  Rosabel, 
reproachfully.  "  Well  then,  I  shall  have  Mr. 
Lermont  called,  and  then  he  will  go.  Hubert 
has  been  erring  —  be  dies,  alas!  unblessed — 
unforgiven,  may  be  by  bis  father !  —  But  he 
is  my  brother — his  death-bed  must  not  be  at- 
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tended  by  nurses  and  indifferent  persons 
only." — And  she  rose,  and  checked, with  violent 
effort,  all  outward  appearance  of  sorrow. 

k<  Must  it  then  be  so  ?"  answered  Eustace, 
yielding,  as  he  always  did,  to  her  wishes. — 
"  Well  then,  at  least,  Rosabel,  let  me  take 
care  of  you. — You  cannot  go  thus:  remember, 
it  is  midnight. " 

kW  Xo,"  said  Rosabel,  recollecting  herself: 
t%  I  will  call  a  servant  to  go  with  me  ;  I  think 
there  is  some  one  not  yet  gone  to  bed  ;  if  not — 
but  I  will  not  disturb  poor  Mr.  Lcrmont ;  he's 
tired  and  old."  She  ran  quickly  up  stairs,  and, 
in  a  very  short  time,  she,  with  her  maid  and 
Mr.  Xorman,  were  on  their  wav  to  Hubert's 
lodgings. 

Mr.  Xorman  had  a  coach  in  waiting.  Hu- 
bert's lodgings  were  at  no  great  distance,  and 
Rosabel  soon  discerned  the  half-opened  win- 
dow ;  a-light,  at  this  time  of  night — a  shadow 
or  two  llitted  across  the  white  blind.  Rosabel 
became  excessively  alarmed. 

44  There  are  several  persons  in  the  room — 
lie's    worse  !"    she  exclaimed,  grasping    Mr. 
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Norman's  hand.  "  I  said  I  could  see  him  die; 
bat  to  find  him,  perhaps,  already  gone!  is  more 
than  I  can  bear."  Eustace  made  no  reply; 
nor  could  he,  when  the  coach  stopped,  keep  pace 
with  Rosabel ;  who,  passing  by  him,  flew 
up  stairs,  and  stood  breathless  before  her 
brother's  door.  It  was  half  opened,  and  she 
saw  poor  Hubert — his  face  flushed  with  that 
deep  red,  partial  hue,  which  like  a  mass  of 
paint  settles  upon  the  fevered  cheek  —  his 
moans,  his  hurried  breathing  caught  her  ear. 
"  He  is  alive !"  she  whispered,  half  turning 
round  to  Mr.  Norman.  She  advanced  on  tip- 
toe, fearing  to  disturb  the  patient :  some  one 
stood  behind  the  door — the  person,  whoever  it 
wt*s,  moved  a  little  forward. 

Rosabel  gave  a  hurried  look  at  this  person, 
and  instantly,  without  uttering  a  word,  sank 
down  upon  the  floor.  It  was  Captain  Ash- 
brook. 

She  was  immediately  carried  out  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  placed  upon  a  sofa  in  an  adjacent 
sitting  room  ;  but  it  was  long  before  she  could 
be  brought  to  herself  again.     When  she  re- 
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covered,  however,  there  was  no  one  but  her 
own  maid  by  her  side  and  the  physician  who 
was  in  attendance  upon  Hubert.  Captain 
Ashbrook  had  withdrawn  into  another  apart- 
ment, with  his  cousin  Mr.  Ashbrook. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


"  Is  there  no  pity  lilting  in  the  clouds, 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief  V 

Sunntii. 


Captain  Ashbrook  had  returned  to  England 
a  week  previously  to  the  events  of  the  evening 
which  have  just  been  detailed — on  that  very 
day  be  had  arrived  in  London.  Hie  regiment 
had  been  ordered  borne,  having  now  been  in 
several  successive  enterprizes  of  danger,  and 
having  lost  many  of  its  officers. 

Colonel  Ashbrook,  for  such  waa  his  present 
rank,  had  heard,  in  the  course  of  an  hour's 
conversation  with  Francis,  of  most  of  the 
events  which  bad  affected  Sir  John  Fortescue 
and  bis  family  since  his  departure  from  Eng- 
land, nearly  two  years  ago.  It  hnppf ned  fhnt 
Mr.  Ashbrook  bad  promised  to  visit  Hubert 
that  evening,  and  bad    been  accompi 
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Miss  Fortcscue's  agitation;  and  though  Cap- 
tain Ashbrook  had  a  great  command  over  the 
expression  of  what  passed  within  him,  he  had 
not  self-command  enough  to  elude  the  penetra- 
tion of  Francis  : — "  not  that  thev  will  in  anv 
respect  outrage  decorum.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that,"  added  Mr.  Ashbrook,  seeing  that  his 
remarks  were  felt. 

"  It  is  no  bad  thing,'*  thought  he, as  he  looked 
at  the  grave  countenance  of  his  cousin — "  'tis  no 
bad  thing  to  plague  an  heir  apparent.  A  man, 
too,  so  called  up,  and  bespattered  with  flattery. 
Such  an  honour  to  the  name  of  Ashbrook,  as 
niv  cousin  Anna  told  me  onlv  yesterdav. 
Hum  !  he  shall  not  choose  a  wife  from  among 
the  daughters  of  Fortescue — one  life  between 
me  and  Medlicote  is  sufficient." 

Meanwhile,  Rosabel  recovering  her  com- 
posure, returned  to  the  bed-side  of  her  suffer- 
ing brother.  It  was  astonishing  how  much  she 
had,  by  the  too  severe  discipline  of  affliction, 
improved  in  that  self-government,  without 
which  the  character  is  as  a  ship  at  sea  with- 
out compass  or  rudder,  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the 
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waves  and  winds,  until  at  last,  it  not  only  en* 
counters  its  own  destruction,  but  involves 
others  in  its  destiny.  Rosabel's  fortitude  bad 
been  of  late  severely  tried;  but,  unlike  the 
fashion  of  the  rest  of  the  things  of  this  world, 
it  had  the  property  of  becoming  stronger  upon 
continual  use. 

Hubert  had  now  sunk  into  an  uneasy  slum- 
ber: his  attendant  slumbered  also.      Rosabel 
seated  herself  by  his  side.     The  physician  was 
gone  ;  all  other  friends  and  domestics  had,  by 
the  physician's  orders,  retired.     The  morning 
air  blew  in  from  the  opened  window  keen  and 
sharp,  but  it  cooled  not  the  parched  lip  nor 
heated  brow  of  the  young  sufferer.     Towards 
the  middle  of  the  night  he  bad  repeatedly  asked 
for  his  sister — her  name  was  ever  repeated  by 
him  ;   but  now,  when  at  intervals  be  roused  to 
ask  in  hurried  accent  for  some  cooling  drink, 
be  knew  her  not;  and  the  wild,  confused  stare, 
with  which  he  gazed  at  her  upon  suddenly 
waking,  was  to  Rosabel  most  poignantly  dis- 
tressing.    But  she  was  little  acquainted  with 
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the  details  of  sickness,  and  reflected  not  tljat 
disease  not  only  levels  all  distinctions  of  per- 
sons, but  impairs  the  strongest  affections,  and 
sometimes  even  converts  them  into  dis^u^t. 

She  sat,  however,  in  silence  by  her  brother  ; 
striving  to  repress  the  starting  tear — her  mind 
reverting  in  confusion  to  the  preceding  hour. 
He  was  returned  :  the  object  of  her  first,  and 
she    believed    of   her   last,  affections   was  re- 
turned in  safety,  and    doubtless  in   honour,  to 
his  country.     He   was  returned,  and  what  had 
been  their  meeting?     He  had  already  left  the 
spot   where  they  had  met,  with  indifference — 
left  her  in  affliction,  without  one  kind  word  to 
soothe   her   distress.     One  cool  enquiry  alone 
had  reached  her  ears,  and  the  words:  "  Colonel 
Ash  brook    wishes,    before    he   goes   home,    to 
know  how  Miss  Fortescue  is,"  had  grated  upon 
her  harassed   feelings.     "  It  would  have  been 
better,  perhaps"    thought   she,  "  that   we  had 
never  met  again  !" 

u  Yes  !  disappointment  is   my   lot  in   life," 
thought    she,    as    she    looked  at  her  brother, 
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extended  on  the  bed  beside  her — a  sad  person- 
ification of  the  wreck  of  youth,  and  hope,  and 
health,  which  bis  short  career  had  left. 

"  Every  object  that  I  have  loved  in  life  ha6 
disappointed  me."  And  again  her  eyes  rested 
upon  Hubert,  and  she  remembered  her  early 
pride  in  him — the  high  hopes  she  had  formed 
of  his  rising  to  distinction— the  fond  vanity 
with  which  she  had  dwelt  on  bis  engaging 
qualities  of  mind  and  person. 

The  sound  of  the  watchman's  voice,  calling 
the  hour,  now  startled  her ;  it  seemed  to  pass 
close  to  her  ear  —  the  sound  was  dolorous,  and 
appeared  to  her  excited  fancy  almost  ominous — 
she  listened  to  it  gradually  becoming  fainter 
and  fainter,  as  the  solitary  speaker  moved 
onwards  to  perform  his  destined  round. 

"  Half-past  four  o'clock  ?  Can  it  be  so  late  ?" 
thought  Rosabel.  "  By  this  time  all  are  asleep 
— all  have  forgotten  me.  Oh,  would  I  have 
left  him  ?  Was  it  kind— was  it  right  ?  Was 
it  like  our  former  friendship,  to  say  nothing 
more  ?  My  father  is  poor  and  humble  now — 
we  are  an  afflicted  and  degraded  family ;  bat 
vol.  in. 
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there  was  a  time,,?  she  went  on  savins:  within 
her  own  mind, — "  there  was  a  time  when  my 
father's  friendship  might  have  been  thought  an 
honour  to  any  one  of  his  neighbours — when 
the  Fortescues  were  rich,  and  proud,  and 
honoured  as  the  Ash  brooks." 

She  rose  and  went  to  the  open  window 
Thence  her  eyes  rested  upon  the  heavens  ;  not 
gloomy  like  her  thoughts,  but  lightened  by  the 
placid  approach  of  dawn  :  that  glorious  indica- 
tion of  the  daily  mercies  of  a  forgiving  Pro- 
dence,  which  maketh  the  sun  to  rise  upon  the 
just  and  upon  the  unjust. 

The  moon,  a  crescent,  still  serenely  clear, 
appeared,  in  bright  contrast,  almost  to  touch 
the  dark  pinnacle  of  a  neighbouring  church,  the 
spire  of  which  was  thrown  into  the  deepest 
gloom.  A  single  planet  shone  near  it  with 
peculiar  brilliancy,  which  most  appears  when 
dawn  is  nearest.  The  angular  and  common- 
place features  of  the  street  below  were  all  lost 
in  darkness:  the  vast  metropolis  was  wrapt  in 
slumber. 

Rosabel  not  onlv  felt  her  frame  renovated  bv 
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the  cool  air  which  played  upon  her  face,  bat  her 
spirits  raised  and  refreshed  by  the  tranquillizing 
contemplation  of  the  glories  of  the  heavens. 

"  And  could  I  dare  to  complain  ?"  she  re- 
flected, as  the  scene  gradually  produced  its 
soothing  influence  upon  her.  "  Am  I  not  re- 
proved, as  it  were,  by  all  that  I  see  ?  Oh,  God 
of  Mercy  !  pardon  and  support  me." 

Day-light  was  now  slowly  creeping  on, 
bringing  with  it  a  revival  of  hope,  which  ever, 
under  all  circumstances,  languishes  in  dark- 
ness. Hubert  had  slept ;  his  pulse  was  tran- 
quil, his  delirium  subsiding.  The  nurse  pro- 
nounced him  better.  Mr.  Norman  was  sent 
for  from  the  parlour  below,  to  give  his  opinion ; 
he,  too,  thought  him  better.  Rosabel  saw  that 
he  was  better;  he  lay,  indeed,  an  insensible 
being,  but  the  fury  of  the  fever  was  evidently 
subsiding ;  and,  after  sitting  by  bis  side  for  an 
hour,  and  being  satisfied  that  again  there  were 
hopes  of  his  life,  she  felt  that  she  had  other  duties 
to  perform,  and  hastened  home,  accompanied 
by  her  maid  and  Eustace,  and  anxious  to  go 
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quietly  to  her  own  room  before  Sir  John  should 
he  disturbed. 

It  was  almost  seven  o'clock  before  she 
reached  her  chamber,  and  Rosabel  felt  little 
inclined  to  retire  to  rest.  Overwhelmed  bv  all 
that  had  occurred,  she  could  not  analvze  her 
sensations:  confused  and  blundering  over  every 
little  transaction  of  her  earlv  toilet,  startled  bv 
the  sight  of  her  own  pale  face  in  the  looking- 
glass,  and  exhausted  both  in  mind  and  body, 
she  was  but  an  unfit  attendant  for  an  invalid  so 
alive  to  everv  variation  of  her  countenance  as 
her  father,  since  his  illness,  had  become. 

Sir  John,  as  she  entered  his  dressing  room, 
where  he  was  still  accustomed  to  breakfast,  wa?* 
struck  with  her  unusual,  and  almost  alarming 
paleness.  He  made,  however,  no  observation 
upon  the  subject, until  Rosabel,  according  to  cus- 
tom, sat  down,  after  their  quiet  meal  was  des- 
patched, to  write  letters  to  his  dictation.  It  was 
then  that  Sir  John,  with  considerable  distress, 
observed  Rosabel's  hand  repeatedly  applied  to 
her  aching  forehead.     He  suddenly  paused — 
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Rosabel  laid  down  ber  pen  for  an  instant,  and 
then  looked  round  to  her  father,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  shall  I  go  on  ?" 

"  No,  Rosa,  you  seem  to  me  unfit  for  the 
task,"  answered  Sir  John,  in  bis  usual  calm 
way. 

Rosabel  tried  to  say,  "  I  can  get  on  very 
well — I  am  quite  able ; "  but  her  lips  refused  to 
utter  the  words.  She  took  up  her  pen  once 
more ;  but  the  effort  to  write  was  unavailing. 

Sir  John  looked  at  her,  both  with  surprise 
and  concern  ;  there  had  been  no  fatigue  in  her 
attendance  upon  him  to  warrant  this  unusual 
depression  of  strength  and  spirits,  and  Sir  John 
could  not  but  be  anxious  as  to  the  cause.  Ne- 
vertheless, judging  that  the  best  plan  was  to 
give  Rosabel  time  to  recover  herself,  he  took 
up  his  newspaper,  and  said  nothing  more. 

"My  dear  Rosa!"  he  exclaimed  abruptly, 
after  a  short  pause — for,  as  she  rose  to  quit  the 
room,  her  duties  being  suspended,  she  tottered, 
like  a  person  enfeebled  by  long  disease,  or 
shaken  by  sudden  agitation. 
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"  Come  hither,  my  dear  Rosabel ;  we  have 
been  accustomed,  of  late,  to  impart  our  senti- 
ments and  feelings  to  each  other,  with  some- 
thing more  than  the  ordinary  confidence  of  pa- 
rent and  child.  Now  I  know — I  see — that 
some  unusual  source  of  agitation  at  this  moment 
unhinges  you:  I  request  to  learn  what  it  is." 

Sir  John's  requests  were  always,  to  his 
daughter,  commands:  she  turned  towards  him, 
and,  trembling,  said: — 

"  You  told  me  not  to  mention  his  name." 

"  Whose  name?"  answered  Sir  John,  with 
an  effort  at  self-command. 

"  My  brother  Hubert's." 

Sir  John  turned  from  her: — "  What  of  Hu- 
bert?" he  resumed,  in  a  few  moments,  in  a 
calm,  subdued  tone — "  what  of  that  ill-fated, 
unhappy  boy  ?" 

"  Hubert,  sir — alas!  papa,  he  is  ill,'' 

A  pause  ensued. 

44  What  is  his  disease?"  said  Sir  John,  after 
musing  for  some  moments. 

"  He  has  had  a  fever — he  has  been  in  dan- 
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ger,"  replied  Rosabel,  hurriedly ;  last  night  he 
was  in  danger,  and,  forgive  me,  I  went  to  see 
him :  this  morning  he  is  better." 

"  Very  well.  It  is  no  doubt  intended  for  his 
benefit  that  he  should  thus  be  chastened.  Ill- 
fated  boy ! "  repeated  Sir  John — a  momentary 
expression  as  of  severe  agony  passing  across 
his  countenance,  and  flushing  his  pallid  brow, 
only  to  leave  it  paler  than  before. 

Rosabel  felt  that  she  could  bear  nothing 
more ;  she  left  the  room,  and,  throwing  herself 
upon  her  own  bed,  found,  in  a  long  and  passion- 
ate weeping,  the  relief  which  such  indulgence 
brings.  But  she  was  not  one  who  frequently 
encouraged  the  habit  of  shedding  tears,  a  habit 
which  unfits  us  for  the  active,  matter-of-fact 
business  of  life,  ceasing,  in  time,  by  too  habi- 
tual practice,  to  afford  relief.  Obliged,  happily, 
to  put  a  restraint  upon  her  actions  and  coun- 
tenance, her  griefs  had,  on  that  account,  borne 
her  down  less,  for  the  present,  than  if  she  had 
abandoned  herself  wholly  to  its  influence.  The 
sufferings  of  this  period  of  ber  life  were  un- 
doubtedly severe ;  but  they  were  mitigated,  as  I 
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believe  they  are  in  all  similar  cases,  rather 
than  increased,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
by  the  necessity  of  putting  the  best  construc- 
tion upon  her  own  feelings,  and, consequently, 
of  tutoring  herself  to  dwell  as  little  as  possible 
upon  her  miseries. 

She  was  aroused  from  a  state  of  repose, 
which  had  succeeded  the  indulgence  of  her 
highly- wrought  feelings,  by  the  intelligence 
that  Ladv  Anna  and  Mr.  Norman  were  below, 
and  wished  particularly  to  see  her.  On 
approaching,  however,  the  drawing-room, 
sounds  of  others'  voices  also  greeted  her 
ears.  There  was  the  tremulous  treble  of 
Aunt  Alice,  and  the  scrapy  notes  of  Mrs. 
Waldegrave.  These  ladies,  be  it  stated,  had  en- 
camped themselves  in  lodgings  nearly  opposite 
Sir  John  Fortescue's  house;  thus  they  avoid- 
ed what  was  too  much  for  their  poor  nerves, 
the  remaining  constantly  in  their  poor  dear 
brother's  presence,  and  in  the  way  of  every  dis- 
tressing change,  and  obliged  to  encounter  every 
harassing  and  fatiguing  duty ;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  they  had  the  advantage — an  advan- 
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tage  Mrs.  Waldegrave  considered  it  to  her 
brother's  family  too— of  being  able  carefully  to 
superintend  Sir  John's  concerns.  Miss  Alice, 
whilst  at  her  work,  could  see  every  one  who 
went  in  and  came  out;  whilst  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave could  have  the  consolation  of  observing 
that  still  some  persons  of  rank  and  condition 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  step  into  poor 
Sir  John  Fortescue's  door,  to  enquire  after  his 
health,  and  that,  even,  of  Miss  Fortescue. 

And  now  Rosabel,  with  a  sort  of  chill, 
stopped,  irresolute,  on  the  stairs  before  entering 
the  drawing-room ;  she  was  not  in  that  delight- 
ful up-rising  state,  which  enables  one  to  meet 
with  dignified  composure,  contumacy,  at  best, 
self-sufficiency.  Her  spirit,  sometimes  too 
high,  was  now  too  low  to  encounter  those  who 
were  all-wise  in  their  own  sight :  formerly,  it 
had  made  her  irritable  to  do  so ;  now,  it  de- 
pressed her. 

She  heard,  partly  with  dismay,  partly  with 
anger,  Mrs.  Waldegrave  saying,  "  Reconcile ! 
indeed!  I  wonder  my  Lady  Anna  could  sanc- 
tion such  a  thing ;  she,  a  pattern  of  propriety 
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and  virtue  herself. — Don't  drive  me  to  particu- 
lars, Ladv  Anna." 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  drive  vou  at  all,  Mrs. 
Waldegrave."  was  Lady  Anna's  half-satirical 
reply;  "  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible." 

"  Mr.  Norman  is,  I  am  sure,  far  too  exact  in 
his  own  conduct  to  excuse  a  scape-grace,  or  to 
wish    him   to     be    introduced    into    the  familv 
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again. 


"  One  of  the  family  he  ever  must  be,  whether 
owned  or  disowned,"  answered  Mr.  Norman. 

kC  And,  if  1  mistake  not,"  said  Lady  Anna, 
k<  he  lives  in  the  heart  of  one  very  dear  to  us  : 
Kustace,  T  mean  Rosabel." 

"  Thev  were  always  much  alike,  /thought/' 
said  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  contemptuously. 

This  was  more  than  Rosabel's  spirit  could 
bear;  a  sort  of  double  rellection  upon  her  and 
Hubert,  and  she  walked,  with  the  haste  of  in- 
dignation, info  the  room.  There  was  a  silence  ; 
but  Rosabel's  warm  feelings  were  turned"  into 
another  channel  when  she  saw  Eustace,  and 
remembered  all  the  events  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  read,  in  his  dejected,  yet  kind  deport- 
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ment  all  the  hopelessness  which  Colonel  Ash- 
brook's  return  bad  confirmed.  Her  heart, 
indeed,  smote  her  on  his  account,  and,  for  the 
time,  she  forgot  Mrs.  Waldegrave. 

Mrs.  Waldegrave  bad  now  ceased  to  treat 
Rosabel  as  a  child ;  but  a  sort  of  distant,  formal 
politeness,  as  to  Miss  Fortescue,  marked  her 
behaviour  to  the  present  head  of  Sir  John's 
house.  Aunt  Alice,  of  course,  followed  in 
the  same  train.  They  met,  as  usual,  with  a 
cold  ceremony,  and  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  events  of  the  preceding  evening. 

Lady  Anna,  though  she  bad  come  avowedly 
for  a  few  moments  only,  staid,  and  staid ;  but  it 
was  hopeless  to  outstay  the  two  aunts :  so  she 
prepared  to  go ;  but  Eustace  lingered  behind, 
induced  by  a  word,  a  kind  look,  from  Rosabel 
to  remain :  and  at  length  the  old  ladies  de- 
parted, saying,  as  they  left  the  room : — 

"  So !  Colonel  Ashbrook  is  come  back,  they 
say ;  invalided,  I  am  told,  though  not  wounded. 
I  hear  he  looks  shockingly,  and  that  there  is 
little  doubt  of  another  campaign  killing  him." 

"  And  my  Lady,9'  continued  Aunt    Alice, 
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"  says,  that    go    he    will — next    year — he    i* 
wedded  to  his  sword." 

Rosabel  strove  to  seem  unconcerned. 

Lady  Anna  said,  gaily,  "  Well,  I  think  it 
will  be  scandalous  if  no  English  lady  can  trans- 
fix his  heart,  and  keep  him  at  home:  Rosabel, 
it  is  quite  a  duty  for  some  one  to  fall  in  love 
with  him.  I  am  half-way — for  I  admired  him 
before  I  saw  him  ;  and  now  I  have  seen  him,  I 
admire  him  ten  times  more." 

"  Yes,"  said  Rosabel,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  he 
is  very  much  to  be  admired ;  but  he  is  quite 
right  to  chuse  the  path  he  has  selected;  it  suits 
him  best,  I  dare  saw  He  must  know  best  how 
to  consult  his  own  inclinations." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  going — that's  a 
settled  thing,"  said  Mrs.  VValdegrave. 

The  ladies  withdrew,  and  Eustace  and  Rosa- 
bel were  left  together. 

"  Mr.  Norman,"  said  Rosabel,  with  more 
than  usual  timiditv,  "  mav  I  ask  once  more 
your  good  offices  ?  Will  you  speak  to  my  father 
of  Hubert?  Will  vou  tell  him  of  Hubert's 
sentence,  and  his  sufferings  ?     He  will  not,  in 
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your  case,  attribute  it  to  partiality:  to  you  he 
will  listen." 

Eustace  promised  to  do  all  that  he  could ; 
and  he  had  the  rare  art  of  interesting  himself 
in  the  affairs  of  others,  without  an  impertinent 
interference.  Rosabel  had,  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  the  comfort  of  hearing  that  Hu- 
bert was  not  worse,  although  the  fever  was  still 
high,  and  some  of  the  symptoms  were  urgent. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


" Alas  !  tliis  gentleman, 

Whom  I  would  save,  had  a  most  noble  father.'* 

Shakspeare. 


When  Rosabel  entered  her  father's  dressing- 
room  on  the  following  morning,  she  found 
him,  in  his  usual,  composed  manner,  ready  to 
receive  her.  He  said,  "  Rosa,  I  have  taken 
a  very  sudden,  and,  it  may  be  thought,  a  very 
strange  resolution.  I  am  better  to-day  ;  I 
mean  to  see  Hubert.  You  are  easily  over- 
come,  Rosa.  Do  not  fear,  my  love  ;  it  will  do 
me  no  harm.  Mv  disease  is  not  of  an  acute  or 
violent  kind  ;  but  fevers,  of  all  sorts,  an*  un- 
certain in  their  results." 

"  I  know  it— but  Hubert  is  better." 
"  So  I  am  told— but  one  of  us  may  go  hence, 
if  we  lose  the  present  moment,  and  never  meet 
again.     Mr.  Norman  has  promised  me  to  pre- 
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pare  Hubert  for  my  visit — be  will  attend  that 
unhappy,  wilful  boy — and  he  could  not  have  a 
better  adviser." 

"  No! "replied  Rosabel,  with  enthusiasm. 

"  And  now  one  word  more,  Rosa ;  come 
here.  You  know  I  have  never  controuled  you 
in  respect  to  matters  of  affection ;  should  you 
marry,  I  wish  your  own  choice  to  be  entirely 
consulted.  I  could  have  wished,  Rosabel,  that 
your  inclinations  and  my  own  notions  had,  in 
regard  to  one  individual,  agreed;  but  you 
were  right  to  refuse  a  man  to  whom  you  could 
not  give  your  affections :  and  I  dare  say  you 
have  never  repented  acting  as  you  did."  He 
paused,  and  a  silence  of  some  duration  ensued. 
"  I  am  right,  am  I  not,  Rosabel— you  have  not 
repented  ?" 

"  Well,  well — 1  shall  not  intrude  upon  your 
confidence ;  I  shall  not  force  a  reply.  My 
dearest  Rosa,  dearer  to  me,  because  better — 
because  more  dutiful,  more  affectionate,  than 
any  of  my  children, — you  know  not  how  con- 
stantly your  happiness  is  the  subject  of  my 
thoughts.     I  think  I  see,  I  guess,  you  will  be 
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happy.  I  own  I  wish  it,  Rosa  ;  I  own  it 
would  be  a  comfort — a  relief  to  me,  to  see  yon 
rewarded,  and  to  see  you  reward  the  tried,  the  ge- 
nuine, honourable  attachment  of  Mr.  Norman. " 

"  Papa,  it  cannot  be!"  answered  Rosa- 
bel ;  she  wept  as  she  spoke — "  and  be- 
sides, why  should  you  wish  it?  You  will  re- 
cover :  you  will  not  like  to  spare  me,  shall 
you  ?  You  are  better  now  ?  Oh,  let  me  still 
be  vour  solace  and  comfort,  mv  dear,  dear 
father ;  your  happiest,  your  most  honoured,  as 
von  say  I  am  vour  dearest,  child !  Do  not  talk 
to  me  of  marriage!"  she  added,  throwing  her 
arms  around  her  father's  neck.  "  I  am  not  fit 
for  it,  nor  for  any  tiling  but  nursing  and  loving 
you  ;  but  I  am  wrong — you  will  have  much  to 
agitate  you  to-day." 

Sir  John  looked  at  her  in  silence:  "  Mv  davs 
are  numbered,  Rosabel,"  he  said,  calmly  ;  "  but 
do  as  your  inclinations  dictate — that  will  please 
me." 

44  Oh,  my  father!  had  1  always  followed 
your  inclinations,  not  my  own,"  replied  Rosabel, 
44 1  should,  I  am  sure,  have  been  happier — had 
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I  confided  in  you  earlier ;  bat  papa,  I  distress 
and  agitate  you— you  will  have  so  much  to  en- 
counter to-day. 

44  Withdraw,  then,  Rosabel,  and,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  I  will  send  for  you." 

Rosabel  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
Mr.  Lermont  was  waiting  to  speak  to  her  before 
he  went  out. 

"  You  have  seen  Colonel  Ashbrook  last 
night  ?"  was  the  old  gentlemen's  first  query. — 
"  Well,  and  what  say  you  to  his  looks?  I  am 
told  they  are  sad  indeed — he  has  visited  you 
this  morning,  of  course." 

"  No,"  replied  Rosabel ;  I  saw  him  but  for 
a  moment ;  I  do  not  expect,  for  the  present, 
Ux  see  him  again."  She  walked  towards  the 
window. 

"  I  have  a  plan  in  petto,  dear  Miss  Rosa — 
come,  cheer  up — Hubert's  mightily  better,  and 
will  get  on  vastly  well  after  all  is  at  peace 
with  him  and  Sir  John. — Ah!  you  don't  know 
how  things  may  go  on  yet.  I  have  a  scheme 
to  get  Colonel  Ashbrook  to  speak  to  Colonel 
C ,  who  will  speak  to  General  D , 
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who  has  the  ear  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
to  get  Hubert  a  commission  in  the  24th ;  and 
the  poor  lad  may  be  made  yet." 

44  I  hope,"  said  Rosabel,  earnestly, — "  I  beg 
— 1  pray,  sir,  that  no  solicitations  may  be  made, 
in  behalf  of  anyone  of  our  family,  to  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  of  all  persons.  I  know  your  kind 
intentions,"  she  added,  her  manners  softening  ; 
44  I  know  your  goodness  to  us  all  ;  but  pray,  in 
this  matter,  take  no  steps.  Of  all  persons/' 
she  resumed,  with  warmth,  44  I  should  dislike 
being  obliged  to  Colonel  Ashbrook." 

44  What  !"  replied  Mr.  Lermont,  surprized, 
• — 44  Sir  John's  old  friend  ! — your  own  warm 
admirer  once  ! — We  must  set  this  matter  to 
rights,  Miss  Rosa ;  there  is  some  explanation 
wanted  here.  The  Colonel  must  be  made  sen- 
sible that  there  is  a  coolness.  I  am  sure  his 
enquiries  were  most  polite  and  pleasant  to- 
day, and,  I  thought,  more  ceremonious  than 
formerly  ;  which  was  meant,  surely,  for  a  par- 
ticular compliment.  I  will  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  see  him  in  private." 

44  Oh,  sir !"  cried   Rosabel,    "  I  shall  be   so 
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obliged  to  you,  so  indebted  to  you,  if  you  will 
do  nothing — say  nothing — not  mention  Hubert, 
nor  our  concerns ;  nor  my  name,  in  particular, 
to  Colonel  Ashbrook.  What  can  he  know  or 
care  about  us  now  ?"  and  her  face  was  crim- 
soned with  eagerness  as  she  spoke. 

u  Well,  well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  sooth- 
ingly 5  you  must  have  your  own  way,  I  suppose. 
And  now  you  do  mention  it — to  say  the  truth, 
I  saw  a  remarkable  coolness  in  Colonel  Ash- 
brook's  manner  when  he  made  his  compliments 
to  the  family.  Maybe  he  was  disappointed 
about  Miss  Charlotte ;  and  disappointments, 
you  know,  don't  improve  the  temper — but  His 
two  o'clock,  and  I  have  a  poor  drudge  of  an 
author,  a  man  of  first-rate  talents,  nevertheless, 
that  I  am  to  meet  at  the  bookseller's,  and  to 
carry  him  with  me  to  Lord ,  to  be  intro- 
duced, for  a  dedication.  Then,  at  three,  I 
must  be  at  the  Horse  Guards,  where — can't  I 
do  any  thing  for  Hubert — seeing  Colonel  Ash- 
brook first  ?" 

"  No,  nothing — nothing — nothing,"  replied 
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Rosabel,  coaxingly ;  "  promise  me  you  won't," 
laying  her  hand  upon  Mr.  Lenr.ont's  shoulder. 

But  the  intimation  that  Sir  John  was  readv, 
broke  o(T  the  discourse.  Mr.  Lermont  sallied 
forth  into  the  streets,  on  his  missions  of  bene- 
volence ;  for  which,  poor  man,  he  received  but 
little  thanks  ;  and  the  benefit  of  which,  'to 
others,  even  when  accomplished,  was  very 
questionable.  lie  paced  on  to  the  bookseller's, 
where,  as  Rosabel's  evil  destiny  would  have  it, 
he  encountered  Colonel  Ashbrook. 

"  I  am  looking  over  what  has  been  published 
since  I  left  England,'*  said  the  Colonel :  "  I 
want  to  replenish  myself  with  a  little  informa- 
tion, not  quite  so  antiquated  as  the  year  -78-. 
Riograghy,  or  scandal,  which  are,  in  these  days, 
synonymous  terms — poetry,  plays,  or  the  last 
religious  mania  in  vogue — even  the  Anti-Po- 
pery tracts  will  be  new  and  interesting  to  me, 
if  thev  are  so  to  no  one  else." 

"  You  are  looking  ill,  Colonel !"  said  Mr. 
Lermont,  anxious  to  dive  into  the  source  of 
Colonel  Ashbrook's  loss  of  spirits,  which,   he 
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was  told,  bad  rather  failed  him  more  and  more, 
than  been  revived,  by  meeting  his  old  friends 
and  associates  again. 

"  And  yet  it  mast  be  vastly  gratifying  to 
come  among  your  numerous  family  and  friends, 
laden  with  honours,  and  so  pleasantly  wel- 
comed on  all  hands." 

Colonel  Ashbrook  bowed,  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  and  was  silent. 

"  You  will  not  be  for  going  back  again,  in 
these  evil  times,  Colonel,  I  fancy,  as  yet  V 
Your  regiment's  all  landed  by  this  time,  I  sup- 
pose?— terribly  broken  down,  poor  fellows,  I 
hear ;  and,  as  I  observe,  Colonel,  you  have  bad 
a  slight  gash  above  the  right  temple;  and  you 
are  a  little  lame,  I  perceive.  Now  that  is 
really  lamentable  for  one  who  was,  in  former 
days,  so  fine  a  dancer." 

Colonel  Ashbrook  smiled.  "  I  never  re- 
membered that  inconvenience  before ;  at  any 
rate,  my  dancing  days  are  over." 

"  And  then,"  resumed  Mr.  Lermont,  "  such 
sad  changes  among  all  the  friends  who  could 
make  those  diversions  agreeable;  for  I  fancy, 
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like  me,  Colonel,  you  cling  to  old  friends — 
There's  poor  Sir  John — not  but  what  his  affairs 
may  revive — he  has  the  estate  still,  and  the 
ground  can't  run  awav." 

Colonel  Ashbrook's  interest  seemed  suddenly 

V 

aroused  ;  he  looked  earnestly  into  Mr.  Ler- 
mont's  face. 

k4  I  was  very  much  grieved  to  hear,"  he 
began — 

44  Are  you  ?  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it — I  am 
heartily  glad  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Lermont, 
shaking  both  his  hands,  "  and  shall  make  it  my 
business  to  correct  all  unfavourable  impres- 
sions with  the  family — rely  upon  it,  Colonel/' 

44  What  unfavourable  impressions  ?"  asked 
Colonel  Ashbrook,  surprized. 

44  Oh!  my  good  sir— ladies  will  have  their 
fancies  —  their  prepossessions — and  even  that 
dear  lass,  Mis:>  Rosabel,  is  not  without  her  pre- 
judices— her  dislikes;  but  I  shall  soon  set  that 
matter  to-rights." 

44  No!''  said  Colonel  Ashbrook,  colouring  ;  "  if 
(here  be  any  dislikes  or  prejudices,  let  them 
abide,  let  them  remain.     1  wish  no  one  to  take 
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any  trouble  to  remove  them,  on  my  account," 
he  added,  proudly,  and  moved  away  towards 
the  counter. 

"  But,  my  good  sir,  would  you  not  serve  a 
family  in  distress,  if  you  could  ? — would  you 
serve  them  against  their  will  ?" — asked  Mr. 
Lermont,  following  him  earnestly. 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  am  not  virtuous  to  that 
point — my  disinterestedness  is  not  equal  to 
yours,"  answered  Colonel  Ashbrook.  "  And 
yet,"  he  resumed,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  let 
me  know — let  me  hear  if  I  can  serve  them, 
without  Sir  John's,  and,  in  particular,"  he  added, 
"  without  Miss  Fortescue's  even  knowing  it — 
I  will  do  it,  not  only  willingly,  but  with  plea- 
sure ;  butyoumust  promise  me  entire  secrecy." 

"  My  good  sir,  yours  is  the  character  I  of 
all  others  admire  and  reverence,"  cried  Mr. 
Lermont.  '  Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to 
find  it  fame.'  Not  that  you  shall  even  find  it 
fame,  if  you  don't  like  it,  my  worthy  friend— 
and  now  to  the  purpose." 

Colonel  Ashbrook  listened  with  attention  to 
Mr.  Lermont's  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
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he  thought  that  Hubert  might  be  benefited, 
and  made  a  memorandum  of  it  in  his  pocket- 
book. 

"  Sir  John,  I  hope,  has  expressed  no  reluc- 
tance to  accept  my  good  offices,"  he  asked, 
when  he  had  finished,  with  some  emotion. 

"  No,  Colonel,  of  that  I  can  assure  you  ; 
and  why  heed  the  thoughtless,  hasty,  vehement 
denunciations  of  a  giddy,  hoity-toity,  sweet, 
engaging,  random  puss  like  that  —  sure  her 
words  of  no  consequence  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !— none  at  all,  of  course — but  1 
should  be  happy  to  have  her  good  opinion, 
nevertheless." 

"  Trust  to  me,  sir,  trust  to  me — I'll  set  the 
matter  to  rights — I'll  tell  her  the  interest  you 
feel  in  the  whole  familv,"  said  Mr.  Lermont. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  not;  you  will 
really  oblige  me  by  letting  the  subject  drop  ;  at 
least,  by  never  mentioning  my  name  to  Miss 
Fortescue,"  said  Colonel  Ashbrook,  eagerly. 
I  have  no  wish  to  obtrude  myself  upon  her  re- 
collection—  none  at  all." 

"  Ah  !  my  good  sir,  there  is  no  love  lost  be- 
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tween  you— none  at  all — "  said  Mr.  Lermont, 
laughing,  "  and  that  is  as  it  should  be." 

Meantime,  Sir  John,  supported  by  Rosabel, 
had  sustained,  with  a  composure  which  asto- 
nished every  one,  an  interview  with  his  son. 
The  duration  of  this  meeting  was  short ;  but  it 
was  sufficiently  long  to  shew  to  Rosabel  and  to 
Mr.  Norman   the  influence  of  a  well-condi- 
tioned mind  upon  the  bodily  frame — the  con- 
trast between  the  calm  dignity  of  conscious 
rectitude,  and  the  self-upbraidings  which  en- 
feeble the  mind  and  render  it  incapable  of  sup- 
porting bodily  affliction    with    patience.     Sir 
John  was  now  decidedly  convalescent :  Hubert, 
though  not  out  of  danger,  was  better.  They  met, 
as  those  who  had  been  rescued  from  impending 
death,  and  had  been  set  so  far  on  their  way  to 
health.    But  they  were  still  in  the  mazes  and 
trammels  of  disease :  Hubert,  indeed,  was  de- 
pressed, like  one  unused  to  illness,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  despair.      Sir  John  was  aware 
that  to  himself  a  relapse  of  his  malady  might 
be  fatal ;  and  they  met  as  those  to  whom  the 
prospect  of  eternity  might  not  be  far  off ;  and 
VOL.  iff.  F 
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parted  as  those  part  who  may  perchance  meet 
no  more  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Rosabel  shed  no  tear,  no  outward  demon- 
stration of  her  feedings  disturbed  the  forced 
serenity  of  her  father's  demeanour.  Her  sor- 
rows, indeed,  were  soothed ;  the  wounds  of 
her  spirit  healed  by  this  short  conference  be- 
tween the  offended,  but  forgiving  parent,  and 
his  son.  Never  had  she  seen  her  father  in  a 
state  of  mind  so  exalted  and  so  admirable.  The 
vexations  and  uncertainties  of  life  seemed  to 
have  ceased  to  trouble  him.  He  was  composed, 
but  grave,  like  one  who  had  higher  considera- 
tions in  his  thoughts  than  the  mere  sublunary 
cares  of  the  world,  which  passeth  away.  Hu- 
bert wept,  long  and  passionately ;  subdued 
by  kindness — by  forgiveness — by  the  disinter- 
ested attentions  of  friendship — by  the  un- 
changed love  of  his  sister — by  penitence.  But 
Sir  John  checked  these  ebullitions  of  feel- 
ings, and  bade  him  remember,  that  for  one 
who  had  recently  received,  as  Hubert  had  that 
morning,  the  sacred  communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  a  holy  composure,  a  religious  comfort, 
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were  the  more  seemly  and  becoming  state ; 
and  that  the  tears  of  the  transgressor  should 
have  been  shed  before  accepting  the  sacred 
elements :  that  now,  joy,  and  peace,  and  hope, 
ought  to  be,  if  his  mind  were  really  prostrated 
to  God,  his  portion. 

They  parted ;  and  Rosabel  accompanied  her 
father  home. 

"  And  now,  Rosa,"  said  Sir  John,  as  she 
supported  him  into  bis  dressing-room,  "  I 
wish,  by  and  bye,  to  be  alone  ;  but  I  have,  first, 
a  few  words  to  say  to  you.  I  desire  that  Hu- 
bert's transgressions  may  be  mentioned  no 
more.  If  it  please  Heaven  to  spare  him,  he 
may,  I  think,  live  to  prove  that  his  father  has 
one  son  left  worthy  of  the  name  he  bears ; 
— and  that,  Rosa,  is  not  a  name  of  yesterday — 
and,  if  he  dies," — Sir  John's  voice  faltered, 
and  a  sigh — but  it  might  be  the  mere  weakness 
of  disease — broke  from  him — "  I  trust  he  will 
find  acceptance  where  his  temptations — where 
all  our  temptations,  Rosabel,  are  known." 

" — And  now,  my  own  Rosabel,"  and  Sir  John's 
voice  indeed  trembled,  as  he  addressed  himself 
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to  bis  daughter,  "you  must  be  yourself — you 
must  look  up,  Rosa — you  shall  confine  yourself 
no  longer  to  the  lonely  sick-room  of  an  ailing, 
morose  old   man  :   you  must  go  into  cheerful 
society,  my  Rosa  ;   your  tender  age  must  not 
he  blighted  by  calamities  which  you  cannot  avert. 
And  be    yourself,  my  child  ;    shew  that    you 
have  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  your  father's 
race,  Rosabel — let  misfortune  incite  vou  to  ex- 
ertion,   not  depress    you  till   you   lose   every 
power  of  utility  in  despair.     But  I  am  tired, 
love  ;  leave  me  now  ;  and  remember,  love,  that 
when  Hubert  is  once  better — is  once  decidedlv 
free  from  danger — you  must  seek,  and  endea- 
vour to  enjoy,  recreation/' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  It  is  best  to  be  off  wi*  the  old  love, 
Before  you  be  on  wi'  the  new." 

Old  Song. 


In  the  course  of  a  week,  Rosabel  was  enabled 
to  comply  with  her  father's  advice,  for  Hubert 
was  pronounced  out  of  danger ;  and  Mr.  Nor- 
man's attentions  to  him,  and  the  kindness  of 
his  former  brother  officers,  afforded  him  rather 
too  much  society,  than  too  little.  Sir  John,  too, 
slowly  improved  in  health :  Mrs.  Waldegrave 
and  Miss  Alice  expected  to  be  allowed  to  take 
their  turns,  sometimes,  in  nursing  him ;  and 
made  it  a  sort  of  offence  if  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  Rosabel,  therefore,  found  she 
had  no  excuse  for  not  returning  thanks,  per- 
sonally, for  many  acts  of  civility  during  her 
father's   illness ;  among  the  rest,  her  father 
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urged,   particularly,   her  making  a  call   upon 
Lady  Lovaine  one  of  her  first  visits. 

Colonel  Ashbrook,  Rosabel  knew,  was  still 
in  London,  for  his  attentions  to  Hubert  had 
been  unremitting,  and  he  had  taken  the  privi- 
lege of  old  acquaintance  to  talk  to  her  mis- 
guided brother  seriously  and  emphatically  upon 
his  future  line  of  conduct;  she  was  not,  how- 
ever, aware,  that,  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Ler- 
mont's  suggestion,  he  had  been  interesting 
himself  at  the  Horse  Guards,  to  obtain,  if  possi- 
ble, a  commission  for  Hubert  in  some  regiment 
in  actual  service.  He  had  given  himself  much 
trouble  in  this  particular,  which  was  the  kinder, 
because  his  own  health  had  been  impaired  by 
toil  and  dangers,  and  it  required,  according  to 
common  report,  an  immediate  journey  to  that 
spot  which  was  then  held  to  be  a  specific  for 
every  species  of  disease — Bath.  But  with  all 
these  testimonies  of  good-will  to  the  family, 
Colonel  Ashbrook  had  never  called  upon  Sir 
John  Fortescue,  nor  sent  a  single  message 
of  his  intention  to  call.  Rosabel  had  onlv, 
therefore,   seen  him  twice;  once,  when  at   her 
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brother  Hubert's,  the  night  when  she  had 
fainted  on  seeing  him ;  and  once  he  had  passed 
down  the  street.  She  thought  him  altered, 
painfully  altered;  his  gait,  once  remarkably 
quick,  yet  always  erect  and  commanding,  was 
now  slow  and  variable,  and  there  was  a  languor 
in  his  deportment,  which  gave  the  impression 
of  his  being  one  who  was  paying  the  penalty  of 
too  severe  mental  and  bodily  exertion.  But 
though  Rosabel  had  thus  scarcely  seen  him,  she 
heard  of  his  being  continually  with  Lady  Anna 
Norman,  riding  or  walking  with  her,  or  dining 
with  her  father,  or  accompanying  her  to  public 
places;  and  Lady  Anna's  influence  with  him 
seemed  to  be  paramount.  She  could  persuade 
him,  what  no  one  else  could  do,  to  take  care  of 
himself;  at  her  request,  he  consulted  an  emi- 
nent physicianwhom  she  recommended,altbough 
Lady  Lovaine  had  proposed  twenty  without  suc- 
cess;— at  her  bidding  he  resumed  his  sable- 
lined  cloak,  and  though,  as  Lady  Lovaine  said, 
be  reproached  others,  who  enforced  prudence,  * 
with  persecuting  him,  he  had  no  objection  to  be 
persecuted  by  Lady  Anna. 
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Rosabel  bad  beard  all  this  with  very  cor- 
roding, uncomfortable  sort  of  sensations ;  she 
appreciated  Lady  Anna  most  highly — bat  she 
thought  if  Colonel  Ash  brook  did  many  any  one 
but  herself,  she  could  bear  it  better  should  his 
choice  fall  upon  an  entire  stranger :  in  that  case 
she  need  not  be  obliged  to  be  happy.     In  love 
affairs,  Rosabel,  like  all  other  women,  and  men 
too,  was  selfish,  and  after  trying  to  feel  as  she 
ought,  for  some  time,  she  gave  it  up,  and  re- 
signed herself  to  an  unamiable  state  of  mind. 
She  went,  however,  to  Lady  Lovaine's,  not  with- 
out some  desperate  wish — some  rash  curiosity, 
of  hearing  or  seeing  bow  matters  really  stood* 
The  idea  of  Colonel  Ashbrook's  ever  having  a 
female  friend,  even  a  favourite — of  bis  feeling 
the  slightest  interest  in  any  one  but  herself— 
was  so  new  to  her — for  whatever  had  been  his 
supposed   conduct  to  Mary,  she  bad  always 
known  herself  to  be  the  first  object  in  bis 
regard  since  that — that  she  felt  as  if  it  would 
drive  her  mad — and  she  who  had  supported 
real  calamities   with  so   much    magnanimity, 
now  sank,  dejected,  or  fretted  uselessly  under 
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those  which  might  be  classed,  in  some  respects, 
under  the  head  of  imaginary,  or,  at  least,  of 
anticipated  evils.  She  was  so  pale  as  she  en- 
tered the  vast  drawing-room,  fancying  that  the 
first  object  of  her  sight  might  be  Colonel  Ash- 
brook,  that  Lady  Lovaine,  who  was  writing  a 
letter,  looked  aghast  when  she  saw  her. 

"  Who,  indeed,  would  believe  that  it  was 
you  ?  Ash  brook,"  she  cried,  flinging  open  an 
intermediate  door,  "  come  and  see  Miss  For- 
tescue,  and  see  if  she  is  still  the  Rosabella 
you  used  to  admire  at  Medlicote." 

Colonel  Ashbrook  came  forward;  though 
taken  by  surprise,  he  had  that  self-command 
which  most  sensible  men  learn  early  to  exer- 
cise— be  bowed  respectfully  to  Miss  Fortescue, 
and  if  a  slight  flush  did  tinge  his  countenance,  it 
was  so  slight,  that  any  common  acquaintance 
might  have  called  it  forth. 

"  You  are  shocked  to  see  him  look  so  ill  ?" 
said  Lady  Lovaine,  staring,  surprised,  at  Rosabel, 
wbo  stood  without  uttering  a  syllable,  ber  eyes 
fixed  upon  Colonel  Ashbrook. 
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"  Ashbrook,  you  deserve  it,"  resumed  her 
ladyship,"  for  not  wearing  flannel — that  cough  of 
yours:  though  I  think  it  a  good  deal  nervous, — 
but  always,  take  my  word  for  it,  Rosabel,  bring 
the  blood  to  the  surface.  Perhaps,"  she  went 
on,  as  she  sat  down  again  to  her  writing,  "  you 
can  persuade  him — I  cannot — my  lord  cannot 
• — come,  you  two  talk  awhile,  for  I  must  save 
the  post." 

"  You  don't  get  on  there,"  she  began  again, 
after  scribbling  away  in  a  vast  hurry — "  there, 
that  is  done — 4  Bridgeover  Hall,  County  Salop' — 
'  believe  me,  vour  ever  sincere' — what  fibs  one 
tells  in  letters,  Ashbrook — tell  Miss  Fortescue 
— 4  My  dear  Lady  O.'  (my  dear  simpleton  I 
might  say,  if  I  spoke  the  truth) — tell  Rosabel, 
for  we  will  leave  dignity  and  so  forth  to  Mrs. 
Waldegravc,  about  your  losing  your  horse  at 

the  battle  of what's  the  name  of  the  place  ? 

You  don't  know  what  a  hero  you  are  talking  to, 
Miss  Fortescue.  Well,  have  vou  not  one  word 
to  say  to  each  other  ?"  she  suddenly  burst  out, 
looking  up  first  at  her  nephew,  then  at  Rosabel. 
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"  My  lady,  Dr. is  below  with  my  lord," 

sounded  at  this  moment  from  a  servant  at  the 
door. 

"  Vastly  well.  Request  him  to  stay  till  I 
come.  I  suppose  I  may  trust  you  two  together 
— you  will  not  quarrel,  methinks,  at  any  rate. 
Colonel,  do  translate  these  two  words:  haustus 
bora  somni — Ah !  you  can  see  without  spectacles 
a  little  while  longer — as  if  my  lord  could  live 
upon  pills !  but  these  are  dinner  pills  to  be 
sure.  I  want  to  speak  to  him  about  that — 
what's  this  now  ?  Gentian — aye,  aye — very  well 
—in  that,  he  and  1  agree.  I  must  just  go  down 
for  ten  minutes— only  ten.  You  will  excuse 
me,  Miss  Rosabel — Medlicote  fashion,  you  see, 
leaving  you  two  together." 

She  left  both  parties  piqued  to  the  determina- 
tion of  shewing  how  excessively  indifferent  they 
were  to  each  other.  Still  writhing  under  Mr. 
Lermont's  hints,  and  putting  all  things  together, 
Colonel  Ashbrook  could  not  help  fancying,  in 
spite  of  the  leaven  of  vanity  which  forms  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  male  character, 
—he  had  come  nearly  to  the  conclusion  that 
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Rosabel  disliked  him  exceedingly;  besides,  he 
had  had  every  reason  given  him  to  suppose 
that  she  was  attached  to  Eustace  Xorman. 
That  might,  or  might  not,  be  the  case;  but 
the  suspicion  was  far  from  enlivening.  On 
the  other  hand,  Rosabel,  confused  if  not  agi- 
tated, saw  in  Colonel  Ashbrook's  manner  no 
hankering  after  old  remembrances — no  wish 
to  return  to  the  Medlicote  fashion,  as  Lady 
Lovaine  called  it — no  symptoms  of  delight  upon 
meeting  again,  after  a  long,  to  him  perilous,  to 
her  calamitous,  separation  :  she  was,  therefore, 
resolved  to  rouse  herself,  and  if  she  must  suffer, 
she  was  determined  she  would  not  degrade 
herself  also. 

"  Lady  Lovaine  looks  as  well  as  ever,"  ob- 
served  Colonel  Ash  brook,  as  her  ladyship  closed 
the  door  : — seeing  that  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
say  something. 

"  Oh!  quite.  1  do  not  see  any  change  in 
her  appearance  for  the  worse,  at  all,"  replied 
Rosabel  ;  "  not  any,  since  we  were  at  Medli- 
cote/' she  added,  courageously,  and  with  a 
coolness  quite  commendable. 


Colonel  Asbbrook  slightly  bowed  hie  head. 

"  My  anot  is  always  very  busy,"  he  said, 
after  a  dangerous  silence. 

"  Yes ;  she  bas  such  an  active  mind,"  an- 
swered Rosabel,  cheerfully. 

"  —Which  dispels  care,  no  doubt." 

"  Ob !  no  doubt — Hem." 

Another  shorter  silence,  then  Rosabel  began 
again,  growing  desperate. 

"  Have  you  seen  Lady  Anna  to-day  ?" 

"  — Now  be  really  does  blnsb,"  thought  Ro- 
sabel ;  but  perhaps  the  blnsh  was  only  that  for 
the  first  time  they  bad  ventured  to  look  at  each 
other. 

"  Not  to-day  ;  but  I  am  going  there  imme- 
diately: that  is,  as  soon^as — I  beg  your  pardon — 
1  mean  sometime  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

"  Oh  !  pray  do  not  let  me  detain  yon,"  said 
Rosabel,  rising.  "  I  new  wait  for  my  Lady 
Lovaine,  as  she  tells  me  to  come  in  and  out, 
Medlicote  fashion ;  and  I  should  be  bo  sorry  to, 
to —  Oive  my  compliments  to  Lady  Anna.  1 
am  rather  in  a  hurry,  otherwise  1  would  wait 
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for  Lady  Lovaine,"  she  added,  fearing  that  her 
haste  would  look  like  pique. 

"  But  you  will  allow  me  to  conduct  you  to 
your  carriage,"  said  Colonel  Ashbrook,  coming 
forward  slowly  and  timidly. 

"Thank  you;  but  we  have  no  carriage 
now,"  said  Rosabel,  her  mind  reverting  to  the 
change,  which,  in  all  things,  had  taken  place  in 
their  fortunes. 

"  Then  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  walk  alone — 
that  is  to  say,  unless  your  servant  is  here." 

"  My  servant,  of  course,  is  below,"  replied 
Rosabel,  haughtily,  "  and  I  would  not  trouble 
you  upon  any  account ; — as  you  are  an  invalid," 
she  added,  in  a  mild  tone ;  for  again  she  feared 
she  might  appear  to  act  as  if  vexed  by  his  want 
of  attention. 

She  was  getting  out  of  the  room,  most 
awkwardly,  knocking  down  a  screen  and 
dragging  Lady  Lovaine's  knitting  after  her, 
when  her  ladyship  bolted  in,  her  hand  full  of 
prescriptions. 

"  What!  going  away  so  soon  ?     Could  you 
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not  endure  each  other's  company  one  quarter 
of  an  hour?  One  would  think  you  had  been 
married  for  a  year  or  two,  I  protest  But  there 
is  no  use  attempting  to  stop  you,  Rosabel. 
Yon  always  will  have  your  own  way.  That  is 
one  thing  you  hare  imbibed  from  Mrs.  Wal- 
degrave — such  narrow-minded  management." 
"  Tbat  girl  is  ruined,"  she  continued,  turn- 
ing to  Colonel  Ashbrook,  as  Rosabel,  unac- 
companied, made  ber  way,  mortified,  and,  as 
she  felt  it,  neglected,  to  the  door.  "  Quite 
ruined— so  down-hearted,  yet  so  obstinate — I 
don't  envy  Norman  his  prize,  do  you  ?  But  I 
am  told  she  has  behaved  well  enough  during 
ber  father's  illness,  and  vastly  well  with  respect 
to  tbat  random  brother  of  hers ;  and  so  with 
that  and  a  pretty,  or  what  was  a  pretty  face — 
for  I  confess,  though  my  lord  used  to  rave 
about  ber  beauty,  I  never  could  see  it,  could 
you  ? — I  dare  say  tbey  will  do  well  together. 
She'll  make,  won't  she,  ;i  batter  commoner's 
wife  than  a  peer's  wife  ?  Come  now,  Ash- 
brook, there's    a   good    soul,   do  seal    me  all 
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those  letters.      Pshaw  !    you're   sealing  them 
upside  down — now,  good  gracious,  Ashbrook  ! 
what  have  vou  done  ?    You  have  thrown  the 
letter  into  the  fire,  instead  of  the  spill!    AIv 
best  letter,  which   I  wrote  to  Ladv  Carruther?. 
I  could  not  write  such  another!— could  not  frame 
it! — never  shall  accomplish  such  another  again. 
It  was  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  had 
quotations    from    Shakspeare   in    it,  and  I  do 
not  know  what." 

"  Not  from  Hamlet,  I  hope,"   said  Colonel 
Ashbrook. 

4<  And  then  to  laugh  !  But  it  is  that  child, 
Rosabel  Fortescue,  that  has  bewildered  vou. 
I  wonder  you  should  demean  yourself  to 
care  about  her,  when  she  has  expressly  shewn 
her  indifference.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  match 
at  one  time  —  her  father  no  doubt  urged  it  ; 
but  her  spirit  of  opposition  is  inconceivable — 
judging  by  myself— I  have  a  good  deal  of  it, 
but  she  has  more,  and  will  never  have  any  one 
that  is  approved  by  Mrs.  Waldegrave — in  which 
I    could   quite   agree  with  her — it  is  obvious 
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you  have  no  chance ;  therefore,  why  waste 
your  precious  thoughts  upon  her  ?  Even  this 
very  day—" 

"  My  dear  Lady  Lovaine,  enough  !"  said 
Colonel  Ashbrook,  impatiently.  "  I  have  no 
thoughts,  no  wishes  that  way,  be  assured." 

"I  am  heartily  glad  ;  and  approve  yonr 
spirit  so  much,  Ashbrook,  that  I  will  even 
forgive  you  if  yon  do  not  marry  at  all." 

"  Which  is  very  likely,"  replied  the  Colonel 
— very,  very  likely." 

Thus  passed  off  the  second  interview  be- 
tween Rosabel  and  Colonel  Ashbrook  ;  ami 
for  a  fortnight  they  met  not  aguin.  Meantime, 
Sir  John's  health,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one, 
was  daily  Improving;  whilst  Rosabel's  strength, 
on  the  other  hand,  declined.  This  was  the 
theme  of  dtaussion  one  afternoon,  when  Lady 
Lovaine,  having  drugged  Colonel  Ashbrook  un- 
wittingly into  th«  snare,  after  shopping  and 
tiring  his  very  heart  nut  for  some  hours,  she 
alighted  at  Mrs.  Wnhlegruve's  door.  "  Some 
people  never  urc  out,"  «ai<i  lur  hid] 
fully,  as    tlit!    servant    shewn 
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nephew    into  the   little  dark  drawing  room. 
Colonel  Ashbrook  walked  directly  to  the  win- 
dow.   A  ball-finch  and  a  canary  were  straining 
their  little  throats  in  the  gleam  of  sunshine, 
and  furnished  Colonel  Ashbrook  with  a  pretext 
for  standing,  contemplating,  indeed,  the  win- 
dows of  the  opposite  honse.    A  few  myrtles 
stood  on  Sir  John's  balcony ;  and  a  rose-tree, 
forced  into  precocious  bloom  by  the  force  of 
art,  had  been  put  out  to  catch  the  vernal  breeze, 
and,  perchance,  a  gleam  of  sunshine.     The 
blinds  of  the  drawing-room  were  pulled  down ; 
but  presently,  Colonel  Ashbrook  observed  that 
one  of  them  was  gently  raised,  and  the  window 
opened;  a  fair  hand  was  outstretched,  and  a 
rose-bud,  which  grew  low  and  close  to  the  win- 
dow, hastily  pulled  off. 

"  Miss  Fortescue  takes  vast  care  of  her 
flowers,"  remarked  Aunt  Alice— Colonel  Ash- 
brook started. 

" — And  I  suppose  Mr.  Norman  is  fond  of 
flowers  too,"  said  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  sarcasti- 
cally; "for* there  he  comes  forth,  decked  out 
with  a  rose-bud  in  his  button-bole.     It  is  a  pity 
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but  my  poor  brother  knew  better  thari  to  let 
him  be  about  the  house  all  day,  dandering  after 
Rosabel  —  and  never  coming  to  the  positive 
question." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Captain  Ashbrook,  "  I 
thought  I  beard  it  was  an  absolute  engage- 
ment." 

"  Why,  we  really  cannot  tell,"  answered 
Mrs.  Waldegrave,  mysteriously ;  "  my  brother 
is  so  very  close — and  with  regard  to  Rosabel, 
she  never  knows  her  own  mind." 

. "  She  knows  it  now,  if  the  language  of 
flowers  have  any  meaning,"  thought  Colonel 
Ashbrook. 

"  Come,  Ashbrook,"  cried  Lady  Lovaine, 
"  we  must  go  home  to  dinner."  "  Farewell ! 
I  am  in  a  great  hurry,"  cried  she,  as  she  ran 
down  stairs ;  nevertheless,  as  a  sudden  whim 
seized  her,  and  just  as  if  she  were  in  the 
village  of  Medlicote,  she  took  it  into  her  head, 
as  she  was  stepping  into  her  carriage,  to  set  off 
across  the  street,  and  knock,  herself,  at  Sir 
John  Fortescue's  door.  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
taken  by  surprise,  stood  on  the  pavement  oppo- 
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site  to  her,  looking  at  her.  It  was  a  quiet, 
narrow  street,  and  Ladv  Lovaine  beckoned  to 
her  nephew  to  cross  over  to  her.  Most  unwil- 
lingly he  acceded. 

"  Have  you  ever  called  upon  Sir  John  For- 
tescue  ?  I  think  not,'1  screamed  her  Ladyship, 
a  high  wind  blowing  in  her  face  and  rendering 
her  words  scarcely  audible. 

"  Do  vou  think  I  should  ?"  asked  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  hesitatingly ;  longing  to  be  told  that 
he  ought  to  call,  but  pretending — for  men  do 
pretend  to  such  feelings  as  well  as  women — to 
be  reluctant. 

"  To  be  sure.  Why  not  ?"  answered  Lady 
Lovaine,  fixing  her  eagle-eye  upon  him  for  a 
moment.  "  I  can't  stay  a  minute — so  you  need 
not  be  out  of  all  patience,  as  you  were  half-an- 
hour  ago.     Is  Sir  John  at  home  ?" 

"  He  is,  my  lady ;  but  he  has  lain  down 
awhile." 

"  Verv  well — don't  disturb  him.       Is  Miss 

« 

Fortescue  at  home?" 
"  She  is,  my  lady." 
u  Verv  well." 
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"  But  I  had  better  only  leave  my  card,  since 
Sir  John  is  not  visible/'  said  Colonel  Asbbrook, 
drawing  back. 

"  Why  ? — No,  no — after  all,  you  know,  Sir 
John  is  as  well  ont  of-  the  way — he's  so  deaf — 
come,  come,  come,"  she  added,  taking  hold  of 
Colonel  Asbbrook's  arm,  and  half  dragging  him 
up  with  her. 

"  Rosabel,"  she  cried,  on  her  entrance, 
"  here  is  Colonel  Asbbrook ;  but  if  you  knew 
what  bard  work  it  has  been  to  bring  him,  you 
would  scarcely  wish  to  see  him  again." 

Rosabel  came  forward,  with  some  confusion, 
but  yet  with  far  more  dignity  and  presence  of 
mind,  than,  considering  the  girlishness  of  her 
manners,  when  Colonel  Ashbrook  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  her  frequently,  previous  to 
his  going  abroad.  He  was  struck  with  the 
readiness  of  her  address,  and  the  modest  ease, 
and  simplicity,  yet  high  breeding,  of  her  deport- 
ment. 

"  How  is  Sir  John  to-day  ?  Nay,  don't  apo- 
logize ;  it  is  much  better  for  him  not  to  see 
visitors.    You  keep  your  rooms  very  warm  ; 
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and  what  a  peculiar  advantage  to  be  directly 
opposite  to  those  two  duennas,  your  aunts. 
Why,  they  can  see  every  one  that  visits  you  : 
vastlv  agreeable.  Have  vou  seen  Ladv  Anna 
Norman  to-day,  or  Mr.  Norman?" 

"  Mr.  Norman,"  replied  Rosabel,  slightly 
blushing, "  has  just  left" — left  tne,  she  was  going 
to  say — but  she  faltered,  and  said,  "  left  the 
house.  But  I  believe,"  she  added,  taking: 
courage,  and  determined  to  see  if  she  could 
plague  Colonel  Ashbrook  a  little — "  he  will  be 
so  good  as  to  come  here  to-night,  to  remain 
with  Sir  John,  while  I  visit  Ladv  Ashbrook — I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  mean  Lady  Anna,  for  an 
hour  or  two." 

"  A  very  bad  arrangement,"  answered  Lady 
Lovaine.  "  Why  could  not  Lady  Anna  come 
here?  and  then  von,  and — you  would  all  three 
be  together." 

"  Why,  that  would,  perhaps,  have  been  the 
best,"  returned  Rosabel,  falteringly;  "  but  it 
is  all  Lady  Anna's  arrangement;  it  is  her  doing 
— she  wishes  me  to  go  to  her — I  really  do  not 
know  whv." 
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"  Ashbrook,  you  were  going  there  this  even- 
ing; were  yon  not?"  asked  Lady  Lovaine, 
rising,  and  looking  about  for  her  mantle,  which 
she  had  taken  off. 

"  Yes !  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall— be  able ;" 
stammered  out  Colonel  Ashbrook  ;  for  he  saw 
through  this  contrivance  of  Lady  Anna's,  and 
was  proudly  resolved  that  he  would  neither  be 
forced  into  Rosabel's  society,  nor  she  into  his — 
"  I  am  not  well." 

"  Well — then  really,"  resumed  the  managing 
Lady  Lovaine,  'tis  a  sad  pity  you,  as  an  old 
friend,  could  not  have  borne  Sir  John  com- 
pany, and  released  Mr.  Norman, gay  and  young, 
to  the  gay  and  the  young.  But  you  will  all  of 
you  take  your  own  way.  Ashbrook,  just  see 
if  the  carriage  be  at  the  door.— Of  all  things, 
my  dear  Rosabel,  it  is  the  most  vexatious  and 
fatiguing  to  have  these  grown-up  nephews  about 
one;  such  an  incumbrance  in  the  evening, 
when  one  wants  a  nap.  I  was  in  hopes  I  should 
have  been  alone  to-night,  to  have  settled  some 
little  matters  of  business.  I  must  see  if  I  can 
turn  him  out,  some  how  or  other — he  is  abso- 
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lutelv  too  domestic.     Ashbrook,   do    vou  hear 
what  1  was  saying  of  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  so  unpleasant  to  be  disturbed  from 
one's  state  of  quietude  in  an  evening,"  replied 
Rosabel,  speaking  rather  in  a  louder  tone  ol 
voice  than  usual — "  it  would  be  such  a  pity  to 
compel  Colonel  Ashbrook  to  go  out.  She  spoke 
with  malice  prepense;  for  if  woman,  when 
adored  and  caressed,  be  not  always  overcharita- 
ble,  what  is  she  when  slighted  ?  But  she  spoke 
in  haste — to  repent  when  alone  and  at  leisure. 

Thev  left  her,  and  she  sat  down  to  tax  herself 
with  having  been  unnecessarily  cold  and  severe, 
and  with    destroying,    by  self-will,    her    only 
prospect  of  happiness.     When  the    hour   for 
joining  Lady  Anna  arrived,  she  was,  therefore, 
so   full  of  self-reproach,  so  humbled  and  dis- 
heartened, that  she  only  longed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  again  meeting  with    Colonel    Ash- 
brook, to  retrieve  her  errors,  bv  double  kind- 
ness.     But,  alas!  he  came  not — and  all  oppor- 
tunity of  confiding  her  feelings  to  Lady  Anna 
was  debarred,  by  the  harrowing  suspicion  that 
Lady  Anna's  unoccupied  heart  was  engrossed 
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by  a  new  interest  for  Colonel  Ashbrook.  There 
was  an  enthusiam,  and  a  certainty,  in  the  tone 
of  Lady  Anna's  sentiments  with  respect  to  him, 
which  the  all-conscious  Rosabel  could  only 
interpret  one  way ;  and,  after  an  evening  of 
unusual  constraint  and  gloominess,  she  re- 
turned home,  exaggerating  to  herself  all  the 
particulars  of  the  case,  and  endeavouring — but 
alas !  in  vain — to  resign  herself  to  the  speedy 
confirmation  of  her  fears. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

•*  He  is  well  paid  ;  that  is,  well  sati>fied/* 

Merchant   of    V  en  irr 

Meantime,     Colonel   Ashbrook,    unostenta- 
tiously, but  effectually,  was  promoting  Hubert*? 
best  interests,  by  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
engaging  in  active  service.     In  those   days  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain  a  commission; 
but  Hubert's  rash  and  irregular  conduct  must, 
in  most  cases,  have  been  an  effectual  bar  to  his 
again  obtaining  rank  in  the  army.     It  would, 
however,  in  these  times  of  necessity,  have  been 
comparatively  easy  to  have  got  him  into  regi- 
ments of  inferior  reputation  :  but  Colonel  Ash- 
brook was  anxious  that  the  young  man  should 
resume  his  former  position  in  society,  if  possi- 
ble, and  that  neither  he  nor  his  familv  should 
feel    that    he   was   degraded.     He    remained, 
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therefore,  in  London,  working  for  this  end, 
and  giving  up,  avowedly  to  himself  alone,  for 
this  purpose,  his  journey  to  Ash  brook. 

Lady  Anna,  who  knew  his  schemes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  misguided  young  man,  joined 
cordially  in  them,  and  had  her  own  suspicions 
with  regard  to  Colonel  Ashbrook's  interest  in 
the  family.  But,  by  this  time,  she  knew,  also, 
the  attachment  of  Eustace  Norman  for  the 
same  object ;  and  she  was  by  no  means  certain 
that  Rosabel's  feelings  were  not  engaged  in 
favour  of  one  who  had  been  her  support  and 
comfort  in  the  day  of  trouble.  She  had  long 
ago  made  up  her  mind  that  Rosabel  was  in- 
different to  Francis,  and  that  she  bad  been 
totally  deceived  on  that  point;  so  still  she 
went  floundering  on,  as  most  ladies  do  when 
they  begin  to  be  fanciful  and  suspicious  in  love 
affairs. 

Mr.  Lermont  aided  and  abetted  all  these  ar- 
rangements ;  and,  by  his  hints  and  inuendos, 
did  as  much  mischief  to  Rosabel's  happiness, 
as  kind-hearted,  busy  people,  generally  manage 
to  accomplish.  At  last,  the  matter  was  settled ; 
a  commission  was  obtained  for  Hubert  in  a 
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most  respectable  regiment,  shortly  to  march 
for  Scotland.  It  was  just  what  Hubert  wished 
himself;  it  was  just  what  Sir  John,  it  was  sup- 
posed, wished  for  his  son.  Mr.  Lermont,  after 
hearing  it  at  Lady  Anna's,  set  off  to  inform  Sir 
John;  Lady  Anna  and  Colonel  Ashbrook  were 
left  together. 

They  were  in  close  confabulation  over  the 
fire,  when  the  servant  threw  open  the  door,  and 
announced  Miss  Fortcscue.     She  came  in  upon 
them  so  unexpectedly,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
sav  which  of  the  three  was  the  most  confused. 
Lady  Anna  was  hurried  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
happiness   which   Hubert's  appointment  would 
give  Rosabel,  when  she  knew  it  ;  but  she  was. 
on  no  account,  to  be  told  it  was  Colonel  Ash- 
brook's  good  work  :  Colonel  Ashbrook,  some- 
what agitated  too,  in  spite  of  his  stoicism:  and 
Rosabel     now    certain    that    there   needed   no 
further  confirmation  of  Colonel  Ashbrook's  at- 
tentions to  Ladv  Anna.     Were  they  not  sitting 
both  nearly  in  the  fire,  with   their  feet  on  the 
fender,  and  in  the  most  confidential  communi- 
cation possible  ? 

She  sat  down  and  tried  to  look  unconcerned, 
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and  to  seem  happy — a  hard  (ask,  with  an  aching 
heart  like  Rosabel's — and  her  acting  was  not 
skilful  enough  to  have  deceived  any  who  had 
not  their  own  previous  misconceptions  upon 
the  state  of  her  feelings. 

"  Mr.  Lermont  is  just  gone  to  your  house," 
said  Lady  Anna,  exchanging  a  glance  with 
Colonel  Ashbrook  ;  "  will  be  find  Sir  John  at 
home  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  Mr.  Norman  is  with  him,"  said 
Rosabel,  unconsciously.  "  But,  dear  Lady 
Anne,  I  wanted  to  ask  your  advice — an  event 
has  occurred  to  me,  which  I  should  indeed 
have  thought  an  event  some  four  or  five  years 
ago— I  have  been  invited  to  a  ball." 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Anna,  "  you  will  go,  of 
course  :  Sir  John  is  much  better ;  Hubert  is 
well." 

"  Sir  John,"  resumed  Rosabel — "  but  I  for- 
got— I  ought  not  to  trouble  Colonel  Ashbrook 
with  my  concerns — I  fear  I  have  been  inter- 
rupting more  interesting  conversation— have  1 
not?" 
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Colonel  Ashbrook  rose.  "  I  shall  profit  bv 
the  suggestion, "  he  said,  "  and  withdraw  ;  for 
I  am  interrupting  arrangements,  I  fear/' 

i4  Oh,  no,"  cried  Lady  Anna,  "  do  not  sup- 
pose we  are  afraid  of  you— do  not  go  awav — 
do  not  imagine,  like  all  your  vain  race,  thnt 
you  presence*  can  make  any  difference  to  us." 

"  Well,  Rosabel  ?" 

The  Colonel  sat  down  again.  There  was 
an  intimacy  of  manner  between  him  and  Ladv 
Anna  which  Rosabel  thought  strange,  after  so 
short  an  acquaintance ;  but  she  thought  it  was 
u^tial  between  persons  engaged,  or  going  to 
be  engaged  ;  she  had  so  little  experience  on 
this  subject. 

"  You  don't  look  as  if  vou  were  thinking  of 
a  ball,  Rosabel,"  observed  Lady  Anna;  "  but 
I  suppose  you  were  tired  of  those  things  in 
Shropshire  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  Rosabel,  with  well- 
a-sumed  composure  ;  "  I  never  went  to  a  ball 
in  my  life  ;  and,  at  my  age,  that  is  much  to 
sav — and  I  reallv  should  not  break  mv  heart—" 
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she  continued  with  forced  liveliness  to  say — "  if 
I  never  went  to  one  at  all." 

The  words  had  nothing  in  them ;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
said,  that  went  to  Colonel  Ashbrook's  heart     • 

"  But  it  is  to  please  my  father,"  Rosabel  re- 
sumed, in  her  own  natural  way ;  "  and  I  really 
don't  know  why  he  should  wish  me — why  he 
should  wish  me  to  go  to  gaieties  which  I  have 
now  no  spirits  to  enjoy,"  she  added,  hastily ; 
and,  running  up  to  the  window,  began  pulling 
off  some  dead  leaves  of  a  geranium  placed 
near  it. 

"  How  warm  it  is,  Lady  Anna—don't  you 
think  so  ? — though  only  March  yet — might  I 
throw  up  the  window  one  moment  ? — You 
know  Lady  Lovaine  says  I  am  always  in  a 
fever — but  this  window  is  bolted  surely  ?" 

Colonel  Ash  brook  hastened  to  unfasten  it ; 
and,  catching  a  glimpse  of  Rosabel's  face,  he 
saw  tears  upon  it.  "  This  gaiety  is,  then," 
thought  he,  "  assumed — yet,  why  assumed?" 

Lady  Anna  joined  them  at  the  window. 

"  Well ;  and  what  ball  is  it,  Rosabel  ?— and 
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when,  and  where?*' — I  wish  Colonel  Ashbr«>«k 
and  I  were  invited  too.  —  And  what  dress 
are  you  thinking  about?  1  suppose  that  is  tie 
point  of  consultation.  Come,  Colonel  Ash- 
brook,  we  will  take  vou  into  the  committee  of 
taste — what  dress  will  suit  Miss  Fortescue  ?'% 

"  Miss  Fortescue  has  surelv  better  advisers 
than  1  am,"  returned  Colonel  Ashhrook, 
gravely. —  "She  has  her  own  taste,  for  in- 
stance,,?  he  added  ;  fearful,  on  his  part,  that 
he  should  appear  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
pique. 

Rosabel  looked  at  him  for  an  instant:  there 
\wh  a  sort  of  taunt,  to  her  fancy,  implied  in  this 
trivial  remark:  her  feelings  were  all  in  so  irri- 
table a  state,  that  she  misconceived  and  misap- 
plied every  observation. — "No  wonder — he  who 
left  me  when  my  brother  was  thought  to  be 
<lying — he  who  gave  me  no  kind  consolatory 
attentions  and  sympathy  then,  cannot  feel  for 
me  now.  He  has  not  forgiven  me,  I  see — how 
different  his  conduct  to  that  of  Mr.  Norman  ! — 
with  what  generosity  the  one  behaves — with 
what  littleness  the  other!" 
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These  reflections  passed  through  her  mind, 
whilst  Lady  Anna  was  saying,  all  the  while : — 
"  But,  Rosabel,  you  have  not  told  us,  all  this 
while,  where  this  ball  is,  and  who  is  to  be  your 
chaperon  ? — and  whether,  after  all,  you  mean 
to  go  ? — You  are  absent,  Rosabel — positively 
dreaming,"  she  cried,  pulling  her  friend's  sleeve 
gently. 

Rosabel  started — "  It  is  at  a  friend  of  my 
father's,  Lady  Anna — for  we  have  a  few  friends 
left,"  she  added,  with  bitterness.  "  And  per- 
haps you  may  know  this  very  lady,  Mrs,  Dai- 
ry mple  ?  And  I  think  I  shall  go,"  she  re- 
sumed, with  a  cheerful  accent,  "  provided  some 
friend  will  be  so  kind  as  to  chaperon  me  ;  for 
I  declare  I  would  rather  stay  at  home  all  my 
life,  than  be  conducted  to  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  gaiety  by  my  aunts." 

"  Well,"  resumed  Lady  Anna ;  "  though  I 
do  not  know  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  I  shall,  at  least, 
come  to  see  you  dressed  for  your  first  ball, 
Rosabel :  and,  wear  what  yon  may,  you  will  not 
have  to  sit  down  for  want  of  partners,  I  dare 
say.      Now,    with  regard   to    the    chaperon 
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— Colonel  Ashbrook,  do  you  bespeak  my  Lady 
Lovainc's  services  for  the  occasion  ;  she 
goes  everywhere,  and  knows  everybody — and 
though,  I  dare  say,  she  will  aver  that  she  has 
not  been  to  a  ball  these  twentv  vears,  vou 
may  be  able  to  persuade  her  to  go  ;  especially 
if  you  offer  to  accompany  her — you  two  ladies 
will    want  a  gentleman." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Rosabel,  loftily,  "  we 
should  be  honoured  bv  Colonel  Ashbrook's  at- 
tendance  —  but  Mr.  Norman  will    accompany 

Us. 

A  general  silence  ensued.  It  was  broken  by 
Rosabel  ;  for  she  felt  she  had  gone  somewhat 
too  far  in  her  last  speech,  and  her  conscience 
smote  her,  when  she  looked  at  Colonel  Ash- 
brook's grave  and  offended  countenance. 

"  After  all,  Lady  Anna,  I  don't  really  think 
I  shall  go — I  am  sure  I  shall  not  go — I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  consistent  with  all  that  has 
happened.  It  is  not  for  broken-down  families 
to  be  seen  at  such  places,"  she  added,  sud- 
denly ;  "  and  what  enjoyment  would  it  be  to 
me  ?     I  am  sure  /  should  not  enjoy  it ;    but  I 
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must  hasten  home  now : — good  morning.  Lady 
Anna;  good  morning,  Colonel  Ash  brook." 

"  You  must,"  said  Colonel  Asbbrook,  quite 
melted  by  her  careless  and  open  allusion  to 
her  family  misfortunes,  "  you  must  let  me  see 
you  home.  I  will  not  be  disappointed,  nor  re- 
fused, this  time,"  he  added,  advancing  towards 
her "  unless,  indeed,  it  would  be  very  dis- 
agreeable to  you,"  he  added,  drawing  back ; 
for  he  saw  something  in  Rosabel's  manner 
which  discouraged  him. 

Rosabel  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
taken  his  arm;  but  she  looked  at  Lady  Anna, 
and  was  fearful  of  annoying  or  vexing  her; 
and  whilst  she  hesitated,  the  opportunity  was 
lost;  for  Mr.  Norman  entered.  Colonel  Ash- 
brook  instantly  resigned  his  claim  to  her  hand, 
and  retreated  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
Mr.  Norman,  finding  Rosabel  apparently  on 
such  comfortable  terms  with  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
sat  down,  dejectedly.  Rosabel  was  left  stand- 
ing for  a  few  moments ;  then,  offended  by 
Colonel  Ashbrook's  desertion,  she  sat  down 
too;  determined  to  shew  her  indifference. 
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In  this  critical  position,  the  voice  of  Lady 
Lovaino  on  the  stairs  acted  somewhat  contrarv 
to  its  usual  effect,  and  provided  a  relief. 

Fler  Ladyship's  first  words  on  entering 
wore  : 

u  So!  Miss  Fortescue,  your  brother  is  going 
to  Scotland — has  got  his  commission  in  the 
twenty-fourth  I  hear!  A  mighty  good  thing!  for 
1  don't  know  what  vour  father  could  have  done 
with  him  at  home!  Sir  John's  vastly  pleaded 
with  it.  I  have  just  boon  at  vour  house  and 
found  you  flown." 

"  My  brother  Hubert  going  to  Scotland — got  a 
commission  in  the  twenty-fourth  ?  Oh,  dear,  dear 
Lady  Lovaine  !  What  news  to  bring  me  !  Oh, 
Lady  Anna!  was  there  ever  such  happiness  ? 
My  father  will  be  himself  now  !"  She  covered 
hor  face  with  lier  handkerchief,  and  the  burst 
of  tears,  which  she  could  not  restrain,  was  not, 
for  a  few  moments,  disturbed  bv  any  remark 
from  those  present. 

u  Who  has,"  she  resumed,  after  a  pause — 
4k  who  has  wrought  this  good,  this  most  accept- 
able work  ?     Some  valued,  though  unknown, 
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benefactor !  Ah !  it  can  be  no  other  than  Mr. 
Lermont.  How  often  have  I  wantonly,  unex- 
c usably,  laughed  at  his  busy,  good,  benevolent 
offices ;  and  now !  to  be  one  to  benefit  by  it ! 
—Is  it  not  Mr.  Lermont  ?    No  ?" 

Lady  Lovaine  shook  her  head. 

"  Then,  I  guess,  and  indeed  it  must  be,  Mr. 
Norman,"  said  Rosabel,  blushing.  "  He  has 
interest,  I  know;  and,  I  am  sure,  that  when- 
ever be  thought  he  could  do  good,  that  interest 
would  be  exerted — though  never  for  himself." 

"  I  protest,"  replied  Lady  Lovaine,  "  I  am 
ignorant  on  the  subject.  The  benefactor  is  a 
point  of  little  consequence — the  benefit  is  cer- 
tain." 

" — But  I  should  like,  nevertheless,"  said 
Rosabel,  "  to  learn  who  the  kind  friend  is — 
whoever  it  may  be,  I  shall  for  ever  bless  him ! 
I  hope  it  is  no  one  whom  I  dislike  very,  very 
much ;" — and  her  mind  reverted  to  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

"  I  hope  not,  indeed,"  observed  Lady  Anna, 
as  she  shook  Rosabel  by  the  band,  when  they 
separated ;   Rosabel  hastening  home. 
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Colonel  Ashbrook  remained  standing  at  the 
window : 

"  Prav  do  not  undeceive  Miss  Forteseue. 
Lady  Anna,"  he  said.  "  She  would  rather  be 
obliged,  I  am  sure,  to  any  one  but  me.  My 
interference  in  the  affair  would  have  diminished 
her  satisfaction  —  promise  me  that  she  shall 
never  know." 

"  I  will  not  promise  you,"  said  Lady  Anna  ; 
"  but,  at  any  rate,  she  shall  not  know  at  present 
— but,  why  this  over-refined  delicacy,  and,  ex- 
cuse me,  folly  ?" 

"  Old  feuds,"  replied  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
forcing  a  smile ;  "  certain  country  jealousies 
and  antipathies,  not  worth  referring  to.  Lady 
Anna/' 


lore.  Mid  still  ipprorod, 

■1  lore  where  they're  beloved." 

Wihtm'i  Tal«. 


AND  what  did  Mr.  Norman  think  of  all  this? 
He  was  indignant,  unhappy,  and  sanguine  by 
turns:  he  read,  in  too  plain  characters,  the 
attachment  of  Rosabel  for  Colonel  Asbbrook; 
and  saw,  as  he  conceived,  that  that  too  genuine 
attachment  was  unrequited  —  that  she  was 
slighted,  and,  be  almost  fancied,  despised. 
Under  these  impressions,  he  could  not  leave 
her  without  the  sap  port  of  his  friendship, 
which  she  seemed  daily  more  and  more  to 
require.  He  could  not  help  Imping  that  one 
day  her  eyes  would  be  opened,  and  that  she 
would  view  Colonel  Ashbrook  us  he  did — cold, 
proud,  insensible;  and  a  confirmed  bachelor, 
if  not  a  woman-hater. 
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Sir  John's  health  was  so  much  amended,  ani 
Hubert's  prospects  were  so  happily  clearer!   nj>. 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise,  to  those  who 
knew   Rosabel  but  partially,  that  her    bloom, 
her  spirits,  her  energies  did   not   return    with 
returning  peace   and   hope.      In   society,    she 
managed,  indeed,  to  give  to  strangers  the  im- 
pression of  indulging  in  a  wild  gaiety,    which 
made  Mr.   Norman's  heart  ache,  and  blinded 
Colonel  Ashbrook  as  to  the  real  effects  of  con- 
tinued  trials   and   disappointments    upon     Iier 
character.     At  home,  she  had  lost  all  her  equa- 
nimity, all  her  cheerfulness.     She  had  borne 
her  previous  and  serious  troubles  with  a  noble 
fortitude;  feeling  deeply,  but  justly,  but  making 
others,  not  herself,  the  first  objects  of  those 
feelings.      But    now  her  resolution,  her  verv 
temper  even  broke  down  under  the  uncertain- 
ties of   her   condition.      Her    nature   seemed 
changed.     She  became  impatient  of  opposition  ; 
averse  from  sympathy;  and  variable, and  trying 
in  her  manners  to  every  one,  except  to  one 
individual,  to  whom  her  feelings  never,  never 
changed — her  father. 
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Mr.  Norman  saw,  and  suffered  from  all  this; 
but  suffered  for  it,  without  one  tacit  reproach 
to  Rosabel,  even  in  his  own  mind:  for  he  looked 
upon  her  as  one  peculiarly  stricken,  though  as 
yet,  alas!  not  wholly  chastened  by  early  adver- 
sity; and  he  blamed  not  her,  but  Colonel  Ash- 
brook,  for  her  faults.  It  was  fortunate  for  bim, 
that  Rosabel's  utter  guilelessness — her  openness 
to  him — the  indifference  with  which  she  allowed 
him  to  see  all  her  sufferings,  gave  him  bat 
little  hope,  except  in  some  moments  of  deli- 
cious self-delusion,  which  we  all  at  times  are 
permitted  to  enjoy:  that,  except  in  those 
snatches  of  fallacious  happiness,  he  had  ceased 
to  indulge  in  any  sanguine  notion  that  she 
would  ever  entertain  for  him  such  sentiments 
as  those  with  which  he  fruitlessly  sought  to 
struggle. 

Sir  John — though  he  spoke  not  his  opinions — 
saw  a  fearful  change  in  Rosabel's  once  beaming 
and  joyous  countenance.  She  was  now  instantly 
overcome  by  the  voice  of  kindness,  even  to 
tears ;  and  when  those  tears  were  once  allowed 
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to  How,  it  was  hours  before  she   could  a?-u^ 
thorn.     This  depression  she  sought  to  attribute 
to  the  approaching  separation  from  her  hrothtr  : 
hut  Sir  John  expected    that    she    would    hare 
borne  that  parting  better. 

He   consulted  Mrs.    Waldegrave  as    to  ha 
state ;  but  Mrs.  Waldegrave  could  see  nothir.*^ 
the  matter  with  her  ;  Aunt  Alice  thought  it  wa- 
ller late  rising;  Lady  Lovaine  attributed    it  to  a 
dyspeptic  disease,  which  she  knew  produced  tie 
same    e fleet    upon    her  when  a  girl  : — "  and, 
indeed,  Sir  John,"  she  added,  "  let  me  bog  of 
you  to  send  and  get  '  Indigestion  Unmasked/  a 
new  treatise  on  that  interesting  subject;  when 
vou  once  beerin  it,  vou  will  never  lav  it  down. 
Miss  Fortescue  is  worse  after    eating,   is  she 
not?   Ah,   1  thought  so!     I  shall  observe  her 
to-morrow,  I  assure  you,  when  she  dines  with 
me  to  meet  Lady  Anna,  and — pity  me!— that 
young   profligate,  Francis   Ash  brook!    I  have 
asked  him  this  once — that  is  a  piece  of  duty  I 
owe — after  which,  he  need  never  again  darken 
my  doors." 
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"  Miss  Fortescue  going  to  Mrs.  Dalrymple's 
ball  with  your  Ladyship?"  enquired  Aunt 
Alice. 

"  1  don't  know — I  can't  say — I  will  not  set- 
tle," answered  Lady  Lovaine,  sharply.  "Ash- 
brook  does  not  chuse  to  go ;  and,  I  suppose,  if 
I  take  Mr.  Norman,  he  and  Rosabel  will  be 
making  fools  of  themselves  all  night :  I  hate 
engaged  people.  By  the  way,  Alice,  have  you 
heard  that  Mr.  Beaufort  has  recovered  the  use 
of  his  arms  again ;  be  can  squeeze  your  band 
now,  whenever  you  chuse  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity— and  can  advance  a  leg  or  so.  There's 
some  hope  yet  for  you,  Alice." 

Poor  Aunt  Alice  shrunk  back; — Sir  John 
was  too  deaf  to  hear  this  attack  upon  his  sister's 
feelings ;  but  Lady  Lovaine  was  a  privileged  per- 
son. Rosabel  had  not  made  a  single  formal 
visit  since  her  residence  in  London ;  but  Lord 
Lovaine  had  insisted  upon  having  a  family 
parly,  since  Ashbrook  was  returned ;  and  she 
had  no  pretext  for  refusing ;  nor,  indeed,  any 
desire,  until  half  an  hour  before  she  went  to 
dress  for  dinner. 
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(*ood  Mr.  Lermont  came  home  for  the  samt* 
purpose;  he  had  been  twice  that  day   to  the 
Treasury    and    back,    in  behalf  of  a   friend's 
friend's  son  ;  had  called  at  the  Home  Office  for 
franks  from  some  of  his  acquaintance  there,  in 
his  wav.     He  was  tired,  and  bv  no  means  d\*- 
posed  to  talk;  but  said  he  must  just  give  Miss 
Rosa  one  little  bit  of  news,  because  it  would 
please  her  exceedingly.     "  Mr.  Francis  -Ash- 
brook  (who,   I  can't  help  thinking,  Miss  Ro<a, 
is  quite  the  gentleman,)  assures  me  the  preli- 
minaries between  his  cousin  and  Lady  Anna, 
are   neNt  to   settled  —  greatly   to  his  let  and 
hindrance,"  added  the  old  gentleman.     "  It's 
vastly  hard  upon  him — but  will  be  just  the  suit- 
able match,  to  mv  mind.     Ladv  Anna  so  fine 
and  statelv  ;  and  the  Colonel  iust  such  another 
— quite  the  commander ;    and    Lady  Lovaine 
will  be  highlv  contented — don't  vou  think  so, 
Rosabel  ?  " 

"  I  really  do  not  know,  sir — I  am  no  judge; 
but  we  shall  be  late.  I  suppose  we  shall  see 
— if  such  things  are  to  be  seen  in  good  society 
—  some    symptoms    of    these    preliminaries," 
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thought  she,  as  6he  went  into  her  dressing- 
room. 

She  sank  into  a  reverie,  and  Mr.  Lerraont 
was  dressed,  and  waiting  before  she  bad  began 
her  toilet. 

Dinner  had  been  announced  when  she 
arrived  in  Hanover  Square.  Lady  Lovaine, 
wbo  had,  of  late,  treated  her  with  something 
approaching  to  contumely,  was  out  of  humour 
at  the  delay ;  Lord  Lovaine  was  taking  some 
melted  jelly  to  stay  his  appetite,  which,  like  all 
the  rest  of  bis  routine  existence,  came,  by  clock 
work,  to  the  hour,  nay,  minute.  Colonel  Ash- 
brook  was  making  excuses  for  some  one  or 
other,  as  Rosabel,  unconcernedly,  walked  into 
the  midst  of  the  circle. 

"  But  she  never  is  in  time,"  reiterated  Lady 
Lovaine.  "  Ha!  welcome,  Miss  Fortescue,  at 
last ! "  and  she  pointed  to  the  china  clock  on 
the  mantel-piece. 

"  Is  it  late  ? "  asked  Rosabel,  looking  as 
puzzled  and  surprized  as  if  she  were  dreaming. 

"  But  are  you  not  delighted  to  see  my  lord 
looking  so   well?"   cried  Mrs.    Waldegrave, 
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shocked   at    her   indifference  to   the    event    ot 
Lord  Lovai ne's  reappearance. 

u  Quite   a    miracle!  quite   a  miracle!"    ex- 
claimed Ladv  Lovaine. 

•'  So  much  himself  again — just  like  himself/' 
said  weak  Aunt  Alice. 

Rosabel  looked  at  the  much-admired  Lord 
Lovaine;  he  seemed  to  her  more  shrivelled, 
more  aned,  more  shadowy,  than  ever ;  though 
dressed  out  in  a  velvet  suit,  and  his  hair  in  full 
stvle,  the  most  was  made  of  him  that  could  be 
made.  It  appeared  cruel  to  call  forth  into 
iiotire  such  a  shred  of  humanity,  such  a  veMisre 
of  manhood  ;  the  form,  without  the  muscle,  the 
material,  the  fitting  up,  as  it  were,  of  a  human 
being. 

*<  It  is  astonishing  what  art  can  do;"  said 
Ladv  Lovaine,  with  much  self-complacency; — 
kt  inv  Ladv  Anna,  you  who  have  so  much  in- 
lluence  with  Colonel  Ashbrook;" — but  dinner 
wa<  announced,  and  dinner  was  a  sound  which 
suspended  all  further  discourse. 

Rosabel  cared  not  where  she  sat,  nor  bv 
whom  she  was  placed — but  she  was  purposely 
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seated  next  to  Mr.  Norman.  She  felt  out  of 
humour  with  every  thing  around  her;  and  this 
feeling  of  irritability  extended  U>  him.  His 
very  attentions  to  her  displeased  her; — they 
had  become  disagreeable — almost  revolting,  to 
her.  They  perpetually  offered  her  the  sem- 
blance of  what  she  only  wished  to  receive  from 
one  individual ;  she  knew  that  she  was  unjust, 
ungrateful,  unpardonable,  in  allowing  such  sen- 
timents towards  Mr.  Norman  to  take  possession 
of  her  mind;  but  she  found  it  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  correct  them.  Hence  a  feeling  of  self- 
reproach  was  added  to  her  other  sufferings. 

Colonel  Ashbrook  was  occupied  with  Lady 
Anna,  and  never  addressed  Rosabel :  be 
resolved  to  let  her  enjoy  her  conquest,  for 
such  he  saw  that  it  was,  unmolested  by  any 
attentions  on  his  part ;  but  when  he  once,  for 
an  instant,  glanced  at  Rosabel,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  listless  melancholy  of  her  air, 
and  his  eyes  rested  upon  her  for  a  few  moments 
with  involuntary  tenderness  and  compassion. 

"  He  pities  me!"  thought  Rosabel,  who  saw 
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and  read  his  look ; — <  Can  I  bear  this  ! — but  l.r 
shall  pity  mo  no  longer." 

Her  manner  instantly  changed  ;  she  sought. 
with  hurried  phrase,  to  engage  in  the  conver- 
sation of  those  around  her  ;  she  endeavoured  To 
appear  gay — gay  at  heart — but,  alas!  she  was  a 
bad  actress,  and  could  not  deceive  Ladv  Anna, 
nor  Mr.  Norman  ;  thev  knew  her  too  well. 

Mrs.  Waldegrave,  however,  observed,  with 
a  bitter  smile,  to  Colonel  Ashbrook,  "What 
spirits  Miss  Fortescue  has !  Greater  than  ever 
— don't  you  think  so?'' 

"  Has  she?  I  am  happy  to  hear  it  ;  I  was 
afraid  all  her  recent  anxieties  had — had  abated 
her  original  gaiety,"  replied  Colonel  Ash- 
brook, gravely,  but  in  a  manner  expressive  of 
kindness  towards  the  subject  of  his  conversa- 
tion ;  for  he  could  suffer  no  one  to  depreciate, 
even  by  implication,  one,  to  say  the  least  of  the 
case,  so  indifferent  to  her  own  defence  as  Rosa- 
bel,—careless,  indiscreet,  and,  as  he  thought, 
capricious,  as  she  usually  appeared  to  be. 

"  It  is  so  pleasant  when  persons  can  throw 
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off  their  cares,"  resumed  Mrs.  Waldegrave, 
with  a  suppressed  sneer :  *c  for  my  part,  I 
never  can  or  do  forget; — my  poor  dear  brother's 
misfortunes  are  ever  uppermost  in  my  mind," 
— in  a  low  tone. 

"  High  spirits  do  not,  in  my  mind,  imply 
want  of  feeling,"  answered  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
almost  sternly  ;  "  quite  the  reverse  ;  they  dis- 
play a  sensibility  to  impressions,  without  which 
no  one  can  possess  feeling.  Besides,"  he  added, 
thoughtfully,  "  there  is  sometimes  a  narrow 
limit  between  extreme  depression,  and  unac- 
countably high  spirits."  He  little  imagined 
how  truly  this  remark  applied. 

"  But  my  niece  Rosa,"  Mrs.  Waldegrave 
began  again,  "  never  had,  you  know,  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  the  sweet  composure  and  pretty 
manner  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Spooner,  whom  you 
used  to  admire." — For  it  was  now  the  prevalent 
opinion  among  '  the  set,'  as  Mr.  Ashbrook 
called  them,  that  Colonel  Ashbrook  had  thought 
of  proposing  for  Charlotte ;  but  had  left  it,  as 
most  old  bachelors  do,  too  long,  and  let  the 
vot.  in.  H 
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opportunity   go  by  ;    a    folly  of   which   niany 
agrecablc  men  are  guilty  all  their  lives. 

Colonel  Ashbrook  was  silent.    He  never  had 
admired  Mrs.  Spooner,  he  never  had   thought 
her  nearly  equal  to  Rosabel,  either  in   person, 
mind,  or  disposition.     But  of  what  avail  was  it 
now,  to  him,  to  draw  comparisons  and    to  de- 
duce, in  his  own  mind,  the  inference,  that  of 
all  women  whom  he  had  ever  seen,  Rosabel 
was  the  only  one  to  whom  he  could  now  attach 
himself?     For  he  scorned  the  idea  of  solicit- 
ing,  by  any    pioneering  attentions,   a  regard 
which  had  been  contemptuously  refused  on  her 
part,  after  a  wanton  encouragement  of  his  hopes 
—  -refused,  with  circumstances  of  aggravation, 
almost  of  insult. 

It  were  often  to  be  wished  that  there  were 
>ome  invisible  spy,  gnome,  sylph,  or  fay,  who 
could  wander,  not  from  tea-table  to  tea-table, 
for  such  things  are  now  exploded,  but  from  one 
gay  assemblage  to  another — correct  misunder- 
standings, clear  up  doubts,  reconcile  differences, 
reduce  inflammatory  irritations — offices  which 
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a  grain  or  two  of  openness  and  candour,  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  humility,  might  perform 
without  supernatural  aid :  but  such  a  specific 
for  petty,  but  heart-rending  feuds,  and  for 
alienations,  which  deprive  life  of  half  ito  charm, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  artificial  society. 

Colonel  Asbbrook  and  Rosabel  sedulously 
measured  their  conduct  to  each  other  by  a  false 
pride ;  Rosabel  bad  the  more  excuse  for  her 
demeanour,  because  the  decorum  of  her  sex 
forbade  ber  to  sacrifice  one  iota  of  delicate  feel* 
ing,  even  to  her  dearest  wishes.  Colonel 
Ashbrook  meted  out  his  portion  of  attention  to 
her,  exactly  by  her  conduct  to  him.  One  kind, 
though  fleeting,  glance  from  ber,  drew  one 
more  kind — more  truly  enamoured — from  him ; 
but  such  indulgences  were  rare. 

Thus  they  went  floundering  on,  mistrusting 
and  idolizing  each  other,  and  making  themselves 
as  miserable  as  possible,  for  no  reason  whatso- 
ever. Mr.  Norman,  all  the  while,  buoyed  up 
with  false  hopes,  for  he  was  convinced,  what- 
ever Rosabel's  feelings  were,  of  Colonel  Ash 
brook's  indifference — being   a  man,    be  was 

H2 
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obtuse  in  these  matters:  a  woman  would  nav*- 
been  more  clear-sighted,  and  have  discern*.'!. 
that  under   all  this   veil  of  indifference — thi* 


semblance  of  avoidance,  there  \va?   deej 


,   ?■•■! 


genuine  attachment. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Contention,  like  a  hone 
Pull  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose, 
And  bears  down  all  before  him." 

Snakspbark. 

The  gentlemen,  after  dinner,  spent  a  consi- 
derable time  over  tbeir  wine,  as  was  the  prac- 
tice in  days  of  yore,  and  occupied  themselves  in 
discussing  the  affairs  of  the  nation — a  custom 
which  will  prevail  till  the  end  of  time.  Their 
discourse  turned  upon  the  recent  riots  in  Edin- 
burgh,excited  by  the  Toleration  Act  in  favour  of 
the  Papists.  The  opinions  maintained,  even 
among  a  class  of  persons  of  nearly  similar  rank, 
and  of  education,  were  various  and  contending, 
Lord  Lovaine,  slumbering  tranquilly  through  the 
whole,  or  opening  his  eyes  from  time  to  time, 
merely  to  give  the  nod  of  assent,  usually  ter- 
minating in  a  profound  doze.  When  his 
"  very  true,"  u  vastly  clever,"  *'  just  bo,"  Ac* 
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had  subsided  into  a  complete  state  of  somnan;- 
bulency,  Mr.  Norman  proposed  that  the  gentle- 
men should  adjourn  up  stairs:  a  proposal 
which  was  followed  by  their  immediate  re- 
moval. 

The  ladies,  meanwhile,  were  but  little  better 
employed ;  at  first,  they  sat  round  the  fire  in  a 
formidable  circle,   Mrs.  Waldegrave  and   Lady 
Lovaine  opposite  to  each  other,  behaving  with 
a  formal  civility,  a  garb  which  dislike  and  ma- 
lice are  wont  to  assume.     Aunt  Alice,  perched 
on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  simpering  and  silly, 
without  being  good-natured, — and  folly,  with- 
out good-nature,   is   intolerable ;  Lady  Anna, 
talking  away,  with  the   natural  spirits   which 
Rosabel    envied    her,    and    yet    those    spirits 
were   somewhat   less    agreeable,   as    Rosabel 
thought,  than  usual :  Rosabel  looking,  as  Lady 
Lovaine    declared,    perfectly    stupid — callous, 
lost   to    every   agreeable   or  disagreeable   im- 
pression. 

Thus  they  sat  awhile — Mrs.  Waldegrave 
giving  Lady  Lovaine  a  long,  tedious,  minute 
account  of  a  bilious  and  nervous  attack  she  had 
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had  some  ten  years  ago ;  Lady  Lovaine  cross* 
questioning  her  as  to  facts  and  prescriptions,  and 
listening  to  her,  evidently  not  from  sympathy : — 
Aunt  Alice,  the  while,  confiding  to  Lady  Anna 
the  particular  defects  of  a  new  lady's  maid. 
Rosabel,  alone,  left  out  of  this  confidential  com* 
munication,  withdrew  into  a  remote  part  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  took  up  a  newspaper. 

She  was  immediately  interested  in  the  narra- 
tive of  events  detailed  in  it,  relative  to  the 
burning  down  of  the  Catholic  Bishop's  house, 
in  Leith  Wynd,  Edinburgh.  The  account  of  the 
destitute  families  turned  out  into  the  streets 
affected  her  greatly.  How  little  did  she  then 
imagine  that  she  would  ever  have  to  witness 
such  scenes;  and  that  terrors  and  hardships, 
heard  of  from  afar,  and  disarmed  by  distance 
of  half  their  terrors  to  her  imagination,  would 
ever  come  home  to  her! 

The  gentlemen  were  discussing  Lord  George 
Gordon,  the  popular  idol  of  the  day,  as  they 
entered  from  the  drawing-room : — "  What  is 
he  like?"  cried  Lady  Anna:  "I  have  a  vast 
curiosity  to  see  him.    I  admire,  if  it  be  true' 
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though  I  am  afraid,  as  the  common  saying  is.  i: 
is  too  good  to  be  true,  his  refusing  to  take  tL- 
bribe  held  out  to  him." 

" — To  induce  him  to  give  up  his  seat  in 
Parliament,"  said  Ladv  Lovraine  ; — *«  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it." 

l<  I  can  believe  it,"  observed  Colonel  Ash- 
brook. 

"  Ah!"  thought  Rosabel — "  that  is,  or  was 
just  like  you  ;  your  own  noble  nature  leads  vou 
to  place  confidence  in  the  nobleness  of  others." 

"  But  he's  mad,  surely,"  said  Mr.  Ashbrook: 
a  man  with  onlv  seven  hundred  a  vear  to  re- 
fuse  a  pension  of  a  thousand — and  only  upon 
condition  of  holding  his  tongue." 

Lady  Anna  gave  him  a  reproving  look. 

"If  my  Lord  George  is  mad,"  said  Mr. 
Xorman,  "  it  is  the  love  of  popularity,  vanity, 
and  reckless  ambition  that  have  made  him  so— 
and  that  display  far  more  certain  symptoms  of 
insanity  on  his  part,  than  this  act  of  attributed 
disinterestedness,  of  which  he  so  much  boasts." 

"  I  don't  believe  in   the  existence  of  public 
virtue,"  replied  Francis,  contemptuously. 
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Lady  Lovaine's  keen  glance  was  instantly 
fixed  upon  him.  "  I  should  be  surprized,  Mr. 
Ashbrook,  if,  with  your  knowledge  of  the  world, 
your  experience  of  public  men,  you  did  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  patriotism,  or  in  the  integrity 
of  professed  well-wishers  to  the  government. — 
I  protest,  I  quite  agree  with  my  Lord  George 
as  to  the  Catholics ;  and  hope  that  horrid  whig 
and  democrat,  Lord  George  Saville,  will  with- 
draw this  bill  they  talk  of,  or  we  shall  all  be 
burned  soon  enough." 

"  My  lady  is  a  regular  firebrand,"  whispered 
Mr.  Ashbrook  to  Rosabel. 

"  As  to  your  brother,  Miss  Fortescue,  who  is 
going  to  Edinburgh,  be  will  be  just  in  time  to 
be  pelted  to  pieces  by  the  rioters,  or  set  fire  to 
in  the  castle  by  the  mob.  The  whole  town 
will  be  burned— you'll  see  that." 

u  I  hope  not,"  answered  Rosabel,  startled  by 
her  ladyship's  violent  mode  of  representation  ; 
and,  forgetting  herself,  she  looked  round  for 
consolation,  as  to  the  person  best  qualified  to 
administer  it,  to  Colonel  Ashbrook. 

Colonel  Ashbrook  came  forward  immediately. 

H3 
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"  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  danger,"  he 
said,  in  a  hurried,  but  kind  manner.  The  tu- 
mults have,  doubtless,  by  this  time  subsided. 
The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  have  issued  a 
proclamation,  assuring  the  people  that  no  repeal 
of  the  statutes  against  the  Papists  shall  take 
place;  and  whilst  the  ultimate  policy  of  such  a 
proclamation  is  questionable — tampering,  as  it 
were,  with  the  violent  passions  of  the  people — 
its  immediate  effects  will  be  to  tranquillize  the 
disturbances,  be  assured  of  that." 

Rosabel  looked  at  him  with  a  pleased  and 
grateful  expression. 

44  I  do  not  wish  my  brother  to  escape  any 
opportunity  of  rendering  public  service — God 
knows !  I  ought  not  to  wish  that — but  there  is 
something  so  horrible,  so  unnatural  in  the  very 
idea  of  riots  !  An  infuriated  populace — the 
innocent,  it  seems  by  the  newspapers,  for  the 
most  part,  the  greatest  sufferers:  the  guilty 
escaping.  May  we  never  witness  such  scenes 
here !" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Francis :  "  Lord 
George  holds  our  destinies,  in  my  opinion,  in 
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his  bands.  There  are  just  three  parties  in  the 
Commons :  the  Ministry,  the  Opposition,  and 
my  Lord  George — and  the  last  by  no  means 
the  least" 

"  Yet  be  is  not  an  able,  or  highly-gifted 
man,"  remarked  Lady  Anna. 

"  No,"  said  Colonel  Ashbrook ;  "  but  be  has 
what  many  clever  men  want,  the  art  of  be- 
coming popular.  To  the  suppleness  and  per- 
severance of  bis  own  countrymen,  he  unites 
the  apparent  frankness  and  gaiety  of  the  Irish. 
At  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  supplanted 
General  Fraser,  as  member  for  Inverness- 
shire.  That  could  not  have  been  from  his 
tried  talents — it  must  have  been  the  result  of 
address." 

"  But  then,  he's  remarkably  handsome,"  in- 
terposed Francis,  arranging  bis  ruffles : — "  and 
that  tells  immensely  at  an  election." 

44  Handsome !  who  considers  him  band- 
some  ?"  cried  Lady  Lovaine,  contemptuously — 
"  a  boyish,  feminine  sort  of  beauty  at  the  best 

— I  can't  endure  a  handsome  man  !" 

» 
Mr.  Ashbrook  bowed  low. 
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"  Your  ladyship  must  surely  allow   him   to 
have  personal   advantages — however  low  they 
may  rank   in  your  eyes  ;  but  the  fair  sex  in 
general,  not  so  gifted  and  high-minded  as  my 
Lady  Lovaine,  will,  I  fancy,"  looking  at  Rosa- 
bel,   "  acknowledge    the    attractions   of   Lord 
George's  somewhat  over-delicate  and  woman- 
ish   countenance.      Then   he   plays  upon    the 
bag-pipes   and  the   violin  —  talks  Gaelic,  and 
wears  the  philabeg  among  the  Highlanders.     I 
see    you   are   quite   interested   in   him,    Miss 
Fortescue.      You're   an   enthusiast,  I'm    cer- 
tain." 

"  No,  not  now  ;  but  is  he  brave  with  all 
this?" 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved:  at  any  rate, 
he's  gallant ;  and  gallantry  is  one  ingredient  of 
chivalry,  I  presume." 

u  Vastly  true,  vastly  pleasant!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Lermont,  who  had  been  listening  with 
much  enthusiasm  to  the  unfortunate  Lord 
George's  praises.  "He's  a  fine  lad, that,  my 
lord,  Lord  George;  and,  if  I  was  a  young  man, 
1  should  adore  the  very  ground  he  treads  on!" 
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"  Gracious  me  !  Wherefore  ?"  exclaimed 
Lady  Anna,  "  I  thought  he  was  worthy  of 
any  sentiment  than  that :  an  incendiary  —  a 
demagogue  —  one  who  places  himself  at  the 
head  of  popular  associations  and  tumults — an 
avowed  disturber  and  democrat?" 

"  Don't  condemn  him  quite  so  fast,  my 
lady;  there's  my  friend,  Miss  Rosa,  just  ready 
to  take  his  part — ah !  she's  always  the  friend  of 
the  misguided,  if  that's  any  praise — and  I  know 
her  warm  heart  will  turn  to  him,  when  I  just 
mention  his  bringing  off  fifteen  young  ladies, 
— the  flowers  of  the  Highlands,  as  they  called 
them — in  a  ship,  from  Sky  to  Inverness." 

"  Bless  me !  what  a  cargo,"  said  Francis. 

"  What  quarrelling  and  gossiping  there 
must  have  been !"  interrupted  Lady  Lovaine. 
"  —  I  can't  endure  young  ladies  —  so  insipid 
and  stupid." 

"  Well,  sir !"  said  Rosabel,  seeing  that  the 
old  gentleman  was  eager,  as  old  gentlemen  are, 
to  proceed  with  his  story — for  he  was  arrived 
at  the  age  of  garrulity — "  Well !  and  what  en- 
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tertainment  had  be  for  the  young*  ladies  when 
he  had  landed  them  ?" 

"  A  vastly  pleasant  and  sumptuous  ball;  at 
which  these  fifteen  Miss  Mac  Leods,  all  of  the 
same  family,  danced;  and  he  made  love  to 
every  one  of  them!" 

"  Good  patience!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Alice. 

"  It  must,  indeed,  have  required   patience/' 
observed  Mr.  Ash  brook. 

"  What  ?  Hey  ?  fifteen  what,"  enquired 
Lord  Lovaine,  who,  having  been  supported  into 
the  drawing  room,  was  just  rousing  from  bis 
second  nap — a  supplement  to  the  one  below 
stairs. 

"  Only,  my  lord,"  replied  Mrs.  Waldegrave, 
primly,  **  a  little  history  of  Mr.  Lermonfs, 
which  takes  the  fancy  greatly  of  your  relative, 
Mr.  Ashbrook — and  of  Miss  Fortescue." 

u — And  pray  include  me  among  the  ad- 
mirers," said  Colonel  Ash  brook;  "for  I  admire 
Lord  George's  spirit  of  enterprise  greatly." 

"  If  be  never  does  any  thing  worse  than 
that — "  Mr.  Norman  began. 
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"  Ah !  I  see  bow  it  is,"  cried  Lady  Lovaine. 
"  You  young,  gay,  thoughtless  creatures  are  all 
in  bis  favour.  And,  indeed,  I  highly  approve 
his  wishing  to  put  down  the  papists." 

" — He's  of  a  most  distinguished  family," 
observed  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  as  if,  in  saying  that, 
she  was  saying  every  thing. 

"  The  more  the  shame,  if  be  should  happen 
to  disgrace  it,"  remarked  Lady  Anna: 

"  Not  til  the  blood  of  all  die  Howards 
Can  e'er  ennoble  fools  or  cowards.1* 

"  But  Lord  George  is  neither,"  said  Colonel 
Ash  brook.  "  He  is  certainly  no  coward :  he's 
too  dangerous  to  be  a  fool ;  but  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  he  will  not  prove  to  be  on  some 
subjects  deranged :  he  drives  on  to  such  extreme 
points — he  estimates  no  consequences — the  tool 
of  a  party,  be  goes  beyond  his  employers.  It 
is  such  sparks  as  these  which  sometimes  set 
society  in  a  flame." 

"  Then  I  hope  he  will  remain  in  England,'1 
said  Rosabel,  thoughtfully ;  "  for  he,  perhaps, 
can  do  less  barm  here  than  in  Scotland,  where 
bis  nationality  seems  to  give  bim  influence," 
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fche  looked  with  enquiring  glance  at    Colonel 
Ashbrook.    Their  previous  sentiments  towards 
each  other  seemed  extinguished  in  this  common 
topic  of  interest,  which,  at  that  time,  engrossed 
public  and  private  attention  even  more  than 
Continental  or  Trans- Atlantic  affairs ;  for  fic- 
tion, political  or  private,  preoccupies  the  mind, 
and  prevents  it  from  extending  its  views  to  ob- 
jects   of  genera)  welfare    and    interest;   and 
faction  was,  in  those  days,  rank  and  virulent 
as  it  is  in  our  own  times :  indeed,  personal  in- 
terests were  then  even  more  unscrupulously 
consulted,  and  the  corruptions  of  state  policy 
were  undoubtedly  carried  on  with  far   more 
impunity. 

But  to  return  to  private  details: 

44  I  hope,"  said  Rosabel,  after  a  pause,  "  my 
father  will  not  be  alarmed  about  Hubert  Do 
you  think  he  will,  Mr.  Norman  ?" 

Colonel  Ashbrook,  who  was  standing  by  her, 
coloured  somewhat,  and  fell  back  to  give  place 
to  Mr.  Norman,  with  no  very  pleased  expres- 
sion on  his  countenance. 

"  Mr.  Norman  is  Miss  Fortescue's  oracle," 
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whispered  Mr.  Lermont  to  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
wishing  to  say  something  kind  of  Eustace,  as 
of  every  one  else. 

"  But  I  dare  say,"  said  Francis,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  be  speaks  in  plainer  language  than  the 
oracles  of  old." 

Colonel  Ashbrook  moved  away,  and  spoke 
neither  to  Rosabel  nor  to  any  one  else  again 
that  evening. 

"  Mr.  Norman  has  failed  to  console  Miss 
Fortescue,"  remarked  Lady  Lovaine  to  Lady 
Anna;  "  and  I  am  sure  if  he  can't,  no  one  else 
can — what  a  disconsolate,  woe-begone  thing  she 
is  grown.     I  used  to  like  her  once ;  but — " 

"  But  what  ?"  asked  Ladv  Anna. 

" — I  cannot  abide  young  ladies — that  is  all 
—  never  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
them  again  —  most  uncertain  property  —  like 
guinea  fowls  and  turkey  poults— can't  eat  this, 
can't  do  that — and  just  as  you're  getting  fond 
of  them,  die  off  from  spite." 

Lady  Anna  looked  at  Lord  Lovaine,  who 
seemed  disposed  to  speak  ;  but  it  was  only  to 
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"  A  vastly  fine  young  lady — I  admire  her 
greatly — and  so  —  I  did — her  mother  before 
her/*  the  last  words  dying  away  as  be  sank 
again  into  a  dreaming  slumber. 

"  My  lord  is  tired — and  we  most  go,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  rising;  a  little 
disappointed  in  her  heart,  that  there  had  not 
been  the  wonted  poole  of  quadrille ;  "and  thank 
you,  thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  lady,  for 
this  charming  entertainment" 

"  Such  a  happy  day !"  echoed  Aunt  Alice. 

"  I  am  glad  to  bear  6ome  one  has  enjoyed 
it,"  answered  Lady  Lovaine,  in  her  rude,  dry 
way. 

"  And  then,  to  6ee  my  lord  looking  so 
charmingly." 

"  My  lord  will  do  very  well,  if  he  will  regu- 
late his  diet :  be  is  worth  twenty  of  what  he 
was  last  year,"  added  Lady  Lovaine,  raising  her 
voice  as  she  saw  Mr.  Ash  brook  near  her.  "  I 
declare  he's  a  younger  man  than  either  of  his 
nephews — the  one,  worn  out  with  fighting ;  the 
other — ,"  she  began  with  a  sneer,  but  stopped. 

" — I  will  not  presume  to  trouble  your  lady* 
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ship  to  fill  up  my  biography,"  said  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  you  can  sing, 
I  think  ?    It  has  been  a  mighty  stupid  evening 
— perhaps,  though  we  are  not  fine  and  fashion- 
able people,  yon  will  condescend  to  give  us,  in 
your  charming  style,  some  old  sonnet,  a  love 
melody    to  suit  the  younger  members  of  our 
party — Miss  Fortescue  or  Mr.  Norman  ;  or 
something  staid,  and  severe,  and  sad,  for  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  who  has  outlived  his  good  spirits,  and 
good  looks — *  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,' — 
that  will  do  for  him,"    looking   reproachfully 
at  her  nephew.    "  Or  a  chant  upon  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  male  sex,  for  Miss  Alice." 

"  For  men  were  ever  fickle  known 
Since  summer  leaves  were  leafy." 

"  Thank  you,  my  Lady  ;  but  we  are  late," 
said  Mrs.  Waldegrave. 

"  A  drinking  song,  for  my  Lord,"  cried  Lady 
Lovaine,  laying  her  thin,  hard  hand  upon  the 
poor  old  gentleman's  arm. — "  Come,  any  thing 
will  come  well  from  you,  Mr.  Ashbrook." 

Mr.  Ashbrook    sang,    without   accompani- 
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ment ;  and,  as  Lady  Lovaine  said,  it  was  the 
best  thing  he  did.     Bat  this  very  accomplish- 
ment had  contributed  to  lead  him  into  society 
of  a  caste  inferior  to  his  own  ;  and  by  making 
him   agreeable,  at  a  small    expense  of  con- 
versational talent,  had  rather  retarded  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  natural  good  powers.     He  had 
another  great  qualification  too — that  of  looking 
handsome  when  he  sang.    He  chose,  in  con- 
formity with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  that  af- 
fected sonnet  of  Lord  Lyttleton's : — 

"  When  Delia  on  the  plain  appears, 
Awed  by  a  thousand  tender  fears, 
1  would  approach — I  cannot  move — 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  if  this  be  love?" 

"  He  sings  with  taste,  though  his  taste  in 
other  respects  is  vitiated,"  observed  Lady 
Anna,  to  Colonel  Ashbrook  ;  "  and  with  feel- 
ing, though  he  has  no  feeling." 
"  Do  not  judge  him  too  harshly." 
"  To  hear  him  sing,  one  would  suppose  his 
inmost  sentiments  in  unison  with  the  purity, 
the  tenderness  of  the  idea ;  but,  alas !  you 
know  the  contrary.1' 
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"  Be  not  too  rigid,  Lady  Anna ;  we  are  not 
to  judge  of  men  by  what  they  are  in  extreme 
youth  —  few  will  bear  that  test — and  there  are 
seeds  of  good  in  every  mind." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  Thorp's  n  >tluii2  in  thi>  world  can  make  me  j  n  .  ** 

Krxc.  ^'«^ 


Rosabel  had  written  to  Mrs.  Evelvn  short  k 
after  the  disclosure  took  place,  which  had   re- 
vealed to  her  the  name  of  the  real  author  of 
poor  Mary's  disgrace.     She  had  written  to  her 
at  a  time  when  she  was  comparatively  happy; 
for  then,  one  idea  alone  possessed  her  mind. 
She  had  heard   once  from  her  aunt  in  reply; 
and  the  reply  contained  a  confirmation  of  the 
intelligence    from    Mr.    Marshall;    in     whose 
blundering,  the  mistake  had  first  originated  at 
Southwell. 

On  the  morning  after  Rosabel  had  dined  in 
Hanover  Square,  a  letter,  however,  from  Mrs. 
Evelyn  arrived.  Her  Aunt  had  a  legacy  left  to 
her ;  and  some  forms,  necessary  to  ensure  her 
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receiving  it,  required  her  immediate  attendance 
in  London.     She  wrote,  therefore,  to  Rosabel, 
putting  forward  the  necessity  of  her  travelling 
to  the  metropolis,  and  her  hopes  that  it  would 
not  be  inconvenient  to  dear  Sir  John  to  receive 
her  for  a  few  weeks.    Mr.  Marshall  had  pro- 
mised to  take  a  bed  at  the  Rectory  in  her  ab- 
sence ;  and  a  sister  of  Mr.  Evelyn's,  not,  to 
be  sure,  much   younger  than  himself,  was  to 
attend  to  the  good  old  man's  wants.    Not  a 
soul  but  herself,  as  Mrs.  Evelyn,  in  a  postscript, 
added,  bad  for  years  clear-starched  his  bands, 
er  curled  his  wigs.    It  would  be  a  great  change 
to  Mr.  E.,  but  she  hoped  he  would  be  able  to 
get  on  without  her  for  a  week  or  a  time ;  this 
being  the  first  occasion  of  her  leaving  home 
since  her  visit  to  Hales,  after  her  sister  For* 
tescue's  death. 

The  journey  would  require  three  days  to  ac- 
complish it;  so  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  staying  a  shorter  time  than  a  fortnight, 
or  so.  Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  Mrs.  Evelyn  arrived,  full  of  bustle,  and 
sorprize,  and  kindly  feelings  for  every  one ; 
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bat  shocked  to  see  poor  Sir  John  so  altered; 
and  Rosabel  too— -the  fine  blooming  girl  that 
•be  was — a  complete  shadow  now  :  bat  it  was 
the  London  air,  she  supposed. 

"  Andy  as  to  the  London  air,  Rosa,"  said  the 
good  old  lady,  a  morning  or  two  after  ber  ar- 
rival, "  I  don't  know  what  that  may  be,  not 
having  tried  it  long  enough ;  bat  I  have  beard 
a  great  deal  of  London  smoke,  and  dirt ;  bat  I 
mast  say  they  far  exceed  my  expectation." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  aunt." 

"  Bat,  love,  how  can  you  help  it  ? — I  am  to 
have  my  new  tab) net  before  my  Lady  Lovaine 
calls ;  and  think  you  these  raffles  will  be  clean 
enough  ? — Ah !  here  is  Sir  John— Sir  John,  I 
cannot  compliment  you  on  your  good  looks ; 
and,  as  to  Rosa,  I  was  thinking  this  morning 
she  is  not  the  same  person." 

"  Rosa  is  not  well,"  observed  Sir  John, 
anxiously ;  he  said  nothing  more,  but,  sitting 
down,  looked  intently  at  his  daughter. 

There  was  something  in  the  mode  of  her 
father's  scrutiny  which  Rosabel  could  not  bear. 
"  Can  he,  does  he  guess  what  I  suffer,"  thought 
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she,   "  and  what  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for 
suffering  ?" 

**  Mr.  Evelyn,  Sir  John,"  resumed  Mrs. 

Evelyn, "  would  be  so  glad  if  you  would  try  the 

Southwell  air;  the  finest  in  the  world,  I  do 

believe,  for  the  nerves  and  spirits" — looking  at 

Rosabel. — "Ah,  Rosa!  you  did  not  breakfast  on 

a  thin  slip  of  dry  toast  there,  as  you  do  here." 

"  Does  she  eat  no  breakfast,  indeed  ?"  asked 

Sir  John,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  attach 

more  importance  to  the  subject  than  it  merited. 

"  I  shall  insist  upon  some  opinion  being  taken, 

if  this  goes  on,  Rosa." 

u  Dearest  papa,  don't  imagine  that  I  am  ill," 
cried  Rosabel ;  "  don't  vex  yourself  about  that, 
papa ;  and,  indeed,  no  advice  can  do  me  any 
good.  It  is  mere  want  of  rest  and  recreation," 
she  added,  recollecting  herself ;  "  and,  as 
Aunt  Evelyn  says,  it  must  be  London  air — all 
London — " 

"  Well,  then,"  answered  her  father,  we  will 

go  to  the  country,  Rosabel.    It  is  my  present 

plan  to  take  up  a  settled  abode  in  London: 

meantime,  I  shall  accept  for  us  both  your  sis- 

VOL.  III.  I 
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ter's  and  Mr.  Spooner's  invitation.  In  their 
bouse  you  will  have  rest  and  recreation  too ; 
for  your  friends,  Lady  Anna  and  Mr.  Xonran, 
and  oar  old  acquaintance/'  Sir  John  added, 
cautiously,  "  Colonel  Ashbrook,  will  make  op 
the  party." 

He  glanced  at  Rosabel,  for  he  alone  knew 
her  secret ;  and  for  once,  in  this  case,  a  father's 
tenderness  and  anxiety  equalled  that  which  a 
mother  might  be  supposed  to  feel.     Was  not 
Rosabel  everything  to  him — and  was  not  be  to 
Rosabel  the  dearest  bond  to  life — the   object 
u]>on  which  her  utmost  fondness  might  be  la- 
vished without  misgivings  or  mistrust,  without 
doubt  of  a  return  or  suspicion  of   change? 
Happily  for  us,  we  have  all  some  ties  of  this 
nature,  to  compensate  for  the  uncertainties  of 
general  opinion,  and  even  of  intimate,  and,  as 
we   might  once  fondly  think,  exclusively  at- 
tached friends. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  gathering  of  family 
connections  upon  the  strength  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's 
arrival  among  them ;  and  she  had  to  go  through 
a  stately  series  of  ceremonious  calls,  and  to 
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return  them,  rigged  out  in  her  best  attire. 
Mrs.  Waldegrave  and  Aunt  Alice  bolted 
from  across  the  way,  to  pay  all  due  honour  to 
the  sister  of  Lady  Fortescue,  although  they 
avowedly  had  not  had  a  great  fancy  to  the  con- 
nexion ;  Lady  Fortescue's  own  family  having 
been  unpardonably  poor,  a  fault  scarcely  ex- 
tenuated, even  by  an  ancient  pedigree.  Lady 
Anna  and  Lady  Lovaine  paid  their  respects,  of 
course ;  and  Mr.  Norman  came  with  the  for- 
mer ;  but  Colonel  Ash  brook  did  not  make  his 
appearance. 

"  I  like  Lady  Anna  vastly,"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn  to  Rosabel,  after  the  first  two  visits  were 
over ;  "  but  I  declare  (you  will  think  your  aunt 
grown  foolish,  Rosa)  I  like  Mr.  Norman's  com- 
pany as  well  as  any  ;  be  is  so  very  much  of  the 
gentleman,  and  so  mightily  kind  to  us  old  folks." 

«  Ye*— but— " 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Evelyn  could  see  him,  for  he 
declares  there  is  not  a  gentleman  bred  in  the 
present  day  ;  but  this  Mr.  Norman  would  put 
these  conceits  out  of  joint — he's  quite  the  man 
of  rank,  and  piously  disposed  he  seems  too." 

I  2 
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"  He  ivS  very  good." 

"  And  I  rather  think  he  has  no  bad  opinic  \ 
of  Miss  Rosabel. — Come,  Rosa,  you  and  I  an- 
old  confidants ;  your  mother,  my  dear,  was?  ?■.■ 
before  you,  on  these  matters.  I,  Rosa,  had  to 
do  with  everv  bodies'  love  affairs  but  my  own. 
And  I  have  taken  it  into  mv  wise  head,  that 
Mr.  Norman  has  an  eye  to  Rosa." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  help  it,  if  he 
has,"  answered  Rosabel,  somewhat  peevishly, 
and  turning  away  as  if  the  subject  vexed  and 
irritated  her." 

"  And  he  cannot  help  it,  I  dare  say,  poor 
man  ;  but  I  can't  say  you  give  him  much  en- 
couragement, Rosa ;  but  that  is  all  right  and 
proper  :  and  then,  as  to  Lady  Anna,  they  tell 
me  she's  to  be  matched  with  that  Captain 
Ashbrook.  Not  poor  Mary's  Mr.  Ash  brook, 
Rosa — you  may  well  look  shocked,  dear;  that 
was  a  sad  story  —  but  this  is  your  neighbour, 
and  quite,  I  am  told,  a  match  for  Lady  Anna. 
He  vastly  resembles  Dr.  Ellis,  our  surrogate — 
just  the  same  high,  proud  look — he  will  be 
just  the  man  for  Lady  Anna." 
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"  Yea,"  replied  Rosabel,  disconsolately,  and 
reflecting  upon  her  own  deficiencies.  "  Lady 
Anna  is  so  clever — they  will  suit  Was  he 
there  to-day,  aunt,  when  you  called?" 

"  My   dear,  yes ;   and   mighty   grave   and 
pompous  —  and  eyed  me  from  bead  to  foot. 
He  is  proud,  like  his  likeness ;  but,  no  doubt," 
added  the  good  old  lady,  qualifying  her  severity, 
"  he  is  very  superior,  and  extremely  brave, 
and  vastly  learned,  and  all  that — and  we  have 
no  right  to  find  fault  with  Lady  Anna's  choice, 
dear." 
<<  Did  he  look  ill,  aunt  ?" 
"  Not  exactly ;  but  so  grave :  but  I  left  tbem 
together,  not  wishing  to  be  one  too  many.1' 

"  Aunt,"  said  Rosabel,  after  a  pause,  "  I 
am  not  well.  I  wish  you  would  take  me  to 
Southwell  with  you." 

44  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear.  I  said,  you 
know,  you  were  not  well.  I  will  take  you  with 
me  willingly,  if  you  think  it  right  to  leave  your 
papa." 

"  Papa  is  going  to  see  Charlotte,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  Charlotte,"  and  a  tear  or  two 
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fell  upon  the  flowers  which  Rosabel  was  em- 
broidering— a  piece  of  work  which  had  lasted 
her  some  two  years  or  so;  and,  according  to 
appearance,  was  likely  to  last  for  two  years 
longer. 

"  Please  yourself,  my  love — perhaps  you  will 
think  that  Southwell  agrees  better  with  you 
than  Spooner  Place.  Your  uncle  will  be 
vastly  pleased ;  and  none  more  so,  I  do  believe. 
Rosa,  than  Mr.  Marshall." 

"  He  is  very  good,"  said  Rosabel,  humbly. 

u  But  what  shall  we  do  with  Mr.  Norman 
all  this  time  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

u  Oh  !  he  is  very  kind,  and  has  been  the 
best  friend  in  the  world  to  me ;  but,  however, 
aunty  dear,  I  shall  think  it  a  settled  thing. 
Papa  is  so  much  better  now — and  I  could  not 
go  to  Charlotte's  now ;  there  will  be  so  much 
gaiety — and  it  is  so  near  Hales,  and  Medlicote, 
and  Ashbrook,  that,  that — and  I  am  not  fond 
of  gaiety  now." 

"  Rosa  dear,  you  are  vapourish,"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  looking  at  the  irresolute,  unhappy 
countenance  of  her  niece  with  distress.     "  It 
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is  these  East  winds  I  think ;  and  I  have  been 
used  to  see  it  all  my  life  in  Mr.  Evelyn." 

"  Ah!  his  complaint  is  not  like  mine,"  said 
Rosabel,  a  smile  for  a  moment  playing  upon 
her  lips,  but  dying  away  immediately,  leaving 
the  face  in  yet  deeper  gloom.  "  I  envy  you 
and  my  uncle,  aunt ;  for  you  are  arrived  at  the 
comfortable,  settled  time  of  life." 

"  God  bless  the  child !  Why  Rosa,  love,  I 
never — nay  don't  take  on  so,  sweet — what  is 
this  about  ?"  but  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  interrupted 
in  her  consolations  by  the  entrance  of  Lady 
Anna  into  the  room. 

By  no  effort  could  Rosabel,  for  a  few 
moments,  be  cordial  towards  her  friend.  She 
tried  to  speak,  to  look,  as  usual ;  but  felt  that 
Lady  Anna  bad  unconsciously  blighted  the 
happiness  of  her  life.  She  disengaged  her 
band,  as  soon  as  possible,  from  that  of  her 
friend,  and  said,  in  desperation,  wishing  to 
cloak  the  actual  state  of  her  mind,  of  which  she 
was  ashamed: 
"  I  wish  Mr.  Norman  was  here.    Have  you 
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seen  him?    He  promised  to  come  this  morn- 
ing." 

Lady  Anna's  frank  countenance  was  over- 
cast with  a  momentary  gloom.  "  Eustace  is,  I 
know,  coming  here— and  when  he  doea  come, 
you  may  be  certain  he  will  not  harry  away, 
and  she  walked  to  the  window.  "  Bat  when, 
Rosabel,  do  you  set  out  for  the  country  ?  ^e 
shall  soon  follow  you — I  am  sure  Eustace,  for 
one,  will  not  be  happy  long  after  yoa  are  gone. 
You  will  go  direct  to  Spooner  Place  ?" 

"  I  am  not  going  to  Spooner  Place,"  an- 
swered Rosabel ;"  I  am  going  to  Southwell, 
with  Aunt  Evelyn." 

Lady  Anna  looked  surprised.  "  So  then,  yoa 
leave  all  the  gaieties  of  the  christening  to  me, 
Rosabel  ?  Colonel  Ash  brook,  and  all — I  thought 
he  was  too  great  a  favourite  to  be  deserted  in 
that  manner." 

"  He  was  a  favourite  once,"  said  Rosabel. 

"  And  is  so  no  longer  ?  Ah  !  Rosa.  I  guess 
who  has  supplanted  him  —  we  all  guess  that: 
but  I  must  go ;  I  will  not  interrupt  your  bappi- 
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ness,  since  I  cannot  add  to  it:  good  bye— good 
morning!"  and  hastily  wishing  Mrs.  Evelyn 
and  her  friend  good  morning,  Lady  Anna 
hurried  away  ;  full  of  business,  or  of  pretexts 
of  business,  and  evidently  vexed  at  Rosabel's 
cold  and  constrained  manner. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


it 


—  Our  doubts  are  traitors, 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  inyrht  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt." 

Measure  for  Measure. 


"  Don't  call  to-dav — thevare  all  in  confusion. 
Hubert  is  to  take  leave  previous  to  setting  out 
for  Edinburgh  ;  Sir  John  is  considerably  agi- 
tated— Rosabel  not  very  well — and  Mr.  Nor- 
man is  there  at  present."  Such  were  Lady 
Anna's  words  to  Colonel  Ashbrook,  as  they 
stood  together  in  Lady  Lovaine's  drawing- 
room. 

"  Thank  you,  you  have  said  quite  enough — 
thank  you  for  preventing  me ;"  was  Colonel 
Ashbrook's  reply.  "  I  never  wish  to  be  in  the 
way; — do  you  ?" 

"Never!  of  all  things  to  surprize  a  pair  of 
happy  lovers  in  a  tete-a-tete   is   most  unplea- 
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Bant,"  returned  Lady    Anna,  looking  down; 
*4  one  can't  recover  it  a  whole  day." 

"  No,"  thought    Colonel    Ashbrook,   "  nor 
should  I  recover  it  for  many  a  whole  day." 

Lady  Lovaine  entered.    "  Who  can  tell  me 
when  Hubert  Fortescue  goes  off  to  Edinburgh  ? 
Here's  a  pacquet  of  commissions  for  him.    I 
want  some  of  the  genuine  Scotch  oat-cake,  it 
will  be  so  wholesome  for  my  Lord  ;  and  1  want 
some  of  the  true  Scotch  peppermint,  and  one  or 
two  other  little  matters.    Do  you  think  he  may 
be  trusted  ?    Ashbrook,  do  take  this  pacquet  to 
him,  and  then  you  can  enforce  attention.   You 
will  go  with  it ;  will  you  not?" 
"  No,  not  I ;  excuse  me,  my  lady." 
"  Then  you,  Lady  Anna ;  you  will  be  driving 
about,  you  may  as  well  drive  there.    What! 
will  neither  of  you  oblige  me  ?" 

"  For  once  we  are  both  inexorable ;  and 
pray  forgive  it  this  time,  it  shall  never  happen 
again,"  said  Lady  Anna* 

Lady  Lovaine  looked  puzzled.  "  There's 
something  very  strange  about    Rosabel   For- 
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tescue — she  frightens  every  one  away  frcm 
her;  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Norman  will  come  t^ 
at  last:  you  will  find  he  is  cast  off  shortly.  *  5L* 
would,  and  She  would  not,1 — that  is  Rosabel"? 
character." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  replied  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  warmly;  "she  has  too  much  feetins 
to  be  so  entirely  versatile  and  capricious.  * 

"  And  I  should  think  Mr.  Norman  would  not 
put  up  with  such  caprice,"  remarked  LaJy 
Anna. — Ladv  Lovaine  shook  her  head. 

*'  You  neither  of  vou  know  her.  I,  once, 
had  a  vastly  fine  opinion  of  this  young  damsel ; 
but— " 

"  Oh,  do  not  let  us  be  unjust! "  cried  Colonel 
Ashbrook  :"  remember  her  vouth,  the  careless 
education  which  has  been  her  portion — her  at- 
tractions, which  entitle  her  to  general  and  dan- 
gerous admiration — and  wonder  only,  that  she 
is  generous,  artless,  warm-hearted,  and  dutiful, 
as  she  is; — 1  have  known  Miss  Fortescue some 
years,"  he  added,  by  way  of  an  excuse,  sup- 
plementary to  this  eulogium  ;  but  there  was  a 
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softness,  almost  a  sentimental  melancholy,  in 
bis  mode  of  utterance,  which  excited  Lady 
Lovaine's  quick  observation. 

"  Bless  me !  how  pretty  and  tender ! — you 
have  known,  then,  as  great  a  mad-cap  as  ever 
existed.  Before  your  acquaintance  with  her, 
Lady  Anna,  began,  Miss  Fortescue  was  as  wild 
and  wilful  a  being — the  most  untameable." 

"  This  description  of  character  always  proves 
the  finest  in  the  end,"  said  Lady  Anna: 
"  Who  is  it  that  says, '  a  girl  should  set  out  in 
life  either  prodigiously  grave  and  timid,  or  out- 
rageously giddy  and  lively?'  The  medium 
between  these  two  extreme  points — the  tem- 
perate zone,  as  it  were,  in  juvenile  character, 
seldom  ripens  much  fruit." 

"  Then  she's  so  humoured,"  continued  Lady 
Lovaine;  "  allowed  to  go  to  Southwell,  because 
she  fancies  it — because,  I  suppose,  in  fact,  Mr. 
Norman  must  follow  her  there — the  hills  and 
dales  being  so  mighty  convenient — are  they 
not,  Ashbrook  ? — for  tender  disclosures ; — but, 
I  forgot,  you  are  a  confirmed  old  bachelor." 
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Colonel  Asbbrook  had  walked  away,  and  bad 
his  back  turned  to  his  aunt;  Lady  Lovaine, 
however,  marched  op  to  him,  faced  about,  and, 
looking  up  full  in  his  face,  cried  out: — 

"  Lady  Anna,  come  here!  look  here!— a 
soldier,  and  a  brave  one  too,  and  a  tear  stand- 
ing in  his  eye  ! " 

44  A  mere  allusion  to  old  times,"  said  Colonel 
Asbbrook,  dashing  it  away ; — 4<  I  am  much 
concerned  for  my  old  friend's  family ;  and  were 
1  not  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Norman's  aid  would 
be  more  gladly  received  than  mine — " 

But  the  entrance  of  a  message  and  a  note 
interrupted  his  speech. 

Sir  John  would  not  consent  to  Rosabel's 
remaining  longer  than  a  fortnight  at  South* 
well;  for  he  had  become  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  her  society,  to  bear  her  absence. 
Mr.  Norman  offered  to  travel  with  Sir  John 
to  Spooner  Place,  and  his  offer  was  accepted. 
This  last  arrangement  confirmed  the  appear- 
ance which  had,  for  some  time,  existed, 
of  an  understanding  that  Mr.  Norman,  who 
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was  permitted  to  occupy  posts  which  im- 
plied great  intimacy,  was  aware  of  his  own  foot- 
ing  in  the  family.  Sir  John  hoped  it  might  be 
so ;  Mrs.  Evelyn,  somewhat  better  informed, 
trusted  it  would,  at  some  future  time,  be  so : 
Lady  Anna  and  Colonel  Ash  brook  were  now 
sure  of  it:  the  sentiments  which  they  entertained 
towards  each  other  were  not  equally  apparent 
either  to  Mr.  Norman  or  to  Rosabel. 

Meantime,   Rosabel,    conscious   of   having 
placed  Mr.  Norman  in  possession  of  her  inmost 
feelings,  ran  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  he 
needed  no  other  safeguard  against  indulging  a 
hopeless  attachment  to  her,  than  the  knowledge 
of  her  affections  being  previously  engaged,  and 
that  none  could,  therefore,  enter    his  mind. 
She  reckoned,  without  any  knowledge  of  human 
nature  to  guide  her.     Hopeless  and  dispirited 
herself,  she  could  not  imagine  how  others  could 
build  a  fabric  which  she  had  found  to  be  so  vi- 
sionary ;  and  she  was  too  much  accustomed  to 
Mr.  Norman's  attentions,  to  view  them  in  the 
light  in  which  others,  who  watched  him  with 
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minds   less   engrossed    by    other    objects,  un- 
doubtedly construed  his  feelings. 

At  times,  indeed,  she  had    misgivings  uror 
the  propriety  of  her  conduct  to  him  ;    bat,  then, 
she  had  not  resolution  to  drive  him    from  her ; 
and  his  society,  which  was  a  solace  to  her,   hhd 
now  become  a  stay  and  comfort,  upon  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  rely.     Upon  one  subject,  he 
was  her  onlv  confidant,  and  vet  that  was   now 
the  only  subject  upon  which  she  did  not   seek 
his  advice.     On  all  other  matters,  she  ]ooked 
up  to  him  as  to  a  brother,  fondly  interested   in 
her  welfare.    Still,  she  could  never  feel  for  bini 
what  she  had  once  felt  for  Captain  Ashbrook 
— it    was   quite   a    different  thing: — she  only 
trusted  that  her  father's  wishes  would  not  again 
take  the  direction  they  had  lately  done,  and  that 
she  might  be  permitted  by  him  and  her  Aunt 
Evelyn  to  be  happy  or  miserable  in  her  own  way. 
Mr.  Norman  had  seen  all  that  Rosabel  felt 
and    suffered    upon    Captain   Ashbrook's  un- 
expected arrival ;  and,  at  first,   he  was  con- 
vinced that  his  sentiments  were  returned,  and 
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that  it  would  not  be  long  before  a  disclosure,  on 
both  Bides,  took  place ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a 
abort  time,  his  opinion  was  changed.    It  was 
obvious  that  the  fond  regrets,  the  secret  long- 
ing  for  reconciliation,  were  all  on   Rosabel's 
side :  Colonel  Ashbrook  avoided,  perhaps  dis- 
liked her ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  revive  a  certain  understanding 
between    himself  and   Miss  Fortescue.    Mr. 
Norman,  though  a  man  of  quick  and  delicate 
feelings,  had  not  the  irritability  and  impetuosity 
of  Colonel  Ashbrook ;  and  he  could  not  help 
indulging  a  reasonable  hope  that  when  a  com- 
plete conviction  should  take  place  in  Rosabel's 
mind,  of  Colonel  Ashbrook's  indifference,  she 
might  be  gradually  induced  to  listen  to  his 
hopes — to  the  expression  of  his  sincere,  disin- 
terested, unvarying  attachment. 

Affairs  were  in  this  position,  when,  every 
thing  being  arranged  for  Rosabel  to  leave 
London  with  Mrs.  Evelyn,  the  families  con- 
nected with  Sir  John  Fortescue  met,  on  the 
evening  previous  to  her  departure,  at  his 
house.    Lady  Anna  and  Mr.  Norman   came 
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first— so  early,  that  Sir  John  had  not  been 
aroused  from  his  afternoon's  sleep ;  for  he  still 
adhered  to  his  invalid  habits.  Rosabel  was 
more  than  usually  dejected ;  she  was  in  that 
state  of  spirits  in  which  the  heart  yearns  for 
sympathy,  and  longs  to  expand  itself  in  confes- 
sion. She  was  seated  between  her  two  friends, 
her  feelings  to  Lady  Anna  more  than  ever 
affectionate,  upon  the  prospect  of  their  speedy 
separation,  when  Lady  Lovaine  and  Colonel 
Ashbrook  entered.  In  an  instant,  Rosabel's 
whole  aspect  changed ;  a  forced  vivacity  cha- 
racterized her  manners— a  vivacity  so  well 
counterfeited,  that  those  who  had  not  witnessed 
her  dejection  believed  it  real.  She  was  making 
her  last  struggle  to  support  the  semblance  of 
indifference — and  it  was  well  performed. 

Mr.  Norman  observed  her,  with  many 
anxious  thoughts.  One  thing  was  visible  to 
him  :  that  Rosabel  had  no  hopes  of  happiness 
connected  with  Colonel  Ashbrook.  That  was 
over— they  had  met  as  strangers,  and  as 
strangers  they  parted;  and  Mr.  Norman 
thought  he  plainly  saw  which  was  the  greatest 
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sufferer.    He  read  it  in  the  uneasy  and  restless, 

though  sparkling  eye  of  Rosabel ;  in  her  flashed 

cheek    and  tremulous  frame.    Once,  as   she 

took  bis  arm  to  go  into  an  adjoining  room  to 

supper,  he,  for  an  instant,  touched  her  hand — it 

was  cold  and  trembling,  yet  a  fevered  flush 

still  burned  upon  her  cheek. 

It  was  the  first  evening  that  Sir  John,  since 
bis  illness,  had  remained  in  the  drawing-room 
after  nine  o'clock ;  a  slight  collation  was  set  out 
for  the  whole  party,  who,  to  suit  their  arrange- 
ments  to  those  of  the  invalid,  had  dined  early. 
They  now  drew  round  the  table,  and  Sir  John 
looked  with  some  complacency  on  the  assem- 
bled   guests:   there  were   his   former  neigh- 
boars— the  kind  friends  of  a  more  recent  ac- 
quaintance— his  sisters — Rosabel  and  Hubert, 
whose    departure     had    been    deferred.    He 
was  a  man  who   enjoyed  his  own   feelings 
quietly,  and  the  reflection  of  his  happiness,  if 
one  may  so  speak,  gleamed   not  upon  others. 
The  party,  being  a  family  party,  looked  remark- 
ably unhappy.    Lady  Anna  was  constrained- 
Lady  Lovaine  sleepy  ;  besides,  she  disapproved 
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of  sappers,  and  looked  reproachfully  at  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  who  upheld  them.  Mrs.  Waldegreve 
and  Aunt  Alice  were  colder  and  duller   than 
ever :  a  sort  of  moral  fog  seemed  to  envelope 
them.     When  they  had  expatiated  upon  all  the 
miseries  and  evils  of  London,  had  convinced 
Mr.  Norman  that  be  was  looking  ill,  and  half- 
frightened  Lady  Anna  into  thinking  herself  so, 
by  assuring  her  that  they  never  saw   such  a 
change,  they  had  nothing  more  to  say.   Hubert 
was  humble  and  depressed ;  Colonel  Ashbrook 
was  serious  and  distant,  feeling  himself  in  the 
way  of  persons  upon  whom  he  was  a  restraint; 
still  be  was  ready  to  drag  people  out  to  con- 
verse, if  he    could: — polite,    and    seemingly 
composed,  but  full  of  observation  all  the  while. 
44  Something  has  taken  place,"  thought  he, — 
"  there  has  been  a  declaration — else  why  is 
Norman  so  pensive,  and  so  devoted,  and  why 
these  feigned  spirits  and  this  real  agitation  on 
the  part  of  Rosabel  ?  " 

In  the  course  of  the  supper,  the  spirits  of  the 
party  brightened— general  matters  began  to  be 
discussed.    Mrs.  Evelyn,  calm  and  happy,  only 
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a  little  anxious  about  Rosabel,  listened,  with 
ever-ready  assent  and  approving  nods,  to 
Colonel  Ashbrook's  pointed,  though  seemingly 
careless,  remarks  upon  such  parts  of  America 
as  be  had  visited. — "  Rosabel,  dear,  do  listen 
to  this,  love ;  you  are  eo  fond  of  the  military, 
you  know." 

Rosabel,  who  was  seated  next  her  aunt, 
looked  round.  She  had  not  once  that  evening 
addressed  Colonel  Ashbrook — for  the  first  time, 
their  eyes  met.  His  were  instantly  withdrawn ; 

■ 

yet  Rosabel  thought  to  herself, "  How  much 

:         that  look  reminds  me  of  former  times ! " 

'  **  Colonel  Ashbrook  does   not  think  me  a 

worthy  auditor,  I  am  afraid,"  she  said ;  resolved, 

6ince  this  was  the  last  time  that  she  should  see 

*  him  for  some  weeks  at  least,  perhaps  at  all, 

that  she  would  keep  up  the  game  till  the  last. 

"  I  was  fearful,"  replied  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
smiling,  and  with  an  indifference  of  manner 
worthy  of  coping  with  hers,  that  you  would  not 
be  an  interested  listener.9' 

"  She  is  a  remarkably  good  listener,"  said 
Lady  Lovaine,  who  had  been,  as  every  one 
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thought,  dozing,  but  now  interposed  her  obser- 
vations with  her  usual  sharpness,  thrusting  her 
long  thin  face  forwards, — "  my  lord  has  found 
that  oat1' 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  any  good  qualities,"  said 
Rosabel,  quickly ;  and  with  difficulty  restrain- 
ing  herself  from  an  exhibition  of  her  feelings, 
which  would  have  been  more  natural  than  be- 
coming. She  was  stung  to  the  heart,  and  she 
could  scarcely  conceal  it,  by  Colonel  Ashbrook's 
manner.  "  He  positively  hates  me  now — I  do 
believe  it,"  thought  she. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  silently  put  a  little  wine  and 
water  near  her  niece,  and,  touching  Rosabel's 
hand,  gently  pointed  to  it ;  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  you  are  not  well — you  want  such  aids."  And 
this  little  trait  of  kindness  finished  the  busi- 
ness. Rosabel  started  up  from  the  table,  and 
walked  into  the  next  room.  Mr.  Norman  has- 
tily followed  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Sir  John—"  is 
Rosabel  ill  ?" 

No  one  answered. 

"  Had  not  some  one  better  go  and  see  if 
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she  is  better  ?"  asked  Sir  John,  after  a  short 
pause. 

No  one  volunteered  services  upon  the  occa- 
sion. Lady  Lovaine,  looking  at  her  nephew, 
was  struck  by  the  unaccountable  emotion  visi- 
ble upon  his  countenance.  His  eyes  were  cast 
down,  but  he  appeared  positively  to  writhe 
under  some  mental  agony. 

A  new  light  broke  in  upon  her,  and  with 
true  feminine  curiosity,  she  thought  she  should 
like  to  probe  Colonel  Ashbrook's  feelings  a 
little  farther. 

"  Do  not  move,  Mrs  Evelyn,  they  will  do  very 
well ;  Mr.  Norman  is  accustomed  to  the  office  of 
consolation,  I  dare  say.  I  never  saw  Miss  For- 
tescue  in  better  spirits ;   but  the  prospect  of 

parting  from  all  her  friends  to-morrow " 

"  Is  too  much  for  her,  I  dare  say,"  said  good 
Mrs.  Evelyn,  feelingly. 

"  Ah,  there  she  comes ! — but  what  have  you 
done  with    Mr.  Norman,  Rosabel — is  he  ill 
now?"  cried  Lady  Lovaine. 
This  was  not  Rosabel's  weak  point,  and  she 
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answered,  with  genuine    composure,  the  ma- 
licious question  ;  apologized    gracefully  for  be: 
own  ill-timed  burst  of  feeling ;  the  reason,  o 
course,  was  supposed  to  be    obvious ;  but  she 
was  too  candid  to  throw  it  upon  the  wrong  cacse 
The   company   rose  to  depart,    and   a  roun 
of  adieux  was  to  be  gone  through.      Sir  John. 
Hubert,    Mr.  Norman,  Lady   Anna,    and  the 
two  aunts,  were  not  to  leave  for  a  day  or  two : 
therefore  Rosabel  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  were  alone 
to  receive  the  good  wishes  which  welcome  the 
coming — speed  the  parting,  guest.      Mrs.  Vai- 
degrave   and    Miss  Alice   had   ordered    their 
chairs  at  half-past  ten  ;  and  they  were  pieces 
of   machinery — walking  clock-work  —  and  va- 
nished, like  Hamlet's  ghost,  at  the  appointed 
hour.     Lady  Anna  and  Mr.  Norman  lingered 
to  the   last     Hubert,  condemned    to  see    bis 
aunts  to  their  lodgings,  ran  back  first,  as  he 
meant  to  go  away  at  the  same  time,  to  give  bis 
sister  a  hasty,  but  fond,  kiss.  Rosabel  had  thrown 
her  arms  affectionately  round   his  neck,  apart 
from  the  company,  in  the  unoccupied  drawing- 
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room,  when  some  one  brushed  against  her.  She 
turned  hastily ;  it  was  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
who  bad  been  looking  for  bis  aunt's  car- 
riage :  Hubert  ran  down  stairs ;  and,  for  a 
moment,  she  stood  by  Colonel  Ashbrook's 
side,  alone. 

"  Where  are  they  ?"  cried  Lady  Lovaine, 
from  the  inner  apartment ;  "  where  is  Rosa- 
bel ?— Has  she  run  off  with  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
this  time  ? — So,  I  suppose  you  have  been  say- 
ing tender  things  to  each  other,  in  the  corner — 
leave-taking,"  she  added,  marching  up  to  them 
with  a  candle  in  her  hand. 

"  No !"  said  Colonel  Ashbrook,  with  some 
degree  of  sarcasm  even  in  his  manner,  usually 
so  courteous.  "  No  such  things  have  passed 
here  within  this  last  quarter  of  an  hour. — Good 
night,  Sir  John;  good  night, Lady  Anna;"  and, 
shaking  bands  with  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Mr.  Nor- 
man, and  bowing  respectfully,  but  coldly,  to 
Rosabel,  he  hurried  down  stairs,  handing  Lady 
Lovaine  to  her  carriage. 

Rosabel    seemed    to    be    stupefied.       The 
VOL.  III.  K 
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evening  to  which    she    had   looked    forward, 
!>e    it  confessed,  with   some  degree  of  hope, 
was  over — all   hope   was  at   an    end.      Thus 
had   terminated  the  period  of  her  communi- 
cation with  Colonel  Ash  brook,  after  two  years 
of  danger  to  him,    and  of  suffering  to  her. 
They  bad   met  again   only   to  renew  in   her 
mind  all  that  she  had  once  felt,  and  to  shew 
ber  that  Colonel  Asbbrook  participated  in  those 
sentiments  no  more.     Joy  and  hope  seemed  to 
expire  within  ber,  and  indifference  to  all  around 
her  to  reign  in  their  place.  She  sank  down  upon 
a  chair,  and  scarcely  heard  Lady  Anna's  adieux. 
"  You  are  tired,  Rosa ;  we  bad  better  leave 
you.   Come,  Eustace,  my  father  will  not  like  to 
l>e  disturbed  bv  our  return.     So,  vou  will  not 
go  ? — well,  I  suppose  I  must  leave  you  then  ?" 
Mrs.  Evelyn  fidgeted  into  the  next  room, 
and  occupied  herself  in  thriftily  putting  out 
the  candles.     Sir  John  went  up  to  bed.     Eus- 
tace still  stood  by   Rosabel,  no  less  dejected 
and  absent  than  herself. 

"  Rosabel,"  he  said,  after  a  pause  of  some 
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duration,  "  I  do  not  require  again  to  be 
told,  what  you  assured  me  of  not  Jjalf  an 
hour  ago,  that — that  hope  for  me  was  out 
of  the  question  ;  and  that,  if  I  were  to 
speak  or  think  of  love,  you  wished  never  to 
see   me  again — I   do  not  wish  to  hear  that 

again  ;  but " 

"  But  what  ?"  enquired  Rosabel,  rather  fret- 
fully.— "  Why  will  you  vex  yourself  and  me,  and 
bring  down  animadversion  upon  our  foolish  be- 
haviour from  ill-natured  people, Mr. Norman?" 
"  Well,  Rosabel,  I  shall  do  so  no  more  ; 
only  forgive  me,  for  all  that  I  have  said  and 
hoped.  Be  still  my  friend;  that  is  all  I  wish 
— far  more  than  I  can  deserve :  time  may  un- 
deceive you — may  alter  your  feelings  to  one 
who  prizes  tbera  not !" 

"  You  think  thai,  then  ?"  said  Rosabel,  with 

deep  emotion. 

Eustace  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  He  cannot  feel  as  I  do,  Rosabel — he  could 

not  play  such  a  part  if  any  thing  like  genuine 

affection  remained  to  you. — May  you  rise  above 
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the  weakness;  or,  rather,  may  I  call  it,  t:»* 
constanev  of  vour  nature. — Ob  !  Rosabel.  >tn^- 
jrle  with  it!" 

•<  I  will,"  replied  Rosabel,  firmly  ;  aril 
rising,  she  grasped  his  hand,  and  hastened  \ 
her  chamber. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Haply  you  know  not 
The  usages  of  war,  and  scarce  approve 
Proceedings  which  its  hard  necessities 
Will  oft-times  force  upon  us  warriors." 

Philip  Van  Artbvrldb. 


"  I  WILL  struggle  with  it,"  repeated  Rosabel 
to  herself,  as  she  descended,  on  the  following 
morning,  to  an  early,  hasty  breakfast,  having 
previously  bade  Sir  John  adieu  in  bis  dressing- 
room.  To  Mrs.  Evelyn's  surprize,  Rosabel's 
step  was  more  elastic,  and  her  countenance 
more  animated,  than  her  aunt  had  seen  it  since 
her  arrival  in  London. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Rosa,  you  do  not  look  as 
if  you  wanted  country  air!"  was  the  good  lady's 
remark,  as  Rosabel  joined  her  at  breakfast. 

u  I  do  hope  my  father  will  not  disturb  him- 
self,  to  dress  and  see  us  go  away ;  and  that 
Mr.  Norman  will  not  trouble  himself  to  come," 
said  Rosabel.     Hubert,  with  all  his  good  reso- 
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take  care,  dearest  papa,  of  the  currents  of  t~ 
and  open  windows — as  ray  Lady  Lovaine  say- 
—Mr.  Xorman,  do  not  let  him  miss  me."  S!,c 
hung  round  her  father's  neck,  thinking  of  s. 
hundred  things  for  his  comfort  and  welfare, 
which  she  had  forgotten.  "  Dearest  papa. 
when  we  meet  again,  I  shall  be  so  well,  and  i: 
i<  the  verv  last  time  I  ever  will   leave  you.** 

" — And  that  vou  should  leave  me  now,  Ro-a, 
i<  to  mv  mind  unreasonable.     But  a  fortnight 

«r'  V_ 

will  soon  pass  away. — Mrs.  Evelyn,  take  my 
treasure  —  my  good,  affectionate  Rosabel  :  I 
place  her  under  your  good  care.  She  has  been 
the  kindest  nurse,  the  most  dutiful  child — but 
1  will  sav  no  more. — 

** — She  has  saved  mv  life  bv  her  attention, 
Mr.  Xorman,''  added  the  partial  father,  wiping 
his  eves. 

"  But  a  fortnight  will  soon  pass,"  said  Rosa- 
bel, soothingly  ;  "  and  Mr.  Xorman  will  be 
with  you.  Remember  your  promise  to  write, 
Mr.  Xorman,  to  me,"  she  cried,  as,  tearing  her- 
self awav,  she  ran  to  the  street  door. 

Mr.  Xorman  handed  her  into  the  carriage: 
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his  voice  trembled,  as  he  said — "  I  shall  remem- 
ber my  promise,  Rosabel — tbink  of  me  some- 
times ;  and  do  you  remember  your  promise !" 

44  Yes,"  said  Rosabel ;  "  I  have  already  be- 
gun to  perform  it,  and  I  feel  quite  a  different 
person,  since  I  have  made  the  resolution ;  you 
will  live  to  see  me  a  happy,  indifferent  old 
maid." 

Eustace  shook  his  head.  The  carriage  drove 
away. 

44  Her  nature  is  formed  for  happines — why 
did  we  not  meet  sooner  ?"  thought  he ;  "  or 
whv  did  we  ever  meet  ?" 

Meanwhile,  the  travellers  rolled  onwards 
through  the  streets  to  the  Great  North  Road. 

Rosabel,  who  had  been  boasting  to  Mrs. 
Evelyn  of  her  fortitude  on  parting  with  Sir 
John,  and  professing  great  good  spirits,  sud- 
denly became  abstracted  and  pensive. 

44  I  wonder  whereabouts  we  are  now  ?" 
said  she  4t  I  never  know  one  street  from 
another." 

Mrs.  Evelvn  could  not  assist  hen 

They  turned  into  George  Street,  Hanover 
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Square.  Rosabel's  attention  was  now  wholly 
riveted  upon  the  row  of  houses  to  the  side  of 
the  carriage  where  she  sat. 

She  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  sank  back  into 
the  carriage,  as  they  turned  the  corner  into 
the  square. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  observed — "  Does  not  Ladr 
liovaine  live  in  this  street  ?"  But,  receiving 
no  reply,  she  concluded  that  Rosabel  did  !;•>* 
hear  her,  and  she  was  not  a  pertinacious  ques- 
tioner. 

There  is  rather  too  much  time  for  reflection 
in  a  long  day's  journey,  to  render  it  the  best 
remcdv  for  a  mind  diseased.     Mrs.  Evelvn  had 
the   happy  faculty  of   sleeping  in   a  carriage. 
Rosabel's  eyes  were  wide  open  the  whole  day  ; 
sometimes  gazing  upon  the  whitened  hedges  of 
chalky  Bedfordshire,  sometimes  sighing,  as  she 
passed,  at  a  distance,  a  noble  avenue,  which 
reminded  her  of  Medlicote ;  or  a  comfortable 
mansion-house,  so  like  Hales ;  or  an  irregular, 
gable-emled,  over-chimneyed,  ancient  edifice, 
like  Ashbrook— all  the  while  flattering  herself 
that  her  spirits  were  so  much  improved.     At 
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the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey,  the  two 
ladies  slept  at  an  inn.  This  was  quite  an  un- 
dertaking in  those  days,  for  ladies,  and  was 
considered  a  sort  of  service  of  danger :  inns 
being  much  less  frequented,  and,  consequently, 
less  respectably  maintained,  than  in  the  present 
times.  Rosabel  herself  bad  a  vague  fear  of 
fire,  murder,  thieving,  abduction,  and  appari- 
tions, and  carefully  peeped  into  a  large  closet 
before  she  retired  to  rest ;  and  Mrs.  Evelyn 
took  the  precaution  of  looking  under  the  beds 
and  of  locking  all  her  boxes.  Morning  how- 
ever, found  them  safe  and  rested,  and  with  no 
other  inconvenience  than  some  reluctance  to 
turn  out  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  But 
Mrs.  Evelyn  had  always  adopted  that  barba- 
rous practice  of  travelling  a  stage  before  break- 
fast, and  could  not  dispense  with  it  on  this 
occasion.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  if  a  lady  be 
afflicted  with  a  husband  who  has  similar  pro- 
pensities, it  is  quite  allowable  for  her  to  wish 
to  be  single. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day,  for  in  those 
times  travelling  was  not  very  expeditious,  Mrs. 
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Evelyn  and  Rosabel  took  up  their  abode  for  the 
night  at  the  bouse  of  Rosabel's  early  friend, 
formerly  Miss  Phillis  Warner,  who  had  now 
been  married  about  a  year,  to  one  Mr.  Markbam, 
a  banker  in  a  provincial  town,  through  which, 
by  a  deviation  of  ten  miles  from  the  main  road, 
Mrs.  Evelyn  and  her  niece  had  agreed  to  pass. 
Rosabel  had  never  ceased  to  remember  with 
good- will,  if  not  with  affection,  her  early 
friends.  Mrs.  Markbam  was  the  only  one  of 
the  three  married;  for  Amy,  although  the  belle 
of  the  family,  had  contrived  to  let  several 
valuable  and  suitable  opportunities  pass  by; 
Phillis,  was,  however,  more  fortunate  than  the 
generality  of  womankind.  She  was  one  of  those 
wives,  rarely  to  be  met  with,  who  are  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  their  husbands,  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  themselves.  Conceit,  that 
much-calumniated  quality,  worked  this  good 
work,  rather  than  philosophy:  yet,  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham's  situation,  in  some  respects  was  not  en- 
viable. 

—  was  a  manufacturing  town;    dirty 

and  over-peopled,  yet  ancient      The    lower 
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classes  had  all  the  squalidness  and  turbulence 
of  an  over-grown,  unhealthy  population ;  the 
better  orders  retained  the  pride  and  contracted 
ideas  of  old-established  settlers.  The  streets 
had  the  narrowness,  and  darkness,  and  incon- 
venience of  antiquity ;  the  suburbs,  the  planned 
and  squared-out  look  of  modern  system. 

Mr.  Markham  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  borough:  yet  he  lived  in  a  narrow  street, 
or  entry  to  a  street,  with  the  word  '  Bank,' 
in   large  letters,  on  one  end  of  the  bouse. 
A    vile    public-house    opposite  ;    a    barber's 
shop,   with   the  well-known   pole   emerging; 
and  a  hat   manufactory  a   little   lower  down. 
The  bouse  itself  was  spacious,  but  gloomy: 
substantially  furnished ;  that  sort  of  furniture 
which  would  last  for  ages,  as  Mrs.  Markham 
said,  but  which  never  looks  well  in  any  age. 
There  was  also  the  advantage  of  a  large  garden 
backwards;   over-powered  with   smoke    from 
some  dozen  or  two  of  tall  chimneys  about — 
when  the  wind  blew  westward,  as  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham admitted;  there  was  an  exhalation  from 
the  hatting  process;  from  the  east,  the  glass- 
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house  darkened  them,  as  with  a  cloud;  to  the 
north,  where  they  emerged  to  their  country 
walks,  there  were  brick  kilos.  Within,  how- 
ever, were  genuine  goodness,  though  it  was 
goodness  rather  of  the  uninteresting  and  self- 
righteous  order.  It  was  about  four  o'clock,  on 
a  bright  May  afternoon,  that  Mrs.  Evelyn  and 
Rosabel  arrived  at  Mr.  Markham's  residence. 
Mrs.  Markham,  who  had  now  the  sedate,  im- 
portant appearance  of  a  settled  matron,  apolo- 
gized for  her  husband's  absence.  He  was  on 
duty.  A  military  movement  again,  in  compli- 
ance with  what  was  deemed  stern  necessity, 
at  this  time  roused  the  country.  Our  troops, 
exhausted  by  a  long,  disastrous  conflict,  not 
only  needed  reinforcement  in  America,  the 
chief  scene  of  warfare,  but  were  now — 1760 — 
likely  to  be  called  into  fresh  requisition  by  the 
prospect  of  a  war  with  France  and  Spain ;  nor 
was  it  even  unlikely  that  at  home  a  stand- 
ing army  might  see  actual  service :  dis- 
turbances, which  have  been  before  alluded  to, 
having  recently  broken  out  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  upon  the  report  of  the  Popery  Relief 
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Bill  being  extended  to  Scotland.     Under  these 
circumstances,  a  fine  public  spirit  was  mani- 
fested ;  bodies  of  militia  were  formed  at  private 
expense  in  the  larger  commercial  towns,  and 
the  lesserboroughs  followed  the  example:  whilst, 
to  supply  even  the  regular  army,  officers  were 
tuken  from  the  desk  and  counting-house,  and 
the  irregular  and  derogatory  custom  of  giving 
what  was  called  occasional  rank,  began,  at  this 
time,  to  be  adopted,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction 
of  the  regular  and  veteran  officers. 

"  Mr.  Markham  is  on  parade— be  will  be 
home  soon,"  said  Mrs.  Markham  ;  "  mean* 
time,  let  us  chat  upon  old  tiroes.  You  will  be 
glad  to  bear,  Rosabel,  that  Henry,  at  last, 
means  to  marry"  (there  was  more  than  usual 
satisfaction  in  saying  this)  " — a  choice  we  all 
approve — a  Miss  Bagshot,  of  Cheshire,  young 
and  pretty,  and  with  a  good  fortune." 
"  And  Amy?—" 

"  Amy,  you  know,  might  marry  any  day  if 
she  pleased  ;  but  she  is  very  particular.  It  is 
not  every  one  that  would  do  for  Amy  —  she 
refused  Mr.  Bacon,  of  StiUington,  on  account 
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of  his  name  ;  and  Captain    James,  whorr,   y 
must  have  heard  of,  for  he    is  in  the  very  **ev 
sooietv  in  London,  offered  to  her,  but  had  cniv 
one  eve." 

"  Good  patience  !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  EveJyr.. 
who  was  taking  some  refreshment,  "  that  vrs? 
a  blank  indeed  ;   yet  he.  is  to   be   pitied,  { oor 


man." 


u — And  one   side   of   his  face,"    said    Mr?. 
Markham,    "was  really  good-looking.       An:y 
will  outstand  her  dav;  she   is  verv  much   im- 
proved,   Kosabel,   in    sense,   and    information, 
and  all  that.     Mr.   Owen  of   the   iron-works 
who  is  in  a  very  large  way  indeed,  admired  her 
extremely,  and  he  is  quite  a  new  light,  though 
somewhat  too  much  in  the  extreme." 

"  How    tired    Mr.  Markham    will    be,v    re- 

* 

snmed  Mrs.  Markham,  after  a  pause,  neither 
of  the  ladies  being  much  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  her  discourse ;  "  and  he  must  work 
when  he  comes  home  too,  for  two  of  his  clerks 

are  on  permanent  duty  at  .     It  is  very 

warm — and  there  is  nothing  going  on  in  the 
town.     Mr.  Ludlow,  our  haberdasher,  is  first 


lieutenant — bis  foreman  the  second ;  bo  when 
any  one  goes  into  the  shop,  Mr.  Ludlow  passes 
out  in  regimentals,  or  bis  foreman  is  cleaning 
up  his  sword  instead  of  using  his  scissors." 

"  Just  the  same  thing  at  Southwell,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Evelyn  : — "  our  undertaker's  boy, 
at  Derby,  was  drummer — the  most  inconvenient 
thing  in  the  world." 

"  Then  the  whole  parade  was  stopped  the 
other  morning,  because  our  major,  Mr.  Simp- 
son the  attorney,  bad  fastened  his  gorget  on 
behind,  instead  of  before  ;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  come  to  me  to  know  bow  it  was 
to  be  done," 

"  Oh !  the  horrors  of  war !"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  raising  her  hands;  "as  Mr.  Murshall 
says,  there  is  no  end  of  them,  abroad  or  at 
home." 

Captain  Markham,  as  be  was  for  the  day 
entitled  to  be  called, came  home  in  the  evening, 
heated  and  disheartened,  and  obliged  to  sit  np 
half  the  night  to  accounts,  by  reason  of  thp 
day's  delay.  The  men,  coming,  as  they  did, 
out  of  poking  factories,  or  from  tailoring  work, 
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could  not  straiten  their  knees,  or  march  in  step 
— and  the  division  of  awkward  squads  out- 
numbered by  far  the  well-organized  troop. 
The  Serjeant,  a  regular  hand,  hired  to  initiate 
both  officers  and  men,  pursued  the  old  dis- 
couraging system  ;  but  his  oaths  and  abuses 
would  not  rectify  legs  long  bent  in,  or  turn  out 
toes.  The  men  were  zealous,  but  began  to  be 
tired  of  a  warlike  life.  Then  the  feu  tie  jo<t\ 
at  the  last,  was  altogether  a  hopeless  concern, 
Mr.  Markham  said.  It  ought  to  have  lasted 
onlv  five  minutes,  but  it  went  on  for  half-an- 
hour  !     It  was  anything  but  a  feu  de  joie. 

All  the  ladies  sympathized  with  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  a  worthy,  simple-minded  man,  sincerely 
intent  upon  the  public  good,  and  not  minding 
what  difficulties  he  went  through  for  the  safetv 
of  his  country.  A  great  deal  of  patriotic- 
feeling  expanded,  but  bore  no  fruit,  as  it  were, 
in  these  volunteer  undertakings.  Much  mili- 
tary ardour,  not  being  subsequently  wanted, 
evaporated  into  the  desert  air;  or  blazed,  and 
fell  like  a  skv-rocket  down  into  its  native, 
dense,  commercial  atmosphere. 
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On  the  ensuing  day,  Mrs.  Evelyn  and 
Rosabel  moved  onwards, leaving  Mrs.  Markbam 
as  entirely  satisfied  with  her  destiny  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  human  being  to  be ;  as  wholly 
engrossed  with  the  little  affairs  of  the  town,  as 
if  tbey  had  influenced  the  destiny  of  Europe. 
She  had  her  ambition  —  and  it  was  attained. 

She   was  at  the  head  of   affairs  at  , 

looked    up  to,  her  opinion  quoted,  and  even, 

what  is  more,  adopted.     Thus  passed  away  her 

life ;  bounded  to  one  spot — every  wish  and  idea 

centered   there.       The  daily  routine  of  her 

duties  filling  her  whole  mind — and  thus  pass 

the  lives  of  thousands :  happier,  perhaps,  than 

the  gifted  and  the  aspiring,  and  those  uplifted 

even  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame.     At  length 

the    travellers    reached     Southwell.       There 

Rosabel  found  some  changes.     Her  uncle  was 

evidently  more  infirm,  and  much  aged.     Old 

George  was  dead,  and  bad  been  succeeded  in 

•his  office  by  young  George.      Mr.  Marshall 

was  married,  and  had  a  child  or  two.     He 

walked  about   now  with   a  hen-pecked  look, 

or  like  a   bird  whose  wings   had  been  dipt 
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Mrs.  Evelvn  in  vain  strove  to  like  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall  —  made,  indeed,  many  excuses  for  her. 
"  It  was  a  pity  Mr.  Marshall  had  chosen  a  gay 
young  lady,  who  had  been  used  all  her  life  to 
the  dissipations  of  Manchester  or  Birmingham, 
and  could  not  put  up  in  country  quarters — was 
always  longing  to  go  to  Derby,  or  to  stay  at 
Buxton,  and  little  assorting  with  the  simple 
country  folk.*'  Mrs.  Marshall  had,  indeed, 
caught  the  prevailing  epidemic — she  was  too 
fine  for  her  station. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Oh  !  how  soon 
The  words  and  looks  which  seemed  all  confidence, 
To  me  at  least — how  soon  they  are  recalled ! 
But  let  them  be— it  matters  not ;  I  too 
Will  cast  no  look  behind— Oh !  if  I  should, 
My  heart  would  never  hold  its  wretchedness.*' 

Philip  Van  Aktkvbi.di. 

A  WEEK  of  the  allotted  fortnight  had  expired. 
"  Rosabel,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  to  her  niece,  one 
morning  as  they  sat  together,  the  old  lady 
spinning,  always  employed,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  old  school,  the  younger  one  loitering  about, 
unsettled,  after  the  way  of  modern  times ; 
when  Mrs.  Evelyn  said: — 
"  Well,  Rosa, — I  almost  wish  you  could  take 

to  knitting  or    spinning;    it  would  give  you 

something  to  think  of." 
"  But  I  do  not  want    any  thing  to   think 

of,"    answered    Rosabel,  mournfully ;  "  dear 

aunt,    I   was  just   then  thinking  about  you. 

I  see  ray  uncle   is  very  infirm-— excuse  me, 
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aunt ;    I    fancv   he  declines  dailv — I     cannot 
help  thinking  about  you." 

"  My  dear  Rosa,"  replied  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
calmly,  "  I  have  for  years  reckoned  upon  the 
probability  of  being  left  a  pennyless  widow  : 
my  own  poor  thirty  pounds  yearly,  my  little 
legacy,  and  some  trifle  I  have  saved,  being  all 
the  earthly  goods  lam  possessed  of;  but  I  have 
never  been  anxious  over- much.  I  cannot  bear 
the  thoughts  of  dependance  ;  no,  Rosa,  not 
even  on  your  father — excellent  as  he  is, — he 
has  burthens  enough.  Now,  of  all  things, 
I  should  like  to  live  with  vou,  if  vou  were 
married,  Rosa, — that  would  be  my  delight." 

"  But  I  shall  never  mnrrv,  aunt ;  mv  marrv- 
ing  days  are  over— quite  over,  aunt.  I  shall 
not  justify  Mrs.  Waldegrave's  prophecies,  by 
marrying  beneath  me — like  great  aunt  Rosabel ; 
for  I  shall  not  marrv  at  all." 

"  What  will  Mr.  Norman  say  to  that  ?  I  do 
own  it,  my  dear,  he  is  the  very  help-mate  I 
should  pick  out  for  you:  of  all  men,  the  pattern." 

"  Yes,"  said  Rosabel,  coming  nearer  to  her 
aunt, — "  if  I  had  never  known  anv  one  else,  I 
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could  have  thought  so  too — if  I  had  never  seen 
somebody.  I  am  getting  over  it,  aunt,"  she 
added,  quickly,  as  Mrs.  Evelyn  looked  at  her, 
surprized — "  but  I  have  had,  aunt,  an  ill-fated 
attachment,  and  one  which  has  stamped  the  last 
two  years  with  misery." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  love ;  but  it  is  well 
you  are  getting  over  it.  And  who,  pray,  was 
the  gentleman  ?  no  one  that  I  ever  saw  in  your 
company ;  since  it  was  not  Mr.  Norman,  I  am 
sure  it  could  be  no  one  else." 

"  You  think  not  ?"  said  Rosabel ;  "  well, 
aunt,  since  it  is  all  now  at  an  end," — she  paused, 
and  sighed  heavily — "  since  now  it  will  never 
come  to  any  thing— perhaps  you  will  spare  me 
the  long  story — perhaps,  some  other  time. 
When  I  was  last  at  Southwell,  I  was  very  un- 
happy; then  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to 
what  I  had  to  bear — that  was  real  despondency. 
But  now  I  have  learned  better  things ;  I  see 
the  hand  of  Providence  through  all  my  life.  I 
am  sure  it  is  better  for  me;  and  our  troubles — 
my  own  particular  disappointments  —  have 
brought   me  to  seek  comfort  from    a    source 
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which   I    never  thought    of  when    last    I    wa- 
here." 

"  Then  happen  what  will,  my  own  Rosa,  niv 
dearest  child,  you  will  be  happy;  and,  by  God's 
blessing,  1  hope  to  see  you  married  yet.     I  have 
seen  enough  of  the  world,    not  to  despair  of 
that,  my  good,  sweet  Rosabel.     Then,   as    to 
worldlv  concerns,  I  can  sav  with  David,  *  1  have 
been  young,  I  am  now  old  ;  but  I  never  paw 
the  righteous  deserted  yet,  nor  his  seed  begging 
their  bread.'     As  for   me,  love,  don't  trouble 
your  poor  head  about  me.     It  is   true  that    I 
must,  perhaps,  be   indebted  to  charity,  when 
poor  Mr.  Evelyn  is  taken  away ;  but  let  it  be 
public  charity,  love,    not   dependance  on  pri- 
vate friends.    I  shall  think  it  no  stain,  ray  dear. 
to  accept  the  bounty  of  good  men  ;  to  accept 
the  alms-houses    prepared  for  the  widows  of 
clergymen,  nor  to   make  solicitation  for  some 
other  charitable  institution  for  decayed  gentle- 
women ;  and  shall  not  expect  that  dear  Rosa 
will  be  too  proud  to  visit  me." 

"  Oh,  aunt!  mv  dear  aunt! — aunt  Evelvn  !" 
exclaimed   Rosabel,  clasping  her  aunt's  neck, 
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and  kissing  her  with  the  fondness  of  a  daughter ; 
— "  while  papa  lives,  you  know  you  have  a  home ; 
and  when  be  is  taken  from  us,  vou  must  take 
your  Rosa  to  the  alms-houses  too :  for  I  never 
can  be  dependant  upon  Philip,  nor  upon  Char- 
lotte ;  neither  can  I  ever  marry  any  one  but — I 
mean  to  say — lean  never  marry  Mr.  Norman." 

"  My  love,  I  have  not  a  fear  but  that  God 
will  appoint  some  place  for  us  both,"  replied 
Mrs.  Evelyn,  with  calmness,  though  the  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes.  "  I  have  spared  no  pains  to 
save ; — I  have  not  wasted  my  husband's  sub* 
stance :— we  have  not  ground  the  poor.  They 
talk  of  the  clergy,  Rosa,  in  these  unrighteous 
times,  as  if  they  were  sharks  and  Jews ;  and  it 
is  not  known  how,  in  retired  places,  they  not 
only  work  humbly  and  holily,  but  often  forego 
what  the  law  gives  them ;  at  least,  my  Mr. 
Evelyn  does :  and  Mr.  Marshall  would,  I  am 
sure,  were  be  Rector.  But,  my  love,  walk  out, 
and  recover  yourself.  Look  round  upon  the 
fields,  Rosa:  see  how  fair  and  happy  every 
living  thing  is ;  and  be  sure,  love,  that  God 
will  not  desert  as." 

VOL.  in.  L 
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It  was  a  fine,  bat  not  a  sunny  day;  a  sober 
tint  pervaded  the  groves  and  fields,  to  which 
Mrs.  Evelyn,  in  her  simple,  pure  philosophy, 
bad  called  Rosabel's  attention.  How  soothing 
was  the  fresh  air,  how  cheering  the  notes  of  the 
birds ;  how  grateful  the  scent  of  the  cowslip  and 
of  the  hawthorn,  as  Rosabel  took  her  favourite 
walk  towards  Alston  Farm :  yet,  actuated  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  she  turned  into  another  path, 
and  soon  saw  the  clipped  yew  trees  of  Lonesome, 
an  old  manor  bouse,  which  stood  by  the  way- 
side on  the  Derby  road.  It  was  the  domain  of 
what,  I  believe,  is  properly  called  a  yeoman,  a 
farmer  of  his  own  lands,  and  bad  been  in  the 
same  family  for  centuries.  Every  thing  bore 
the  quaint  and  formal  cut  of  former  days.  The 
house,  compact  and  ancient ;  the  very  smooth 
bowling-green  before  the  bouse,  intersected  by 
a  short,  strait  canal ;  a  terrace  beyond ;  a  yew 
hedge,  firm  as  a  walk,  all  round  the  domain, 
garnished  at  each  corner  with  a  form  of  tree 
something  like  a  dumb  waiter.  The  offices 
large,  straggling,  and  well  stocked.  The  name 
Lonesome  was  well  applied  to  the  place;  for  it 
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was  some  miles  from  any  other  house,  and, 
except  for  the  internal  cheerfulness  of  its  pre- 
cints,  the  old  tenement  would  have  appeared 
forlorn  and  solitary. 

Rosabel  looked  upon  the  scene  of  peace  and 
order  almost  with  envy,  and  contrasted  it  with 
the  turmoil  and  smoke  of  London ;  yet  still  her 
interests  were  centered  in  the  metropolis.  She 
viewed  the  landscape  as  she  would  have  done  a 
picture,  her  feelings  were  not  in  unison  with 
the  scene ;  for, 


"  Fixed,  unalterable  Care, 

Forgoes  not  what  she  feels  within, 
Shews  the  same  sadness  every  where, 
And  slights  the  season  and  the  scene. 


t* 


A  sense  of  submission  to  Providence  taught  her 
to  bear,  not  to  forget ;  she  felt  as  one  who  bad 
no  hope,  no  object  in  life ;  whose  mirth  must 
henceforth  be  forced — even  her  cheerfulness 
assumed.  She  reflected,  too,  that  she  bad  been 
tbe  means  of  rendering  others  as  unhappy  as 
herself;  in  particular,  Mr.  Norman  was  tbe 
subject  of  ber  regrets. 
Lonesome,  so  still,  and  seemingly  unoccupied, 
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began  to  be  in  commotion,  for  the  cows  were 
returning  to  be  milked,  and  the  team  were  let 
loose  in  the  meadow :  Rosabel  took  a  last  look, 
and  ascended  the  hill  to  Southwell. 

A  gentleman  was  descending  the  hill : — Rosa- 
bel's thoughts  had  been  chiefly  occupied  with 
one  object — they  had  been  full  of  Colonel  Ash- 
brook,  though  resting  occasionally,  with  con- 
cern, upon  Mr.  Norman.  She  was  just  pluming 
herself  upon  her  returning  composure  of  spirits, 
when  the  rare  aspect  of  a  stranger,  in  these 
retired  regions,  greeted  ber  eyes.  She  changed 
colour  and  trembled — could  it  be  ? — or  was  her 
ever-active  fancy  deceiving  her?  She  stood, 
leaning  on  a  stile,  which  intervened  between 
her  and  the  stranger,  whoever  it  might  be. 

Her  heart  reproached  her  for  feeling  and 
looking  as  she  did,  when,  on  the  gentleman 
coming  hastily  towards  her,  she  was  apprized 
of  her  disappointment  She  extended  her  hand 
to  the  unwelcome  visitant — it  was  Mr.  Norman. 
They  turned,  and  walked  up  the  bill.  It  was 
not  like  the  meeting  of  old  friends ;  Rosabel 
was  displeased  with  Eustace  for  thus  pursuing 
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her ;  he,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  consider 
himself  as  tantalized,  and  treated,  perhaps,  with 
unmerited  caprice. 

"  You  have  left  London  some  time  ?  Is  my 
father  gone  to  Spooner  Place?"  asked  Rosa- 
bel, after  a  silence  of  some  duration ;  "  I  expect 
to  bear  from  him  to-morrow," 

"  Sir  John  is  gone  to  Spooner  Place.  You 
are  aware  that  he  has  taken  a  new  house — in 
Leicester  Fields. — You  will  not  think  his  health 
worse  when  you  see  bim  again ;  but,  I  flatter 
myself,  something  better,  Rosabel." 

They  walked  on  a  little ;  there  were  no  more 
questions  to  be  asked,  and  Rosabel  could  not 
proffer  that  which  alone  she  wished  to  urge — 
"  Why  do  you  come  hither?" 

They  arrived  at  the  garden  gate. 

"  My  carriage  is  round  this  way,  I  think," 
said  Mr.  Norman,  his  voice  trembling  as  he 
spoke,  and  he  turned  very  pale. 

"  But  why,"  cried  Rosabel,  her  naturally 
kind  feelings  all  returning, — "  why  talk  of  your 
carriage  now  ?  Surely  you  will,  at  least,  give 
my  aunt  and  uncle  one  day  ;  you  don't  know 
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Southwell  hospitality,  if  you  think   it  can   be 
otherwise." 

u  But  it  is  not  your  aunt  and  uncle  whom  I 
came  to  see,  Rosabel,  and  of  whom  I  came  to 
take  leave — a  farewell  of  some  duration/'  Mr. 
Xorman  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  and  put  his 
hand  across  his  eves. 

u  You  will  not  suffer  more  than  I  shall,"  sai<i 
Rosabel,  after  a  pause  of  some  moments  ;  "  and 
yet,  I  know  it  must  be  so— -it  should,  it  ought — 
for  your  happiness.  Oh,  Mr.  Xorman,  do  not 
blame  me  !v 

"  I  do  not,  Rosabel ;  indeed  I  do  not ;  I  onlv 
pitv  vou.  1  onlv  wish — and  vet  I  cannot  \^Uh 
it  either — but  I  have  sometimes  wished  we  had 
never  met." 

He  was  silent,  and  thev  both  stood  under  the 
shade  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  nut  trees,  which  grew 
over  the  wall,  looking  both  on  the  ground,  the 
beauties  of  the  scene  before  them  utterlv  thrown 
away  upon  those  who  were  engrossed  by  their 
own  unruly  passions,  and  intractable  wills  and 
inclinations. 

"  Well,   then/'  said   Rosabel,   with  a   deep 
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sigh,  "  I  suppose  it  most  be  so ;  I  have  given 

your  hopes    encouragement 1   know  my 

aunt  Evelyn — I  know  my  father,  who  is  the 
very  essence  of  honour  and  sincerity — will 
blame  me  much ;  they  will  think  I  have  done 
very  wrong  in  allowing  you  to  go  away  after  all 
that  has  passed ;  but — " 

"  I  shall  never  blame  you,  Rosabel,"  said 
Eustace ;  "  to  me  you  are  acquitted— fully,  en- 
tirely  acquitted:   you    have    never  deceived 
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"  That  is  very  kind  and  generous-minded, 
and  it  must  meet  with  its  reward,  Mr.  Norman. 
I  feel  that  I  have  wronged,  misled  you ;  give 
me  but  time — I  will  try  to — to — " 

"  No,  Rosabel,"  said  Mr.  Norman,  firmly ; 
"  I  will  not  put  your  generous  heart  to  the 
trial ;  you  have  had  struggles  and  sacrifices 
enough  to  encounter,  and  you  will,  I  fear,  have 
more. 

They  were  both  again  silent 

"  You  think  I  shall  have  more?"  Rosabel 
began  again,  in  tremor.  "  Ah,  Mr.  Norman,  I 
know  to  what  you  allude !     Tell  me  the  truth, 
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and  then  let  me  bear  it  if  I  can.     Are  they 
married  ?" 

44  Oh,  no — no,  dear  Rosabel,"  answered 
Mr.  Norman,  kindly  ;  for  in  her  distress  he 
forgot  his  own  — "  not  married — no,  not 
vet." 

44  Not  vet !  but  let  me  know  the  truth.  You 
were  ever  kind,  Mr.  Norman  !  Eustace!  Now 
I  will  call  vou  Eustace,  if  you  will  tell  me  the 
whole  truth;  and  see  if  I  cannot  bear  it!" 
she  added,  drawing  herself  up,  and  resuming  a 
forced  composure. 

44  I  have  heard — but  let  us  sit  down,  Rosabel, 
on  this  bank  ;  let  us  sit  together  once  more  as 
we  did  at  Ilendon.     Do  you  remember  that  ?' 

44  You  won't  tell  me — vou  are  evading  the 
question,"  returned  Rosabel. 

44  We  must  not  place  too  much  reliance  on 
what  Mr.  Ashbrook  says,"  resumed  Mr.  Nor- 
man ; — "  he  tells  me  that  it  is  to  be  so  ;  and 
there  is  evidently  a  great  and  particular  inti- 
macy. I  own,  Rosabel,  I  wish,  for  vour  sake, 
it  were  decided  one  way  or  another.  To  me, 
except  for  your  happiness,  it  must  now  be  a 
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matter  of  indifference;  except,  too,  for  Lady 
Anna's  happiness,  which  I  forgot." 

"  I  am  going  to  Scotland,"  Mr.  Norman, 
after  a  pause,  resumed  in  a  determined  tone. 
"  I  shall  spend  some  time  in  the  Highlands.  I 
must  try  to  acquire  some  of  the  strength  of  the 
Highland  character,  Rosabel — some  of  Colonel 
Ashbrook's  happy,  happy,  indifference." 

"  You  need  not  so  much  insist  upon  that 
point,"  replied  Rosabel,  hastily.  "  There  is 
no  necessity  to  convince  me  of  that,"  her 
face  flushing  as  she  spoke,  but,  in  an  instant 
afterwards,  turning  pale ; — "  but,  the  last  time 
we  shall  meet  for  years,  we  will  not  quarrel," 
she  added,  in  a  soft  tone,  placing  her  hand  upon 
Mr.  Norman's  arm.  "  We  shall  meet  again  as 
brother  and  sister — you  will  marry,  Mr.  Nor- 
man ;  and  when  you  see  me  again,  I  shall  be 
a  calm,  happy,  hopeless, — in  one  sense,  hope* 
less,— old  maid." 

"  And  all  your  friends  married  about  you, 
Rosabel  ?" 

" — I  suppose  in  time,  Mr.  Norman,  I  shall 
become    reconciled  even  to  that,"  answered 
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Rosabel,  loftily : — "  but  were  I  to  say  what  1  now 
foci,  I  should  in  truth  say,  let  me  die  first!" 

44  And  could  you,  with  those  feelings,  Rosa- 
bel, urge  me  still  to  plant  all  my  hope*  of 
happiness  upon  the  remote  chance  of  gaining 
vour  affections  ? — have  I  not  suffered  enough  ,J 
Yet,"  added  Mr.  Norman,  if  I  can  be  a  com- 
fort to  you — if  my  friendship  is  still  valued, 
tell  me  so,  Rosabel — and  I  will  never  leave 
you.  I  shall  see  Hubert,  and  if — if,  after  seeing 
him,  1  thought  that — perhaps,  by  that  time, 
manv  things  may  have  occurred." 

" — Yes  ;  many  things  may  have  occurred 
-you  mistrust  mv  fortitude  sadly,  Mr.  Nor- 

man.       I    shall    vet  shew   you  that  vou  have 

»■  »■  •* 

estimated  it  too  low." 

" — Well  then,  I  have  estimated  it  too  low, 
Rosabel/'  replied  Mr.  Norman  ;  too  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  all  she  said,  or  all  she  wished  to 
impress  upon  others.  4'  It  is  well,  Rosabel,  we 
are  not  likelv  ever  to  have  certain  visionarv 
hopes  realized  on  my  part,  for  I  should  spoil 
you." 

44 —  And  now  vou  are  going  to  leave   me," 
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cried  Rosabel,  mournfully.  "  Forgive  me,  Mr. 
Norman,  many  little  irritations  which  you  have 
ill  deserved — uncertainty  of  manner,  but  never 
of  regard — unkindness,  when  nothing  but  affec- 
tion and  respect  should  have  been  your 
portion." 

"  Forgive  you ! — Oh,  Rosabel,  how,  with  all 
this,  can  I  leave  you  ?  I  came  determined  to 
take  leave  of  you :  how  can  I  leave  you,  if  you 
thus  wind  yourself  closer  and  closer  round  my 
heart !  Mine  is  no  common  attachment,  Ro- 
sabel ;  you  may  yet  find  that." 

Rosabel  was  becoming  irresolute;  on  the 
one  hand,  she  had,  of  late,  met  with  nothing 
but  coolness  and  neglect:  she  was,  at  this  mo- 
ment, suffering  under  the  tortures  of  jealousy. 
Her  pride,  her  wounded  affection,  her  repeated 
disappointments,  were  working  her  up  to  a 
course  unworthy  of  her.  "  If  I  thought  they 
were  really  engaged :" — she,  for  a  moment,  re- 
flected— "  I  am  throwing  away  affection  such 
as  I  never  experienced  before.  No,  even  in 
our  happiest  days,  Colonel  Ashbrook's  attach- 
ment was  never  like  this.     How  happy  would 
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my  father  be! — how  pleased  my  aunt!*'  She 
turned  her  face  towards  Mr.  Norman  ;  tiie 
open,  fair,  honest  expression  of  hU  counte- 
nance struck  and  rebuked  her.  "  Could  1  act 
thus  to  him?"  thought  she — "Deceive  him. 
so  good  and  true;  give  him  the  shadow  of  af- 
fections which  can  never,  never  be  whollv  hi-. 
No,  let  me  not  sink  so  low  as  that ! " 

Mr.  Norman  read  all  her  irresolution,  and 
the  confusion  of  her  mind,  in  a  countenanre 
which  he  was  well  accustomed  to  mark  :  lie 
looked  at  her  for  a  reply. 

"  Well,  Rosabel,**  he  said,  after  waiting  her 
reply  for  a  considerable  time. 

44  Mr.  Norman,  I — I Could  I  but  escape 

the  misery  of  being  pitied  !'*  she  again  reflected, 
temptation  again  nearly  getting  the  better  of  her 
sincerity  : — "  his  neglect — his  obvious  indiffer- 
ence!"— and  her  face,  even  in  thought,  wa? 
crimsoned  with  anger ;  but  she  looked  again  at 
Mr.  Norman  ;  his  countenance,  so  full  of  heart- 
felt anxiety- -she  could  not  deceive  him. — "  1 
will  write  to  you,"  she  said,  rising,  and  pres-ing 
his  hand — "  do  not  stav  now.*' 


Mr.  Norman  looked  at  her,  and  shook  his 
head.  "  All  then  is  over  between  us,  Rosa- 
bel?" he  said. 

"Yes,  all  is  over  between  us!"  answered 
Rosabel ;  "  but  I  will  write  to  you :  on  second 
thoughts,  1  think  I  will  not  write.  Consider  all 
ha  over  now  ;  it  cannot  be  helped,"  she  added, 
earnestly,  "  1  have  done  all  I  could." 

"  No,  it  cannot  be  helped;  itcannot  now  be 
helped,  Rosabel!"  returned  Mr.  Norman,  with 
strong  emotion  ;  and  be  hastened  into  the  car- 
riage before  Rosabel,  already  penitent,  already 
full  of  self-reproaches,  could  recall  him. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  For  not  the  smile  of  opening  spring, 
Nor  the  sun  of  the  summer's  day, 
Nor  the  j-weets  on  their  wiii^N  the  breezes  brjtiir 

As  around  the  flowers  they  play  ; 
Nor  the  teemintr  earth,  nor  the  beaming  sky 

Hath  ever  such  bliss  imprest 
A>  the  look  of  a  sympathizing  eye, 
The  throb  of  a  kindred  breast." 

MSS.Poem. 

Love,  like  certain  infectious  disorders,  assumes 
a  different  character,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar temperament  of  different  individuals.  Like 
the  measles  or  the  small-pox,  it  is,  in  some,  so 
mild  and  transient  a  malady,  that  surrounding 
observers  pronounce  it  no  longer  formidable. 
It  may  even  be  as  well  to  have  certain  fevers 
once,  to  prevent  the  likelihood  of  their  being 
taken  again.  True,  there  is  always  some  de- 
gree of  delirium  in  these  cases;  but,  in  many 
patients,  it  is  merely  a  pleasant,  airy  delusion, 
leading  them  to  set  an  undue  value  upon  them- 
selves;— for  love  is  but  a  species  of  egotism 
after  all. 

In   Colonel  Ashbrook  and   Mr.  Norman,  for 
instance,  the  complaint  assumed  very  different 
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aspects,  according  to  their  dissimilar  temper- 
aments. Colonel  Ashbrook  was  captious  and 
excited,  under  its  influence  ;  Mr.  Norman, 
long-suffering,  anxious,  but  patient.  The  one 
was  proud,  the  other  humble:  the  obstacles 
which  would  have  for  ever  distanced  Colonel 
Ashbrook  in  the  race,  attached  Mr.  Norman 
but  the  closer.  He  was  more  ignorant  of  the 
world ;  less  under  the  influence  of  usages  of 
society,  and  by  no  means  of  a  suspicious  or 
hasty  temper,  like  his  irascible,  but  noble* 
minded  rival. 

Rosabel  had  ample  time,  in  the  course  of  a 
long,  wet  evening,  to  dwell  with  regret  upon 
the  many  kind  actions,  the  many  soothing 
conferences  which  had  sustained  her  during 
the  course  of  her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Nor- 
man. His  was  a  gentle  and  affectionate  na- 
ture ;  bis  very  studies  and  attainments,  had 
given  a  tinge  of  deep  sentiment,  and  of  romance 
to  the  fine  quality  of  his  mind.  To  him,  so  pe- 
culiar was  his  nature,  Rosabel's  indifference, 
even  her  variableness  of  manner  were  more 
attaching  than  the  ever  regulated,  consistent 
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demeanour,  and  unchanging  regard  of  his 
cousin,  Lady  Anna.  And  then  her  early  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him,  had  given  to  their  in- 
timacy the  features  of  friendship — the  features 
merely — the  expression,  on  his  part,  was  love. 
To  all  this,  compassion  had  added  its  usual  at- 
taching property  ;#  like  that  cement  which,  in  a 
fluid  form,  insinuates  itself  into  the  pores  of 
the  broken  bowl,  but,  hardening,  becomes  in 
time  a  portion  of  the  bowl  itself. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Rosabel  were  packing  up 
for  the  next  day's  journey;  for  the  fortnight 
had  expired.  Rosabel  was  to  join  her  father  at 
Spooner  Place  on  the  morrow,  and  to  proceed 
with  him  to  London.  After  that,  their  future 
plans  were  unsettled  :  perhaps  they  might  be 
condemned  to  pass  another  summer  broiling  in 
London — perhaps  they  might  travel — to  Wales, 
or  Scotland.  Rosabel,  once  of  60  castle-build- 
ing a  nature,  had  never  cared  to  consider 
the  future. 

She  thought  it,  however,  her  duty  to  apprize 
her  aunt  of  Mr.  Norman's  fugitive  visit  to 
Southwell,  and  left  her  to  draw  the  inference. 


Mrs.  Evelyn  looked  serious,  which  was  un- 
usual with  her — and  sighed — which  was  more 
unusual.  The  subject  bad  even  the  power  to 
distract  ber  from  the  fine-drawing  of  some 
rents  in  Rosabel's  best  ruffles ;  and  she  looked 
up,  from  time  to  time  in  the  subsequent  course 
of  her  packing,  to  see  how  her  niece  really 
felt  on  the  occasion. 

"  Poor  man  ! — poor  Mr.  Norman  ! — a  re- 
markable well-behaved  young  man : — how  far 
before  that  cold,  unbending,  stiff,  Colonel  Ash- 
brook — there's  your  apron,  Rosa " 

"  He's  not  stiff — he's  not  cold — he's  not 
proud,  aunt !— if  you  knew  him,"  replied  Ro- 
sabel ;  her  face  glowing,  as  she  tumbled  oat  a 
large  bos-full  of  topknots  and  buffonts,  in  a 
condition  by  no  means  over-orderly. 

" — How  came  you  to  know  him  so  well  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  archly  ;  "  for  I  never  knew 
you  to  speak  to  each  other  neither. — I  should 
have  said— no  offence,  Rosa — you  had  a  re- 
markable dislike  to  each  other — 1  hope  he's 
nnt  the  man !"  she  added,  taking  off  her  spec- 
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tacles,  and,  looking  without  them  at  Rosabel, 
full  in  the  face. 

"  Not  now,  aunt — not  now — but  spare  me. 
whatever  you  mav  think — hearing  him  abused 
—  I  cannot  bear  that !" 

"  He,  who  is  to  be  married  to  Lady  Anna. 
Rosabel  ! — Surely,  surelv,  times  are  come  to  a 
pass  since  I  was  a  girl — your  very  particular 
friend  !" 

"  'Tis  all  over  now,  aunt!"  cried  Rosabel, 
weeping.  "  Say  no  more  about  it :  depend 
on  it,  vourown  Rosabel  will  never  do  anything 
to  disgrace  herself,  aunt — never,  never!"  And 
they  parted  for  the  night. 

Mrs.  Evelvn  and  Rosabel  had  become  dearer 
to  each  other  than  ever,  since  they  had  lived 
together  ;  and  the  aunt  now  loved  the  niece 
the  more,  that  sorrows,  which  were  to  herself 
unknown,  had  chastened  Rosabel  thus  secretly, 
but  severely.  But  Rosabel  possessed  more 
fortitude  than  even  Mrs.  Evelyn  believed  her 
capable  of  exerting.  From  her  aunt  she  had 
imbibed  lessons   of  patience,  of  daily  practi- 
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cability ;  that  submissive  spirit  which  smooths 
every  difficulty,  and  humbly  resigns  itself  to 
inevitable  evil.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
Parsonage  of  Southwell  to  banish  cheerfulness, 
but  everything  to  nurture  religious  hope : — that 
"  perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear"  appeared 
in  all  Mr.  Evelyn's  devotional  exercises;  he  had 
passed  a  long  life,  if  not,  in  hi6  own  estimation, 
meritoriously,  at  least  to  bis  own  knowledge 
innocently ;  and  by  no  mystical  reasoning  was 
he  led  to  fear  bis  acceptance  with  his  Saviour. 
In  purity  of  heart,  in  guilclessness  of  conduct, 
as  he  was  one  of  those  little  children  of  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  composed. 

Rosabel,  as  she  heard,  for  tbe  last  time,  on 
the  night  before  her  departure,  tbe  voice  of  her 
uncle  at  evening  prayer,  felt  assured  that  be 
would,  ere  long,  be  among  the  congregation  of 
the  blessed.  His  pilgrimage  was  near  a  close ; 
and,  at  that  moment,  she  envied  him — she 
reflected  that  be  bad  no  torturing,  self-doubting 
retrospection  to  add  to  tbe  sting  of  disappoint- 
ment in  the  dearest  hopes  that  the  human  heart 
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can  frame  to  itself:  and  she  indeed  envied  him. 
Mr.  Marshall  read  the  chapter  before  prayers  : 
for,  of  late,  he  had  often  stepped  in  to  a«i-t 
at  these  religious  duties,  which  were  simj  U\ 
vet  regular  ;  short,  but  no  less  impressive. 
He  wa<  startled  at  Miss  Fortescue's  suppressed, 
but  fervent  grief,  as  she  supplicated  in  the 
words  of  our  inimitable  evening  collect — for. 
"  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give.'' 
Perhaps,  in  poverty,  and  with  an  uncongenial 
help-mate,  the  good  man  could  but  too  well 
sympathize  with  her  feelings.  But  he  had  been, 
on  a  former  occasion,  struck  by  the  deep,  un- 
warrantable distress  of  the  young  lady  upon 
the  occasion  of  poor  Mary's  funeral  ;  and. 
whilst  he  admired  her  sensibilitv,  he  ri^htlv 
judged  that  some  other  cause  than  mere  sym- 
pathy might  be  connected  with  that  heart-felt 


grief. 


"  I  have  often  wished,"  said  the  worthv  cu- 
rate,  as  he  stopped,  after  Mr.  Evelyn's  retiring 
for  the  night,  to  take,  according  to  custom 
before  he  was  shackled  by  matrimony,  a  cup 
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of  elder  wine,  hot  in  itself-— hotter  from  nut* 
meg  and  cinnamon — fit  only  for  Derbyshire 
stomachs 

" — I  have  often  wished  for  some  opportunity, 
Miss  Fortescue,  of  repairing  an  injustice  which 
we  all  of  us  fell  into,  respecting  Captain,  or 
now,  as  Mrs.  Evelyn  tells  roe,  Colonel  Ash- 
brook 

" — I  was  not  aware,"  he  continued,  "  of 
there  being  another  gentleman  of  the  same 
name.  We  know  so  little  of  great  people  in 
these  parts :  and,  from  his  seeming  to  act  as 
master  of  Cavendish,  I  concluded  that  he  was 
the  owner  of  that  pretty  property.  Then  as 
to  poor  Mary,  she  had  an  insuperable  objection 
to  mention  him,  which  I  encouraged ;  for  I 
could  not  but  wish,  Miss  Fortescue,  the  sin 
only  to  be  remembered — the  sinner  forgot- 
ten." 

He  paused — Mrs.  Evelyn  filling  up  the  in- 
terim with — "  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  old 
times,  Mr.  Marshall — but  where  are  the  muf- 
fatees  I  knit  you  ? — Mrs.  Marshall  should  not 
let  you  go  out  of  nights  without  them." 
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'*  Upon  enquiry,  resumed  Mr.  Marshall,  4*  I 
find  this  Colonel  Ashbrook  to  be  a  fine,  noble. 
gentlemanly  fellow  as  can  be  ;  and  that  he 
assisted  poor  Mary  merely  because  the  other 
would  not :  which  bounty  led,  unhappily,  to  u 
vast  deal  of  scandal." 

" — You  know  Colonel  Ashbrook,  I  pros u me. 
Miss  Fortescue  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  used  to  know  him  verv  well,  in- 
deed,"  replied  Rosabel. 

"  It  is  a  comfort  to  reflect,  that  my  humble 
assertion  could  in  no  ways  affect  a  man  of  hi> 
rank  and  influence :  vet  I  have  never  injured 
any  man  in  word  or  deed,  without  a  desire  to 
atone  for  mv  error  bv  word  or  deed.  If  I 
should,  bv  any  mischance,  1  mav  call  it,  for  1 
am  not  partial  to  London,  be  called  up  to  the 
great  Babel,  on  business,  will  you  aid  me  in  pro- 
curing an  introduction  to  Colonel  Ashbrook  ?'" 

"  I  am  sure  my  father  will  do  so  with  plea- 
sure," said  Rosabel;  "  I  am  not  likely,  myself. 
to  see  Colonel  Ashbrook." 

Mr.  Marshall  departed,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  and 
Rosabel  quickly  retired  to  rest. 
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On  the  ensuing  day,  Rosabel  departed.  Long 
did  tbe  image  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  emerging  from 
his  dressing-room,  in  a  pepper-and-salt  dressing* 
gown  and  velvet  cap,  and  laying  his  bands  on 
her  head,  solemnly  blessing  her,  saying,  "  May 
the  God  of  all  Mercies  protect  yon ;" — long  did 
the  recollection  of  Mrs.  Evelyn,  running  up  to 
the  garden  gate,  to  see  her  quite  off, — to  catch 
the  last  sound,  as  it  were,  of  the  carriage 
wheels — her  eyes  red  with  weeping,  but  a  kind 
smile  playing  upon  her  lips; — long  did  the  grey 
walls  of  the  old  Parsonage,  its  boundary  of  ash 
trees,  its  garden,  now  gay  with  every  old-fash- 
ioned variety  of  flower, — even  its  cow-houses 
and  its  out-houses,  where  the  tithes,  freely 
and  unmurmuringly  offered,  bleated  and  lowed 
their  allegiance  to  their  new  master ; — long  did 
the  village,  poor  but  peaceful,  apart  from  manu- 
factures, and  from  all  the  horrors  of  congregated 
misery : — long,  very  long,  did  all  these  simple 
associations  rest  upon  Rosabel's  memory,  like  a 
pleasant  dream,  tbe  details  of  which  were  fast 
fleeting,  notwithstanding  her  wish  to  retain 
them. 
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She  turned  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  church- 
yard :  there  was  Mary's  grave  overgrown  with 
sweet-brier — the  only  memento,  the  only  dis- 
tinguishing mark  which  Mr.  Evelyn,  for  ex- 
ample's sake,  had  permitted — her  father  was 
now  laid  beside  her ;  his  6tout  frame,  which 
had  stood  a  long  course  of  hard  toil  and  ex- 
posure to  the  cutting  winds  of  his  native  county, 
had  declined  under  the  withering  sense  of  his 
daughter's  disgrace  ;  and  it  required  but  a 
slight  accidental  disease  to  destroy  him,  after 
her  death ;  for  the  frame,  enfeebled  by  sorrow, 
cannot,  with  safety,  be  reduced  by  means  ne- 
necessary  to  over- master  disease  ;  and,  if  once 
reduced,  is  not  easily  brought  up  again — but  he 
was  now  at  rest. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

" 1  have  suffered  much. 

Kind  Heaven  but  grant  tranquillity  I  I  seek 
No  further  boon." 

Philip  Van  Artbvbldb. 

Southwell  was  scarcely  a  day's  journey 
from  Hales  Hall,  and  Spooner  Place  about 
eighteen  miles  farther  on;  Hales  was  not 
exactly  in  the  road,  but  not  so  far  out  of  the 
way,  but  that  Rosabel  could  gratify  a  desire  she 
had  of  seeing  the  haunts  of  her  infancy  before 
she  proceeded  further  on  her  journey. 

She  left  the  carriage  at  the  little  inn  of  the 
village,  desiring  her  maid  to  wait  for  her  there, 
and  walked  up  alone  to  the  house.  Every  sight 
and  sound  now  brought  back  former  days  to 
her  memory.  The  very  noise  with  which  the 
gate  leading  into  the  park  fell  back  into  the 
latch,  brought  back  a  train  of  associations, 
which    are    often    awakened    by  the    merest 
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trifle*.  There,  as  she  passed,  was  the  thorn, 
under  which  she  and  Hubert  had  often  plawd 
together;  left  all  day  long,  as  children,  to 
amuse  themselves,  picking  up  beech-mast  or 
haws,  or  making  butter-cup  chains,  gathering 
health  and  mental  vigour  all  the  while:  for 
nothing  conduces  so  much  to  both,  as  freedom, 
with  safetv,  in  childhood.  The  verv  branch 
whereon  he  had  often  perched  her — a  secure, 
though  uncomfortable  seat,  coveted  merely  for 
its  being  attained  with  difficulty — still  grew  out 
in  the  same  elbow-chair-like  form.  The  wood- 
anemony  and  the  wood-sorrel  were  flowering, 
just  as  they  used  to  do,  in  the  plantation  which 
bounded  the  park  ;  some  old  horses,  pensioners, 
galloped  about  with  nearly  as  much  alacrity  as 
thev  had  done  years  before,  when  Hubert  and 
Rosabel  had  often  been  chid  for  driving  them, 
only  their  tails  and  manes  were  a  little  longer, 
and  more  disordered.  A  clear,  gurgling  little 
stream  flowed,  as  of  vore,  over  stones  which 
Hubert  and  Rosabel  had  troubled  themselves 
to  plunge  into  it  to  make  cascades ;  but  the 
stones  were  now  overgrown  with  moss. 
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The  bouse  bad  been  so  long  shut  op  and  un- 
occupied, except  by  two  old  servants,  man  and 
wife,  that  Rosabel  was  surprized  to  see  the 
little  study  window-shutter  open.  Perhaps  her 
father  had  been  there  from  Spooner  Place — 
he  might  be  at  the  Hall  now — she  hastened  on, 
her  face  glowing  with  expectation,  and  ran 
eagerly  to  the  hall  door. 

The  Hall,  however,  was  silent ;  the  sun  shone 
in  upon  its  untrodden  pavement— not  the  sound 
of  a  voice  or  footstep  broke  upon  the  desolation 
of  a  mansion,  once  full  of  merry  voices,  now 
entirely  still.  Rosabel,  waiting  for  the  door  to 
be  opened,  looked  in  at  the  side  window.  A 
hat  and  gloves  lay  upon  the  marble  slab ;  some 
one,  at  that  very  moment,  crossed  the  hall,  took 
up  the  hat  and  gloves,  and  vanished  at  a  side 
door.  Rosabel  could  not  mistake  the  person — 
it  was  Colonel  Ashbrook ;  if  she  had  been  there 
a  minute  sooner,  she  should  have  met  him.  Yet 
why  should  she  meet  him  ?  Of  what  avail  could 
it  be  to  renew  impressions  of  mortification  and 
disappointment?  Perhaps  not  only  to  renew, 
but,  what  was  worse,  to  betray  these  emotions. 
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With  slow  pace,  the  old  housekeeper,  at 
length,  opened  the  hall-door:  her  astonish- 
ment, on  seeing  Rosabel,  consumed  a  few  mi- 
nutes more.  As  soon  as  she  could,  with  de- 
cency, rush  into  the  house,  Rosabel,  in  defiance 
of  every  previous  conclusion,  ran  across  ti> 
hall,  and  through  the  very  door  where  she  had 
seen  Colonel  Ashbrook  vanish.  It  opened  into 
a  long  passage,  leading  into  the  breakfast  par- 
lour, where  Rosabel  had  often  sat  with  Mr. 
Lermont.  That  worthy  abettor  in  her  misfor- 
tunes  was  now  at  Teignmoutb,  attending  on  the 
last  days  of  a  consumptive  niece:  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  lying  upon  his  oars,  and  con- 
vinced that  he  could  neither  do  good  nor  harm. 
Rosabel  now  passed  impatiently  into  his  sanc- 
tum ;  the  door,  which  opened  upon  a  bye-path 
towards  Ashbrook,  was  a-jar — some  one  had 
just  gone  that  way:  a  note  had  dropped  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  intruder — Rosabel  picked  it 
up.  The  direction  was  in  Lady  Anna  Nor- 
man's hand- writing,  and  to  "  Cclonel  Ash- 
brook." 

•«  What  a  pity  !"  said  the  house-keeper,  who 
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had  followed  Rosabel ;  "  he  was  here  this  mi- 
nute. Give  it  to  me,  Miss  Rosabel ;  I  think  I 
can  overtake  him :  look,  Miss,  he  is  scarcely 
out  of  sight." 

"  No/'  said  Rosabel,  half-choaked  with  emo- 
tion ;  "  I  can  enclose  it  to  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
and  you  can  send  it  to  him ;  you  need  not  call 
him  back." 

The  housekeeper  went  for  writing  materials. 
Rosabel  sat  where  she  had  left  her,  reading 
over  and  over  again  the  direction:  she  looked 
at  the  seal — "  Je  ne  change  qu'en  mourant." 

"  May  they  be  happy!"  said  Rosabel  to  her- 
self; and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
The  housekeeper  set  down  pen  and  ink  beside 
her ;  Rosabel  enclosed  the  letter.  "  It  would 
be  but  polite  to  write  some  line  of  compliments, 
at  any  rate ;  but  then  Lady  Anna,  as  well  as 
Colonel  Ashbrook,  would  be  sure  to  know  that 
she  was  aware  of  the  relation  which  they  bore 
to  each  other;  and  could  she  trust  herself, 
upon  meeting  Lady  Anna,  to  carry  off  the  mat- 
ter so  that  her  real  feelings  should  escape  de- 
tection ?    She  distrusted  herself— she  hoped  to 
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escape  the  misery  of  congratulation :  surely  efae 
might  be  permitted  obviously  to  know  nothing 
about  the  affair  until  all  was  concluded ;  until 
knowing  her  misfortune  to  be  inevitable,  she 
must,  perforce,  learn  to  submit  to  it :  she  sup- 
posed the  time  would  come  when  she  would 
know  how  to  do  so." — So,  after  some  considera- 
tion, Rosabel  resolved  to  do  what,  though  not 
most  gracious,  was,  under  ber  circumstances, 
the  most  delicate,  and,  for  once,  the  most  pru- 
dent— she  entrusted  Mrs.  Miller,  the  house- 
keeper, with  the  direction  of  the  fatal  pacquet, 
to  the  good  lady's  great  astonishment;  and 
sealed  the  note,  that  her  own  "  Rosabel"  might 
not  betray  her,  with  a  watch-key,  merely  in- 
specting the  spelling,  and  preventing  its  being 
forwarded  to  "Kernel"  Ashbrook;  though, 
after  all,  there  was  a  sad  scoring,  the  Colonel, 
black  as  ink  could  make  it,  and  Ashbrook, 
looking  like  Ushbrook.  When  all  the  business 
was  completed,  Rosabel  enquired,  on  what  ac- 
count Colonel  Ashbrook  had  been  to  Hales 
Hall  that  day. 
"  Only  to  speak  about  a  dog  that  bad  been 
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lost,  a  setter,  Presto  I  think  he  called  him,  and 
said  he  would  rather  have  lost  two  than  that 
one;  but  the  keeper  knows  nothing  about  him!" 
"  Ob,  Presto  !  how  well  I  remember  him ! " 
said  Rosabel;  "Howard's  favourite! — dear  little 
Howard,  I  shall  see  him  soon,  Mrs.  Miller. 
And  so— yon  let  the  Colonel  out  this  way,  did 
you  ?" 

"  Why,  be  asked  me ;  and  be  has  been  into 
the  library,  and  about  the  Hall,  looking  about 
him  this  hair  hour.    And  look  yon  here,  Miss 
Rosa ;  you  remember  this,  don't  yon  ? "  anil 
Mrs.    Miller,   leading    her   into   the  passage, 
pointed  to  a  series  of  marks,  made,  in  the  care- 
less manner  of  the  inseparable  pair,  upon  the 
door-post : — 
<<  Hubert— so  high,  March  10,  1776." 
"  Rosabel— her  mark,  March  10,  1776." 
"  That  is  my  writing,  by  its  crookedness,  I 
am  sure,"  said  Rosabel. 

"  Well;  the  Colonel  looked  at  this  ever  aa 
long,  Miss  Rosa,  and  said,  it  was  the  very  fieri 
year  he  ever  saw  you,  and  that  yon  were  tall 
of  your  age,  wanting  but  half  an  inch,  says  Ik- 
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of  your  elder  brother.  That  was  just  before 
you  came  in,  and  I  never  see  a  man  more  taken 
up  with  such  a  trifle :  I  should  not  have  noticed 
it,  but  be  asked  me  first  what  it  was*" 

Rosabel  moved  away :  something  in  all  this 
struck  her  as  very  strange.  "  I  hope,"  thought 
she  to  herself,  "  that  no  lingering  regrets,  nor 
foolish  misgivings,  in  which  I  am  concerned, 
will  prevent  Colonel  Ashbrook  and  Lady  Anna 
from  being  as  happy  together  as  they  both 
fully  deserve.  Oh,  may  she  never  feel  doubt! 
that  misery  of  sensitive  minds !  May  she  know 
herself  to  be  exclusively  beloved  !  not  ever  ex- 
perience, alas !  changed  looks ;  coldness,  where 
once  there  was  warmth ;  indifference,  where  once 
there  was  the  most  ardent,  and,  according  to 
language,  the  most  enduring  attachment! 

"  I  have  gone  through  much,"  thought  she, 
as  bidding  Mrs.  Miller  farewell,  she  walked 
back  again  towards  the  village — "  I  have  gone 
through  much,  but  may  God,  in  his  mercy,  pre- 
vent me  from  having  to  suffer  thai  again.  Sus- 
picion— uncertainty — which  alter  one's  very 
nature :  something  like  envy— jealousy,  I  sup- 
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pose,  that  degrading  passion,  which  no  one 
excuses,  and  no  one  pities,  bat  which  is,  of  all 
the  afflictions  of  life,  most  hard  to  bear — in  suf- 
fering which,  we  are  ashamed  to  look  for  sym- 
pathy— we  dare  not  ask  for  consolation — may  I 
never,  never  experience  it  again !  May  I  learn 
to  see  her  once  happy,  as  I  was  happy,  and  yet 
love  her  and  prize  her  just  the  same !  Alas  t 
well  would  people  say  that  friendship  is  but  a 
name,  if  all  my  feelings  were  exposed! " 

She  walked  down  to  the  gate,  but  she  looked 
not  again  at  the  thorn — she  pondered  not  upon 
the  purling  streamlet: — she  turned  from  the 
aspect  of  every  thing  which  could  bring  back  to 
her  mind  the  days  of  infancy  or  of  childhood. 
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CHAPTER  XVrIII. 


"  Mv  heart 


Still  finds  its  fondness  kindle,  if  he  smile — 
The  memory  of  our  love  will  ne*er  depart." 

Percival. 


"  How  tired  you  look ! — I  am  quite  sorry  to 
see  it :"  was  good-natured  Mrs.  Spooner? 
ejaculation  on  meeting  Rosabel  in  the  Hall,  on 
her  arrival  at  Spooner  Place  in  the  evening. 

u  Bless  me  !  how  thin  you  are  grown  !"  was 
young  Mrs.  Spooner's  salutation  to  her  sister. 

u  Rosabel,  take  a  glass  of  wine,"  said  Mr. 
Spooner,  kindly. 

"  I  am  verv  well,  (hank  vou — where  is  mv 
lather  ?" 

"  Sir  John,  most  unfortunately,"  said  Mr. 
Spooner,  "  was  obliged  to  set  off  for  London 
this  very  morning,  on  particular  business. — 
He  is  gone  to  vour  new  house  in  Leicester 
Fields." 
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" — We  have  bad  nothing  bat  disappoint- 
ments, Rosa,"  interrupted  Charlotte ;  "  only 
think  of  Lady  Anna  Norman  not  being  able 
to  come." 

" — Nor  Mr.  Norman  at  present,"  said  Mr. 
Spooner — "  he  is  gone  to  Scotland." 

" — So  oar  party  for  the  Christening  is  sadly 
cut  up,"  continued  Charlotte.  "  Baby  has  been 
baptized ;  therefore  I  shall  put  it  off;  especially 
as  Lady  Aqna  Norman  cannot  stand  God- 
mother in  person." 

"  But  Rosabel  could  be  her  ladyship's 
proxy,"  interposed  Mr.  Spooner — "  We  have 
not  thought  of  that." 

" — Colonel  Ashbrook  is  here,"  added  Mrs. 
Spooner;  "  so  you  would  not  be  without  a 
supporter,  Miss  Fortescue." 

"  No,  I  would  rather  wait  for  Lady  Anna ; 
and  besides,  if  report  be  true,  she  will  be  our 
neighbour  before  long — so  it  is  given  ont  by 
his  own  family — and  I  am  sure  I  should  be 
very  glad,  for  one." 

"  So  should  I,"  said  Mr.  Spooner. 

"  Any  thing  to  cut  out  Francis  Ashbrook," 
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said  old  Mrs.  Spooner  ;  "and  Lady  Anna,  1 
am  told,  is  quite  a  pattern — but,  I  rather  think. 
Augustus,  Colonel  Ashbrook,  does  not  like  to 
be  joked  about  it;  therefore,  pray  say  nothing 
— it  is  better  not.  He  looked  quite  offended 
when  you  joked  about  marriage — men,  come 
to  the  Colonel's  time  of  life,  don't  like  it. 
Now,  Miss  Rosabel,  can  1  shew  you  up  stairs" 
said  the  kind-hearted  old  ladv — "  vou  look 
fatigued — and  have  had  no  dinner,  I  dav  sav — 
come,  come,  you  are  not  yourself,  indeed,  and 
let  me  prescribe  for  you,  as  Lady  Lovaine 
savs." 

"  I  am  so  disappointed, "  observed  Rosabel, 
as  they  went  up  stairs — "  first,  that  papa  is  gone 
away — then,  that  my  little  sisters  and  Howard 
are  not  here  ;  but  it  would  be  incovenient  to 
Charlotte,  I  suppose." 

"  Whv,  vou  see,  she  thinks  it  better  for 
them,  little  dears,  to  beat  school;  and  it  is  awk- 
ward mixing  children,  and  her  nurse  objects  to 
it ;  but  never  mind.  I  have  my  phaeton  here, 
and  you  and  I  will  go  over  to  see  Howard  at 
anv  rate — he  is  onlv  sixteen  miles  off,  and  we 
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will  get  Colonel  Ashbrook  to  drive  as ;  be  is  so 
obliging.  Come  now — what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?     Why  you're  quite  an  altered  person  7" 

"  Tray  excuse  me,  dear  Mrs.  Spooner — pray 
forgive  me;  but  I  feel  so  down-hearted,  as  tbe 
Derbyshire  people  say — I  am  so  foolish — "  re- 
plied Rosabel,  trying  to  smile,  but  bursting  into 
tears. 

Mrs.  Spooner  vanished  in  a  minute  for 
hartshorn,  smelling  salts,  Esther,  and  assafcetida 
drops — old-fashioned  people  always  have  things 
at  hand.  Mrs.  Spooner  was  one  of  those  ladies 
who  can  lay  their  bands  on  every  thing  in  their 
own  dressing  rooms,  even  in  the  dark — tbe 
blessed  effect  of  order. 

Bat  when  sue  returned,  Rosabel  had  ronsed 
herself  from  a  depression  which  she  knew  to  be 
unworthy  of  her.  "  I  was  so  disappointed  not 
to  see  papa,"  she  said — "  bat  it  is  over  now — 
it  was  the  not  seeing  him,  that  upset  me."  And 
she  spoke  the  truth  ;  for  when  the  spirits  are 
wounded  by  supposed  or  real  unkindness,  or 
change,   it  is  on  our  home  affections  Mint  m 
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rely  for  comfort  In  (act,  when  all  is  right 
there — the  world  cannot  vex  as  long.  "  If 
poor  little  Howard  had  been  here — or  I  could 
have  had  Caroline,  or  sweet  little  Annette  with 
me — "  said  Rosabel,  "  I  shoal d  not  have  been 
so  foolish*  Bat  it  is  a  disappointment  not  to 
see  papa:  and  you  know,  Mrs.  Spooner,  I'm 
a  sort  of  spoiled  child." 

"  Very  true,  my  dear ;  bat  make  haste  and 
dress,  and  you'll  come  down  quite  yourself,  I 
know,  bye  and  bye/' 

Rosabel  followed  her  advice ;  and,  after  rest- 
ing awhile  and  dressing — that  operation  being 
often  a  great  restorer  of  the  spirits — she  went 
down  to  tea. 

As  she  entered  the  room,  she  heard  good- 
natured  Mrs.  Spooner  saying: 

*'*— And  the  poor  thing  was  so  disappointed 
not  to  meet  her  sisters ;  and  has  set  her  heart 
upon  seeing  little  Howard  to-morrow — so  it's 
very  kind  is  you,  Colonel." 

44  Miss  Rosabel,"  cried  the  good  lady,  turning 
towards  her,  "  here  is  a  piece  of  good  news  for 
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you.  Colonel  Ashbrook  says  he  will  un- 
doubtedly drive  you  over  to  see  your  brother 
to-morrow,  or  any  day  that  you  please." 

It  was  not  now  for  Rosabel  to  act  with  a 
feigned  distance  towards  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
affianced,  as  she  firmly  believed  him,  to  her 
intimate  friend — especially,  all  appearance  of 
pique  was  to  be  avoided  ;  she  now  felt,  that  if 
ever  self-command  and  resolution  were  essen- 
tial, it  was  in  a  case  like  the  present — she, 
therefore,  thanked  Colonel  Ashbrook,  with  a 
friendliness  of  manner  which  startled  him; 
and,  for  the  first  time  since  their  alienation,  she 
extended  her  hand  to  him.  Her  composure, 
and  her  kindliness  of  manner,  by  some  fatality, 
only  confirmed  Colonel  Ash  brook's  previous 
impressions.  "  She  is  not  afraid  now,"  thought 
he,  "  of  rousing  unfounded  hopes,  or  challeng- 
ing presumptuous  attentions,  perhaps ;  but,  why 
think  about  the  matter  at  all  V  She  considers 
every  thing  now  as  completely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. After  our  last  interview,  can  I  doubt 
it?" 

Colonel  Ashbrook   had  just  arrived  from 
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Ashbrook,  and  gave  several  particulars  of  his 
visit,  and  of  the  state  in  which  he  had  found  the 
neighbourhood.  Rosabel  was  curious  to  bear 
whether  be  would  refer  to  his  visit  to  Hales 
Hall,  or  not — whether  be  would  touch  upon  the 
loss  of  bis  dog:  an  occurrence  which  would 
seem  by  no  means  unimportant  in  the  view  of 
the  company  assembled ;  but  on  both  points  he 
was  totally  silent,  while  he  descanted  upon  the 
change  which  a  few  years9  absence  bad  made 
in  families — some  were  grown  so  much  taller ; 
others  looked  so  ill ;  others  were  so  much 
happier,  and  looked  so  much  younger  than 
formerly ;  others  had  been  swept  off  from  the 
place  by  altered  circumstances,  some  by  death, 
some  by  marriage, 

"  And  did  you,"  enquired  Rosabel,  timidly, 
"  see  any  thing  of  poor  old  Martha  ?  I  longed 
to  call  upon  her  to-day,  when  I  was  at  Hales, 
but  it  was  too  far — I  was  afraid  of  being  late/1 

"  Were  you  at  Hales  to-day  ?"  said  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  quite  surprised,  and,  indeed,  con- 
fused. 

**  Yes  ;    but  for  a  very  short  time,"  and 
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Rosabel  paused,  and  looked  at  him  for  a  reply 
to  her  first  question. 

"  Oh !  yes  ;  Martha— she  is  remarkably  in- 
firm this  winter — she  still  speaks  of  you  Miss 
Fortescue,  I  assure  you,  with  affection  and 
gratitude.  Lady  Anna  Norman,  when  she  and 
her  father  did  me  the  honour  to  make  a  passing 
visit  at  A  eh  brook  lately,  looked  in  at  Martha's 
cottage — was  quite  delighted  to  talk  to  her  of 
you," 

"  I  must  try,"  thought  Rosabel,  "  to  get 
accustomed  to  all  this ;  yet  the  well-meant, 
and  decided,  and,  as  she  fancied,  almost  conde- 
scending kindness  of  manner,  was  even  worse, 
more  trying  than  his  former  coldness,  and 
evident  pique  and  constraint  She  was  re- 
lieved, when  the  circle  into  which  the  tea- 
party  had  formed  itself  was  broken  up  by  Mrs. 
Spooner's  poole  of  quadrille ;  to  form  which, 
Colonel  Ashbrook  was  put  into  requisition,  and 
she  was  enabled,  upon  the  plea  of  fatigue,  to 
retire  to  her  own  room. 

Rosabel  wrote  by  the  next  day's  post  to  her 
father,  to  tell  him  that  she  should  join  him  in 
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London  in  a  very  few  days.     She  felt  that  it 
was  impossible  for  ber  to  continue  where  she 
was,  without  detriment  to  ber  health — which 
was  now  not  strong — and  without,  what  she 
dreaded  more,  perhaps,  betraying  her  own  de- 
jection, or  at  least  her  variableness  of  spirits  to 
those  around  her.     The  more  she  now  saw  of 
Colonel  Asbbrook  in  easy  society,  the  more 
certain  she  became  that  no  one  could  ever  sue- 
ceed  him  in  her  affections — that  once  having 
been  attached  to  him,  she  could  never  feel  even 
interested  in  any  one  else.     Enlarged  and  re- 
fined as  were  her  own  mental  powers,  she  was 
now  more  competent  than  formerly  to  estimate 
properly,  not  to  over-rate,  Colonel  Ashbrook's 
intellectual  superiority.     She  no  longer  judged 
of   men    exactly  by    their    attainments ;    for 
opportunity  and  circumstances  regulate  these: 
had  she  taken  these  solely  into  consideration, 
Mr.  Norman  would  have  far  excelled  Colonel 
Ashbrook  in  her  estimation.    But  there  is  an 
originality,  and  the  stamp  of  strong  good  sense 
— that  foundation  of  all  the  higher  qualities  of 
mind—which  interest  far  more  than  profound 
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erudition,  and  which  ought  in  fact,  to  be  more 
highly  regarded  than  mere  stores  of  knowledge, 
which  may  be  heaped  up  without  possessing 
these  qualities.  Colonel  Ashbrook,  brave  and 
high-minded  as  be  was,  displayed,  as  an 
intimate  companion,  the  gentlest  qualities  pos- 
sible ;  a  constant  wish  to  please — a  constant 
desire  to  avoid  giving  offence,  characterized  bis 
deportment.  He  might  be  proud,  as  the  world 
— and  the  world  is  generally  right— considered 
him ;  but  it  was  a  pride  never  felt  by  the 
humble — never  extended  to  the  unpretending. 
Good  Mr%.  Spooner,  finding  that  she  could 
not  persuade  poor  dear  Miss  Fortescue  to  stay 
a  little  longer  amongst  them,  contrived  the 
little  excursion  to  see  Howard  the  day  after 
Rosabel  arrived  at  her  sister's ;  observing,  "  it 
were  best  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  for 
Colonel  Ashbrook  might  change  his  mind. 
Besides,  I  fancy,"  whispered  she,  "  he  may  be 
going  up  to  London — Lady  Anna  Norman  is 
there,  you  know ;  and  my  son  thinks  it  is  to  be 
a  match — what  do  you  say  to  it  ?  I  have  a 
friend  at  Hartwell— half  way  to  Mordan,  where 
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I  want  to  call  and  where  you  can  luncb — and 
yon  and  the  Colonel,  being  both  of  you  very 
romantic,  can  go  about  and  look  at  the  old  con- 
vent there.  Shall  we  call  on  Mrs.  Downes  as 
we  go,  or  as  we  come  back  ?" 

Rosabel  thought,  for  her  own  part,  it  were 
best  to  call  as  they  came  back :  Colonel  Ash- 
brook,  on  being  appealed  to,  like  all  bis  sex, 
was  more  cautious.  "  It  would  be  better  to 
wait  and  to  see  how  the  weather  continued,  and 
at  what  time  they  were  likely  to  be  at  home, 
before  their  plans  were  arranged." 

Mrs.  Spooner's  phaeton  was  not  the  small, 
neat,  convenient  carriage  of  modern  days,  in 
which  you  may  enjoy  conversation  and  a  view  of 
the  country  at  the  same  time.  It  was  a  cumbrous 
machine,  with  a  seat  behind,  which  could  be 
put  up  at  pleasure,  and  which  was  now  appro- 
priated to  the  two  ladies.  The  front  bad  a 
towering  head  to  it,  under  which  the  Colonel 
and  his  servant  sat ;  consequently,  Rosabel  had 
as  little  chance  of  being  vexed,  or  gratified  by 
his  society,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  different  car- 
riage— indeed,  perhaps,  less  opportunity  of  any 
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conversation  with  him.  And  she  bad  little 
desire;  for  now  bis  good  nature, bis  condescen- 
sion, and  compassion — as  she  termed  it  — 
vexed  her  as  much  as  his  coolness  and  distance 
had  formerly  done. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  seven  miles  they 
stopped,  bat  merely  to  refresh  Mrs.  Spooner's 
fat  steed,  who  led  as  easy  and  happy  a  life  as 
she  did  herself;  and  then  they  drove  on  to 
Mordan :  the  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Spooner  ad- 
journing to  the  inn  for  an  hour,  whilst  Rosabel 
visited  the  clergymen  of  the  place,  under  whose 
tuition  Howard  had  been  placed. 

Her  little  brother  scarcely  remembered  her: 
at  first,  he  turned  shyly  from  her,  and  hang 
his  head  ;  but  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  her 
manner,  after  a  time,  revived  reminiscences  of 
home,  and  of  Rosabel. 

"  Well,  Howard  !  look  at  me — It  w  Rosabel. 
Come,  dearest  Howard,  you  are  to  return  willi 
me — the  gentleman  who  drove  u*  is  kind 
enough  to  say  that  yoo  will  not  crowd  as — so 
make  haste. 

—  "  And  then  I  can  talk  to  you  a 
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Hall  and  Drayfield — you  remember  Drayfield, 
sorely? — and  Mr.  Rivers  and  Peter,  and  the 
cows  and  sheep." 

Mr.  Rivers  and  Peter,  the  cows  and  the  sheep, 
were  remembered  even  somewhat  better  than 
Rosabel  herself.  The  memories  of  children 
are  very  uncertain — sometimes  very  disappoint- 
ing ;  tbey  always  seem  to  remember  what  they 
ought  not  to  do ;  and  to  harbour  the  recollec- 
tions of  vulgarity  and  peculiarity  with  far  more 
tenacity  than  one  would  desire. 

Howard  and  his  sister  rejoined  Mrs.  Spooner 
at  the  inn.  Colonel  Ashbrook  was  strolling 
about  the  town,  looking  at  the  church  ;  but  he 
re-entered  the  long,  low,  dark,  tasteless  room 
of  the  country  inn,  very  soon  after  Rosabel's 
return. 

"Ah!  Howard  —  no  longer  little  Howard. 
Do  you  remember  me  ?"  was  of  course  the 
first  question. 

Howard  looked  at  his  face,  dubious. 

"  Then  you  remember  Ponto  and  Presto,  do 
you  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  remember  them — I  remember 
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now,  Rosa,  how  you  and  I  always  used  to  see 
two  dogs  and  a  gentleman — Ponto,  I  think, 
one  dog  was  named ;  but  I  don't  remember 
the  gentleman's  name." 

"  And  it  is  no  matter,  now,"  said  Rosabel, 
hastily ;  not  wishing  to  touch  upon  certain  re- 
collections— "  as  the  horses  are  ready,  How- 
ard." 

"  No ;  it  is  no  matter,"  thought  Colonel 
Asbbrook,  with  some  bitterness.  "  There  are 
such  things  as   convenient  and  inconvenient 


memories." 


It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  party  reached  Hartwell. 

Mrs.  Spooner  was  intent  upon  taking  all  her 
companions  to  lunch  at  Mrs.  Downes's  ;  but 
Rosabel  was  firm  in  her  refusal.  She  had  a 
biscuit  at  Mordan,  and  would  prefer  walking 
about.  Colonel  Asbbrook  had  been  set  down, 
previous  to  this  discussion,  as  he  had  an  old 
college  friend  at  the  parsonage,  upon  whom  he 
said  he  wished  to  call :  that  is  to  say,  he  re- 
solved to  move  as  much  out  of  Rosabel's  way 
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as  possible,  to  aid  her  wishes,  without  an  not- 
ing her  with  his  presence. 

"  There,"  said  good-natured  Mrs.  Spooner, 
"  somewhere  about  here  is  the  old  convent ; 
not  worth  seeing,  I  believe — but  perhaps  von 
may  like  to  look  at  it,  Miss  Fortescue  ? — it  i> 
down  that  vvav." 

Rosabel  thanked  her — saying,  what  she  realiv 
felt — "  that  Mrs.  Spooner  was  always  contriv- 
ing to  think  of  others  ;"  and,  taking  the  direc- 
tion which  was  pointed  out,  she  walked  down, 
with  Howard's  hand  in  hers,  to  look  at  the 
convent. 

Hartwell  was  a  small,  scattered  village,  with 
scarcely  a  house  or  two  above  mediocrity,  to 
raise  it  in  the  estimation  of  a  traveller  above  a 
collection  of  cottages.  Mr.  Downes's  residence 
wras,  indeed,  seen  staring  out  in  all  the  glory  of 
red  brick,  at  some  distance.  The  place  had 
always  been  poor ;  and,  perhaps,  as  a  village, 
owed  its  very  existence  to  the  proximity  of  the 
nunnery ;  one  of  the  few  original  conventual 
establishments  spared  by  Henry  the    Eighth, 
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upon  the  pretext  of  good  discipline ;  but  pro- 
bably, in    reality,  from  the  interest  of  some 
favourite,  or  some  other  motive  of  policy  or 
expediency.    The  convent  house,  however,  had 
fallen  into  such  a  state  of  dilapidation,  that, 
about  the  period  of  James  the  First,  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  purchase  an  abode,  not  very 
far  from  the  original  situation,  in  preference  to 
repairing  the  old  tenement     The  nunnery  of 
Hartwell  was,  therefore,  of  the  architecture  of 
that  period,  with  no  pretensions  to  stateliness, 
nor  even  to  magnitude ;  but  of  that  peculiar 
and  picturesque  character  with  which  our  an- 
cestors invested  even  their  lowliest  dwelling- 
houses.     It  stood  a  little  way  apart  from  the 
village,  in  the  centre  of  a  garden,  hacked  by 
an  orchard,  and  stoutly  barricadoed  all  round 
with  a  good  high  stone  wall,  universal  in  mo- 
nastic establishments.     The  situation  had  been 
judiciously  chosen,  the  soil  around  light  and 
fertile,  and  the  convent  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  county  town.    A  running  stream,  not 
far  off,  settling  into  a  pool,  supplied  a  fish-pond 
VOL.   III.  N 
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or  two,  convenient  for  fast  davs,  and  never  lii- 
ponsed  with  in  monastic  enclosures. 

Rosabel,  thoughtful,  and   almost  >ad?  saun- 
tered with  Howard  to  the  principal  entrance  c 
the  convent,  and  was  at  first  contented  v.r; 
looking  from  the  road   into   the   outer  court- 
yard, wTell   secured  from  intruders,   to  all  it;- 
pcarance,  by   an   iron   gate.     The   court  wa- 
turfed,  and  looked  so  cool  and   quiet,  that  Ro- 
sabel longed  to  cross  it,  and  to  peep  through  a 
half-opened  door,  which   she  saw  at  its  extre- 
mity, into  the  garden.     A  huge  old-fashioned, 
dusty,  one  horse  vehicle,  of  a  coal-scuttle  form, 
which  probably  had  brought  to  the  recluses  the 
priest,  their  confessor,  was  the  only  track  of 
visitants — the  only  mark  of  communication  be- 
tween  the  nunnery  and  the  outer  world.      Ro- 
sabel  wras  looking  about  for  a  bell ;  thinking, 
like   her  countrymen  in  general,  that  money 
will  do  every  thing ;  and  wishing  much  to  see 
the  inside  of  the  convent,  when  Howard  dis- 
covered that  the  gate  was  merely  latched,  not 
locked,  and    succeeded  in   pushing    it    open. 
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They  walked  into  the  court ;  it  was  perfectly 
quiet — not  a  sound  of  bird  or  beast  broke  upon 
the  ear.  Yet  it  was  enclosed,  to  the  right, 
by  lofty  barns  and  stables ;  to  the  left  was  a 
shrubbery  ;  in  one  corner,  at  the  end  of  this 
shrubbery,  was  the  small,  secluded  burial  place 
of  the  nuns.  Rosabel,  catching  a  glimpse  of 
an  humble  shrine  or  chapel,  walked  up  to 
the  sacred  enclosure,  appropriated,  since  the 
Reformation,  for  the  reception  of  those  who 
deemed  a  Protestant  Church  an  unworthy  re- 
ceptacle for  their  remains.  The  cemetry  was 
indeed  humble  —  a  number  of  grass-grown 
graves,  marked  only  by  a  cross  of  wood  or 
stone,  at  the  head  of  each,  bearing  the  initials 
of  the  sister  entombed  beneath  —  forgotten, 
perhaps,  by  friends  and  relatives — formed  its 
mournful  and  simple  features.  A  candle  or 
two,  burning  within  the  little  6hrine,  seemed 
typical  of  that  holy  flame  of  faith  which,  once 
lighted,  burns  to  immortality.  A  chaplet  was 
hung  here  and  there,  upon  the  crucifixes  of 
the  more  recent  graves.  In  a  foreign  land, 
these  indications  of  superstitious  zeal   might 
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catch  the  eye  without  exciting  the  fancy  :  t ;.!. 
in  the  midst  of  a  calmer  and  le>s  picture^r,* 
faith,  the  persevering  and  peculiar  tribute  thu* 
offered  is  elevated  in  its  character  by  the  pcitl- 
nacitv  with  which  it  comes  forward,  when  tJ ■ 
around  is  adverse. 

Rosabel  looked  on  with  strange  ser.satior- . 
but  Howard  drew  her  away  towards  the  inner 
gate.  This  also  was  unlocked,  and  the  brother 
and  sister  were  proceeding,  quickly,  on  to  tin 
very  door  of  the  convent  itself,  when  the  Arret 
growl  of  a  dog,  posted  at  this  inner  gaU-. 
checked  their  speed.  Howard,  who,  as  Rosa- 
bel once  said,  had  some  high  blood  in  hi- 
veins,  was  a  fearless  little  fellow  ;  and  though 
the  animal  was  of  that  terrific  breed,  the  bull 
dog,  he  felt  less  alarm  than  his  sister. 

"  Don't  you  see,  Rosa,  he's  chained? — come 
on,  come  on,  he  cannot  reach  us  here!,, 

They  ran  past,  nevertheless,  in  haste  ;  Ro- 
sabel in  fear  and  trembling.  The  dog  growled, 
baiked,  howled  ;  he  could  not  reach  them  ;  he 
grinned  with  spite  ;  shewed  his  horrible  teeth, 
and  seemed    to  rave  with  fruitless   desire    of 
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blood.  The  true  spirit  of  exclusion  and  per- 
secution appeared  to  have  transmigrated  into 
the  soul  of  this  savage  animal.  Rosabel  and 
Howard,  however,  ran  quickly  to  the  door  of  the 
convent.  It  was  underneath  a  porch,  gay — alas! 
how  contrastingly — with  the  damask  rose,  and 
perfumed  with  the  clematis.  Rosabel,  full  of  ex* 
pectation,  and  eager  to  view  the  interior,  rang 
the  door  bell.  She  had  every  hope  of  being 
admitted ;  and,  with  regard  to  Howard,  his 
tender  age  would  plead  for  his  entrance  with 
his  sister. 

They  waited  at  the  door  some  time.  Some 
novices  or  boarders,  children  taken  into  the 
convent  for  the  purposes  of  education,  were  at 
play  in  a  highly-walled  garden  in  the  front  of 
the  convent :  their  young  and  happy  voice* 
breaking  upon  the  stillness  around :  but  these 
notes  of  happiness,  of  a  sudden,  at  some  ap- 
pointed signal,  were  hushed.  The  growl  of 
the  savage  dog  growing  fainter  and  fainter, 
was,  for  some  time,  the  only  sound.  At  length, 
that  ceased :  just  then,  a    volume  of  sweet 
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sounds  burst  from  the  nunnerv — a  strain  full. 
rich,  clear,  devotional — the  voices  of  the  nuns 
in  unison  with  the  solemn  notes  of  the  oruan. 
It  broke  upon  the  repose  around,  as  if  piety 
and  melody  were  the  only  sentiment  pervading 
that  still  scene — a  tribute,  perhaps  sincere, 
from  hearts,  perchance  breaking  in  their  un- 
natural bondage,  or  broken,  in  years  gone  by. 
bv  the  troubles  of  a  busier  condition.  Rosabel 
was  melted  almost  to  tears  ;  even  Howard 
stood  still,  and  looked  up  in  his  sister's  face, 
mute  and  awe-struck. 

The  swell  of  the  organ  died  away ;  the 
chaunting  melted,  as  it  were,  into  stillness. 
The  door,  at  length,  was  opened  by  a  lay- 
sister.  The  convent  could  not  be  seen  that 
day — "  It  was  prayer-day — Father  Louis  was 
there — a  new  sister  had  been  admitted — there 
was  no  chance  of  any  stranger  being  allowed 
to  enter." 

To  urge  the  recpiest  would  have  been  in- 
decent :  besides,  Rosabel  began  to  fear  that 
her  friends  might  be  waiting  for  her.     She  had 
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only  one  petition  to  make — "would  the  lay- 
sister  tell  ber  if  the  dog  were  safe  ?" 

"  Safe !  no — he  would  tear  you  to  pieces 
could  he  get  at  you,"  was  the  discouraging 
reply,  from  a  visage  sour  as  hard  duty  and  so- 
litude usually  render  visages* 

"  But  he  is  chained,"  said  Rosabel ;  "  can 
be  break  bis  chain  ?" 

"  No — but  be  can  slip  his  collar."  This  was 
uttered  with  a  look  which  seemed  to  say — 
w  why  did  you  come  in  ? — you  have  no  busi- 
ness here." 

Rosabel  looked  at  Howard,  and  turned  very 
pale.    "  Could  they  go  out  by  the  garden  ?" 

"  Ob,  no — no  one  was  ever  permitted  to  go 
in  there,  except  the  gardener  ;  and  he,  never, 
when  the  nuns  were  taking  their  exercise — 
they  might  go  out  as  they  came."  And  as  this 
reply  was  given,  the  door  was  flung  to — the 
lay-sister  disappeared. 

"  Never  mind,  Rosa,"  said  Howard ;  "  you 
know  she  says  he  only  sometimes  slips  his 
collar ;  he  may  not  do  it  to  day. — Come  along, 
I  will  take  care  of  you !" 
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Rosabel  pressed  the  little  band  which  she 
held,  and  looked  fondly  at  him.  "  It  is  * 
shame  for  me  to  be  afraid,  when  vou  are  so 
brave,  Howard. — Well,  let  us  creep  round,  U- 
will  not  see  us,  perhaps." 

"  Xo,  Rosa,"  said  Howard,  u  go  boldly  for- 
ward ;  that  is  the  best:  he  will  think  us  beg- 
gars, if  we  creep." 

"  That  is  good  advice,"  said  Rosabel  ;  ant: 
the  pair,  hand  in  hand,  moved  steadily  along. 

The  savage  beast  was  in  his  kennel  ;  at  first, 
he  did  not  hear  their  footsteps  ;  but,  just  a- 
they  drew  quite  near  to  the  gate,  he  roused. 
and  veiled  :  he  ran  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his 
chain— shook  it,  yelled,  grinned,  and  slipped 
his  collar. 

They  had  just  passed  him  ;  Rosabel  trem- 
bling— not  so  much  for  herself,  as  for  him, 
whom  a  dying  mother  had  bequeathed  to  her 
family.  She  turned  to  look,  at  that  moment, 
then  fled  —  the  bull-dog  in  full  pursuit — his 
teeth  clenched — a  malignant  grin  suspending 
the  louder  indications  of  his  rage.  Rosabel 
pushed     Howard    first  — "  Run,    run,    run, 
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Howard!"  she  cried  —  "run,  my  boy!"  she 
screamed  again.  She  gave  herself  up  for 
lost— the  horrors  of  laceration  seized  hold  of 
her— she  felt,  as  it  were,  held  back  and  spell* 
bound  :  when,  suddenly,  the  dog  became  mute, 
still ;  she  hardly  dared  to  believe  her  senses — 
scarcely  ventured  to  look  round.  At  length, 
breathless,  she  gave  one  glance!  —  the  lay- 
sister,  seized  by  some  qualms  of  remorse,  had 
come  out  to  her  assistance,  on  hearing  the  well- 
known  bark— she  was  holding  him  down,  fas- 
tening on  his  collar.  The  dog,  quiet  as  a  lamb, 
his  rage  silenced,  his  malice  appeased  by  the 
well-known  voice,  was  couching,  rebuked  by 
her  familiar  authority. 

Rosabel  leaned  against  the  iron  outer-gate, 
panting  for  breath,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  How- 
ard, who  was  pale  too,  but  not  so  pale  as  she 
was. 

"  I  am  so  faint,  Howard — I  mean,  I  am  sick, 
love — so  faint " 

"  Rosa's  faint — she's  ill !" — cried  Howard, 
darting  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  as  his  eye 
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caught  a  fresh  object — u  Arn't  you  Colonel 
Ashbrook  ? — do  go  to  Rosa." 

Colonel  Ashbrook  was  sauntering  about, 
looking  at  the  convent  too. 

"  Rosabel !"  he  said,  quite  surprized,  whilst 
running  to  her.  He  supported  her  for  an  instant: 
then,  placing  her  arm  within  bis,  led  her  gently 
to  a  little  grassy  bank  on  the  garden  side  of 
the  court,  and  made  her  sit  down.  A  dizzi- 
ness came  over  her — the  outhouses,  grass-plot, 
every  thing  seemed  to  turn  round  with  her— 
her  bead  fell  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Howard,  my  boy,"  said  the  Colonel,  point- 
ing to  the  convent,  "  see  if  you  can  get  a  little 
water — run  there !" 

The  sounds  of  his  voice  aroused  Rosabel ; 
she  started  up. 

"  No ;  not  there! — I  am  better  now,  thank 
you,  Colonel  Ashbrook."  She  looked  at  him 
for  a  moment :  bis  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her 
face  with  a  fondness— ^however,  it  is  no  use 
to  expatiate  upon  these  scenes  ;  those  wbo 
have  been  in  love  can,  I  suppose,  imagine 
them ;  those  who  have  not,  will  not  and  can- 
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not,  and  they  had  better  not  seek  to  analyze 
feelings  which,  however  delightful  in  them- 
selves, are  seldom  enjoyed  without  some  alloy 
of  disappointment,  or  remembered  without 
some  pang  of  regret. 

Colonel  Ashbrook's  words  bad  roused  Ro- 
sabel— his  looks  seemed  to  complete  the  cure. 
She  rose,  in  a  few  minutes  took  his  arm ;  ex- 
plained, a  little  languidly,  indeed,  but,  with 
Howard's  assistance,  the  alarm  which  they  had 
encountered ;  and  met  Mrs.  Spooner's  rum- 
bling vehicle  upon  the  road — got  in  behind,  the 
Colonel  in  the  front ;  and  were  as  completely 
separated  from  each  other,  until  they  reached 
Spooner  Place,  as  any  ascetic  or  recluse  of  the 
convent  which  they  had  left  behind  could  have 
desired. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

•*  Ah !  whv 

Do  you  still  keep  apart,  and  walk  alone, 
AikI  let  such  strong  emotions  stamp  your  br  r*  , 
As  not  betra\  in«r  their  full  import,  yet 
Disclose  too  much  V* 

Marino  Falie^o. 

Rosabel  was  in  her  own  room,  dressing  for 
dinner,  when  a  gentle  tap  announced  Mr?. 
Spooner,  senior. 

k<  Well,  how  are  you  now  ? — better,  1  hope? 
I  have  a  most  agreeable  piece  of  news  for  you  ; 
but  first,  say  how  you  like  my  new  neck  ? — 
gorge  de  pigeon — India  muslin,  as  you  see; 
and  my  ruffles  ? — a  present  from  my  dear  boy/* 
added  the  happy  old  lady  ;  happy  because  ever 
lulling  the  sweets  from  the  thorny  paths  of  life  ; 
like  Samson,  extracting  the  honey  from  the 
worthless  carcase. 

ik  Mr.  Francis  Ashbrook  is  arrived — the  mo>t 
merry,  handsome,  gay  young  beau  in  London,  I 
hear— Come,  Miss  Rosn,  do  smile  upon  him  : 
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he  has  the  second  chance  to  Medlicote ;  and, 
as  Lady  Anna  is  to  have  Colonel  Ashbrook,  do 
you  take  up  with  Mr.  Francis." 

"  That  is  not  very  likely,"  said  Rosabel, 
with  some  bitterness. 

"  Why  not  ?  He  has  been  a  little  wild,  to 
be  sure ;  but  a  reformed  rake  makes  the  best 
husband ;  every  one  knows  that.  Come  now, 
you  are  ready,  and  he  is  in  the  drawing-room — 
so  amusing ;  and  I  want  to  ask  him  all  about 
the  Colonel  and  Lady  Anna.  I  fancy  he  is  in 
the  secret." 

"  It  is  no  secret  now,  I  rather  think,"  re- 
plied Rosabel,  calmly,  as  they  descended  to  the 
drawing-room. 

Mr.  Francis  Ashbrook  was  standing  there  in 
a  careless,  or  seemingly  careless,  conversation 
with  Mr.  Spooner ;  the  rest  of  the  party,  in- 
cluding Colonel  Ashbrook,  were  still  at  their 
toilets. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  and  Mr.  Spooner  were  dis- 
cussing, according  to  the  custom  of  the  world, 
their  acquaintance  and  friends  :  the  one  in- 
offensively, and  with  a  sort  of  indiscriminate 
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lather  of  general  commendation  ;  the  other. 
bitingly,  sarcastically,  casting  insinuations  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left ;  touching  upon  no  virtue- 
without  a  sneer,  remarking  on  no  vices  without 
an  inuendo,  that  the  failing  were  even  worn 
than  it  seemed,  the  shade  of  guilt  darker  than 
the  world  deemed  it ;  thus  tinging  every  thir.^ 
with  the  hues  of  his  own  perverted  mind. 

Mr.  Warburton  was  the  theme  when  Rosa- 
bel entered.  Mr.  Ashbrook's  hopes  in  that 
quarter  were  blighted:  the  old  gentleman  had 
just  married  his  maid-servant. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Francis,  a  dash  of  off-hand 
gaiety  softening  the  sting  of  his  remarks, — "  of 
course,  one  bad  no  chance  against  a  lady  who 
could  send  up  a  good  dinner  every  day  ;  made 
old  Warburton  completely  happy  at  four 
o'clock  ;  preserved  him  in  good-humour.  I 
never  properly  lamented  poor,  dear,  excellent, 
tiresome  Mrs.  Warburton  before  ;  you,  Miss 
Fortescue,  grieved  for  her  loss,  but  your  sor- 
row- has  not  the  poignancy  of  mine." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  her  place  has  been  so  sup- 
plied,'' said  Rosabel. 
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"  After  all,  it  is  no  great  matter — she  was 
nothing  better  than  a  house-keeper,  her  suc- 
cessor a  cook — 'tis  only  one  gradation.  I  pro- 
test I  think  her  successor  the  more  valuable 
member  of  the  community — but  I  was  doomed 
to  be  cut  out  I  shall  be  heir-presumptive  all 
my  life:  you  should  pity  me,  Miss  For- 
te scue." 

"  Then  it  is  quite  true  about  Lady  Anna  ?" 
asked  old  Mrs.  Spooner : — "  What  a  delightful, 
suitable  connection!"  She  turned  to  Rosabel 
as  she  spoke. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  marked  the  varying  colour, 
the  suppressed  sigh,  of  Miss  Fortescue.  Mis- 
chief was  his  element — mischief,  began  in  early 
life  in  wantonness,  preserved  in  later  years, 
when  the  bad  passions  were  confirmed,  for 
selfish,  not  to  say  malignant  purposes. — 

"  —  Lady  Anna  is  so  superior:  is  she  not, 
Miss  Fortescue  ?  I  think  there  will  not  be  in 
Christendom  so  exalted  a  couple  as  her  Lady- 
ship and  my  valiant  cousin.  The  happier  he — 
the  more  unhappy  I ! " 
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Spooner. 

"  I  do ;  because,  being  the  most  unbar;  y 
man  in  existence,  it  completes  ray  destiny.  I 
must  forthwith  hunt  out  for  an  heiress  : — have 
you  a  creature  of  that  kind  in  the  neigh  borr- 
hood  ?  or  must  I  advertise  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  declare,"  said  old  Mrs.  Spooner. 
44  it  will  make  the  neighbourhood  quite  gay." 

44  Do  not  commit  me  to  Colonel  Ashbrook: 
you  know,  like  most  old  bachelors,  he  is  very 
tenacious  of  being  joked.  And  as  to  La'y 
Anna,  1  thought  she  would  have  flown  at  me 
the  other  dav,  when  I  hinted  at  the  thins— 
though  1  am  sure  everv  one  must  see  how 
much  it  is  my  interest  to  contradict  the  report. 
To  be  met,  as  I  was,  with  condolence,  down 
half  St.  James's  Street,  Miss  Fortescue,  the 
other  morning. — 

44 — But  here  he  comes ;  let  us  change  the 
subject. — Hem! — what  wore  we  saying? — Oh! 
Miss  Fortescue  prefers  novels  to  plays — very 
serious  and  proper." 
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"  I  hate  a  tragedy,"  cried  old  Mrs.  Spooner, 
taking  up,  laughingly,  the  theme  of  this  new 
theme  ; " — "  and,  on  the  same  principle,  I  can- 
not bear  a  novel  that  ends  ill." 

"  Why,  it  is  abominable,"  said  Mr.  Ash- 
brook,  "  after  making  one  toil  through  some 
four,  or  five,  or  seven  volumes,  to  leave  one 
miserable  at  the  last." 

"  As  a  well-judging  friend  of  mine  observes, 
said  Colonel  Ash  brook,  "  it  little  matters  what 
one  endures  through  the  whole  four  volumes,  if 
one  has  but  a  little  comfort  at  the  last." 

"  I  always  look  at  the  end  first,"  said  Mr. 
Spooner. 

"  Novels  never  amuse  me,"  remarked  Char- 
lotte, who  just  entered : — "  the  heroines,  for 
instance,  are  always  such  paragons  of  perfec- 
tion— so  unnatural!" 

"  Oh,  a  plain  heroine  would  be  dreadful," 
said  her  husband. 

"  I  should  close  the  book  at  once,"  said  Co- 
lonel Ash  brook. 

"  The  least  one  can  do  for  a  herione,"  added 
his  cousin,  "  is  to  make  her  handsome.     Set 
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her  out  well — give  her  a  good  start,  as  I  ?cv  .  t 
my  horses.  To  go  through  the  world  o!"  k»w 
and  romance  ill-favoured,  is  to  contend  wit:- 
the  tide — to  combat  the  verv  elements." 

"  Mrs.  Spooner  is  non-suited, v  said  Colo'^l 
Ashbrook,  smilingly. 

"  But  then/'  it  is  so  absurd  that  all  nove> 
must  turn  upon  love — a  thing  of  so  little  mo- 
ment in  real  life." 

Colonel  Ashbrook  looked  out  of  the  window; 
his  cousin,  after  glancing  an  instant  at  him. 
said:— 

"  I  am  again  so  unfortunate  as  to  differ  from 
Mrs.  Spooner.  I  confess,  I  should  think  a 
novel  without  love,  something  like  infantile 
cookery,  as  mv  scientific  foe  Mrs.  Warburton 
would  say :  soup  without  spice  ;  maccaroni 
without  cheese  ;  or  any  other  comparison 
equally  elegant — I  shall  be  more  eloquent  in 
metaphor  presently,  when  actually  at  dinner.'* 

"  I  should  not  like  a  novel  without  love,*' 
said  Colonel  Ashbrook.  "  It  is  bad  enough  for 
one's  life  to  be  without  it — for  the  routine  of 
existence  to  go  on,  unenlivened  by  hope,   de- 
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pressed  by  tbe  littleness  of  daily  realities : — I 
own,  I  like  the  delusions  of  a  novel,  if  they  are 
delusions." 

" — But  here  is  dinner,  which  I  hope  will  not 
prove  a  delusion,"  said  old  Mrs.  Spooner,  as 
she  went  down  stairs  with  Rosabel — tbe  ladies 
going  first,  like  a  flock  of  sheep ;  the  gentle- 
men following — "  I  am  so  pleased,  Miss  Rosa, 
with  that  sentiment  of  Colonel  Asbbrook's : 
such  a  hero,  and  yet  so  warm-hearted ;  he  is 
quite  the  man  for  domestic  life  ;  I  hope,  when 
my  Lady  Anna  is  in  the  country,  we  shall  see 
you  at  Spooner  Place  a  little  oftener ;  you'll  be 
often  at  Ashbrook,  I  fancy.  Have  you  the 
head-ache,  dear  ?" 

Tbe  good  lady  sat  by  Colonel  Ashbrook  all 
dinner-time ;  and,  finding  him  of  so  amiable  a 
turn,  talked  to  him  of  the  subject  which,  from 
his  own  acknowledgment,  he  liked  best — the 
happiness  of  domestic  life  —  her  son  and 
daughter  in  particular  ;  "  bow  much  attached 
to  each  other  they  were !" 

"  How  grave  Ashbrook  looks,"  said  Francis 
to  Rosabel,  next  to  whom  he  sat    "  I  have 
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often  observed  that  to  be  the  case  when  :-er- 
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sons  are  on  the  eve  of  matrimony/' 

Rosabel  was  grave  too.  She  could  :«  •* 
imagine  why,  if  such  were  Colonel  A>hl>nxk  r 
prospects,  lie  should  still  regard  her,  as  :.-• 
evidentlv  did.  with  an  awakened  intere-t. 
Perhaps,  the  return  to  old  scenes  ar.d  a  re- 
vival of  old  impressions,  had  renewed  feeling 
which  she  thought  had  for  ever  expired  in  h :< 
bosom.  She  shrunk  back  in  horror,  from  t:  t- 
notion  that  a  latent  affection  was  contending 
in  his  mind  with  an  engagement  formed,  i.s 
she  had  every  reason  to  believe,  with  her  be-: 
friend.  She  came,  after  revolving  everything 
in  her  mind,  to  one  condition — the  resort  of 
those  who  find  that  thev  cannot  effectual  I  v 
struggle  with  their  own  wills  —  she  resolved 
immediately  to  leave  Spooner  Place  ;  never  to 
return  to  Shropshire — she  hoped  that  she  might 
never  see  him  again  ;  thus  acknowledging  to 
herself  that  absence  was  her  only  resource  — 


her    last   alternative   in    the  endeavour  to  re- 
cover peace  of   mind. 

The  children   were  brought  in  after  dinner. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spooner  could  now  boast  of  two 
scions,  a  boy  and  a  girl;  light-haired  and  light- 
eyed  like  their  mother,  and  with  a  touch  of 
their  father's  plainness  and  insignificance. 
The  inclinations  of  the  various  gentlemen  were 
evinced  in  their  sentiments  respecting  children: 
all  agreed  that  they  were  fond  of  children  ;  but 
each  bad  his  own  mode  of  liking  and  prizing 
those  blossoms  of  our  existence.  Colonel 
Ashbrook  did  not  fancy  them  until  they  came 
to  a  certain  age,  till  they  were  rational  and  con- 
versable— he  looked  at  Howard  as  he  spoke. 
Mr.  Spooner,  who  had  many  excellent  feminine 
qualities,  liked  them  at  all  ages;  from  doll- 
hood  up  to  childhood.  Mr.  Ashbrook  was 
really  fond  of  them  too ;  some  remains  of 
original  goodness  of  heart  still  clinging  to  the 
worst  characters;  causing  one  to  regret  that  the 
good  seed  had  been  early  and  irretrievably 
choaked  up. 

"  To  see  Mr.  Ashbrook  caressing  and  playing 
with  these  young  innocents,"  thought  Rosabel, 
"  who  would  imagine  that  he  had  the  dupli- 
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city !  the  heartlessness !" — and  the  tears  came 
into  her  eyes  as  she  remembered  poor  Mary. 

M  What  is  her  name  ?"  enquired  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  inspired  with  sadden  curiosity,  as  be 
followed  the  direction  of  Rosabel's  eyes,  and 
saw  them  riveted  tearfully  upon  the  baby. 

"  Anna,"  was  old  Mrs.  Spooner's  ready 
reply,  with  a  surprised  look,  "and  whatever 
else  you  please." 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  forgot — and  who  is  her  God- 
mother to  be  ?" 

"  Have  you  forgotten?"  cried  Mrs.  Spooner; 
"  Lady  Anna,  to  be  sure !" 

"  Bless  me,  how  strange !" 

"  How  strange,"  echoed  young  Mrs.  Spooner, 
"  that  the  Colonel  should  forget  what  baby's 
name  was  to  be." 

Colonel  Ashbrook  strove  to  justify  himself, 
but  in  vain,  from  the  charge  of  obliviousness 
and  indifference,  and  rushed  into  another  6nare. 
"  I  really  expected,  though  perhaps  I  dreamed 
it,  that  Miss  Fortescue  was  to  have  been  the 
Godmother,  and  the  baby's  name — Rosabel." 
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He  spoke  with  some  hesitation,  but  an  im- 
mediate torrent  of  objections  was  poured  forth 
in  answer  to  his  suggestions. 

"  It  is  such  an  old-fashioned  name/'  said 
Mrs.  Spooner,  junior ;  "  it  reminds  me  of  my 
grandmother,  and  a  score  of  old  aunts.  Mr. 
Spooner  does  not  like  it ;"  for,  like  most  wives 
who  take  their  own  way,  Charlotte  had  recourse 
to  her  husband's  name  to  enforce  her  own 
inclinations,  when  convenient  There  is  nothing 
like  a  husband  by  way  of  an  apology  for  one's 
own  wishes  and  follies.  None  of  the  Spooner 
family  could  endure  the  name  of  Rosabel. 
Old  Mrs.  Spooner  cautiously  owned  she  even 
preferred  her  own,  c Hester:'  it  was  agreed 
that  Rosabel  was  not  a  name  to  harmonize 
with  any  other  name;  Rosabel  Anna,  or  Anna 
Rosabel,  would  sound  like  one  name :  the  im- 
portant subject  engrossed  papa  and  mamma 
half-an-hour ;  they  were  driven  quite  aback  by 
Colonel  Ashbrook's  suggestion — attaching,  as 
they  always  did,  much  importance  to  what  he 
said  and  wished. 

Rosabel  Anna  would  not  do.    "  What  do 
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you  think,"  said  Mr.  Ashbrook,  "  since  .-ur- 
names  are  the  fashion,  of  naming  Mis>  Sj>oonei\ 
Rosabel  Norman  ?  I  declare,  I  think  Ro>a  !»<.*] 
harmonizes  vastly  well  with  Norman  ;  do  not 
you,  Miss  Fortescue  ?  That  would  obviate  all 
objections.  Hail!  Rosabel  Norman,  that  shall 
be,"  he  said,  with  a  meaning  glance,  addresnng 
the  unconscious  infant. 

The  combination  called  forth  an  interchange 
of  silent  looks  from  all  the  party,  except  Rosa- 
bel and  Colonel  Ashbrook,  who  manife^lv 
avoided  encountering  each  other's  gaze.  Mr. 
Ashbrooks  seemingly  careless  hint  succeeded 
to  a  certain  extent. 

Rosabel,  with  the  pretext  of  preparing  for 
her  journey  of  the  ensuing  day,  retired  to  her 
own  room  two  hours  before  the  party  had 
thought  of  separating.  Her  mind  was  troubled 
upon  many  subjects,  which  even  tranquil  re- 
flection could  not  disperse.  Mr.  Ashbrook's 
inuendoes  had  recalled  the  painful  recollection 
of  Mr.  Norman,  and  her  late  interview  with 
him  in  Derbyshire.  She  gave  some  moments 
of  anxious  reflection  to  his  ill-requited  affec- 
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tion  :  how  painful  was  the  reflection  that  hence- 
forward she  must  be  for  ever  deprived  of  his 
kind  offices  as  a  friend,  his  sympathy  in  sorrow, 
and  the  enjoyment  which  she  had  derived  from 
his  conversation  in  happier  days.  She  had  only 
one  comfort,  in  reflecting  that  she  had,  from  the 
first,  warned  him  of  her  previous  attachment — 
that  she  had  never  knowingly  deceived  him. 
She  dwelt  upon  the  remembrance  of  his  excel- 
lent qualities  almost  with  tenderness;  the  loss 
of  his  friendship  added  to  the  desolation  of  her 
prospects  in  life.  She  began  to  exaggerate  his 
virtues  to  herself,  to  think  that  there  was  no 
one  so  excellent,  so  kind,  so  true.  She  resolved 
to  write  to  him,  as  a  sister,  as  a  friend,  when 
once  she  should  arrive  in  London. 

Then  her  thoughts  rested  upon  her  father : 
an  aching,  longing  desire  to  see  him  again  took 
possession  of  ber  heart.  Henceforth  be  was  her 
all. — Mr.  Norman  alienated  from  her,  Hubert 
away,  Charlotte  indifferent  to  ber,  Colonel 
Asbbrook  married— it  was  well,  indeed,  she  had 
a  father,  and  such  a  father. 

She  dwelt  upon  his  goodness,  his  affection, 
vol.  in.  O 
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hi*  nobleness  of  character,  with  a  feeling  of 
exalted  delight;  she  was  proud  of  being  his 
child — proud  that  such  a  man  could  love  as  be 
did!  Where  was  there  a  daughter  so  blessed! 
Surely  that  consideration  ought  to  console  ber 
under  every  distress. 

"  May  God  restore  us  to  each  other  in  health 
and  safety!"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  drew 
from  a  place  of  careful  deposit  a  miniature  of 
her  lather,  which  he  bad  given  her  before  they 
had  parted.  It  was  ber  father  in  the  prime  of 
life,  not  Sir  John  Fortescue  when  broken  down 
by  disasters,  and  stricken  by  repeated  cala- 
mities ; — it  was  her  lather  before  her  mother's 
death,  that  first  calamity,  which  hail  been  suc- 
ceeded by  nothing  but  woe  to  him,  and  to  some 
afflicted  members  of  his  familv.  The  brow 
was  unwrinkled,  expressive  of  serenity  as  of 
mental  power ;  not  bent,  as  now,  with  long  cor- 
roding anxieties.  The  eye,  so  mild  and  con- 
templative, sparkled  with  health;  and,  whilst  it 
was  reflective  and  pensive,  had  not  the  melan- 
choly, the  unsettled  anxiety,  of  her  father's 
present   glance.     The    lip    was    tinged,    and 
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rounded  with  health ;  the  cheeks  filled  out ;  the 
hair,  though  powdered,  still  evidently  retained 
in  the  picture  its  native  dark-brown  colour. 

Rosabel  marked  all  these  variations  of  time* 
in  her  own  mind;  and  her  spirits,  renovated  by 
the  thought  of  being  reunited  to  her  father 
sank  again  within  her. 

" — Yet  they  said  he  was  looking  better,  even 
well,  and  Charlotte  has  no  fears  of  his  recovery 
— yet  why,  why  these  misgivings  ?  Is  it  because 
all  my  happiness  is  for  ever  centered  in  him  ? 
Charlotte  has  other  ties— children,  husband,  a 
kind  mother-in-law — ber  earthly  happiness  is 
not  all  centered  in  this  dear  parent.  But  I — 
oh,  my  father!— but  I  shall  soon  see  him 
again!"  she  added,  as,  shutting  up  the  minia- 
ture, she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  to  offer 
the  heart-felt  prayer  of  an  innocent  and  devout, 
although  an  erring,  heart. 

She  could  not  sleep  for  expectation;  she 
longed  to  set  out,  to  bid  adieu  to  Colonel  Ash- 
brook,  and  every  recollection  of  him,  and  to 
centre  her  affections  where  tbey  would  be  re- 
turned.    In  the  autumn  she  trusted  that  new 
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scenes  and  a  change  of  acquaintance  might  aid 
her  in  recovering  the  buoyancy  of  spirits  which 
had  utterly  left  her.     She  bad  ceased  not  only 
to  be  diverted  with  trifles,  as  was  her  wont,  but 
to  be  aroused  by   those  stores  of  intellectual 
interest,  which  even  the  every-day  events  of 
life   present     The   impulse  to   improvement, 
which  had,  some  time  back,  carried  her  on  to 
make  rapid  advances  in  knowledge,  and  which 
the  enthusiasm  natural  to  her  had  caught  op, 
now  languished,  and  was  nearly  extinct.     Life 
was  without  an  object  to  her ;  society  had  lost 
its  zest — improvement  its  value. 

She  felt,  justly,  that  she  was  degrading  her- 
self by  indulging  in  these  morbid  feelings ;  for 
a  woman  does  degrade  herself,  who  has  ceased 
to  combat  with  a  hopeless  attachment  To  a 
certain  extent,  we  may  pity — then  we  begin  to 
condemn,  what  we  finish  by  despising.  Sterne, 
who  knew  the  sex  well,  never  gave  better  ad* 
vice  than  in  these  two  words : — "Reverence 
thvself."  A  woman  who  ceases  to  do  that, 
ceases  to  merit  compassion. 

Whilst  Rosabel  thus  ruminated,  her  altered 
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appearance  was  thus  commented  upon  in  the 
drawing-room  :— 

"  I  am  quite  vexed,"  said  old  Mrs.  Spooner, 
between  deals,  "  to  see — clubs  trump  again,  I 
see — Miss  Fortescue  looking  so  poorly — spa- 
dille,  if  you  please." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Spooner,  junior — 
"  Rosa  is — My  love,"  to  her  husband,  who 
was  her  partner,  "  how  many  do  we  mark  this 
time  ?  " 

Colonel  Ashbrook  was  looking  at  her  with 
great  anxiety. 

u  Poor  Rosabel,"  said  Mr.  Spooner ;  "  I 
hope  she  is  not  hurt  at  our  not  chusing  to  name 
our  baby  Rosabel ;"  apologetically — "  all  the 
Rosabels  in  the  family  having  been  old  maids. 
Basto,  Colonel  Ashbrook." 

"  Miss  Fortescue  is  ill,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Colonel  Ashbrook,  anxiously ; — "were  she  my 
sister,  Mrs.  Spooner,  I  confess  I  should  be 
alarmed  about  her." 

u  Colonel  Ashbrook,  we  wait  your  lead," 
cried  old  Mrs,  Spooner ;  "  I  cannot  compli- 
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meat  you  as  a  partner  to-night ;  in  every  thing 
else  so  delightful." 

"  I  ought  to  behave  well  to  one  always  so 
lenient  as  yourself,  dear  Madam,"  answered 
the  Colonel,  courteously ;  —  "I  must  plead 
guilty,"  he  added,  really  anxious  to  be  released. 
"  Francis,  you  are  a  much  better  player  than  I 
am."  He  looked  up  earnestly  at  his  cousin,  as 
much  as  to  say,  <fc  Do  relieve  me ! " 

Mr.  Ashbrook,  who  was  looking  on  with  a 
shrewd,  half-merry  face,  dived  into  Colonel 
Ash  brook's  present  feelings,  and  did  not  accede 
with  his  accustomed  willingness. 

"  Your  sister  never  plays  at  cards;  I  was 
looking  about  for  ber,  Mrs.  Spooner,  to  chal- 
lenge her  to  a  game  at  chess,"  said  Francis. 

"  Oh,"  said  Charlotte,  carelessly,  "  I  don't 
know  where  she  is  gone — Augustus,  do  deal 
for  me,  dear— in  her  own  room,  I  suppose. 
Rosa's  spirits  were  always  so  uncertain." 

"  Poor  thing! — Spadille,  manille,  ponto,basto, 
all  in  one  hand!"  cried  old  Mrs.  Spooner. 

"  Hearts  are  not  trumps,  Edmund,"  observed 


Mr.  Asbbrook,  slyly;  upon  my  honour,  I  pity 
Mrs.  Spooner." 

"  I  should  be  happy  if  you  would  cut  in, 
Francis ;  1  have  the  head-ache :  I  am  afraid  I 
am  indifferent  company,  in  every  sense,  to- 
night" 

"You  would  prefer  chess,  perhaps?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Spooner;  "Where  is  Rosabel?" 

"  Oh,  do  not  seek  Miss  Fortescue  on  my 
account,"  replied  Colonel  Asbbrook,  rising, 
and  giving  up  his  seat  to  Francis. — "  Really  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  to  yon,  Francis,  to  suc- 
ceed me  at  my  post." 

"  Most  willingly,  most  happy,"  said  Mr. 
Ashbrook,  "  at  any  time.  Talking  of  post*?, 
what  a  fuss  they  are  making  now  about  these 
new  military  appointments,  as  if  interest  had 
notalways  ruled  the  army,  the  navy,  and  every 
thing  else." 

"  Dear  me!  yes;"  said  Mrs.  Spooner,  junior, 
without  a  muscle  of  her  face  moving;  "  such 
nonsense — but  it  is  all  the  Whigs." 

"  Colonel  Ashbrook,  what  do  yon  think  of 
the  state  of  the  standing  army?"  usked  young 


Mr.  Spooner,  ia  an  interval  between  poole  and 

poole. 

Colonel  Asbbrook  was  standing  by  tbe  win- 
dow, looking  out  npoo  tbe  pale  moonlight, 
which  danced  npoo  a  sheet  of  water  near  tbe 
boose,  and  his  band  opon  bis  forehead ;  but 
npoo  tbe  question  being  repeated,  he  came  for- 
ward towards  tbe  table. 

«  1  think  so  seriously  of  the  evils  of  patron- 
age in  respect  to  military  appointments— I  con- 
sider tbe  discontents  upon  tbe  subject  to  be  so 
well  grounded— being  myself  one  of  tbe  mal- 
contents  " 

"  Bless  me !"  eiclaimed  old  Mrs.  Spooner ; 
"  I  thought  there  were  no  gentlemen  among 
those  who  took  that  side  of  the  question.  So, 
you've  pam,  Charlotte." 

"  The  Colonel's  so  very  sensible,  so  very 
superior,"  whispered  the  good-natured  Mr. 
Spooner  to  Mr.  Asbbrook. 

"  So  are  most  men  of  fortune  and  considera- 
tion," thought  Mr.  Asbbrook  to  himself;  "  so 
shall  I  be  when  I  am,  if  I  ever  am,  owner  of 
Medlicote." 
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"  Then  the  practice  of  giving  occasional 
rank/9  resumed  Colonel  Aehbrook,  dejectedly, 
"  at  the  option  of  any  influential  man ;  bringing 
from  behind  the  counter,  or  from  the  desk, 
men  quite  unacquainted  with  military  duties, 
and  placing  them  over  experienced  soldiers, 
sometimes  even  over  veteran  officers.  All  this 
has  lowered  the  military  character  in  this 
country,  and  has  disgusted  those  who  are  en- 
thusiasts in  the  profession.  We  feel  ourselves 
degraded  by  such  associations." 

"  Very  true ;  then  you  are  rather  tired  of 
the  service  yourself,  Colonel  ?" 

"  My  dear,  will  you  mark  ?" 

Colonel  Ashbrook  was  silent. 

"  I  hope  not ;  don't  put  that  into  his  head," 
whispered  Mr.  Ashbrook,  archly,  across  the 
table. 

44 1  hope,  then,  we  shall  not  lose  you  again  ?  " 
asked  old  Mrs.  Spooner,  good-naturedly,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  cards. 

"  The  regiment  is  at  present  in  England, 
and  likely  to  be  for  some  months,  at  any  rate," 
was  Colonel  Ashbrook's  reply ;   "  but  be  as- 
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sured,  Francis,  however  afflicting  the  intelli- 
gence, that,  if  any  such  appointments  as  thos*- 1 
have  been  speaking  of  should  be  made,  I  -!  ^' 
resign  ;  though  probably  only  to  seek  a  com- 
mand in  some  other,' '  he  added  ;  "  for  what  :> 
life  without  an  object,  a  pursuit  ?" 

"  Very  true!"  was  old  Mrs.  Spooler's  oft  in. 
reply. 

"  You  should  marry, "  said  Mr.  Spooner. 

"  La!  you  who  have  such  a  large  property  ! 
said  Mrs.  Spooner. 

Colonel  Ashbrook,  escaping  from  these  ol- 
nervations,  strolled  about  the  lawn  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  looking  up  at  a  long  ran^e 
of  windows,  to  see  if  he  could,  perchance, 
guess  where  was  the  apartment  to  which  Ri> 
sabel  had  retreated  so  earl v  that  night. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"  Go  to,  I  need  not  counsel ;  I'm  resolved." 

Philip  Van  Artkvki  nr. 

FULL  of  heroic  resolutions,  Rosabel  went  down 
to  breakfast  on  the  following  morning.  Howard 
was  the  only  individual  there  before  her  ;  but, 
in  a  few  moments,  old  Mrs.  Spooner  entered 
hurriedly :  she  was  quite  in  a  state  of  perturba- 
tion. Colonel  Aehbrook  had  set  off  roost  un- 
expectedly that  morning,  summoned  upon  regi- 
mental business  of  the  greatest  haste ;  he  had 
been  called  up  by  an  express  at  four  o'clock 
that  morning,  and  had  merely  left  a  note  to  say 
be  was  gone,  having  ridden  to  the  nearest 
market  town,  where  he  was  to  take  a  chaise 
and  four. 

"  So!    this    is  the  end  of  our  christening, 
Miss  Rosabel !    There's  quite  a  fete  against  it, 
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I  am  sure;  I  never  knew  a  christening  deferral 
to  any  good." 

"  Charlotte  is  quite  upset  about  it,?*  said  Mr. 
Spooner,  who  came  in,  leading  in  his  discon- 
certed wife. 

"  We  put  off  going  to  Holham  Races  on  pur- 
pose,0 said  Charlotte,  in  a  grumbling  tone. 

Rosabel  was  astounded.     "  So,  then,   he  i- 
gone !  and  it  is  now,  indeed,  probable  that  we 
never  meet  again.  Oh,  may  a  good  Providence 
watch   over  him    and    preserve    him ! "     The 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  all  the  tender- 
ness of  her  early  love  for  Captain   Ashbrook 
kindled   within  her  bosom.     Forgetting  Lady 
Anna,  her  father,  every  thing,  for  a  moment, 
she  felt  and  feared  onlv  for  him. 

What  secret  service  could  it  be  ?  The  news- 
paper was  referred  to,  but  the  newspaper  was 
three  days  old.  On  the  Continent,  indeed,  no 
new  operations  had  been,  as  yet,  made  known 
in  England.  The  Channel  Fleet  was  at  Spit- 
head,  its  movements  suspended  for  want  of  a 
commander:  Gibraltar  was  still  in  blockade,  in 
which  position   it  had  continued   for  nearly  a 
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year:  all  British  hearts  throbbing  alternately 
with  admiration  for  the  unparalleled  skill  and 
resolution  of  General  Elliot,  its  defender,  and 
with  gratitude  for  the  well-managed  and  effec- 
tual aid  of  Sir  George  Rodney,  in  administering 
supplies  to  the  garrison.  But, whilst  all  Europe 
was  engaged  in  a  confederacy  for  the  subver- 
sion of  British  power,  saving  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  there  could  be  no  reason  to  wonder 
that  any  secret  or  sudden  expedition  should 
be  formed,  in  which  it  was  probable  that  the 
services  of  tried  and  approved,  commanders 
should  be  sought. 

After  a  few  more  conjectures,  a  few  more 
expressions  of  wonder,  breakfast  was  begun 
and  concluded;  old  Mrs.  Spoooer  saying 
every  minute,  "  Well,  I  thought  we  should 
have  had  Colonel  Ashbrook  with  us  a  little 
longer.  Miss  Fortescue,  if  he's  gone  to  Lon- 
don, perhaps  you  will  see  him  there." 

"  Oh !  he's  not  gone  to  London.  I  shall  not 
see  him,"  said  Rosabel,  shaking  her  head,  de- 
jectedly. 
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"  He's  on  the  road  to  Portsmouth  hy  V/\- 
time,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Spooner. 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,"  exclaimed  Charlotte. 
"it's  a  matrimonial  expedition;  those  tiling 
are  alwavs  secrets,  vou  know." 

"It  will  be  a  famous  joke  again >t  Mr. 
Ashbrook,  if  he  is." 

"  And  where  is  Mr.  Ashbrook  ?,?  asked 
Rosabel,  who  now,  for  the  first  time, misled  him. 

"  Oh  !  he  never  comes  down  till  eleven/* 
replied  Charlotte ;  "  and  I  don't  suppose  it  will 
break  his  heart  to  hear  that  his  cousin  i* 
gone." 

"  What  a  difference  between  the  two/*  re- 
marked Mr.  Spooner.  "  I  never  should  sup- 
pose they  were  related." 

"  It  would  have  been  well  if  thev  had  not 
been,"  thought  Rosabel.  She  looked  out,  as  the 
recollection  of  her  long  journey  occurred  to 
her.     Her  carriage  was  already  at  the  door. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  persuade  yon  to 
stay,"  said  old  Mrs.  Spooner;  "  go  you  will  — 
and  vou  could  not  have  a  finer  daw" 
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"  How  tremendously  hot  it  will  be  in 
London/'  observed  Mr.  Spooner — "  I  wonder 
you  have  resolution  to  encounter  it.  You  had 
better  stay  with  us,  Rosabel;'* 

"  No,"  replied  Rosabel,  in  a  decided  tone ; 
"  I  don't  mind  the  heat,  or  any  thing :  I  only 
want  to  be  with  my  father  again."  She  kissed 
little  Howard — her  parting  tears  wet  the  inno- 
cent forehead  of  the  fair  boy,  already  handsome, 
like  his  brothers — and,  like  his  brothers,  high- 
spirited  and  determined.  "  Howard,  my  boy, 
whenever  you  are  tempted  to  do  wrong,  think 
of  your  father.  In  your  merry  hours,  re- 
member Rosabel.     Farewell !  love." 

" — You  know,"  she  resumed,  wiping  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  "  I  could  not  possibly  stay 
another  day,  Mr.  Spooner.  My  father  is  alone 
— Mr.  Norman  has  left  him  now :  so  I  long  for 
this  our  last  separation  to  terminate ;  for  I 
shall  never,  never,  leave  him  again." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Mr.  Spooner, 
kindly.    "  I  wish  Charlotte's  maternal  duties—" 

"  Oh !"  interrupted  Charlotte,  "  you  know 
I  cannot  go  this  year,   till  both  the  children 
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have  been  inoculated  ;    but   when  I  can  take 
them  with  me — " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Rosabel,  hastily — a  little 
angry  at  her  ever  consistent  selfishness.     "  1 
hope  my  father  will  not  require  your  attention- 
from  illness.     For  mvself,  to  leave  him  would 
be  no  relief  whatsoever.     Farewell !"  she  em- 
braced her  sister,  and  touched  with  her  chetk 
the  cheek  of  Mrs.  Spooner.     Then,  hanging 
for  a   moment  over   Howard,   she  gave     Mr. 
Spooner  her  hand  to  conduct  her  to  the  car- 
riage. 

He  regretted,  as  he  led  her  through  the  hall, 
that  his  duties,  as  sheriff  for  the  county  that 
year,  had  prevented  his  arranging  to  accom- 
pany her  to  London  ;  but  he  added,  kindly, 

"  You  may  place  entire  dependance  upon 
Harvey — he  was  my  father's  valet, and  travelling 
companion  always ;  and  has  been  some  five- 
and-twenty  years  in  the  family,  if  not  more/' 

Rosabel  sprang  into  the  chaise.  Mr.  Spooner 
stood  for  a  few  minutes,  his  band  on  the  door,  re- 
marking that  travelling  was  much  safer  now, 
since  the  formation  of  new  bodies  of  militia,  and 
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the  rise  of  military  associations,  than  it  bad  been 
for  some  years.  At  tbe  same  time,  he  men- 
tioned that  his  servant  was  provided  with  pis- 
tols ;  and  that  be,  on  no  account,  recommended 
Rosabel  to  remain  out  in  tbe  evening  later 
than  six  o'clock. 

Rosabel  smiled  at  his  fears,  but  thanked  him 
for  his  caution,  and  was  glad  when  he  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  from  the  steps,  and  release 
her  from  the  possibility  of  being  detained.  It 
was  tbe  month  of  June,  and  she  thought  it 
little  probable  that  she  should  close  her  day's 
journey  before  eight  o'clock  on  the  two  first 
evenings,  by  which  means  she  should  arrive 
earlier  in  London  on  tbe  third  day  than  Mr. 
Spooner  had  calculated:  but, even  with  a  certain 
degree  of  haste,  which  this  arrangement  would 
imply,  her  rate  of  travelling  would  seem  very 
tedious  in  the  present  day,  of  which  velocity  in 
all  things,  even  in  legislation,  is  one  grand  fea- 
ture. Rosabel  congratulated  herself  upon  ber 
improvement  in  independance  and  good  ma- 
nagement of  late,  and  was  thankful  that  she 
was  not  haunted  by  the  fears  which  possessed 
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her  sister's  mind  and  that  of  Mrs.  Spooner. 
for  they  were  both  astonished  at  her  temeritv 
in  venturing  with  the  protection  of  serva;  > 
onlv. 

She  set  out  in  good  spirits,  and  in  tota]  igno- 
rance of  the  events  which  were  ripening  to  =. 
crisis  in  the  metropolis.  Old  people  still  re- 
member, with  horror,  the  riots  of  1780.  T !.*:-«? 
dark  disastrous  davs  of  June — those  scene?  of 
tumult  and  consternation,  of  which  the  movrrj 
agent  was  a  misguided,  headstrong  young  mar. 
whose  mind  had  not  compass  enough  to  forsee 
the  dangers  and  horrors  to  which  he  led  tht- 
way. 

By  one  of  those  casualties  which  all  person* 
experience  in  the  course  of  life,  attending  some- 
times on  events  of  importance,  sometimes  tri- 
fles, Rosabel  left  the  shelter  of  Mr.  Spooner'? 
house  on  the  verv  day  after  that  on  which  the 
meteor  of  the  day,  the  unfortunate  Lord  George 
Gordon,  assembled,  in  St.  George's  Fields,  a 
multitude,  weak,  as  to  individual  importance, 
because  chiefly  composed  of  the  lowest  classes. 
but  awful  in  its  power  when  assembled  in  com- 
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pact  strength,  and  led  by  the  powerful  impulse 
of  fanatic  rage ;  by  which  the  populace  were 
ostensibly  impelled.     Composed  of  many  little 
parts,  it  was  the  moving  principle,  the  power  of 
religious  fury,  which  gave  the  mighty  engine 
force.     And  the  destruction  to  the  metropolis 
was  the  greater,  that  as  yet  the  designs  of  the 
mischievous,  and  the  violence  of  the  deluded, 
were  concentrated  within    its    bosom.      The 
effects   of  bigotry  which    had  blazed  out  in 
Scotland  in  the  preceding  year  were  for  the 
time    subdued,  if  not   extinguished,    and,  at 
present,  the  contagion  of  a  rebellious  defiance 
to  laws  bad  not  spread  into  the  rural  districts 
of  England.     The  corn,  still  green,  was  waving 
in  unusual  luxuriance,  as    Rosabel  travelled 
along— a  smiling,  and,   to  all  appearance,  a 
peaceful  country.     Here  and  there,  *he  met 
bodies  of  troops,  weary  and  hot,  marching  to 
some  port  or  station,  which  the  fear  of  invasion 
had,  about  this  period,  stimulated  a  tardy  and 
disunited  ministry  to  garrison:  veteran  regi- 
ments bad  been,  partly  with  this  view,  ordered 
home  from  foreign  service,  and  the  young  and 
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untried  vent  out  to  take  their  place.   Ro*> 
thought  of    Colonel  Ashbrook,  as  often,  ik 
reconnoitring    a     number   of    sun-bamt  tJ 
heated  feces,  some  marked  with  manr  a  & 
her  eye  caught,  at  the  last,  a  transient  glance 
the  commanding   officer,   following  on  bor*- 
back:  and  she  wondered  wbere  be  was,  and  fa 
what  service  be   bad  been  so  hastily  and  *«■ 
teriously  summoned  from  Spooner  Place  \^ 
it  gave  a  zest  and   interest  to  her  joaroe?,  o 
which  she  marked  not  the  source,  to  trace  tie 
operations  of  military  movements;  now  all  a** 
in  every   country  town   and  village 
which  she  passed. 

She  journeyed  on   without  intern^  * 
delay;  a  profusion  of  Nature's  gits  P** 
her  eye  through  the  varied  country  over  w  k 
she  travelled.     Calm  agricultural  por***  ^ 
on  as  usual ;  the  hay  harvest  had,  w 
places  commenced ;  and  the  fidda  were 
mated  by  groups  of  peasantry,  happy      ^ 
occupation  most  natural  to  their  c0fl<"G°0, 
one,  who  contemplated  those  peaceful  ^ 
could  have  guessed  that  in  the  heart  o 
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metropolis  riot    and  devastation  had  already 
began. 

On  the  third  day  of  her  travels,   Rosabel 
began  to  experience  that  longing  to  terminate 
them  which  suddenly  comes  on  us  when  we 
are  near  the  termination  of  a  journey.     The 
drum  and  fife  of  the  recruiting  serjeant— in  the 
hamlet,  or  the  borough — were  heard  no  longer, 
as  she  drew  near  the  metropolis ;  but  were  ex- 
changed for  the  warlike  features  presented  by 
small  bodies  of  well-disciplined  troops,  quar- 
tered at  different  stations  ;   portions  of  that 
standing  force  of  which  the  opposition  members 
of  parliament  complained  so  loudly,  and  which 
was  soon  found  to  be  ineffectual,  or,  at  any 
rate,  ineffectually  applied,  in  stemming    the 
destructive  torrent  of  popular  fury. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  June,  Rosa- 
bel found  herself  within  thirty  miles  of  London. 
Detachments  of  soldiers  seemed  now  advanc- 
ing, by  hasty  marches,  to  the  capital ;  and  the 
scene  wore  no  longer  the  aspect  of  peace,  or  of 
calm  occupation.  Many  travelling  carriages, 
heavily  laden    with   luggage,  were    hurrying 
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awav  from   London,  as  fast  as   tliev  couhi  £ 
horses  to  take  tbem    on.      This    circunisthi'^ 
occasioned    Rosabel,  for  the  first  time,  a  dt*  ^ 
in  her  progress,  which  gave  her  the  more  v- 
easiness,  as  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  wL.r. 
it  occurred  :    and   it   was   six    o'clock   in  *.Lr 
evening  when  she  arrived  at   Staines.      He~* 
she   ordered    fresh  horses   imniediatelv,    :  c*- 
withstanding  the   counsel,  respectfully  offerr 
by  Mr.  Spooner's  servant,  that  she  would  r;< •-' 
venture  to  proceed  to  London    so  late  in  :Lt 
evening. 

Resolute,  however,  in  her  purpose,  Ro>aI*: 
awaited  in  the  inn  till  fresh  horses  were  har- 
nessed. She  took  up  a  newspaper  which 
lay  upon  the  table  ;  it  was  a  three-days'  ]>aj*-r. 
and  contained  an  account  of  the  meeting  in  St. 
George's  Fields  on  the  Friday  preceding;  the 
day  before  Rosabel  had  left  Spooner  Place. 
It  entered  into  a  hurried,  and  perhaps  exag- 
gerated, detail  of  the  outrages  which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  presentation  of  that  petition  against 
Popery  which  Lord  George  Gordon  bad  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons — that  mis- 
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guided  nobleman  coupling  the  performance  of 
the  office  to  which  he  was  deputed  with  pro- 
ceedings as  unprecedented  as  they  were  fatal. 
His  first  act  of  folly  was  to  enter  the  House 
with  a  blue  cockade,  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  bis  party,  in  his  hat ;  but,  upon  this  symbol 
exciting  just  reprehension,  he  pulled  it  out 
Meantime,  the  Parliament  House  was  wholly 
surrounded   by  the  petitioners,  computed    to 
amount  to  a  hundred  thousand ;  and  a  general 
shout  of  triumph  announced  their  presence  to 
the   startled,  but   not   intimidated,    members 
within.    At  the  door  of  the  House,  insults  had 
been  heaped  upon  several  bishops  and  noble- 
men :  one  of  whom,  Lord  Boston,  remained  so 
long  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  that  the  peers 
gallantly  proposed  to  go  out  in  a  body  to  his 
rescue;  a  project  which  was  rendered  unneces- 
sary by  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  unlucky 
nobleman's  escaping  into  the  House,  unwigged, 
and  with  his  clothes  nearly  torn  off. 

The  business  of  the  day,  in  both  houses,  as 
the  account  further  stated,  had  given  place  to 
discussions  upon  the  appalling  state  of  affairs ; 
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and  when  the  confusion  and  panic  had  in  >on 
degree  subsided,  Lord  George  moved  that  :hr 
Protestant  Petition  should  be  introduced,  mi-: 
immediately  brought  up.     A  mode  of  proceed- 
ing so  unprecedented  was  still,  amid  the  shoi:^ 
of  the  threatening  multitude  without,  disputed: 
and  Lord  George  was  called  upon   to  disperse 
his  followers.     In  the  course  of  repeated  alter- 
cations with  this  misguided  young  man,  the  ex- 
postulation of  Colonel  Murray,  a  near  relative 
of  his  lordship's,  was  uttered  in  vain.     *k  Mf 
Lord  George,"  said  this  gentleman,   "  do  vol 
intend  to  bring  your  rascally  adherents  into  tr> 
House  of  Commons  ?      If  you    do,   the  fir-t 
man  that  enters,  I  will  plunge  my   sword  no; 
into  his  body,  but  yours" 

Rosabel  read  these  paragraphs  with  breath- 
less haste:  thev  were  concluded  with  a  brief 
notice,  that  upon  the  arrival  of  a  bodv  of  horse 
and  foot,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  rioter^ 
had  been  dispersed.  She  laid  down  the  paper, 
satisfied,  or  resolved  to  be  satisfied,  that  there 
the  history  ended.  Not  all  the  powers  on  eartL 
could  now,  she  thought,  arrest  her  progress  to 
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this  metropolis — "  and  surely/'  she  thought,  "  I 
am  too  insignificant  to  meet  with  any  obstacles 
— we  shall  pass  quietly  enough." 

She  looked  out  into  the  stable-yard,  into 
which  the  window  of  her  apartment  opened,  and 
saw  that  the  horses  were  now  slowly  led  out 

She  gave  another  glance  at  the  newspaper. 
An  old  acquaintance  of  her  father's,  a  member 
of  the  Commons,  she  saw,  bad  even  been  obliged 
by  the  mob  to  take  refuge  in  Westminster 
Hall;  where  the  infuriated  populace  had  fol- 
lowed him,  broken  the  windows,  and  bad  been 
with  difficulty  expelled. 

"  I  am  thankful,  very  thankful,"  thought 
Rosabel,  "  that  my  father  is  not  now  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  our  very  misfortunes, 
which  have  precluded  that*  have  perhaps  saved 
him ;"  and,  with  this  grateful  reflection,  she 
stepped  into  her  carriage. 

The  sun  was  declining  when  Rosabel  reached 
Hounslow.  Here  she  heard  the  appalling  intel- 
ligence that  the  Catholic  chapels  had  been  des- 
troyed, and  the  reliques  of  the  havoc  burned  in 
the  fields,  at  that  time  adjacent  to  Lord  George 
vol.  III.  p 
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Gordon's  House,  in  Welbeck  Street.  "  A. 
London  is  on  fire,"  added  the  landlord  of  n* 
George  Inn,  in  which  parties  of  soldiers,  on  tL- 
march  to  the  metropolis,  were  drinking  an  : 
smoking.  "  It  is  impossible  that  you  can  £p 
on." 

—  "  On  Friday  night,"  he  continued,  "tl.rj 
destroyed  the  Popish  chapels;  for  not  above  <\ 
or  seven  hundred  of  the  mob,  really,  cared 
about  the  petition :  these  quietly  retired,  but 
the  rest  of  the  rioters  collected  again  about 
eleven  o'clock — and  that  has  been  going  on 
everv  night  since." 

" — But  what  can  you  expect,"  said  the  land- 
lady, "  when  Lord  George  himself  harangued 
the  mob  from  the  gallery  of  the  Common?* 
House?  There  is  no  knowing  what  such  a  man 
will  do  ;  you  surely  cannot  go  on,  Madam." 

Rosabel  turned  very  pale,  and  sat  down  for 
a  moment. 

"  And  the  soldiers,"  resumed  the  landlord, 
"  do  nothing  but  look  on,  so  far  as  I  hear — " 

"  And  the  magistrates  still  less — " 

"  There   has   been   nothing  so  bad   known 
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since  the  fire  of  London ;  so  I  beard  from  a 
gentleman  who  has  just  come  down  by  the 
mail." 

"  But,  perhaps,"  said  Rosabel,  hesitatingly, 
"  the  disturbances  are  not  near  the  part  of  the 
town  where  my  family  live.  I  am  not  afraid — 
I  shall  go  on  to-night — be  so  good  as  to  order 
the  carriage  to  be  brought  round." 

"  Do  you  know  whether  any  private  houses 
have  been  attacked  ?"  she  resumed,  again  ad- 
dressing the  landlord." 

"  Lord  Hyde's  bouse  has  been  burned  down 
— to  a  certainty,"  answered  her  informant. 

"  Gracious  me !"  exclaimed  Rosabel's  female 
attendant,  "  that  is  Leicester  Fields,  close  to 
our  house." 

"  Surely,  madam,"  said  Mr,  Spooner's  butler, 
respectfully,  "  you  will  not  think  of  going  for- 
ward to-night  ?" 

"  Poor  young  lady,  she  is  quite  upset,"  said 
the  landlady. 

Rosabel,  at  this  speech,  recovered  her  self- 
possession  :  hers  was  a  character  to  rise  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment  She  had  a  wo- 
P  2 
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man's  softness  and  delicacy,  with,  when  events 
culled  it  forth,  the  heroism  of  the  stronger  sex. 
And  she  now  saw  that  that  must  be  exerted  to 
urge  those  forward  who  had  not  the  motives 
for  encountering  danger  which  she  possessed. 

**  Order  the  carriage !"  she  said  in  a  de- 
cided tone.—"  What !"  she  added,  "  is  not  my 
father  in  London  ?" 

*«  She  will  have  her  own  way,  I  know," 
whispered  her  maid  to  the  affrighted  butler. 
44  We  must  go  on." 

The  carriage  was  once  more  in  readiness. 
Rosabel  getting  into  it  quickly,  as  one  who  will 
not  hesitate — who  will  not  reflect;  it  drove  on, 
and  she  found  herself  on  the  road,  beyond  the 
glimmering  of  lights,  or  the  sounds  of  popula- 
tion. The  night  was  dark,  and,  in  those  days, 
the  dangerous  approach  to  London  was  almost 
unguarded.  The  carriage  passed  over  the 
heath :  but,  for  once,  over  its  gloomy  flat, 
passengers  were  safe.  The  high-bred  high- 
wayman might  suspend  his  labours  for  that 
evening ;  for  few  persons  were  likely  to  issue 
at  a  late  hour  out  of  London  that  night ;  still 
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fewer  to  venture,  after  sunset,  into  the  metro- 
polis. The  less  refined  and  less  renowned  vo- 
taries of  pillage  were  all  attracted  to  the  very 
vortex  of  plunder — the  centre  of  riot,  inebria- 
tion, and  debauchery. 

The  travellers  passed  on,  therefore,  unmo- 
lested, although  uncheered  by  the  "good-night" 
of  theborse-patrole,  which  now  breaks  upon  the 
nocturnal  silence  of  the  environs  of  London, 
imparting  a  sense  of  security,  in  these  days, 
not  fallacious.  They  went  forward,  therefore, 
unheeded — Rosabel's  maid  gaining  courage 
from  the  portentous  tranquillity  of  the  scene : 
the  man-servant  cautiously  reserving  his  opi- 
nion, even  to  his  companion  outside,  the  post- 
boy, until  events  should  prove  the  value  of 
his  cautions:  Rosabel  in  a  state  of  restless 
anxiety  which  baffles  all  description ;  for  she 
was  not  insensible  to  the  dangers  of  a  licentious 
multitude — to  the  horrors  of  wanton  destruc- 
tion ;  her  imagination  could  fully  supply  what 
her  experience  could  not  furnish.  She  was 
extremely  accessible,  like  most  women,  to  the 
influence  of  personal  fear ;  she  bad  been  nur- 
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tured  in  seclusion,  and  in  all  the  delicacv  o: 
domestic  privacy:  but  an  influence  upheld  her 
stronger  than  self-preservation — a  new  appre- 
hension urged  her  forward,  more  powerful  than 
that  of  her  own  safety.  She  sat  erect,  im- 
moveable, determined  ;  her  eye  fixed  upon  the 
obscure  space  before  her ;  which,  after  a  while. 
began  to  be  enlivened  with  lights,  and  peopled, 
to  speak  metaphorically,  with  forms,  denoting 
the  approach  to  a  populous,  and,  at  this  time, 
a  devoted  citv. 

Her  calmness  reassured  her  companion  ;  and. 
at  the  same  time,  gave  the  signal  for  tacitur- 
uity  on  her  part.  In  total  stillness,  therefore, 
they  passed  onwards.  By  and  bye  Rosabel's 
ear  caught  sounds  of  voices  ; — not  merely  the 
hum  of  men,  but  distinct  shouts,  and  even 
yells,  which  broke  upon  the  silence  of  night, 
then  died  awav  again. 

Her  heart  sank  within  her ;  and  she  began 
to  question  herself,  if  the  accounts  which  she 
had  heard  were  not  exaggerated — if  the  popu- 
lace were  still  assembled  —  how  she  might 
pass  the  assembled  multitude — whether  persons 
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so  bumble  and  unknown  might  hope  to  escape 
the  outrages  —  she  trembled  at  the  word — 
which  the  infuriated  mob  had  inflicted  upon 
others  that  very  day,  as  the  landlord  of  the 
George  had  told  her,  in  addition  to  his  other 
alarming  statements,  meant  to  detain  her — 
that  same  afternoon,  Lord  Sandwich  had  been 
wounded  in  bis  coach,  and  the  carriage  demo- 
lished. 

Just  then,  her  own  conveyance  stopped ;  and 
the  servant,  putting  his  head  down  to  the  front 
window,  which  was  open,  said — 

"  See  there,  Miss  Fortescue !"  pointing  for- 
ward— "  it  is  impossible  to  go  on." 

Rosabel  stretched  her  bead  out.  Above  the 
total  darkness  in  which  the  great  city  was  com- 
paratively enveloped,  the  heavens  were  tinged 
with  a  dark-red,  settled  hue,  into  which,  at  in- 
tervals, volumes  of  light  sparks  were  thrown 
up,  even  into  the  undisturbed  azure  of  the  sky 
above — awful  symptoms  of  some  fearful  con- 
flagration, at  once  long-continued,  and  still 
blazing  in  all  its  uncontroulable,  appalling 
fury. 
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"—  It  is  Newgate !"  said  the  man  at  tbe  toll- 
gate,  which  they  bad  now  just  reached  ;  "  it 
has  been  burning  some  hoars." 

Rosabel  leaned  oat  towards  the  speaker. — 
**  Can  you  tell  me/'  said  she  to  the  man,  "  if 
it  be  true  that  Lord  Hyde's  boose  is  burned 
down,  in  Leicester  Fields  ? — does  much  danger 
lie  that  way  ?" 

Tbe  light  from  tbe  toll-house  glared  upon 
her  bee ;  an  observing  eye  might  have  marked, 
with  compassion,  the  alarm,  and  sickening, 
writhing  anxiety  upon  her  ever-speaking  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Lord  Hvde's  bouse  has  been  down  these 
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two  hours,"  replied  tbe  gate-keeper  ;  "  and 
they  say  the  mob  are  drank  already  with  tbe 
wine  in  bis  cellars,  and  that  every  house  in  tbe 
Fields  will  be  destroyed." 

Rosabel  sank  back  in  the  carriage.     Tbe 
man-servant  awaited  ber  orders. 

44  Go  on !"  she  said,  in  a  firm,  but  hollow 
tone. — "  I  mast  see  my  father !" 

"  God  of  Heaven  !"  she  muttered  to  herself, 
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"  protect  his  grey  hairs  from  insult,  his  revered 
form  from  outrage ! — Oh,  my  father ! — why  did 
we  part  ?" 

"  I  hope  Sir  John  will  leave  the  place — that 
he  will  but  stay  quiet  somewhere,"  said  the 
maid,  who  knew  the  family  well ;  "  but  he's 
a  man  of  such  spirit,  he'll  brave  it  out,  I'm 
afraid." 

"  They  could  not  barm  him— they  dare  not," 
cried  Rosabel,  in  agony  ;  "  but,  oh !  he's  an  in- 
firm, weak  old  man  now,  and  none  of  his  chil- 
dren near  to  save  him  !" 

In  a  moment  or  two,  she  overcame,  such 
was  the  native  strength  of  her  character,  this 
weakness. 

"  God  is  ever  with  him,"  she  reflected — 
"  why  is  it  that  that  thought  does  not,  as  it 
should,  sustain  me  now  ?" 

By  this  time  the  carriage  had  reached  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  then  the  entrance  of  Piccadilly. 
And  now,  the  sounds  of  gun-shot  at  a  distance, 
the  shouts  of  popular  vengeance,  the  screams 
of  inebriated  women  of  the  lowest  (and,  alas ! 
what  can  be  lower  ?)  of  the  lowest  class,  broke 
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at  intervals  upon  the  ear,  amid  the  total  si- 
lence and  apparent  desertion  of  the  im mediae 
vicinity  of  the  two  parks. 

"  Thev  are  manv  of  them  at  the  other  en  J 
of  the  town,"  said  the  man  at  Hvde  Park  turn- 
pike.  "  You  may  go  in  safety  as  far  as  t [it- 
middle  of  Piccadilly  ;  and,  after  that — "  he 
shook  his  head. 

The  military  were  riding  in  small  parties  u: 
and  down  the  street — a  few  straggling,  drunken 
persons  were  alone  seen  here  ;  for  it  was  one 
of  the  most  awful  features  of  these  tremendous 
riots,  that  the  forces  of  the  populace  appeared 
to  be  organized,  and  were  generally  concen- 
trated in  the  work  of  destruction.  Alanv 
believed  that  the  multitude  were  secretly 
instigated  by  persons  of  influence  and  con- 
dition, even  by  some  of  the  nobility  ;  but  of 
this  there  appears  to  have  been  but  little  proof. 

This  day  had,  in  the  metropolis,  exceeded 
the  two  preceding  in  the  work  of  destruction, 
and  its  details  vie  in  horror  with  those  of  the 
succeeding  Wednesday,  still  noted  in  the  annals 
of  this  country  as  excelling,  in  dismay  and  per- 
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sonal  distress,  any  previous  epoch ;  and  when 
Rosabel  entered  London,  the  mob  were  not 
satiated  with  destruction,  although  more  than 
twenty  private  houses  had  fallen  under  their 
assaults  that  day.  In  the  midst  of  these  tumults, 
Lord  George  Gordon  had  been  drawn  home  by 
the  people  in  his  carriage,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons;—- offering, 
whilst  thus  hailed  by  the  populace,  an  exhorta- 
tion to  disperse  quietly — a  counsel  which  came 
too  late. 

Rosabel  passed,  without  molestation,  into  the 
middle  of  Piccadilly,  at  once  terrified  by  the 
appearance,  and  reassured  by  the  protection,  of 
small  parties  of  the  military,  who  were  indeed 
but  scantily  supplied,  and  feebly  organized ;  for 
a  moral  paralysis  appeared  in  this  extremity  to 
have  seized  the  civil  and  military  authorities— 
the  arm  of  justice  delayed  to  strike,  till  it  could 
no  longer  protect  innocence — it  could  only 
inflict  vengeance.  At  the  present  hour,  as 
Rosabel  had  gleaned  on  her  way,  the  gaols 
were  the  objects  which  drew  off  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  rioters  in  their  attack.  Newgate  was 
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man  s  softness  and  delicacy,  with,  wher:  ever*? 
called  it  forth,  the  heroism  of  tlje  stronger  sex 
ArA  she  now  saw  that  that  must  be  exerted  to 
urge  those  forward   who  had  not   the   motive* 
for  encountering  danger  which  she  possessed. 

"  Order  the  carriage!"  she  said  in  a  de- 
cided tone. — ;%  What!"  she  added,  u  is  not  rev 
father  in  London  ?" 

%i  She  will  have  her  own  wav,  I  know," 
whispered  her  maid  to  the  affrighted  butler. 
••  We  must  go  on." 

The  carriage  was  once  more  in  readiness. 
Rosalie]  getting  into  it  quickly,  as  one  who  wfl 
'not  hesitate — who  will  not  reflect;  it  drove  on. 
an  \  she  found  herself  on  the  road,  bevond  the 
glimmering  of  lights,  or  the  sounds  of  popula- 
tion. The  night  was  dark,  and,  in  those  davs. 
the  dangerous  approach  to  London  was  almost 
unguarded.  The  carriage  passed  over  the 
heath  :  but,  for  once,  over  its  gloomy  flat, 
passengers  were  safe.  The  high-bred  high- 
wayman might  suspend  his  labours  for  that 
evening;  for  few  persons  were  likely  to  issue 
at  a  late  hour  out  of  London  that  night ;  stiil 
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fewer  to  venture,  after  sunset,  into  the  metro- 
polis. The  less  refined  and  less  renowned  vo- 
taries of  pillage  were  all  attracted  to  the  very 
vortex  of  plunder — the  centre  of  riot,  inebria- 
tion, and  debauchery. 

The  travellers  passed  on,  therefore,  unmo- 
lested, although  uncheered  by  the  "good-night" 
of  the  borse-patrole,  which  now  breaks  upon  the 
nocturnal  silence  of  the  environs  of  London, 
imparting  a  sense  of  security,  in  these  days, 
not  fallacious.  They  went  forward,  therefore, 
unheeded — Rosabel's  maid  gaining  courage 
from  the  portentous  tranquillity  of  the  scene : 
the  man-servant  cautiously  reserving  his  opi- 
nion, even  to  bis  companion  outside,  the  post- 
boy, until  events  should  prove  the  value  of 
his  cautions:  Rosabel  in  a  state  of  restless 
anxiety  which  baffles  all  description ;  for  she 
was  not  insensible  to  the  dangers  of  a  licentious 
multitude — to  the  horrors  of  wanton  destruc- 
tion ;  ber  imagination  could  fully  supply  what 
her  experience  could  not  furnish.  She  was 
extremely  accessible,  like  most  women,  to  the 
influence  of  personal  fear ;  she  had  been  nur- 
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were  distinctly  visible  as  Rosabel  approached 
it :  the  hand  pointed  to  the  hoar  of  nine.  The 
streets  were  blocked  op  with  persons,  many  in 
a  state  of  inebriation ;  for  the  wine  cellars  of  the 
rich  and  the  great  had  been  ransacked,  and 
their  contents,  in  some  instances,  poured  into 
the  streets.  The  pavement  was  crowded  with 
porters  carrying  furniture  to  places  of  safety, 
for  the  houses  burned  were  first  gutted,  and  all 
effects  set  out  in  the  streets  for  safety  or  plunder, 
as  it  might  happen.  In  many  instances,  the  arti- 
cle attempted  to  be  saved  wasleft  to  be  trampled 
under  foot,  or  carried  away  by  the  pillager,  ever 
on  the  watch ;  the  owner  preferring  to  save  his 
life,  and  to  leave  bis  property.  An  intense 
heat  prevailed ;  not  the  natural,  relaxing  warmth 
of  a  summer's  evening,  but  the  blast  of  many 
furnaces:  the  heat  which  not  only  warms,  but 
fevers.  The  parched  lip  sought  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  in  vain :  volumes  of  smoke,  carried 
aloft,  filled  the  air  with  particles  of  soot ;  a 
sense  of  suffocation  impeded  the  breathing; 
the  eye  in  vain  looked  above  for  comfort:  the 
very  heavens  seemed  inflamed.     The  merciful 
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fewer  to  venture,  after  sunset,  into  the  metro- 
polis. The  less  refined  and  less  renowned  vo- 
taries of  pillage  were  all  attracted  to  the  very 
vortex  of  plunder — the  centre  of  riot,  inebria- 
tion, and  debauchery. 

The  travellers  passed  on,  therefore,  unmo- 
lested, although  uncheeredby  the  "good-night" 
of  thehorse-patrole,  which  now  breaks  upon  the 
nocturnal  silence  of  the  environs  of  London, 
imparting  a  sense  of  security,  in  these  days, 
not  fallacious.  They  went  forward,  therefore, 
unheeded —  Rosabel's  maid  gaining  courage 
from  the  portentous  tranquillity  of  the  scene : 
the  man-servant  cautiously  reserving  his  opi- 
nion, even  to  bis  companion  outside,  the  post- 
boy, until  events  should  prove  the  value  of 
his  cautions:  Rosabel  in  a  state  of  restless 
anxiety  which  baffles  all  description ;  for  she 
was  not  insensible  to  the  dangers  of  a  licentious 
multitude — to  the  horrors  of  wanton  destruc- 
tion ;  her  imagination  could  fully  supply  what 
her  experience  could  not  furnish.  She  was 
extremely  accessible,  like  most  women,  to  the 
influence  of  personal  fear ;  she  had  been  nur- 
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tbeir  prey.  The  furniture  was  burned  in  pile* ; 
the  library,  consisting  of  many  thousands  t-f 
yoluraes,  rare  manuscripts,  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  had  been  committed  to  the 
flames  in  the  presence  of  several  hundred  sol- 
diery ;  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  looking  on. 
calmly  sustaining  this  irreparable  loss,  rather 
than  permit  the  slaughter  of  the  destroyer* 
by  the  fire  of  the  military. 

For  a  while,  the  yells,  the  shouts,  were  si- 
lenced; and  then  Rosabel,  awe-struck,  block- 
aded in  her  carriage,  heard  the  report  of  mus- 
quetry  ; — distant  platoons  from  the  water  side, 
or  from  the  bridges,  where  the  tumult  was  the 
greatest,  re-echoed,  as  it  were,  the  dread 
shouts ;  and,  for  a  time,  all  other  sounds  were 
hushed. 

The  carriage  passed  on  again  without  moles- 
tation, until  the  crowd,  thickening,  it  was  again 
arrested  in  its  progress.  A  general  sentiment 
of  enmity  prevailed  towards  all  who  were  of  the 
aristocracy,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic; 
and  no  carriage  was,  that  night,  allowed  to  pass 
unmolested. 
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"  Have  them  out !"  cried  the  coarse  voices 
of  the  mob—"  have  them  out — break  the  car- 
riage to  pieces !" — was  echoed  by  a  thousand 
voices.  Rosabel's  female  attendant  fainted  with 
terror. 

44  Miss  Fortescue,"  said  the  man-servant, 
from  without,  "  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  go 
on ;  if  I  speak  the  people  fair,  they  may  let 
us  pass  into  Bond  Street,  and  we  may  return, 
through  Berkeley  Square,  to  the  outskirts : 
we  cannot  reach  Leicester  Fields  to-night" 

"  But,  my  father!"  cried  Rosabel—"  Oh, 
God !  I  must  go  on — I  must  see  him ! — " 

The  carriage  was  finally  hemmed  in.  No 
military  were  in  view.  In  Coventry  Street, 
indeed,  a  glimpse  might  be  seen  of  a  skirmish 
between  a  party  of  soldiers  and  some  rioters — 
the  noise  on  all  sides  was  deafening.  The 
glare  of  light  revealed,  too  truly,  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  scene. 

"  Have  them  out — open  the  carriage  doors !" 
— were  sounds  which  again  greeted  Rosabel's 
ears.  A  piercing  scream  broke  from  her — she 
felt  as  if  her  senses  were  leaving  her ;  but  ber 
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father — the  deserted  old  man — that  thoogbt 
again  aroused  her.  Her  wonted  courage  re- 
turned. She  leaned  ber  bead  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  nothing  but  a  dense  mass  of  human 
beings  met  ber  view  :  many  of  these  were 
spectators,  merely  drawn  thither  by  what  proved 
to  them,  fatal  cariosity. 

Rosabel    resumed   ber  quiescent    posture  ; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  fresh  sounds  greeted  her 

ears "  The  distillery— the  distillery !"   was 

shouted  on  all  sides. "  To  Holborn — HoJ- 

born  is  on  fire !" — The  crowd  pressed  on — a 
new  object,  a  fresh  spectacle,  was  prepared 
for  their  entertainment; — and  they  pressed  on  to 
their  destruction — many  of  them  perishing  that 
night  and  the  following  day,  from  drinking  the 
newly  rectified  spirits,  at  the  celebrated  distil- 
lery in  Holborn,  of  which  the  gutters  ran  down 
with  ardent  spirits. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  streets  west- 
ward of  Leicester  Fields  were  thinned,  nearly 
cleared.  The  new  prison  at  Clerkenwell,  the 
Fleet,  King's  Bench,  Bridewell,  the  toll-gates 
at  Blackfriar8,  were  all  marked  out  for  des- 
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traction ;  and  were  so  many  objects  of  savage 
attraction.  The  whole  of  the  city  seemed, 
from  afar  off,  to  be  in  flames ;  no  less  than 
thirty-six  fires  being  seen  to  rage  at  once, 
"  hastening,"  as  a  looker-on  observed,  "to 
meet  each  other."  Rosabel's  progress  towards 
home  was  slow,  but  uninterrupted.  Her  heart 
throbbed,  almost  to  breaking,  as  she  found  her- 
self in  Coventry  Street,  then  turned  into 
Princes  Street,  and  passed  into  Leicester 
Fields,  then  the  residence  of  the  great ; — and, 
until  lately,  of  the  widowed  Princess  of  Wales. 
Hysterica]  sobs  broke  from  her,  when  she  saw 
her  own  home.  It  was  safe — dark,  closed — 
was  her  father  safe  too  ? — should  she  find  him 
at  home  awaiting  her  ? 

The  Square  was  still  crowded  ;  and,  at  one 
extremity,  still  burned  the  remains  of  Lord 
Hyde's  once  proud  residence.  No  aid  of  en- 
gines to  check  the  conflagration  could,  of 
course,  be  resorted  to.  The  house  was  hope- 
lessly resigned  to  plunder :  the  furniture  bad 
been  flung,  by  the  rioters,  into  the  Square, 


where  fires  were  made  to  destroy  it.  Com- 
plete illumination  reigned.  Lights  had  been 
hastily  thick  into  every  window  and  entry; 
and  flags  were  hung  out,  inscribed  with  the 
words  "  No  Popery !"  intended  to  deprecate 
the  wrath  of  the  incendiaries.  Sir  John  For- 
tescne's  bouse,  alone,  displayed  not  this  con- 
trivance. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


-"  Bent  on  vacancy,  her  eye 


All  tearless  ;  mute  and  motionless  she  stood, 
Like  the  pale  marble  image  of  Despair." 

Anon. 


Mr.  Spoonbr's  servant,  almost  paralyzed  by 
fear  as  he  was,  knocked  twice  at  Sir  John 
Fortescue's  door  before  the  signal  was  an- 
swered. The  door  was  at  length  half  opened, 
the  chain  still  kept  up  across  it,  and  an  af- 
frighted domestic  put  his  head  out.  Rosabel 
was  already  on  the  steps :  she  could  hardly 
utter  the  words — "  Is  my  father  at  home,  and 
safe — is  he  well  ?" 

The  man  stared  at  her,  without  reply. 

"  Undo  the  chain !"  she  cried,  vehemently  ; 
and,  as  he  complied  with  her  orders,  she 
passed  him,  and  ran  into  the  back  parlour ; 
used,  as  she  supposed,  by  her  father  as  a  study. 
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A  candle,  burnt  down,  was  still   alight  in  u .'«?* 
apartment ;   but  all  was  silent  and  deserted. 

"  Where  is  Sir  John? — is  he  up  stair*?** 
cried  Rosabel,  shaking  from  head  to  foot,  tu 
the  servant  who  followed  her. 

"  Sir  John,  Miss  Rosabel — Sir  John  is  gont- 
out,  afoot ;  he  expected  you  all  day." 

"Hush!"  said  the  maid-servant,  "she  i- 
fainting.'* 

"  No,*'  said  Rosabel,  recollecting  herself. 
"  If  vou  will  tell  me  that  he  is  safe,"  she  added, 
wildlv,  "  then  I  will  be  satisfied. — Whv  do 
vou  not  tell  me  that  he  is  safe  ? — Cannot  vou 
tell  me  at  once  that  he  is  safe  ?" 

"  Sir  John  will  be  back  soon,"  said  the  man, 
soothingly  :  "  he  has  been  disturbed  about  you 
all  day,  Miss  Fortescue,  and  sent  off  a  messen- 
ger to  Hounslow,  to  prevent  you  coming  in.*1 

u  Where  is  he  gone — which  way  ?  Can  we 
not  seek  him — can  we  not  find  him  ?"  cried 
Rosabel,  passionately ;  her  reason  disordered 
by  what  she  had  gone  through — her  faculties 
impaired  by  the  miseries  of  suspense. 

The  servant  tried  to  convince  her  it  would 
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be  impossible.  Sir  John  bad  taken  no  alarm 
with  respect  to  the  tumults  until  late  in  the 
afternoon.  He  had  kept  within  doors,  and 
charged  his  servants  to  do  the  same.  Towards 
the  afternoon,  when  accounts  were  brought  of 
fresh  outrages,  he  had  become  uneasy,  and  had 
expressed  regret  that  he  had  not  written  the 
day  before,  to  prevent  bis  daughter's  arrival  in 
town.  Then  a  man  on  horseback  was  sent  off 
to  enforce  her  sleeping  that  night  at  Hounslow. 
When  Lord  Hyde's  house  was  attacked,  Sir 
John  was  pressed  by  bis  servants  to  bang  out 
the  badge  'No  Popery;'  but  be  refused;  and 
also,  declined  to  illuminate. 

From  no  motive  of  personal  safety  would  he 
lend  his  aid  to  kindle  the  firebrand  of  savage 
bigotry,  which  disgraced  the  Protestant  cause. 
"  Tbey  may  burn  my  bouse,"  said  the  conscien- 
tious Sir  John :  "  it  contains  nothing  that  I 
value  so  much,  as  to  lend  my  name  to  a  bad 
cause.  My  children  are  safe.  With  respect 
to  my  own  life,  if  it  be  to  be  redeemed  by 
baseness,  it  were  better  lost."  By  night-fell, 
however,  he  bad  become  uneasy;  not  that  he 
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was  appalled,  so  much  as  afflicted  by  the  scene- 
that  were  enacted  around  him  ; — but  that  his 
messenger  was  not  returned. 

By  eight  o'clock,  hearing  no  news,  he  felt 
sure  that  Rosabel  would  be  on  her  war :  and. 
no  conveyance  being  in  the  way,  or  by  any 
possibility  to  be  procured,  the  anxious  father 
set  forth  to  walk,  but  forbade  any  one  to  accom- 
pany  him. 

"  No,"  said  he  to  his  servant ;  "your  attend- 
ance will  not  ensure  my  safetv,  and  I  have  no 
right  to  risk  your  life." 

He  had  gone  to  Piccadilly,  thinking  to  watch 
the  few  carriages  which  were  likely  to  come 
into  town  that  night,  and  to  conduct  his  daughter 
in  safetv.  "  Had  not  Miss  Rosabel  chanced  to 
see  him  ?  It  was  strange."  The  man,  secluded 
all  day,  spoke  in  ignorance  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  evening. 

Rosabel  strove  to  answer,  but  could  not  arti- 
culate. Just  then  the  spot  where  they  stood 
became  suddenly  illuminated — a  fearful  gleam 
of  light  shewing  distinctly  every  object  Rosa- 
bel   screamed — "  Oh,    God  !    what  is   that  ?" 
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as  one  of  the  fires  near  her  home  blazed  op, 

and  then  sank,  leaving   the   boose   again   in 

darkness. 

The  sound  of  a  discharge  of  mosqoetry  was 

heard.       The    assembled    group   stood   awe- 
struck ; — Rosabel  was  obliged  to  bold  by  the 
banister.      The  horrors  of  personal  fear  bad 
succeeded  to  the  anxietv  of  filial  affection  of  so 
devoted  a  kind,  that  her  own  life  was  of  slight 
value  in  her  eyes,  when  compared  with  the 
safety  of  that  revered  parent,  whose  grey  hairs 
had  already  been   nigh  brought  down  to  the 
grave: — but  now,  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  as  in  Scripture  it  is  ex- 
pressively denoted,  came  upon  her.    She  stood, 
in  the  darkness  of  her  own   deserted  home, 
amid  those  even  more  affrighted  than  herself. 
About,  around,  were  sounds  of  carnage  and 
destruction ;    for    a   time,  she    trembled   for 
herself;  but  her  father — the  good,  the  stoat- 
hearted  Sir  John,  fearless  for  ber  sake,  gone 
forth  to  seek  ber— at  that  moment  risking  for 
her  his  life — 
"—They  will  kill   him,"  she  cried,  with  a 
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shriek,  which  echoed  through  the  hall,  a-  a 
fresh  discharge  of  musquetry  was  heard — ••  i.^ 
will  be  shot,  wounded,  crushed  among  thr* 
falling  houses — Oh  !  George !"  she  clasped  her 
hands  in  supplicating  attitude  as  she  ?pok*% 
addressing  her  own  servant — "  George,  yon 
have  lived  long  in  his  service,  do  you  go  ar. : 
seek  him,  for  ray  sake,  for  his — I  beg  yon. 
George,  I  pray — I  will  go  down  on  my  knee* 
to  you — I  will  give  you  all  I  have — I  will  stay 
here,  and  Mary  and  you,"  she  added,  turning 
to  the  other  servant.  "  Oh,  bring  my  father 
home  safe,  and  you  shall  never  want ! 

" — /  am  not  afraid,"  she  added,  wildly,  a- 
the  two  domestics — more  cool,  and  more  pru- 
dent— demurred.  "  Well  then,  George,  do  you 
go  first — search  for  him  along  Piccadilly; 
there,  perhaps, he  may  be  looking  for  me — and, 
oh  !  bring  him  to  me,  George.  You  will  see 
him — you  will  find  him  ;  it  is  light,  quite  light 
— and  you  will  know  him9  surely,  among  the 
common  people.  Oh!  were  he  once  at  home 
again .  My  father !  oh !  my  father — there,  go,  go 
— Oh  I  do  not  wait  to  consider! — go — will  money 
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do  any  thing? — take  it  all;   but  bring  him, 
bring  him  home!" 

The  servant  departed — for  who  could  resist 
such  a  prayer? — and  Rosabel  and  her  two  com- 
panions were  left  standing  in  the  hall.  Extre- 
mity banishes  distinctions — she  grasped  Mary's 
arm,  and  felt  comforted  to  feel  some  human 
being  close  to  her.  They  sat  down  on  the  stairs ; 
for  a  while  all  was  silent; — then  a  distant 
shout  swelled  and  approached.  The  words  of 
"  No  Popery,"  the  watch-word  of  destruction, 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  Leicester  Fields 
was  the  abode  of  several  leading  characters 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Sir  George 
Saville's  house,  situated  in  it,  had  first  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  popular  fury. 

Rosabel  stood  long,  listening,  and  trying  in 
vain,  amid  the  deafening  yells  which  at  times 
were  heard,  to  catch  the  sounds  of  her  father's 
well-known  knock.  He  came  not; — and,  in 
agony,  she  sent  the  other  servant,  an  unwilling 
messenger,  to  reconnoitre  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

There  were  now  none  but  females  in  the 
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house.  A  little  congregation  of  reared  ilain^ '- 
collected  round  their  kind  vouna:  mistress,  i:i  I 
strove  to  mitigate  her  di^tre^s  bv  their  htimi't- 
consolation;  for  they  happened  to  have  no  im- 
mediate friends  or  relatives  among  the  cruv.  d 
They  volunteered  several  particulars  of  to- 
day's disasters.  Sir  John,  thev  said.  Lad  U-  n 
very  agitated  and  restless  all  the  evening; — ir 
and  out,  up  and  down,  until  the  crowds  wen- 
such, that  all  egress  was  impossible:  "and  he  ha  : 
the  worst  opinion,"  the  housekeeper  added,  iA  of 
what  this  must  all  come  to;  for,  if  the  Bar.-: 
was  gained,  which  would  doubtless  be  at- 
tempted next  day,  it  was  all  over  with  the 
country."  Rosabel  could  not  listen  to  them  * 
everv  mention  of  her  father's  name  made 
her  heart  throb  even  to  bursting :  she  with- 
drew into  his  study,  to  combat,  in  private, 
with  her  gathering  apprehensions  ;  to  collect 
her  spirits,  if  she  could,  for  scenes  of  danger 
and  of  horror,  which  an  instinctive  feeling  told 
her  were  as  yet  but  begun.  The  room  she 
had  chosen,  was  not  favorable  for  the  recovery 
of  her  fortitude — there,  every  thing  spoke  to 


